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LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  20, 1872. 

Sra :  III  accordance  with  your  instructions,  based  upon  the  a«t  of  the 
Forty-first  Congress,  authorizing  the  continuation  of  the  geological  survey 
of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
fifth  annual  report  of  progress. 

As  soon  as  the  season  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  admit  of  explor- 
ations in  the  mountain  districts,  I  dispatched  my  principal  assistant, 
Mr.  James  Stevenson,  to  Omaha  and  Cheyenne,  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  and  secure  the  outfit. 

My  party  was  organized  as  follows ;  James  Stevenson,  managing 
director;  Henry  W.  Elliott,  artist ;  Prof.  CyrusTbomas,  agricultural  statis- 
tician and  entomologist;  Anton  Schonborn,  chief  topographer;  A.  J. 
Smith,  assistant ;  William  H.  Jackson,  photographer ;  George  B.  Dixon, 
assistant;  J.  W.  Beaman,  meteorologist;  Prof.  G.  N.  Allen,  botanist; 
Eobt.  Adams,  jr.,  assistant;  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  mineralogist;  Dr.  C.  S. 
TurnbuU,  physician ;  Campbell  Carrington,  in  charge  of  zoological  collec- 
tions; William  B.  Logan,  secretary;  F.  J.  Huse,  Chester  M.  Dawes,  C. 
De  V.  Negley,  and  J.  W.  Duncan,  general  assistants.  Mr.  Thomas  Mo- 
ran,  a  distinguished  artist  from  Pliiladeli)liia,  accompanied  the  party  as 
guest,  to  secure  studies  of  the  remarkable  scenery  of  the  Yellowstone. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  about  fifteen  men  who  acted  as 
teamsters,  laborers,  cooks,  or  hunters.  The  greater  portion  of  our  out- 
fit was  obtained  of  the  United  States  quartermaster,  Colonel  C.  A.  Eey- 
nolds,  at  Fort  D.  A.  Eussell,  Wyoming  Territory.  Horses,  mules, 
wagons,  and  all  other  equipments  were  placed  on  freight-cars  and  taken 
by  rail  to  Ogden,  Utah.    Here  our  journey  began. 

About  June  1,  leaving  Ogden,  we  passed  along  the  shore  of  Salt  Lake  to 
WillardCity,  thence  through  the  Wasatch  Range  to  Cache  Valley,  thence 
up  the  valley  to  the  divide,  between  the  waters  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  and 
those  of  Snake  River.  A  careful  survey  of  the  valley  was  made,  and  fre- 
quent trips  into  the  mountains  on  either  side  were  taken.  We  then 
descended  Marsh  Creek  to  the  Snake  River  Basin  and  Fort  Hall.  Here  we 
rested  for  two  days,  to  recruit  our  animals  and  make  the  necessary  repairs, 
and  tben  followed  the  stage-road  to  Virginia  junction.  We  then  left  the 
stage-road  to  the  westward,  taking  an  old  road,  crossed  Blacktail  Deer 
Creek  near  its  source,  thence  down  Stinking  Water  to  Virginia  City.  We 
then  crossed  the  di  vide  eastward  to  the  Madison  river,  descended  the  valley 
about  thirty  miles,  and  crossed  over  the  other  divide  to  Fort  Ellis,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gallatin  Valley.    A  narrow  belt  was  thus  surveyed,  con- 
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iKH^ting  the  Pacific  Eailroad  with  the  Yellowstone  Basin,  oar  principal 
field  of  operation.  From  Fort  Ellis,  we  passed  eastward  over  the  divide, 
between  the  drainage  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  to  Bottler^ 
Banch.  Here  we  established  a  permanent  camp,  leaving  all  onr  wagons 
and  a  portion  of  the  party.  A  careful  system  of  meteorolo|;ical  obser- 
vations was  kept  at  this  locality  for  six  weeks.  From  Bottler's  Banch 
we  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Yenowstt>ne,  surveyed  the  remark- 
able hot  springs  on  Gardiner's  Biver,  the  Grand  Gaiion,  Tower  Falls, 
Upper  and  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  thence  into  the  basin  proper, 
prepared  charts  of  all  the  Hot  Spring  groups,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  continued  up  the  river  to  the  lake.  We  then  commenced  a  syste- 
matic survey  of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings.  Mr.  Schonbom,  with  his 
assistant,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  lake  and  the  mountains  from  the 
shore,  and  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Ganington  surveyed  and  sketched  its 
shore-lines  from  the  water  in  a  boat.  Gareful  soundings  were  also  made, 
and  the  greatest  depth  was  found  to  be  three  hundred  feet.  From  the  lake 

•  

I  proceeded,  with  Messrs.  Schonborn,  Peale,  and  Elliott  to  the  Fire-Hole 
Valley,  by  way  of  East  Fork  of  the  Madison ;  then  ascended  the  Fire-Hole 
Valley.  We  made  careful  charts  of  the  Lower  and  Upi)er  Geyser  Basin, 
locating  all  the  principal  springs,  and  determining  their  temperatures. 
We  then  returned  over  the  mountains  by  way  of  the  head  of  Fire-Hole 
Biver,  explored  Madison  Lake,  Heart  Lake,  &c.  After  having  completed 
our  survey  of  the  lake,  we  crossed  over  on  to  tbe  headwaters  of  the  East 
Fork  by  way  of  the  valley  of  Pelican  Creek,  explored  the  East  Fork  to  its 
junction  with  the  main  Yellowstone,  and  thence  to  Bottler's  llanch,  which 
we  reached  on  the  28th  of  August.  From  this  place  we  passed  down  the 
Yellowstone,  through  the  lower  caiion,  to  the  mouth  of  Shield's  Biver,  to 
connect  our  work  with  that  of  Col.  Wm.F.Baynolds,  in  1800.  From  there 
we  returned  to  Fort  Ellis.  From  this  point  I  desired  to  examine  a  belt 
southward  to  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  that  should  connect,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  belt  explored  on  our  way  up  to  Fort  Ellis  in  June. 
We  therefore  i)assed  down  the  Gallatin  Valley  to  the  junction  of  the 
Three  Forks,  thence  up  the  Jefferson  Fork  to  the  Beaver  Head  branch, 
then  up  the  Beaver  Head  to  Horse  Plain  Creek,  up  the  latter  creek  to 
the  main  Bocky  Mountain  divide,  thence  across  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  into  the  Snake  Biver  basin  and  Fort  Hall. 
From  Fort  Hall  we  stnick  across  the  mountains  between  Black-Foot 
Creek  and  the  source  of  the  Port  Neuf  to  Soda  Springs,  at  the  head  of 
Bear  Biver;  examined  the  Soda  Spring  district,  and  passed  up  the  valley 
of  Bear  Biver,  by  way  of  Bear  Lake,  to  Evanston,  on  the  Union  Psicitic 
Bailroad.  At  this  point  the  party  was  disbanded,  most  of  them  re- 
turning to  their  homes.  A  portion  of  the  month  of  October  was  occu- 
pied in  reviewing  points  of  geological  interest  along  the  railroad. 

Extensive  collections  in  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  were  made,  some  account  of  which  is  given  iu 
subsequent  portions  of  this  rex)ort. 
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Although  my  party  the  past  seasou  was  unusually  l^rge,  involving 
increased  labor  and  responsibility  in  its  management,  I  gladly  bear  testi. 
mony  to  the  uniform  zeal  and  interest  of  the  members  in  its  success. 

My  principal  assistant,  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  labored  with  his  usual 
efficiency  and  fidelity  throughout  the  entire  trip.  In  honor  of  his  great 
services  not  only  during  the  past  season,  but  for  over  twelve  years 
of  unremitting  toil  as  my  assistant,  oftentimes  without  pecuniary 
reward,  and  with  little  of  the  scientific  recognition  that  usually  comes 
to  the  original  explorer,  I  have  desired  that  one  of  the  principal  islands 
of  the  lake  and  one  of  the  noble  peaks  reflected  in  its  clear  waters  should 
bear  his  name  forever. 

Mr.  Elliott  labored  with  his  usual  zeal  and  efficiency,  and,  besides  great 
numbersof  sketches,  he  constructed  sections  of  the  entire  routes  traversed 
during  the  seajson.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Garrington,  he  made  the  circuit  of 
the  lake  in  our  little  boat,  and  sketched  the  entire  shore-line  with  care. 

Mr.  William  H.  Jackson  performed  his  duties  with  great  zeal,  and  the 
results  of  his  labors  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  the  highest 
value.    During  the  season  he  obtained  nearly  400  negatives  of  the 

remarkable  scenery  of  the  routes,  as  well  as  the  cailon,  falls,  lakes,  gey- 
sers, and  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  Basin,  and  they  have  proved, 
since  our  return,  of  very  great  value  in  the  preparation  of  the  maps  and 
report 

Dr.  C.  S.  Turnbull  acted  as  physician  and  general  assistant,  and  by 
his  gre<at  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  rendered  himself  a 
useful  and  valued  member  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Cami^bell  Carrington  had  charge  of  the  zoological  collections  dur- 
ing the  years  1870  and  1871,  and  performed  his  duties  with  great  zeal 
and  efficiency*  His  collections  of  fish  and  reptiles  are  quite  complete. 
He  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Dawes,  Logan,  Xegley,  and  Duncan. 

The  reports  of  Professor  Thomas  and  Dr.  Peale,^ which  are  herewith 
appended,  will  speak  for  themselves.  Prof.  G-.  N.  Allen  acted  as  botan- 
ist with  great  success,  as  far  as  Fort  Ellis,  and  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Robert  Adams.  After  Prof.  Allen's  departure,  Mr.  Adams  took  charge 
of  the  botanical  collections.  The  report  of  Profl  Porter  will  show  the 
results  of  their  labors  in  the  field. 

The  loss  of  my  chief  topographer,  Mr.  Anton  Schduborn,  whose  death 
occurred  at  Omaha  after  he  had  returned  from  the  trip,  with  the  notes 
which  he  had  taken  with  zeal  and  ability,  seemed  almost  irreparable. 
On  my  arrival  at  Washington  I  applied  to  Prof.  J.  E.  Hilgard,the  able 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Office,  for  aid  in 
my  extremity.  With  his  usual  sympathy  and  prompt  action  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  science,  he  at  once  placed  Mr.  Schonboru's  fieldnotei^ 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  Hergesheimer,  in  charge  of  the  engraving  di- 
vision of  tbe  Coast  Survey,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer has  compiled  and  drawn  a  series  of  maps  and  charts  of  the  sur- 
vey, whose  beauty  and  accuracy  attest  his  skill  as  a  topographer.    Prof. 
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Reuel  Keith,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  computed  the  observations  for  latitade 
aud  time.  Mr.  Beamau  has  been  permitted  to  consalt  from  time  to  time 
with  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schott,  in  the  preparation  of  the  meteorolo^cal 
report.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  express  my  obligations  to  the  officers  of 
the  Coast  Survey  for  their  aid  and  counsel. 

In  all  my  previous  reports  1  have  acknowledged  my  obligations  to 
the  military  authorities  for  favors  of  great  value.  Armed  with  orders 
from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  General  Belknap,  upon  the 
military  posts  of  the  West  for  such  assistance  as  could  be  aftbrded 
without  detriment  to  the  service,  my  whole  party  was  everywhere 
received  with  marked  kindness  and  generosity.  The  outfit  obtained 
from  Colonel  C.  A.  Reynolds,  of  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming 
Territory,  was  even  greater  and  more  complete  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  aid  which  both  himself  and  his  subordinates 
cheerfully  gave  us,  formed  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  our 
success.  An  outfit  so  suitable  for  our  purpose  could  not  have  been  pur- 
chased in  the  country  outside  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  how- 
ever gi'eat  our  appropriation.  We  were  also  permitted  to  purchase 
commissary  stores  at  cost  with  transportation  included.  The  amount  of 
time  and  money  saved  to  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  outfit,  render  these  favors  essential  to  the  complete  success 
of  a  party  exploring  the  remote  sections  of  the  interior  of  our  continent. 
We  are  also  saved  from  extortionate  demands  that  might  be  made  on  us 
in  case  of  an  emergency  which  may  at  any  time  occur.  At  Fort  Ellis 
we  were  indebted  more  or  less  to  all  the  officers  of  the  post  for  courte- 
sies, but  I  beg  to  make  special  mention  of  Captain  J.  C.  Ball,  who  was  in 
command  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Baker,  on  our  arrival  there.  Cap- 
tain Ball  at  once  gave  us  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  afi'orded  by 
the  post,  and  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  in  western  life,  in  the 
completing  of  our  equipments.  On  our  return  to  Fort  Ellis  we  were 
much  aided  by  Captain  L,  C.  Forsyth,  quartermaster  of  the  post. 
By  orders  of  Generals  Sheridan  and  Hancock,  one  company  of  the 
Second  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Tyler  and  Lieu- 
tenant Grugan,  was  directed  to  escort  the  party,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  J.  W.  Barlow  and  Captain  D.  P.  Heap,  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  and  the  party  under  my  charge.  Captain 
Tyler  and  Lieutenant  Grugan  remained  with  us  until  we  reached  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  when  they  were  ordered  to  return  to  Fort  Ellis,  and 
Lieutenant  G.  C.  Doane  was  directed  to  take  their  place.  I  wish  here 
to  thank  Captain  Tyler  and  Lieutenant  Grugan  for  unvarying  courtesy 
and  a  desire  to  advance  the  objects  of  our  expedition  in  every  way  dur- 
ing their  stay  with  us.  Lieutenant  Doane  reached  us  at  our  camp  on 
the  southwest  shore  of  the  lake,  and  from  that  period  to  the  time  of  our 
return  to  Fort  Ellis  we  received  the  benefit  of  his  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

From  Captain  J.  E.  Putnam  and  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  Fort  Hall,  my 
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entire  party  were  the  recipients  of  all  the  assistance  we  needed  or 
the  post  could  supply.  To  my  excellent  friend,  General  H.  A,  Morrow, 
in  command  of  Gamp  Douglas,  Utah,  I  am  indebted  for  many  favors, 
not  only  as  an  officer  of  the  Army,  but  as  an  earnest  and  successful  stu- 
dent of  geology,  in  the  form  of  valuable  specimens  and  much  informa- 
tion. To  the  officers  of  the  railroads  and  stage-lines  my  party  was 
much  indebted  the  past  season.  To  Mr.  Bradley  Barlow,  and  Gilmer  and 
Salisbury,  proprietors  of  the  stage-routes  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  our 
thanks  are  due  for  passes  for  two  persons. 

I  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  great 
generosity  of  the  officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  president,  and  General  T.  E.  Sickels,  superintendent,  for  free 
transportation  for  my  entire  party  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  and  return. 
Mr.  H.  Brownson,  general  freight-agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad, 
ordered  our  freight  to  be  carried  at  reduced  rates.  My  thanks  are  also 
due  to  the  officers  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  for  free  passes  for 
several  members  of  my  party. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  mention  by  name,  all  the  kind  friends  in 
the  West  who  showed  my  party  valuable  attentions.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  we  were  received  with  great  favor  in  every  portion  of  the 
country.  1  would  express  my  thanks  to  Hon.  B.  F.  Potts,  governor  of 
Montana,  Hon.  H.  L.  Hosmer,  Hon.  J.  Y.  Lovell,  of  Virginia  City,  and 
many  others. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  press,  who  have  never  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
these  surveys  in  the  development  of  our  western  Territories. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  numerous  favors  and  aid  which  have 
always  been  extended  to  myself  and  party  in  all  our  labors  by 
Professors  Henry  and  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  the 
Engineer  Bureau  of  the  Army,  for  the  use  of  their  valuable  maps  for 
several  years  past. 

To  the  editors  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  who  have  done  aud  are  continu- 
ing to  do  so  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  scenery  and 
resources  of  the  far  West  among  the  people,  I  am  under  obligations 
for  the  use  of  some  of  the  finest  wood-cuts  illustrating  this  report. 

As  far  back  as  1856,  when  the  writer  was  connected  with  the  explor- 
ing expedition  to  the  Lower  Yellowstone,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral G.  K.  Warren,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  it  was  the  plan 
of  that  accomplished  engineer  and  geographer  to  penetrate  the  unknown 
but  marvelous  region  of  the  Yellowstone  Basin.  Wonderful  tales,  that 
had  sharpened  the  curiosity  of  the  whole  party,  were  related  by  our  guide, 
Mr.  James  Bridger.  An  expedition  was  planned  by  General  Warren 
for  the  years  1859  and  1860,  which  contemplated  the  exploration  of 
this  region  as  the  objective  point;  but  he  was  superseded  in  command 
by  Colonel  Wm.  F.  Eaynolds,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps.  The 
writer  was  also  connected  with  that  expedition  as  geologist.    Every 
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effort  was  made  by  Golonel  Baynolds  to  cross  the  snow-covered  sain- 
mits  of  the  Wind  Biver  Mountains,  but  without  success.  In  the  summer 
of  1869,  a  small  party,  under  Messrs.  Cook  and  Folsom,  ascended  the 
Valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  to  the  lake,  and  crossed  over  the  divide 
into  the  Geyser  Basin  of  the  Madison. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  a  second  party,  under  General  Washburn, 
surveyor  general  of  Montana,  visited  that  country.  Mr.  N.  P.  Langford, 
a  member  of  the  party,  gave,  in  the  May  and  June  numbers,  1871,  dT 
Scribner's  Monthly,  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  marvelous  wonders. 
These  articles  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  that  remarka- 
ble region.  Lieutenant  G.  G.  Doane,  Second  Gavalry,  United  States 
Army,  accompanied  the  party  in  command  of  a  small  escort,  and  made 
an  official  report  of  the  trip  to  General  Hancock,  who  forwarded  it  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  General  Belknap,  who  at  once  trans- 
mitted it  to  Congress,  with  a  request  that  it  be  printed.  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  remarkable  report  of  this  young  officer, 
which  he  seems  to  have  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  wonder- 
ful physical  phenomena  around  him.  The  report  is  a  modest  pamphlet 
of  40  pages,  yet  I  venture  to  state  as  my  opinion,  that  for  graphic  de- 
scription and  thrilling  interest  it  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  official 
report  made  to  our  Government  since  the  times  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Colonel  J.  W.  Barlow,  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  on  General 
Sheridan's  staff,  and  Captain  D.  P.  Heap,  United  States  Engineer  Corps, 
on  General  Hancock's  staff,  made  an  exploration  of  the  Yellowstone 
Basin  during  the  past  season,  the  results  of  which  will  doubtless  soon 
be  given  to  the  public  in  an  official  form.  A  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive abstract  has  already  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
January  13. 

In  attaching  names  to  the  many  mountain-peaks,  new  streams,  and 
other  geographical  localities,  the  discovery  of  which  fiilla  to  the  pleas- 
ant lot  of  the  explorer  in  the  untrodden  wilds  of  the  West,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  rigid  law  of  priority,  and  given  the  one  by  which  they  have 
been  generally  known  among  the  people  of  the  country,  whether  whites 
or  Indians ;  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  no  suitable  descriptive  name 
can  be  secured  from  the  surroundings,  a  personal  one  may  then  be 
attached,  and  the  names  of  eminent  men  who  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  great  cause,  either  in  the  fields  of  science  or  legislation, 
naturally  rise  first  in  the  mind. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  publishing  for  the  i>eople  the  immediate 
results  of  my  surveys,  in  the  form  of  annual  reports,  even  though  some- 
what crude,  has  received  emphatic  sanction  by  the  great  demand  for 
them  in  past  years  and  the  general  satisfaction  they  have  given.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  them  the  receptacle  of  a  mass  of  observations  on 
the  local  geology  of  the  routes  which  I  cannot  introduce  into  a  more 
elaborate  final  report.  The  attempt,  also,  to  give  to  these  annual  i*eport8 
a  somewhat  popular  as  well  as  scientific  cast  has  met  with  the  cordial 
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approval  of  the  studeuts  of  geology  and  natural  history  all  over  the 
country.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  continued  from  year  to 
year,  as  long  as  the  survey  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  annual  report  will  contain  catalogues  of  species  which  will  be 
useful  in  determining  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  the  West,  the  meteorological  observations,  and  all  the  notes  of 
a  more  practical  character  on  the  agricultural  and  mining  resources,  &c 

The  final  reports  will  be  in  quarto  form,  and  will  contain  only  the  new 
and  little-known  species  of  that  region  requiring  detailed  description 
and  illustration,  the  general  geology,  with  maps,  sections,  and  other 
illustrations. 

The  type  series  of  the  collections  in  all  departments  are  arranged  in  the 
museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  according  to  act  of  Congress. 

The  duplicate  specimens  are  then  separated  into  sets,  and  distributed 
to  the  various  museums  and  institutions  of  learning  in  our  country. 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the  names 
of  men  eminent  in  the  scientific  world,  connected  with  the  special  arti- 
cles in  my  annual  report  of  this  year  as  well  as  that  of  last  year.  The 
investigations  of  such  men  as  Leidy,  Cope,  Lesquereux,  Newberrry,  Meek, 
Porter,  Uhler,  Horn,  andEdwards,  will  give  to  these reportsa  lastingvalue 
for  all  time.  These  gentlemen  have  generously  consented  to  become  col- 
laborators for  the  final  reports,  and  are  now  preparing  memoirs  on  special 
branches,  which  will  form  solid  and  permanent  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. The  obligations  to  these  gentlemen  are  increased  from  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  a  "  labor  of  love,''  without  any  com- 
pensation from  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  permission  to  extend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  to  General  B.  E.  Cowen,  Assistant  Secretary,  my  most  grateful 
thanks  for  the  generous  facilities  they  have  placed  at  my  command,  and 
for  the  kindly  interest  they  have  ever  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
If  these  explorations  in  the  far  West  shall  tend  to  the  honor  of  our 
country  or  to  the  increase  of  human  knowledge,  the  main  object  will  be 
attained. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 

United  States  Geologist 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


I>^IIT    I. 


REPORT  OF  R  V.  HAYDEN. 


I.  FROM  OGDEN,  UTAH,  TO  FORT  HALL,  IDAHO. 
IL  FROM  FORT  HALL,  IDAHO,  TO  FORT  ELLIS,  MONTANA. 
UL  FORT  ELLIS— MYSTIC   LAKE— SOURCE   OF  THE   GALLATIN— TRAIL 
CREEK— CROW  AGENCY  AND  FIRST  CANON— EXIT  OF  THE  YEL- 
LOWSTONE. 
IV.  FIRST      CANON— SNOWY      RANGE— EMIGRANT      PEAIC— BOTTLER'S 
RANCH— SECOND    CANON— DEVU^'S   SLIDE— WHITE    MOUNTAIN- 
HOT  SPRINGS,  ETC. 
V.  THE  GRAND  CANON— FALLS— HOT  SPRINGS— YELLOWSTONE  LAKE. 
VL  FROM  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE  TO  THE  GEYSER  BASINS  OF  FIRE-HOLE 

RIVER  AND  RETURN. 
VII.  FROM  HOT   SPRING   CAMP,  ON  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE,  UP  PELICAN 

CREEK  AND  DOWN  EAST  FORK,  TO  BOTTLER'S  RANCH. 
VIII.  FROM  FORT  ELLIS  TO  SNAKE  RIVER  BASIN,  IDAHO. 
IX.  FORT    HALL— SODA   SPRINGS— BEAR   RIVER  VALLEY— BEAR   LAKE 

VALLEY— TO  EVANSTON,  ON  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
X.  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WITH  A  MAP. 
•  XI.  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  PEALE  ON  MINERALS,  ROCKS, 
THERMAL  SPRINGS,  ETC.,  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 


ERRATA. 


Page  29,  Bixteonth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Hole  in  the  WaU  "  read  '*  Hole  in  the 
Rock." 
Page  (J4,  twenty-fourth  line  from  the  top,  for  "estsary"  read  "eetnary.*' 
Page  71,  third  fine  from  the  top,  after  "  flow  from  "  read  **  it." 
Page  72,  thirty-first  line  from  the  top,  for  "  150"  read  "  1,500." 
Page  73,  fifteenth  line  from  the  top,  for  **  cleaying"  read  "  duwolving." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  OGDEN,  UTAH,  TO  FORT  HALL,  IDAHO. 

In  my  previous  reports  I  have  endeavored  to  present  such  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  geology  of  the  country  lying  between  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake 
as  my  time  and  opportunities  have  euabled  me  to  secure.  In  a  subse- 
quent chapter  I  shall  pass  this  region  again  under  review,  adding  such 
new  matter  as  the  investigations  of  the  past  seasons  have  brought  to 
light. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  the  explorations  of  1871  might  be  con- 
nected with  those  of  preceding  years,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  Ogden 
the  point  of  departure.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Salt  Lake  City 
are  probably  as  well  fixed  as  those  of  any  point  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  elevations  taken  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  were  as- 
sumed to  be  correct,  and  the  geography  as  well  as  the  geology  of  Salt 
Lake  Valley  were  known  in  general  terms.  Our  camp  was  located  on  a 
middle  terrace  one  mile  east  of  Ogden  Junction,  at  an  elevation  above 
tide- water  of  4,517  feet.  Extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley, 
with  a  trend  nearly  north  and  south,  is  a  lofty  and  picturesque  range  of 
mountains — the  northern  section  of  the  Wahsatch  Eange.  Far  south- 
ward, beyond  the  southern  end  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  these  mountains 
seem  to  extend,  apparently  growing  more  lofty  and  more  picturesque,  a 
gigantic  wall  inclosing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  West. 
From  the  terraces,  which  form  a  conspicuous  feature  along  the  base  of 
these  mountains,  one  can  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  wonderful  body  of 
water  which  has  given  name  and  character  to  this  region.  I  will  not 
attempt  here  to  describe  the  scenic  beauty  of  this  region ;  it  has  already 
been  done  many  times ;  it  must  be  seen  by  the  traveler  to  be  understood, 
and  once  impressed  upon  the  mind  it  becomes  a  perpetual  pleasure 
thereafter. 

The  discussion  of  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  and  other  prominent  geo- 
logical features  of  this  valley  is  reserv^  for  a  subsequent  portion  of 
this  report.  It  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  simply  to  note  the  impres- 
sions obtained  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  from  point  to 
point  in  the  journey  northward  from  Ogden  to  the  valley  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  form  so  conspicuous  and  attractive  a 
feature  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  north  from  Ogden,  is 
composed  mostly  of  quartzites  and  limestones,  which  present  excellent 
examples  of  stratification.  Just  in  the  rear  of  our  camp  there  is  an 
illustration  in  which  a  thousand  feet  or  more  of  layers  of  quartzite,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  are  bent  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  (Fig.  1)  as  if  the  force  had  been  applied  from  beneath,  near  the 
central  portions,  but  that  the  sides  or  ends  had  lopped  down  for  want  of 
support.  There  are  many  examples  of  these  peculiar  features  in  this 
range,  produced  by  local  infiuences,  but  connected  with  the  general 
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forces  that  elevated  tbe  entire  range.  These  moantains  appear  to  the 
eye,  in  rien-iug  them  from  the  Talley,  as  if  they  ba<I  been  tlirust  up  ont 
of  the  plains.  The 
sides  are  very  abrupt, 
in  many  instances  va- 
rying but  little  from  a 
vertical.  So  far  as  I 
could  study  them, 
north  of  Ogden  they 
form  a  monoclinal,  tbe 
eastern  side  shown  is 
its  full  development, 
and  all  the  rockiihaviog 
a  general  dip  to  the 
east,  or  nearly  80.  The 
//  abruptness  or  steep- 
"^  ne^s  of  the  west  slue 
towanl  the  lake  is  oil- 
doubtedly  due  to  tiiil 
fact-,  as  the  outerop- 
pi  n  g  edges  of  the  strata 
are  cleuirly  shown  oa 
the  side  toward  the 
lake,  while;  to  the  east- 
ward the  ridges  of  up- 
heaval extend  for  miles, 
gradually  sloping  to 
the  pliiiiis.  Whether 
the  west  portion  was 
ever  elevated  or  has 
been  removed  by  ero- 
sion is  not  clearly  re- 
vealed. This  problem 
will  be  discussed  at 
another  time.  Where 
the  Weber  Kiver  passes 
through  the  Wabsatch 
Mountains  anucleusof 
gneiss  is  exposed,  but 
ill  this  iKtrtion  of  the 
range  the  granitic  or 
gueissicrock  is  exposed 
only  in  a  few  localities, 
and  then  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  These 
examples  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the 
quartzitea,  limestones, 
and  other  sedimentary 
ruuks  above  rest  upon 
what  we  have  regarded 
as  well-defined  meta-. 
morphic  rocks  similar 
to  the  nuclei  of  other 
mountain  ranges.  A  few  instaneei  occnr  of  igneous  outbursts,  like 
those  in  the  sontheni  extenamn  of  the  Walisatch  Mountains,  but  very 
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limited  in  extent.  The  lowest  bed  of  qnartzites  resting  npon  the  granit- 
oid rocks  I  have  estimated  to  be  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  thickness.  It  has 
a  very  brittle  fracture,  although  so  hard  and  compact,  nsually  very  fine, 
and,  to  the  naked  eye,  without  grain,  but  it  is  sometimes  composed  of 
an  aggregate  of  water-worn  pebbles,  mostly  quite  small,  or  crystals  of 
quartz.  This  lower  bed  ha«  evidently  been  more  or  less  changed  by 
heat,  and  the  external  evidence  of  change  grows  fainter  as  we  proceed 
up  from  the  quartzites  into  the  limestones,  until  all  traces  of  it  disappear. 
In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  quartzites  there  is  much  obscurity.  So  far 
as  my  own  investigations  are  concerned,  I  only  know  that  they  attained 
a  great  thickness — that  they  seem  to  form  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaly 
sedimentary  rocks  of  this  region.  The  discovery  of  the  well-known 
Silurian  coral,  Halysites  catenularia^  in  the  last  bed  of  limestone,  points 
to  a  Silurian  horizon.  The  texture  of  the  rocks  in  these  mountain 
ranges  renders  the  discovery  of  fossils  in  great  numbers  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  quite  doubtful.  We  shall  wait  for  the  report  of 
the  more  careful  investigations  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarence 
Ejng.  The  Carboniferous  group  in  this  region  is  well  defined  by  its  fos- 
sils, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  are  well  repre- 
sented. It  may  be  that  all  the  lower  quartzites  should  be  embraced  in 
the  Silurian.  If  opportunity  presents,  I  hope  to  discuss  these  obscure 
points  more  in  detail  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  report. 

The  same  remarkable  illustrations  of  mud-fllats  and  shallow  water 
deposits  as  occur  in  the  quartzites  of  the  Uintah  Mountains  are 
seen  here.  Some  of  the  layers  are  closely  crowded  with  rather  coarse 
fucoidal  stems  or  roots,  suggesting  the  Devonian  age.  As  is  quite  well 
shown  on  our  maps,  the  ranges  of  mountains  west  of  longitude  lll^ 
have  a  trend  nearly  north  and  south,  or  perhaps,  more  accurately,  west 
of  north  and  east  of  south.  Many  of  the  little  streams  that  empty  into 
the  lake  x)ass  through  the  Wahsatch  Eauge  at  right  angles,  or  nearly 
so,  thus  forming  the  deep  and  picturesque  cafions  for  which  this  basin 
is  so  remarkable.  Cross-sections  of  the  mountains  are  thus  exposed, 
enabling  the  geologist  to  work  out  with  considerable  clearness  the  order 
of  superposition  of  the  beds ;  though,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  is 
not  always  an  ea^y  task.  Sometimes  the  strata  are  much  crushed  and 
folded,  or  concealed  by  recent  deposits  or  dihris. 

On  the  morning  of  June  4,  I  made  an  exploration  up  Ogden  Cafion, 
which  forms  an  excellent  example  of  the  cross-sections  referred  to  above. 
A  fine  creek  about  30  feet  wide  and  3  to  5  feet  deep  has  cut  a  channel 
through  the  mountain  and  its  ridges.  The  stream,  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  mountain  on  the  west  side,  opens  into  a  broad  grassy  valley,  thickly 
settled  by  farmers,  and  joins  the  Weber  Eiver  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant. Five  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  canon  to  the  eastward  there 
is  an  expansion  of  the  valley,  with  table-like  terraces  on  the  north  side, 
on  one  of  which  a  Mormon  village  is  located.  The  terraces  are  30  to  50 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  On  the  northeast  side  of  this  valley  are 
hills  800  to  1,000  feet  high,  composed  of  arenaceous  clays,  with  some 
beds  of  limestone,  while  east  and  southeast  are  numerous  ridges  of 
limestones  with  corals  and  other  fossils,  showing  them  to  be  of  Car- 
boniferous age.  The  north  and  northeast  sides  of  the  hills  are  rounded 
and  slo[)ing,  and  covered  with  coarse  bunch-grass  and  small  bushes. 
The  valley  is  full  of  springs  and  meadow-like  areas.  The  scenery  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  any  country  for  wild,  picturesque  beauty.  The 
character  of  the  rocks  in  the  order  of  superposition  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  exposed  in  the  valley  of  the  Weber  Eiver,  along  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad.    There  are  the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Wah- 
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Batch  groap  about  the  sources  of  Ogdea  Creek ;  then  the  low  Jaruiw 
ridges,  iactiiiiiig  10^  to  15°,  gradaally  passiug  down  into  sandstODO^ 
quuTtzites,thenareaaceoasliinestODes,chaDgiiiggraduallytopnreiDa88iTe 
Umestones of  CarlKiniferous  ago.  As ve  pasadnwn  the catiOQ  from Ogden 
Yalley,  or,  as  it  is  named  ou  our  maps,  Ogdcu  Hole,  ve  observe  the 
Carboniferous  Uint'Stoiics  rising  like  high,  nearly  vertical,  ^alls  on  eitha 
side,  at  first  iuulining  about  S°,  withiu  ten  miles  dipping  20^  to  30°,  and 
IjUtiO  to  2,000  ft>et  ill  thickness.  In  these  limestones  are  some  remarkabte 
illustrations  of  the  folding  of  the  strata,  (Fig.  2.)  In  one  locality  there  is  A 
Fig.   t. 


group  of  strata,  perfectly  cross- sectioned  by  the  stream,  300  feet  long 
and  200  feet  high  at  the  thickest  end,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  wedge. 
Underneath  these  limestones  comes  a  yellowish-gray  quartzite,  which 
forms  a  portion  of  a  ridge  inclining  20°  to  25°,  A  small  gulch  inter- 
venes, and  the  next  ridge  runs  up  like  a  cone  with  a  dip  northeast  55°, 
and  the  strata  are  brought  out  remarkably  clear,  with  a  height  of  1,500 
to  2,000  feet;  beneath  the  quartzite  is  another  bed  of  brittle  limestone 
of  better  quality  than  the  other,  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  passing  down 
into  a  steel-gray.  The  coarse  portion  is  quite  slaty.  It  is  this  l^d  that 
furnishes  the  material  for  burning  into  lime.  These  limestones  incline 
30°,  and  are  about  1,500  feet  in  thickDcss.    The  next  bed  is  composed 
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of  nisty-brown  slaty  clays  200  feet  thick.  Then  succeeds  a  remarkable 
group  of  quartzite  beds,  with  unusual  indications  of  shallow  water 
deposition,  inclining  75^.  The  river  cuts  directly  through  the  ridge, 
forming  a  canon  100  feet  wide,  with  walls  500  feet  high.  The  lower 
bed  I  have  estimated  at  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  mostly  a  close- 
grained  compact  quartzite,  but  sometimes  it  is  an  aggregate  of  small 
white  masses  of  quartz  and  water- worn  pebbles.  From  underneath  this 
bed  are  a  few  outcroppings  of  micaceous  gneiss  and  reddish  feldspathic 
granite,  apparently  inclining  the  same  with  the  quartzites. 

vThere  is  another  ver^^  interesting  feature  in  this  caiion  which  connects 
it  more  immediately  with  the  great  valley  to  the  west  of  the  range. 
Toward  the  sources  of  Ogden  Creek,  and  in  the  expansions  of  the 
valley,  are  quite  thick  deposits  of  a  kind  of  drift  of  sands  and  clays,  with 
the  greatest  abundance  of  loose,  worn  bowlders  and  pebbles.  In  the 
canon  this  drift  material  forms  a  massive,  coarse  conglomerate,  and  frag- 
mentsnow  are  found  attached  to  the  sidesof  thecaiiou  in  a  horizontal  i)osi- 
tion.  Trhese  conglomerates  point  to  the  time  when  the  great  fresh- water 
lake,  at  a  comparatively  modern  period,  filled  the  vjiJley  of  Salt' 
Lake  high  upon  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  oven  covering  the  highest 
terrace. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  portions. 
of  this  report. 

On  the  morning  of  June  11,  we  left  our  camp  near  Ogden  City" 
and  proceeded  on  our  journey  northward,  camping  the  first  night 
near  the  Hot  Springs.  This  is  a  very  interesting  locality,  and  do- 
served  a  more  careful  study  than  we  were  able  to  give  it.  There  is 
here  a  group  of  warm  springs,  forming,  in  the  aggregate,  a  stream  3 
feet  wide  and  6  to  12  inches  deep ;  the  surface,  for  a  space  of  300  or  400' 
yards  in  extent,  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  oxide  of  iron,  so  that  it 
resembles  a  tan-yard  in  color.  The  temperature  is  130^.  They  flow  from 
beneath  a  mountain  called  Hot  Spring  Mountain,  which  is  about  five 
miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  is,  I  think,  a  remnant  of  the  west  part 
of  the  anticlinal  of  which  the  great  range  forms  the  eastern  part.  On 
either  side  of  this  fragment  of  a  mountains  the  terraces  are  distinctly 
defined.  The  nucleus  is  composed  of  micaceous  gneiss,  with  seams  of 
white  quartz  running  through  it  in  every  direction,  and  resting  upon  it 
with  apparent  conformity  are  the  quartzites  and  limestones.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  shore  of  the  lake  near  the  water- tank,  not  farfirom  Hot  Springs,, 
is  4,191.4,  while  the  highest  point  of  this  broken  mountain  to  the  east 
of  it  is  4,986.0,  or  about  800  feet  above  the  lake.  The  water  of  the  warm 
springs  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  containing  great  quantities  of  iron,  and 
the  supply  is  abundant,  and  as  there  are  cold  springs  also  in  the  vicin- 
itj',  there  is  no  reason  why  this  locality  should  not  at  some  future  period 
become  a  noted  place  of  resort  for  invalids.  The  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  water  must  be  excellent,  and  the  climate  is  unsurpassed. 

Between  Willard  City,  and  Brigham  City  the  terraces  are  well  defined,, 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  the  edges  of  the  strata  project 
toward  the  lake,  present  a  remarkably  rugged  appearance.  The 
limestones  crop  out  here  and  there'  upon  tlie  quartzites  without 
any  regular  dip.  I  sought  earnestly  for  some  unmistakable  proof 
that  this  fragmentary  mountain  is  a  remnant  of  the  west  portion  of  the 
anticlinal,  and  though  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  so,  yet  the  evidence  was 
not  as  clear  as  I  could  wish.  The  terraces,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  are  covered  so  thickly  with  a  kind  of  local  drift  or  a  modem 
lake  deposit  that  the  underlying  rocks  are  concealed.  Kear  Box  Elder 
CaiLon  are  two  kinds  of  teiTaces,  the  usual  lake  terraces,  of  which  there 
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are  two  welldeftned  linos  at  least,  and  tlic  river  terraces,  wliich  are  oon- 
tined  to  t!ie  stiHiauis  and  do  not  seeni  to  have  any  direct  connection  with 
the  Ibnner.  These  river  terraces  are  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
that  they  would  not  be  overlooked  by  the  traveler.  The  lowest  plain 
valley  o[)i)osite  the  canon,  near  the  water's  edge,  was  found  to  be  4,S448 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  First  terrace,  4,08^3.8  feet;  second  terrace,  4,776^; 
tliird  terrace,  4,858,0.  These  terrace^s  will  show  more  clearly  than  any  other 
evidence  we  have,  the  j;cn)dual  decrease,  step  by  step,  of  the  waters  of  the 
ancient  lake,  and  the  operations  of  the  little  streams  pouring  into  it  from 
the  mountains  on  either  side.  The  amount  of  lot^al  drift  that  has  been 
8we[)t  down  through  the  f^orjj:es  or  c  nlons  and  hxlged  at  the  opening  is 
very  great.  At  the  immediate  mouth  of  Ihc^  c.iilon  the  bowhlers  are  qaite 
hu'l^c,  varying  in  diameter  from  a  lew  inches  to  several  feet.  As  we  travel 
west: ward  toward  the  shore  of  the  lake  the  bowlders  diminish  in  size  and 
quantity,  and  the  finer  sediments,  as  sands  and  marls,  increase,  showing 
a  constant  decrease  in  the  power  of  the  currents  of  the  water  after  leav- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  canon.  Ascending  the  Box  Elder  Canon  wo  find 
the  sides  almost  vertical,  rising  to  a  height  of  1,500  to  li,000  feet.  The 
rocks  are  gneiss,  quartzites,  slates;  these  qnartzites  again  inclining  30® 
to  70^.  Afttu'  passing  up  the  n.arrow  gorge  for  about  two  miles  in  a 
str.iight  line,  with  just  room  for  the  little  stream,  with  the  road 
with  the  lofty  precipitous  rugged  walls  on  either  side,  we  come 
out  into  an  open  park  like  area,  about  three  iniles  in  extent  from  eiist 
to  west  and  four  miles  from  north  to  south,  which  forms  a  level  plain 
about  000  feet  above  Salt  Lake.  On  the  east  side  of  the  park  there  is 
a  great  thickness  of  alternate  layers  of  slaty  shale  and  rusty-yellow  qnartz- 
ites, varying  in  tliickness  from  one-fourtli  of  an  iu(?h  t)  twenty  inches, 
inclining  northeast  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  one  is  an  immense  thickness 
of  steel-blue  limestone,  which  projects  up  near  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
in  sharp,  craggy  pinnactles.  In  these  limestones  is  an  abundance  of 
Syrinffopora,  FcncHteUa,  Spirifcr,  Pro'iuctuHj  suilicicnt  to  show  that  they 
are  of  Carboniferous  age.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  layers  of  qnartz- 
ites beneatli  are  impressions  of  what  appear  to  be  sea-weeds  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  so  that  large  masses  of  the  rock,  which  is  in 
many  instances  a  sandstone,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  look  like  the  Medina 
sandstone  of  New  York,  covered  with  the  Arthrorophycus  HarhnL 

In  the  park  tlie  river  t<»rraces  are  well  defined,  really  coustitating  the 
arable  land  in  the  mountains. 

The  little  Danish  iVIornion  village  of  Copenhagen  is  located  on  a  terrace 
in  this  park.  The  farms  of  the  settlers  are  in  common,  and  are  cultivated 
by  irrigation  with  success.  To  show  how  much  available  land  there  is,  we 
estimated  it  at  twelve  square  miles,  or  over  7,000  acres.  The  park  is 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  protect  it  from  great  extremes 
of  temperature,  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  4,058  feet.  The 
mountainous  portions  of  Northern  Utah  are  full  of  these  beautiful  park- 
like areas,  which  are  most  i)robably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  lake.  The 
wells  which  have  been  dug  by  the  settlers  show  a  considerable  amount 
of  drift  or  bowlder  deposit,  with  fine  white  or  yellow  marly  sands  and 
clays  in  regular  layers,  showing  the  deposit  to  be  Post- Pliocene,  and 
that  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  comparatively  quiet.  The  interesting 
features  of  this  park  are  the  large  springs  at  the  base  of  the  high  hills 
which  sun'ound  it.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  spring  of  very  pure 
cold  water,  flowing  out  from  beneath  limestone  mountains,  forming  a 
stream  of  10  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep,  supplying  water  for  irrigating  a 
large  part  of  the  park.  On  the  uoi*th  side  there  is  a  sx)ring  aboat  the 
same  size  as  the  others.  Other  springs  occur  often,  so  that  this  little 
park  is  intersected  with  small  streams  in  every  direction. 
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From  Mantua  to  Wellsville,  iu  Cache  Valley,  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try on  either  side  of  the  road  is  very  rugged.  The  rocUs  are  mostly 
limestones.  The  road  runs  between  two  ridges  of  upheaval,  or  a  mono- 
clinal  valley,  with  the  bluish,  cherty,  brittle  limestone  rising  up  1,500  to 
2,000  feet  on  the  west  side,  inclining  a  little  north  of  east  at  a  very  large 
angle,  while  on  the  east  side  the  hills  are  more  rounded,  800  to  1,000 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  but  dipping  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Tlie  range  of  mountains  west  of  VVellsville  must  average  1,500 
leet  in  height;  down  the  valley  are  one  or  two  of  the  highest  peaks — 
over  2,000  feet — which  are  covered  with  snow  in  midsummer.  They  are 
c()mi)Osed  almost  wholly  of  limestones  and  quartzites.  To  the  eastward 
the  ridges  reach  to  an  unknown  distance,  becoming  lower  and  the  strat;^ 
inclining  at  a  smaller  angle.  Instead  of  beds  of  massive  limestone,  there 
are  alternations  of  arenaceous  clays,  limestones,  and  sandstones,  >  ielding 
more  readily  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  in  consequence  the  liills  are 
more  rounded  and  covered  with  grass  or  small  trees.  I  have  estimated 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  stratified  rocks  iu  this  region  at  10,000  feet, 
and  it  is  with  this  mass  that  we  have  to  deal  at  this  time.  This  esti- 
mate does  not  include  the  Tertiary  beds,  either  modern  or  ancient,  which 
are  nearly  always  present  in  some  form. 

Cache  Valley  opens  into  Salt  Lake  Valley  by  way  of  Bear  Kiver 
Bay,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  lake  itself  formerly  extended 
all  over  Cache  Valley.  The  modern  Tertiary  or  Pliocene  deposits 
which  cover  the  valley  jut  up  against  the  mountains  on  all  sides, 
M'ith  the  terraces  which  are  distinct,  although  not  so  strongly 
markexl  as  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Most  of  the  building  rocks  at 
Wellsville  are  the  soft  sandstones  of  the  modern  deposits,  which 
I  have,  in  a  former  report,  called  the  Salt  Lake  group.  Compact,  rusty 
brown  quartzites  enter  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  to  considerable  ex- 
tent; but  for  sills,  corners,  chimney-tops,  and  other  ornamental  purposes, 
the  whitish-gray  and  gray- brown  sandstones  are  used,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  durable,  and  can  be  wrought  into  any  desirable  shape. 
These  calcareous  sandstones  are  horizontal,  and  imderlie  the  plateaus  or 
terraces  iu  the  valley.  The  quarry  near  Wellsville  is  not  profitable,  as 
the  principal  layer  of  rock  is  not  more  than  12  or  14  inches  in  thickness, 
and  several  feet  of  superficial  gravel  and  mtirl  have  to  be  removed  before 
the  sandstone  can  be  obtained.  Kear  Mendon  the  sandstone  is  much 
more  compact,  and  occurs  in  several  layers.  It  is  quite  white,  and  forms 
very  beautiful  walls.  It  varies  much  in  texture,  some  of  it  very  porous, 
but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  close-gniined  enough  for  durability.  It  is  in 
some  instances  a  perfect  Oolite.  At  Logan  the  principal  co-operative 
store,  a  large  two-story  building,  is  constructed  qf  a  rock  from  this  group, 
which  is  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  fresh- water  and  land  shells  of  the 
genera  Limnea^  Physa^  Vivipara,  Helix,  &c.,  apparently  identical  with 
recent  species.  I  was  informed  that  this  rock  comes  from  the  foot-hills 
of  the  mountains  just  west  of  Mendon.  It  is  the  upper  layer,  and  is  a 
light-brown  calcareous  sandstone.  The  shells  are  nearly  all  casts,  the 
rock  being  soporous  in  texture  that  the  calcareous  shell  is  in  most  eases 
dissolved  out.  The  ridge  of  elevation,  or  range  of  mointains,  as  it  might 
more  properly  be  called,  which  forms  the  eastern  wall  of  Cache  Valley, 
breaks  oft*  suddenly  near  Mendon,  and  from  thence  northward  it  appears 
in  detached  portions  and  of  far  less  magnitude.  But  the  range  or  ridge 
which  walls  in  the  east  side  is  lofty  and  continuous.  To  gain  some 
knowledge  of  its  structure,  I  ascended  Logan  Oaiion  about  four  miles  in 
a  straight  dine  above  its  mouth.  The  cation  seems  to  be  due  partly  to 
a  fissure  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones  and  the  erosion  of  the  little 
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fitroain  that  passes  tlironijh  it.    T!»e  strata  appear  to  incliiio  each  way 
1  roui  the  ;^()r^**  as  a  sort  oi"  axis.    Tliore  is  coiisichTable  irre^uhirity  in  the 
hei^^lit  of  the  liills  on  cither  side  oi'  tlie  canon,  bnt  they  vary  trom  800 
to  2,000  feet.     Some  of  the  lii;^hest  j^oints  liave  banks  of  snow  all  the 
year.    Tiu^  inelination  of  tlie  strata  of  limestone  varies  from  S^  (o  20^. 
i'iie  {greatest  dip  is  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  ^orge,  and  as  we  aseeud,it 
dimiiiislies  until  it  is  uniformly  about  G^  to  10^.    One  f^nmp  of  strata  near 
the  entrance  of  the  canon  is 33^.    Some  fragments  seem  to  have  bnikoD 
oil' of  the  main  rid^^C'*,  and  appear  to  incline  west  toward  the  valley,  giv- 
injif  to  the  section  the  appearance  of  an  anticlinal.    This  caiion  form^an 
extremely  interestinjjf  cross-section  of  the  Carboniferous  limestones,  and 
reveals  their  nnissiveness  antl  encninous  thickness.     They  cannot  be 
less  than  5,000  feet  in  thickness.    The  rock  is  quite  hard,  brittle,  of  a 
bluish  ffray  ccdor,  and  in  some  layers  full  of  seams  and  cavities  of  eal- 
cite.     A  line  stream,  about  thirty  yards  wi<le  and  an  averaj^e  of  2  or  3 
fret  in  tleptli,  rashes  foaminji:  down  over  the  immense  nmssc^s  of  rook 
v.hich  have  fallen  from  the  mountain-sides  into  its  channel.     The  local 
drift  is  here  a  conspicuous  feature  also.    Jt  is  composed  of  roundetl 
bowld(Ms,  with  clays  and  marls  reaching  a  thickness  of  100  to  150  feet 
in  rejj:nlar  and  horizontal  strata,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  gorge,  and 
showing  that,  ho\V(*ver  turbulent  the  waters,  the  materials  were  dei)os- 
ited  in  a  lake.    At  the  entrance  of  tin*  cailon  are  some  remarkable  ter- 
races, compos(Hl  of  sjinds,  clays,  marls,  and  rounded  bowlders.    The  high 
liiiiestoneritlges  which  bonnd  Cache  Valley  on  the  east  extend  far  south 
of  Lv)gan,  and  immediately  at  the  base  are  a  number  of  pros])erous  Mor- 
mon towns,  as  lliram,  Paradise,  and  others.    The  trend  is  somewhat 
to  the  east  of  southland  is  comi)0^e;l  almost  entirely  ot*  limestones  of 
Carbonil'erous  age.     North  of  Logan  to  Smithtield,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles,  the  (piartzites,  with  variegated  sandstones  and  clays,  appear 
beneath  tlie  limestones.     Owing  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
rocky  strata,  the  symmetry  of  tlie  range  is  lost  to  some  extent.     The 
ranges  of  hills,  or  of  mountains,  as  they  might  be  called,  which   bound 
the  west  side  of  Cache  Valley,  seem  to  be  composed  of  the  same  kind  of 
rocks,   limestones,   and   qnartzites,  for  the   most  part,  with   partings 
of  clay  at  times.    This  range  separates  the  two  valleys — Malade  Valley 
from  Cache  \'allev.      1  was  not  able*  to  make  a  minute  examination  of 
the   whole  c<mntry,   inchuUng  l^romontory  3Ionntain,   extending  far 
northward,  which  is  occuiued  by  qnartzites  and  limestones  which  are, 
probably,  mostly  of  Carboniferous  age.    From  Corinne  to  Monument 
Point,  along  the  Central  Pacilic  Kailroad,  none  bnt  dark,  slate-colored 
limestones  can  be  seen.    Jt  would  api>ear,  therefore,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  Utah  is  made  up  of  these  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  mountains, 
trending  nearly  north  and  south,  with  intervening  valleys  of  greater  or 
less  width,  which,  after  their  elevation,  formed  shore-lines  f  u-  detached 
lakes  or  bays.     So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  would  a'opear  that  the 
last  lake  period  of  this  portion  of  the  West  commenced  in  the  Pliocene 
epoch  and  continued  on  up  to  the  present  time;  that  the  waters  once 
filled  all  these  valleys,  so  that  they  rested  high  upon  the  sides  of  the 
monntains,  deimsiting  the  sediments  of  the  Salt  Lake  gronp,  gradually 
passing  into  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  whi(;h  verge  upon  our  present 
period.    It  is  quite  possible  that  there  have  been  oscillations  of  level  in 
these  modern  lake-waters ;  but  so  tar  as  the  pmofs  go,  this  great  iidand 
lake  may  have  continued  quite  uniform  until  the  Terrace  eiMxih,  and 
that  then  the  waters  gradually  receded  to  their  present  position.    If 
these  statements  are  true,  and  I  believe  they  arc,  this  couutrj'  is  in- 
vested with  a  charming  interest  to  the  geologist. 
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The  story  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  geotof^cal 
history  of  this  great  interior  ba^iu  can,  no  doubt,  be  traced  by  uniting 
link  to  link  the  internal  evidence  of  the  rocky  strata  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  and  this  work  belongs  to  the  province  of  tiio 
geologist.  To  contribute  something  toward  the  task  of  reconstructing  the 
j)hysical  geography  of  this  country  in  past  geological  times  is  my  principal 
object  in  writing  out  the  geological  features  of  our  route  in  so  great  detail. 
There  is  so  much  similarity  in  the  general  structure  of  the  country  that  I 
might  express  the  more  prominent  points  in  few  words,  but  this  would  fail 
to  give  definiteness  to  the  work.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  shall  present 
the  principal  facts  observed  during  each  day's  travel  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  obtained. 

As  we  proceed  northward  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
become  more  irregular  and  broken.  Massive  beds  of  the  limestone 
can  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  cai>ping  the  summits,  and 
inclining  from  the  valley  eastward  at  vaiious  angles,  but  the  lower 
hills  in  front  are  much  rounded  and  covered  with  grass,  showing  the 
softer  character  of  the  underlying  rocks.  Clays,  sands,  and  quartzites  of 
various  textures  prevail.  On  th<^  west  side  the  nucleus  of  the  mountains 
is  undoubtedly  the  same;  but  high  up  on  the  summits,  as  well  as  on  the 
Bides,  are  found  the  yellowish  and  whitish  marls  and  sandstones  of  tho 
later  Tertiary  or  lake  deposits,  filling  up,  to  some  extent,  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  and  sometimes  inclining,  at  a  moderate  angle,  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  older  rocks  beneath ;  with  the  latter,  however,  the 
iormer  do  not  conform.  This  range  of  mountains,  which  continues  unin- 
terruptedly nearly  to  Marsh  Valley,  on  the  west  side  of  Eound  Valley, 
rises  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  bed  of  Bear  River.  The  summits  are 
covered  with  bowlders,  mostly  quartzites.  The  outline  of  this  range  is 
formed  of  an  irregular  series  of  cones,  with  a  general  dip  to  the  east. 
The  inclination  is  quite  irregular,  sometimes  10°,  then  00°  or  70o.  There 
is  so  much  material  of  a  soft  nature  that  yields  readily  to  atmospheric 
influences  that  the  underlying  harder  strata  are  much  concealed,  so  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  continuous  section.  The  mountains  on 
the  west  side  from  the  crossing  of  Bear  River' to  Bridgeport  present  a 
very  abrupt  front  toward  the  valley.  Originally  the  quartzites,  clays, 
and  limestones  were  elevated  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  ridges  or 
hills  on  the  east  side,  inclining  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  outburst 
of  igneous  rocks  has  produced  some  changes  in  position  since  theelevation 
of  the  older  rocks.  The  igneous  rocks  have  the  peculiar  somber  hue  and 
abruptness  of  basalts,  and,  in  this  case,  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  up  under  great  pressure,  so  that  they  are  exceedingly  compact 
and  massive  on  the  surface,  and  even 'where  the  little  streams  have 
flowed  down  the  sides,  forming  deep  canons,  the  same  close  texture  is 
shown.  Wherever  the  sedimentary  beds  come  in  contact  with  these 
basalts,  they  are  changed  more  or  less.  The  clays  are  changed  into 
bluish  slates,  the  quartzites  are  more  crystalline^  and  the  limestones  are 
more  or  less  metamorphic,  and  exhibit  a  darker  hue.  They  are  also 
full  of  cavities,  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  or  calcite,  and  seams  of 
quartz.  In  this  range  of  hills  or  mountains,  near  Bridgeport,  silver 
mines  have  been  found.  One  lode  has  been  discovered  that  yielded  ore 
which  is  said  to  assay  $75  i)er  ton.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  will 
ever  be  a  successful  mining  district,  and  however  rich  the  ore  may  be 
in  localities,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  only  in  pockets,  and  not  in 
regular  lodes.  The  area  is  limited,  and  whatever  ore  there  may  be,  it 
ha«  probably  been  segregated  in  fissures  or  cavities  by  the  action  of  the 
basalts  on  the  contiguous  quartzites.  Originally  the  quartzites  and  lime- 
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fitones  inclined  at  a  \iv;^\\  an;;^1e  eastward,  and  gave  to  the  west  side  of  the 
ran<2;e  of  hills  a  slope  like  the  steep  root'  of  a  house,  but  the  elevations 
of  the  basalts,  which  occur  mostly  on  the  e;ist  side,  carried  the  strat- 
ified beds  up  toward  the  sniniuit  of  the  ridge  in  such  a  way  that  a  sort 
of  local  synclinal  was  formed.  Tiie  abruptness  of  the  sides  of  this  range 
of  hills,  and  the  dark  color  of  the  massive  basalts,  with  the  vaiiegated 
color  of  the  changed  and  unchanged  roeks,  which  send  the  ridge-like 
cones  up  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  valley,  give  a  remarkably  rugged, 
picturesque  character  to  the  scener3\  The  valley  at  the  base  is  a  meadow 
in  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation.  It  is  divided  up  into  farming  lands 
and  me^idows,  and  the  numerous  little  streams  which  gash  deeply  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  tlow  down  the  steep  foot-hills  can  be  easily 
guided  all  over  the  fertile  valley. 

The  immediate  valley  of  Bear  River,  near  the  crossing,  is  somewhat 
interesting  on  account  of  the  fine  develoi)ment  of  the  lake  dei)osit.  It 
is  here  composed  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  yeUow  and  nisty-drab  color, 
and  attains  a  thickness  of  200  to  oOO  feet.  The  elevation  of  Bear 
Kiver  Valley  at  the  bridge  is  4,542.5  feet,  and  the  highest  ternico  on  the 
east  side  4,7.'57.7  feet,  and  the  highest  on  the  west  4,770.3  feet.  TJie 
immediate  valley  of  Bear  River  mav  be  said  to  have  been  worn  out  of 
the  Pliocene  or  lake  deposit.  Looking  southward  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Cache  Valley,  the  Tertiary  betls  can  be  distinctly  seen,  jutting  ap 
against  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  literally  filling  up  the  low  places 
in  th<^  range.  Looking  northward  the  same  beds  seem  to  jut  up  against 
the  hills,  but  the  river  appears  to  eut  narrow,  gorge  like  channels  through 
s(?veral  of  the  ])anUlel  ranges  of  hills  or  mount:ains.  From  time  to  time 
we  find  heavy  beds  of  conglomerates  resting  upon  the  finer  sediments 
of  the  lake  deposit,  the  exact  age  of  which  is  obscun*,  though  probably 
formed  just  prior  to  the  i)resent  order  of  things. 

Before  leaving  this  beautiful  valley  we  may  say  a  word  about  its  agri- 
cultural resources.  It  is  about  7  miles  wide,  and  GO  in  length  from 
north  to  south.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  all  my  party  to 
find  these  mountain  valleys  filled  up  with  inhabitants,  and  the  land 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  Cache  Valley  there  are  at  least 
t.en  thousand  people  at  this  time  industriously  cultivating  the  soil,  with 
all  the  appliances  of  comfort  anmnd  them.  Whenever  this  country 
eseapes  tlie  ravages  of  the  destructive  grasshopper  the  crops  are  abun- 
dant. On  either  side  of  the  valley  great  numbers  of  little  streams,  after 
cutting  deep  gorges  into  the  mountains,  fiow  down  into  the  plains,  and 
are  guided  by  tlie  farmer  all  over  his  lands.  There  is  no  cultivation 
without  irrigation,  and  with  it,  crops  of  all  kinds  are  most  excellent. 
The  average  elevation  is  only  between  4,0(M)  and  5,000  feet.  We  le^ive 
the  valley,  on  our  journey  by  way  of  Red  Rock  Pass,  which  is  formed  of 
a  group  of  Carboniferous  limestones,  a  portion  of  which  have  a  reddish 
appearance  in  the  distance,  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  small 
stream,  which  constitutes  the  drainage  of  the  upper  or  north  edge  of  the 
valley,  has,  at  some  points,  cut  a  narrow  channel  through  what  may  have 
been  a  sort  of  anticlinal  fissure,  for  the  strata  of  limestone  incline  each 
way  from  the  opening  or  pass,  10*^  to  20o.  These  masses  of  limestone  all 
point  to  a  period  of  great  erosion,  and  are  monuments  to  indicate  the 
huge  and  extensive  thickness  of  the  limestone  strata  in  this  region. 
East  Red  Rock  is  300  feet  from  summit  to  base.  The  divide  lM?tweeu  the 
drainage  of  Bear  River  and  that  of  Port  Neuf,  which  flows  into  Snake 
River,  is  5,041.0  feet  in  elevation.  From  Red  liock  l\ass  we  travel  down 
Marsh  Valley,  with  high  hills  and  some  quite  lofty  peaks  on  either  sidOi 
composed  of  the  same  quartzites  and  limestones  that  we  have  before 
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noted.  The  valley  is  about  ten  miles  wide  and  is  entirely  occupied  with 
the  Pliocene  beds  from  side  to  side.  The  terraces  underlaid  by  this 
deposit  are  a  marked  feature,  and  rise  300  feet  above  the  creek,  the 
middle  one  150  feet  and  the  lowest  50  feet.  The  hills  on  the  west  side 
are  lower  and  less  rugged,  rising  400  to  1,000  feet  above  the  valley ;  but 
on  the  east  side  they  are  more  formidable,  1,500  to  1,800  feet  in  height. 
The  surface  outlines  are  quite  rounded  and  smooth  by  weathering,  so  that 
the  strata  are  not  well  defined.  Marsh  Valley,  which  is  about  five  miles 
in  length,  is  like  a  meadow  covered  with  tall,  thick  grass.  Soon  after 
passing  the  divide,  a  small  stream  commences  running  northward  toward 
the  Port  Neuf,  and  on  either  side  are  wide,  swampy,  or  springy  Ixilts, 
contributing  springs  at  every  step,  and  in  a  distance  of  ten  miles  it  be- 
comes a  good-sized  river.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  a  marked 
feature.  The  entire  channel  was  filled  with  several  species  of  water- 
plants,  PotamogetOHj  Ranunculus^  Braseniay  Myriophyllum^  and  many 
others.  As  a  necessary  result,  the  fresh-water  molluscous  life  was  most 
abundant,  Planorhis,  Limnea^  Phym^  &c. 

About  ten  miles  north  of  Carpenter's  Station  we  come  to  the  southern 
border  of  the  great  basaltic  overfiow  in  the  valley  of  Port  Neuf  and  Snake 
Kiver,  for  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  comparatively  modern  eruption 
of  igneous  material  covered  an  immense  area  of  country,  and  might  be 
called  the  basin  of  a  wide,  extended  lake  of  igneous  material,  of  which 
the  Snake- liiver  Basin  was  the  center.  Whether  the  melted  material 
flowed  up  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  empty  into  the  Snake  River,  or 
issued  from  fissures  extending  up  these  valleys  and  overflowing  them  from 
side  to  side,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  latter  explanation  is  most 
l^robably  the  trueone,judgingfrom  the  uniformity  in  thickness  and  extent 
of  this  vast  sheet  of  lava.  The  elevation  of  our  camp  on  the  south  border 
of  the  lava  basin  inPort  Neuf  Valley  is4,625.5  feet,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  height  to  which  it  reached  in  its  overflow.  The  little  streams 
havecut  new  channels  directly  through  thelavaflooring,  and  thusexcellent 
sections  of  it  may  be  studied.  Asa  rule  the  streams  flow  alongdeep  muddy 
channels,  with  boggy  border  and  abrupt  sides  obstructing  and  even  ren- 
dering the  fording  of  them  dangerous ;  and  on  either  side,  varying  in  dis- 
tance from  a  few  yards  to  a  half  a  mile,  is  a  vertical  wall  of  basalt, 
which,  in  the  distance,  has  a  partially  columnar  appearance.  The  basalt 
fractures  into  vertical  masses  that  have  an  obscure  five  or  six  sided  form. 
Sometimes  these  walls  are  so  steep  and  uniform  for  miles  that  they  can- 
not be  scaled,  and  some  broken-down,  eroded  portion  must  be  sought  for 
before  the  traveler  can  escape  from  the  marshy  channel  of  the  streams 
to  the  table-like  plateau  above.  The  lower  portion  of  this  lava  floor  is 
very  compact  and  massive,  but  the  top  part  is  more  or  less  vesicular. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  usual  spongy  lava ;  it  is  all  very  heavy, 
even  though  full  of  cavities.  It  effervesces  freely,  showing  the  presence 
of  lime  in  considerable  quantities.  The  illustrations  of  exfoliation  are 
abundant  everywhere.  Sometimes  quite  thick  beds  show  an  exposed 
surface  of  rounded  masses,  decomposing  in  concentric  layers  as  if  it 
was  an  aggregation  of  large  concretions.  The  disintegration  of  these 
igneous  rocks  is  mostly  accomplished  through  the  process  of  exfoliation. 
The  general  api)earance  of  this  table-sha[)ed  belt  of  basalt  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  ranges  of  hills  on  either  side.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  the  foot-hills  are  quite  irregular,  high,  and  covered  with  drift.  Ou 
the  west  side  they  slope  rather  gently  down  to  the  river,  deeply  cut 
here  and  there  by  ravines.  The  superficial  deposits  extend  high  up,  500 
feet  or  more  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  lapping  smoothly  on  the  basis 
rocks.    The  white  Pliocene  sandstones  are  exposed  at  one  locality  not 
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far  below  tlift  tollfifate.  The  Port  NiMif  River  is  full  of  little  falls  or 
rapids  o  to  G  feet  lii;^h,  where  the  water  Hows  over  the  imsaltie  tloor,  add- 
ing; luiuli  to  the  attractive  lK»aiity  of  the  sceinMy.  Here  and  there  we 
Ihid  ou(ero|)i>iiigs  of  eherty  and  sili(!ions  limestones  iinderlai<l  by  shales. 
Isolated  hills  or  ridfj^es  eoniposed  of  thc»se  rocks  are  revealed  by  the  river, 
fioniethnes  extendiniy  partly  across  the  valley,  ivmnants  left  from  former 
erosions.  At  the  bend  of  Port  Neuf  a  pretty  little  stream  about  10  feet 
wide  Hows  in  from  the  northeast.  On  the  west  side  the  rasty-frray 
qnartzites  are  well  shown,  inclinin;^5.j'=^.  Jn  passing  down  the  I\)rt  Neiif 
from  the  bend,  we  have  the  yelh)vvisli-jjray  qnartzites  jnst  mentioned, 
then  dull  purplish  quartzite,  composed  larjjfely  of  anapf^re^ate  of  (piartz 
pebbles,  then  dark  puri)lish  drab  slates.  The  latter  seem  to  form  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  a  lowd  anticlinal.  The  reverse  dip  extends  only  a  short 
distance,  while  the  original  dip,  a  little  north  of  Ciist,  is  restored,  and 
this  continues  for  live  or  six  miles,  the  strata  ccmsistinj^  of  alternate  beda 
of  qnartzites,  slates,  limestones,  &c.,  im'lining  ITP  to  oip.  In  this  series 
are  three  beds  of  inq)ure  eherty  limestones.  The  qnartzites  possess  a 
great  variety  of  texture  and  color,  from  a  dirty,  rusty  brown  or  rusty  yel- 
low to  a  line  grayish  quartz.  The  reddish  or  puri)lish  <inartzite  is  veiy 
thick,  and  forms  most  beautiful  putlding-stones,  very  seldom  a  coarse 
congKnnerate.  At  the  lower  end  of  Port  Neuf  (>anon,  just  l>elbre  it  o[>ens 
into  the  plain,  there  is  a  high  ridge,  lising  1,5(M)  to  i-*,000  feet  above  the 
river,  which  seems  to  form  the  central  mass  of  tin*  general  anticlinal,  for 
the  strata  dip  each  way  from  it.  This  ridge,  as  it  extends  off  far  south- 
ward, shows  the  slopes  or  inclinations  of  the  beds  well.  The  Port  Neuf, 
after  making  the  bend  near  Robber's  Roost  City,  cuts  a  channel  through 
the  ridges  nearly  at  right  angles  for  live  or  six  mih»s,  ex|>osing  at  least 
10,(M)0  feet  of  quartzite.  The  ridges  run  (juite  regularly  nort  h  and  south, 
and  the  principal  ones  are  very  persistent,  while  connet^ted  with  them 
are  some  fragmentary  ones.  The  age  of  this  vast  series  of  stratified 
rocks  is  quite  obscure,  and  niny  continue  so.  The  limestt)nes  which  con- 
tain the  well-delined  Carboniferous  fossils  mark  a htuizon  which  takes  in 
a  considerable  thi(?kness,  but  below  this  horizon  there  is  a  group  of 
strata  of  variable  thickiu\ss,  as  well  as  t<»xture,  that  is  not  lilcely  to  ivveal 
the  proofs  of  its  age.  It  is  true  that  there  is  ample  room  for  several  times 
as  great  a  thickness  of  strata  in  the  J)evonian  and  Silurian,  and  even 
extending  down  into  the  sub-Silurian,  where,  perhaps,  some  of  the  nieta- 
mori)hic  qnartzites  should  be  jilaced.  In  this  report  1  shall  merely  state 
the  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  obsi>rve  them,  and  await  the  msults  of 
future  explorations  to  clear  up  any  obscurities.  In  this  great  country  the 
forumtions  are  usually  so  widely  extended  geographically  that  the  discov- 
ery of  proofs  of  their  age  at  any  one  locality  may  unravel  the  obscurities 
of  years  of  labor.  Limestonesofundoubted  Carboniferous  age  occur  every- 
where, and,  as  a  rule,  cover  the  summit^s  and  Hanks  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  hills  or  mountains.  In  many  instances  the  great  thickness  of  these 
limestones  and  the  slowness  with  which  they  yield  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences have  prevented  many  of  the  ranges  from  being  mucli  rounded, 
and  perhaps  removed  entirely.  Over  a  great  ]>ortion  of  Utah,  extending 
northward  into  Idaho  and  Montana,  the  Carboniferous  limestones  form  the 
great  protecting  covering  to  the  mountain  ranges.  The  erosion  of  the 
basalt  in  the  Port  Xeuf  Caiion  is  a  feature  of  some  interest.  Sometimes 
for  miles  it  has  be<?n  entirely  removed ;  then  it  will  re-api)ear  in  full  force. 
Remnants  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  caiion,  showing  that  the 
Avaters  at  a  modern  i)eriod  have  worn  wide  channels  through.  In  some 
instances  there  are  evidences  of  two  great  periods  of  outtlow  of  melted 
inaterialy  forming  horizontal  belts,  as  it  were.    At  one  locality  this  fea- 
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tare  is  well  shown  where  the  river  has  cut  throng^h  the  basalt,  revealiug 
150  feet  in  thickness,  with  the  floor  or  termees;  the  lower  one  is  the  ini- 
ineiiiate  channel  of  the  river,  and  the  other  forming  distinct  walls  on 
either  side,  with  an  obscuixi  columnar  fracture.  1  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  were  at  least  two  important  periods  of  overflow  of  basalt  all 
over  this  region,  although  in  a  geologiciil  sense  they  are  connected  to- 
gether. After  leaving  Port  Neuf  Canon  we  conie  out  into  the  broad  plains 
bordering  on  Snake  Kiver;  on  either  side,  as  we  continue  northward  to 
Boss's  Fork,  we  find  the  hills  of  various  heights  and  composed  of  a  va- 
riety of  quartzites,  with  some  limestones.  They  are  much  rounded,  and 
covered  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  debris  or  kind  of  drift,  and  the  w^hitish 
and  gray  sandstones  and  the  yellow  and  drab  marl  of  the  Pliocene  till 
up  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  and  sometimes  incline  at  a  small 
angle,  as  if  they  had  participated  in  some  of  the  lat^r  movements  that 
elevated  the  country  to  its  present  iwsition.  From  the  stage  station  on 
Boss's  Fork  to  the  present  location  of  Fort  Ilall  is  about  10  miles.  The 
valley  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  was  originally  called  Warm  Spiing  Valley, 
from  some  warm  springs  that  form  the  sources  of  the  little  sti-eams  that 
flow  through  it,  but  it  has  since  received  the  patriotic  name  of  Lincoln 
Valley.  Among  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  that  border  the  east  side  of 
the  great  Snake  Eiver  basui,  especially  from  Port  Neuf  Canon  north- 
ward, the  Pliocene  deposits  are  well  shown,  and  lie  beneath  the  basaltio 
floor.  In  the  Port  Neuf  Canon  this  fact  is  illustnited  by  the  wearing  away 
of  the  cap  or  Ooor  of  basalt  in  a  number  of  localities,  but  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  this  is  shown  with  equal  clearness  by  the  elevations  of 
the  basalt.  The  dip  of  the  beds  is  not  great,  usually  not  more  than  5^  or 
IQo,  and  in  all  cases  in  the  direction  of  the  great  basin.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  there  had  been  a  moderate  elevation  of  tbe  mountain  ranges 
or  a  depression  of  the  biisin  at  a  very  modern  date,  even  approaching  very 
close  to  our  present  i)eriod.  The  ettusion  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  igne- 
ous matter  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  might  suggest  the  possibility, 
or  even  i>robability,  that  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  hills, 
around  the  borders,  was  either  contemporaneous  or  subsequent  to  tho 
efl'usion  of  the  melted  material.  If  the  elevation  began  with  the  erup- 
tion, it  certainly  continued  long  after  it  ceased,  inasmuch  as  the  basalt 
is  lifted  up  in  thick  beds,  at  the  same  angle  with  the  underlying  strata. 
Not  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Port  Neuf  and  Snake  Kiver  is  the  basalt 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  lake  deposits,  but  in  numerous  localities 
all  over  the  Northwest,  it  seems  to  rest  upon  these  Pliocene  beds,  readily' 
adapting  itself  by  the  form  of  the  under  surface  to  the  irreguhuities  of 
the  surface  of  the  lake  deposits. 

A  tew  words  in  regard  to  the  geological  character  of  the  hills  border- 
ing Lincoln  Valley,  around  Fort  Hall,  may  not  be  without  interest  iu 
this  connection.  In  ascending  a  small  gorge-like  valley  east  of  the  fort, 
where  the  waters  have  excavated  a  channel  directly  through  the  differ- 
ent beds,  we  have  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  such  of  them  as 
are  developed  in  this  region.  There  is  a  general  dip  to  the  strata  that 
may  be  regarded  as  uniform  and  in  one  direction,  but  the  local  disturb- 
ances are,  oftentimes,  very  complicated,  and  in  many  cases  formations 
which  are  really  well  developed  are  entirely  concealed  over  large  areas, 
or  simply  crop  out  here  and  there  over  very  restricted  areas.  The  moun- 
tsiin  ranges  all  over  the  West  are  i'uU  of  canons  and  valleys,  cuts  or 
gashes,  from  the  axes  or  central  portions  to  the  plains.  These  vary  so 
much  in  character,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  erosive  force,  that  some 
of  them  may  penetrate  the  very  core  of  the  mountain,  and  cut  through 
all  the  strata  on  the  sides  into  the  plains,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  shal* 
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low,  or  80  liard,  and  the  strata  so  covered  with  p^rass  or  iiebrisj  tbat  they 
elude  the  scnitiuy  of  the  geologist.  By  exploring  with  much  care  large 
numbers  of  these  natursil  cuts,  a  very  true  conception  of  tlie  geological 
stnicture  of  a  mountain  range  may  be  obtained.  It  is  usually  quite 
diiilcult  to  meiisure  the  thickness  of  the  l»eds ;  iuileed,  it  is  impossible: 
and  we  must  thei*efore  rely  ui)on  a  judicious  estimate,  aided  by  good 
barometrical  observations.  Neither  ai'e  exiict  instnmieutal  measure- 
ments of  stratii  of  great  importance  in  this  countr>'.  Take,  lor  example, 
the  lime^touesof  the  Carboniferous  age ;  they  vary  in  thickness  in  difler- 
cut  localities,  all  the  way  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  as  many  thousauds, 
and  yet  they  being  sea-formed  rocks,  are  supposed  to  tend  toward  uni- 
formity of  thickness.  In  this  narrow  valley  we  lind  that  the  Pliocene 
beds  which  form  the  foot-hills  of  all  the  ranges  of  mountains  surround- 
ing the  great  Snake- KivcT  Basin  are  also  under  the  great  basiUt  floor. 
These  beds  sometimes  aw^  found  4(H)  or  500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  i>lains,  and  so  conceal  the  underlying  rocks,  upon  which  they  re- 
pose uncouformably,  that  it  is  ditiicult  to  unravel  their  connections. 
Then  there  is  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet  of  grayish-brown  lime- 
stones, moi'c  or  less  arenaceous,  with  intercalated  layers  of  clay  or  lime- 
stone, and  full  of  Jurassic  fossils.  Underneath  is  a  group  of  sand- 
stones, varying  in  color  from  a  dark  to  a  light  brick-red,  resembling  the 
sandstones  so  well  shown  in  Weber  Canon,  and  probably  of  the  same 
age,  but  entirely  destitute  of  organic  remains.  This  group  is  300  to  500 
feet  thick,  and  inclines  15^  to  25^5  underlying  the  reil  sandstones  are 
limestones,  which  arc  undoubtedly  Carboniferous,  and  beneath  them 
quartzites,  sandstones,  pudding-stones,  conglomerates,  of  unknown 
agi».  T1k3  group  thus  enumerated  forms  the  nmss  or  bulk  of  the  regu- 
larly stmtilied  rocks,  composing  the  ranges  around  this  great  basin. 

liefore  closing  this  chapter,  I  may  enumerate  some  of  the  elevations 
along  our  route,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  heights  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  phiins  and  valleys,  as  well  as  to  indicate  one  of  the 
imi>ortant  conditions  for  successful  agriculture.  There  seems  to  be  no 
want  of  fertility  in  the  soil  of  our  western  plains,  and  when  the  two 
most  im])r>rtant  conditions  are  favorable,  climate  and  moisture,  or  water 
for  the  ))urposes  of  irrigation,  then  agriculture  will  be  a  success.  How- 
ever abundant  the  water  may  be,  either  in  the  form  of  rain  or  in  streams 
for  irrigation,  if  the  elevation  is  7,000  feet  and  upward,  the  climate  is 
liable  to  be  too  severe  and  unccrtuin  for  settlement.  From  barometrical 
observations  along  the  route  of  travel  we  Ibund  that  the  elevation  of  our 
camp  on  Ross's  Fork  was  4,394  feet  above  the  sea ;  on  the  divide  toward 
Fort  Hall,  5,072  feet ;  Fort  ITall,  4,724.  These  figures  will  serve  to  indi- 
eixte  the  general  elevation  of  the  plains  and  the  immediate  foot-hills,  and 
they  show  that  the  climate  need  not  be  more  unfavorable  for  agriculturo 
than  that  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in  which  the  Mormons  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful. How  far  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  an 
obstiicle  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide.  The  past  season  was  an 
unusually  dry  one.  The  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  in 
June  on  the  Snake  lliver  plains  was  35^,  which  indicates  an  unusual 
freedom  from  moisture  in  the  air.  The  broad  bottoms  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Snake  lliver  are  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and  cau  be  made 
very  productive ;  large  quantities  of  hay  are  prepared  every  season. 
Inasmuch  as  an  Indian  reservation  has  been  made  on  Boss  Fork,  we 
nmy  have  some  experiments  in  agriculture  on  these  plains  in  a  short 
time. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
FROM  FORT  HALL,  roAHO,  TO  FORT  ELLIS,  MONTANA. 

We  will  not  take  our  leave  of  Fort  Hall  without  a  word  of  thanks  to 
the  ofl&cers  of  that  post  for  their  hospitable  courtesy  to  us.  We  remained 
in  this  beautiful  locality,  a  real  oasis  it  might  be  called,  two  days,  rest- 
ing our  animals  and  laying  in  supplies  and  making  rei>airs.  Every 
facility  that  could  possibly  be  provided  for  us,  was  granted  by  Captain 
J.  E.  Putnam,  the  officer  in  command,  as  well  as  by  Lieutenant  Wilsoi), 
commissary  and  quartermaster.  The  manner  in  which  Captain  Putnam 
extended  the  courtesies  of  the  post  to  all  my  party  was  even  more 
grateful  than  the  material  afforded.  The  assistance  we  obtained  hero 
advanced  our  explorations  several  days  of  time.  Fort*  Hall  it^  a  small 
but  exceedingly  neat  post,  which  was  constructed  by  the  officer  at  pres- 
ent in  command  about  one  year  ago,  and  is  located  in  a  beautiful,  fer- 
tile, grassy  valley,  among  the  foot-hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Snake 
Biver  Basin,  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  old  Fort  Hall.  Numerous 
streams  of  pure  water  have  been  conveyed,  by  artificial  channels,  all 
through  and  around  the  grounds,  so  that,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the 
vegetation  of  the  surrounding  country  is  parched  by  the  sun's  rays,  it  is 
here  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  springtime.  During  the  winter,  the  waters 
coming  from  Warm  Springs,  about  two  miles  above  the  post,  never 
freeze  over,  and  the  whole  valley  is  protected  from  the  cold  winds  by 
the  surrounding  hills,  so  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  desirable  Six>ts  in  Idaha  No  finer  locality  for  a  military  x>ost 
could  have  been  selected  in  this  region. 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  23,  we  left  this  pleasant  resting-place  and  the 
kind  hospitality  of  its  officers  with  reluctance,  and  made  our  camp  ou 
Blackfoot  Fork,  about  seven  miles  to  the  northward.  This  is  a  pretty 
stream  about  30  feet  wide,  and  6  to  8  feet  deep,  taking  its  rise  near  Soda 
Springs,  and  draining  a  large  area.  All  through  the  valleys  of  the  main 
stream  and  ite  branches,  are  the  results  of  the  basaltic  overflow,  and  in 
its  passage  through  the  mountains  it  has  carved  out  a  deep  canon 
through  basalts,  limestones,  and  quartzitos.  After  leaving  the  moun- 
tains it  fiows  across  the  plains  with  a  swift  current,  about  thirty  miles, 
over  a  fioor  of  basalt,  to  the  Snake  Eiver.  From  Fort  Hall  the  road 
winds  among  low  hills,  underlaid  by  the  light-gray  marls  and  sands  of 
the  Pliocene,  with  some  quite  high  ridges  or  hills  of  blown  sand.  In 
some  instances  the  loose  sand  is  so  deep  as  to  impede  traveling.  The 
bottoms  of  Blackfoot  Creek  are  quite  sandy,  and  the  vast  quantities  of 
fresh-water  shells  scattered  about  formed  a  noticeable  feature,  and  indi- 
cated an  excess  of  molluscous  life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  I  followed  up  the  south  side  of  Blackfoot 
Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  The  lower  hills  are  covered  with 
igneous  rocks.  The  higher  ridges  have  a  trend  about  northwest  and 
south -east,  and  appear  to  form  irregular  anticlinals.  Sometimes  a  cap  of 
basalt  will  lap,  roof-like,  on  to  the  ends  of  these  ridges  as  they  extend 
down  to  the  plains.  This  bed  of  basalt  inclines  more  or  less,  on  the  sides 
of  the  ridges,  but  gradually  becomes  horizontal  in  the  plains.  A  careful 
examination  of  one  of  the  ridges  showed  it  to  be  comx)osed  of  quartzites, 
inclining  northeast  at  a  high  angle,  with  the  external  somber  steel-gray 
line  that  strata  of  all  ages  seem  to  have  when  affected  by  contact  with 
the  igneous  rocks  in  their  outflow.  Over  the  quartzites,  and  conform- 
ing to  them,  are  strata  of  Carboniferous  limestones.  At  the  point  where 
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the  Blackfoot  Creek  emerges  into  tlie  plains,  the  ])asaltic  walls  on  eitber 
tside  are  50  to  GO  feet  lii^li,  and  lii^her  up  the  canon  the  channel  passes 
through  lidges  of  limestone  ami  quartzite  at  right  angles,  1,000  to  1,500 
feet  above  the  plain. 

From  Blackfoot  Creek  we  traveled  over  a  nearly  dead  level  to 
Taylor's  Bridge,  the  crossing  of  Snake  l^iver,  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant. Far  distant  to  the  west  the  three  buttes  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
like  isolated  fragments  of  mountains  in  the  plains;  still  further  to 
the  west  can  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day,  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Salmon 
River  Kangea.  To  the  east  are  a  series  of  broken  or  iiTCgular  ranges, 
with  low  grassy  foot-hills  in  front,  usually  rising  1,000  to  1,5(K)  feet  above 
the  plains,  but  with  here  and  there  a  high  peak,  2,000  to  2,500  feet  in 
height,  covered  with  snow.  That  this  basidtic  outflow  occumnl  at  a  tiuio 
when  this  vast  basin  was  occuined  by  the  waters  of  a  lake,  I  believe,  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  lower  portion  is  exceedingly  compact  and  heavy  in  its 
texture,  and  the  surface,  though  sometimes  full  of  cavities,  must  have 
cooled  under  a  moderate  pressure  of  water  at  least.  After  this  basalt 
cexised  to  flow  the  lake  continued  on,  so  that  a  superiicial  de^iosit  of 
sand  and  fine  volcjinic  dust^  varying  from  10  to  50  feet,  covered  the  great 
basaltic  cap.  During  the  (fry  season  of  summer  this  volcanic  dust  be- 
comes a  sort  of  impalpable  powder,  lllling  the  air  with  clouds  to  such  an 
extent  as  almost  to  sulFocate  man  and  beast. 

At  Taylor's  Bridge  the  waters  of  Snake  River  rush  with  groat  velocity 
through  the  narrow  gorge-like  channel  which  they  have  worn  out  of  the 
basaltic  floor.  The  walls  on  either  side  form  excellent  sections,  and  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  river  is  low,  exix^se  100  feet  or  more  of  the  basalt, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  texture.  These^valls  show  an  irregular  columnar 
structure  or  jointage,  and  the  decomposition  or  erosion  is  greatly  aided 
by  this  condition.  The  different  layers  show  clearly  the  different  periods 
of  effusion,  and  in  some  instances  the  lowest  portions  indicate  that, 
after  the  great  mass  had  cooled  and  become  solid,  fluid  basalt  had  been 
thrust  up,  showing  a  texture  and  color  much  like  modern  lava,  only 
more  compact.  But  the  most  interesting  feature  in  this  locality  is  the 
existence  of  numerous  cavities,  worn  into  the  solid  basalt,  which  are 
usually  called  "i)ot-holes.''  These  "pot-holes"  occur  by  thousands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  for  miles  up  and  down,  varying  in  diameter  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  They  aro  very  distinct  on  the  walls  of  the 
river-channel,  where  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  split  down  fmm  top  to 
bottom.  Many  of  them  have  in  them,  even  at  this  time,  the  rounded 
masses,  which  by  constant  agitation  of  the  waters  have  worn  out  the 
ca\ities.  Some  of  these  holes  are  2  to  3  feet  deep,  although  not  more 
than  4  to  C  inches  in  diameter.  The  examples  of  degradation  by  exfolia- 
tion are  finely  exhibited  here,  so  that  the  ba.salt  itself  would  seem  to 
have  assumed  aspheroidal  shape  in  cooling,  and  is  now  falling  in  pieces 
by  concentric  layers. 

From  Taylor's  Bridge  we  traveled  along  the  west  side  of  the 
river  to  Market  Lake,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  To  the  oast  of 
our  camp,  near  the  entrance  of  Henry's  Fork,  are  two  rather  high 
flat-topped  basaltic  buttes^  which  have  the  appearance  of  extinct 
craters,  Theu*  summits  are  600  to  800  feet  above  the  plains  around 
them.  The  rim  of  the  south  butte  is  much  broken  down.  They  were, 
undoubtedly,  centers  of  effusion  for  the  lava.  Far  in  the  distnnce, 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  little  south  of  east,  the  Tetons  loom  up 
grandly,  with  the  form  of  shark's  teeth.  To  the  nortii  of  them,  and 
quite  distinctly  visible,  is  Mount  Madison,  one  of  the  finest  peaks  in  the 
northern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    To  the  west  of  Market  Lake 
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arc  aoDie  moderately  high  basaltic  ridges,  tho  highest  portiou  of  wliich 
has  receivtitl  the  name  of  Kettletoj)  Uutte.  Market  Lake  is  a  kind  of 
sink,  prob:ibly  [troduced  by  the  sjiring  overflow  of  Saoke  Biver,  aud  is 
eutirely  dry  the  greater-portion  of  the  year. 

Oa  tlie  niorniDt;  of  June  20, 1  started  eastward  from  Market  Station 
toward  the  buttea,  near  the  bcud  of  Suake  River.  The  road  wound  along 
low  basaltic  hills,  which  really  form  a  marked  feature  over  a  large  portiou 
of  this  biisiu.  At  the  present  time  the  surflbce  is  jrarfectly  dry,  but  at 
Bomo  period  in  the  i>a9t  little  streams  circulated  all  over  the  surface, 
wearing  out  their  valleys  through  - 

the  basaltic  crust,  leaving  portions 
like  broad  tuble-tops,  (Fig.  3,)  occu- 
pying a  gi-eater  or  less  area.  Fiom__ 
beneath  these  fragments  of  the*^ 
crust,  the  loose  situds  have  been 
washed  out  all  around,  so  that  the 
overlapping  edges  have  falleu 
down  in  every  direction,  from  a 
common  center  in  many  instances.  b*5*lt  tadlbs,  shake  rivek  bahk. 

It  would  appear  that  theao  hills  show  that  there  were  several  jioriods 
of  overflow  of  basalt,  that  beneath  the  sand  is  another  floor,  and  upou 
this  was  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  a  thickness  of  several  feet 
of  sand  lieforetho  upper  floor  of  basalt  was  formed.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  basin  is  covered  with  thick  beds  of  sand,  int«  which  the 
wheels  of  our  wagons  would  sink  2  or  3  feet  at  times.  On  Camas  Creek 
are  some  iuterestiug  sand  dunes.  On  the  northeEtst  side  are  some 
conspicuous  hills  of  blown  sand^  visible  at  a  distance  of  twenty  to  forty 
miles,  which  indicate  that  tho  direction  of  the  winds  is  from  the  south- 
west. Dry  Creek,  which  in  the  spring  season  aflbrds  a  channel  for  a  large 
body  of  water,  forms  a  canon  in  the  basaltic  floor,  with  walls  50  feet 
high.  In  midsummer  there  is  no  runniug  water.  On  this  creek  there 
is  a  stage-station  called  "  Hole  in  the  Wall,"  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  remarkable  cave  in  the  basaltic  rocks.  About  a  mile  west  of  the 
station  there  is  a  depression  in  the  level  plain  30  by  50  feet,  where  the 
rocks  seem  to  have  sunk,  revealing  on  the  uorth  side  quite  a  large 
opening.  This  opening  or  cave  connects  with  others  to  an  indeflnite 
extent,  under  the  great  basalt  floor.  Wo  examined  several  of  these 
caves,  which  were  connected  together  only  by  small  openings  in 
the  partition  walls,  each  with  dimensions  of  100  to  200  feet  in  width 
aud  length,  and  30  to  50  feet  deep.  The  Iwttoms  of  the  caverns  show  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  having  once  formed  a  river-bed.  The  water  still 
flows  at  times  along  the  channel.  Some  i>er8on  had  dug  a  hole  about  10 
feet  deep,  which  showed  the  layers  of  deposition  of  sand  and  clay  as  per- 
fectly as  along  the  banks  of  any  of  our  little  streams.  We  see  by  this 
iliustratiou  (Fig.  i)  that  underneath  this  basaltic  crust  streams  of  water 


have  worn  ID  the  past,  and  may  be  now,  wearing  outthelr  channels  towacd. 
Snake  Biver,  and  that  this  may  be  only  one  of  nu.nieTo^ia«iiL»,TQ.'^«%m'Oca% 
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^roat  basin.  We  can  also  s(m?  liow  readily  surh  rivers  as  Camas,  Medicine 
Lodj^e,Go(lins,  and  many  ol  hers  disappear  ill  t  he x)lains,  and  liud  their  way, 
from  tea  to  thirty  miles  to  Snake  lliver,  underneath  this  bas.dtic  floor. 
Before  leaving  this  interesting^  rejrion,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  fjeneral  re- 
marks in  ixijjjanl  to  what  may  b^^*  vimv  i)roperly  called  tli.>  Snake  Kiver 
Basin.  There  is  here  a  broad,  nearly  levrl  pluin,  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  t»ii*»  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  luimlreil 
miles  in  length, surrounded  on  all  sidt^sby  mountain  ranges.  Tiiis  basin 
follows  the  course  of  Snake  Kiver,  and  is  really  an  exi)ansion  of  tlie  val- 
ley; and  it  at  first  extends  fri>ni  the  northeast  to  the  southwest, 
bends  around  west,  and  then  continues  northwesterly  toward  Boise 
City.  Tlie  mountains  on  either  side  form  a  series  of  more  or  less  lofty 
ranges,  some  of  the  more  prominent  summits  rising  to  a  Iieight  of  10,OUO 
feet.  These  ranges  appear  to  the  eye,  from  any  one  point  of  view,  to 
trend  about  north  and  south,  but  the  trend  of  the  aggregate  ranges  is 
j>laiTdy  a  little  west  of  north  and  east  of  south.  Between  these  ranges 
are  valleys  of  greater  or  less  breadth,  varying  from  one  to  live  miles  in 
width,  oftentimes  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  throngh  which  wind 
some  of  the  numerous  branches  which  How  into  Snake  Kiver.  Tlie  great 
basin  is  entirely  covered  with  a  bedof  basalt  of  rpiite  modern  date,  (Pi^. 
4,)  and  this  basalt  has  set  to  a  greatt*r  or  less  distance  up  the  valleys  of  all 
these  streams.  It  extends  up  the  Port  Neuf  Valley  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  The  American  Falls  are  formed  by  the  descent  of  Snake  River 
over  the  basalt.  I  Iwlieve  that  this  vast  basin  has  been  worn  out  of 
the  mountain  ranges  by  erosion  ;  that  the  three  buttes  and  other  frag- 
ments of  ranges  scatterc<l  over  the  plains  serve  as  monuments  in  proof 
of  this  statement.  This  basin  was  also  the  l>ed  of  a  lake  which  proba- 
bly originated  during  the  Pliocene  period.  At  any  rate,  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ttiis  basin  any  Tertiary 
beds  of  ohler  dat<3  than  the  Pliocene;  and  underneath  the  basaltic 
crust  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  de|)osit.  The  effusion  of 
the  basalt  was  one  of  the  latest  events,  and  must  have  merged  well  onto 
our  present  period.  The  average  elevation  above  the  sea  is  from  4,(H10 
to  5,500  feet.  Our  camp  on  the  Blackfoot  Fork  was  4,',V24:  feet,  wliich 
was  at  least  twenty  miles  above  Snake  Kiver  east;  and,  inasmuch  as  tho 
basin  exten<ls  down  Snake  Kiver,  the  valley  below  the  American  Falls, 
and  near  Boise  City,  cannot  be  over  4,000  feet,  and  may  be  less,  while 
near  tho  northern  rim  the  elevation  is  5,730  feet.  From  the  gre^t 
basin  of  Snake  Kiver  we  ascended  the  hills  that  form  the  northern  rim 
over  a  divide  0,200  feet  high,  with  hills  on  either  side  rising  1,200  to 
1,500  feet  higher.  All  these  hills  are  capped  with  beds  of  basalt,  which 
incline  southward  toward  tho  basin  at  various  angles,  from  5^  to  10^. 
Where  the  rocks  can  be  seen  they  are  plainly  igneous,  but  as  we  ap- 
proach Pleasant  Valley  the  hills  are  so  covered  with  a  drift  deposit  that 
it  is  seldom  the  underlying  rocks  can  be  seen.  The  surface  here,  for 
miles  in  extent,  is  made  up  of  short,  abrupt  hills,  generally  one  ipain 
sharp  ridge,  with  a  great  number  of  side  ridges  extending  from  it. 
These  hills  are  covered  over  with  grass.  Tho  rocks  that  are  scattered 
thickly  over  the  surface,  and  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  these 
superficial  deposits,  aro  rounded  bowlders  of  quartzites  mostly.  The 
distiince  from  our  camp  on  Dry  Creek,  in  the  Snake  Basin,  was  sixteen 
and  a  half  miles.  The  little  stream  that  flows  through  Pleasant  Valley 
emerges  from  a  caiion,  which  has  nearly  verticiil  walls  of  basalt,  with 
an  irregular  bedding,  but  with  jointago  quit^e  perfect,  fracturing  into 
columnar  masses.  A  vast  amount  of  debris  has  fallen  down  the  sides  of 
the  walls  and  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.    -Some  of  the  rock  is  very 
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compact  in  textnre ;  other  portions  rough,  vesicular,  much  like  the  basalt 
in  Snake  Eiver  Basin. 

On  the  morning  of  June  29,  we  left  the  beautiful  valley  behind  us,  and, 
traveling  1)  miles  north,  crossed  the  water  ^'  divide"  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   On  the  west  side  of  the  road,  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  the  rounded, 
grass-covered  hills  prevailed,  and  over  the  8urface,quar  tzite  bowlders,  min- 
gled with  some  sandstones,  were  scattered  thickly  everywhere.  In  tiie  sides 
of  the  ravines  were  numerous  bare  si>ot«,  which'  revealed  a  de{)osit  of  yel- 
lowish-brown sand.    There  is  evidently  a  very  extensive  modern  deposit 
all  over  the  belt  of  country  which  forms  wliat  I  will  call  the  water  di- 
vide—a belt  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  in  which  the  drainage 
gathers  full  force  on  the  one  side  toward  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other 
toward  the  Atlantic.  The  elevation  along  the  "  divide  "  is  0,480  feet.    To 
the  west  is  a  range  of  mountains  reaching  up  above  the  limit  of  vegeta- 
tion, among  the  snows.    We  measured  one  of  the  high  limestone  peaks 
and  found  it  9,704  feet ;  but  there  were  several  others  still  higher  far- 
ther to  the  west,  which  must  have  been  10,000  feet  high.    These  mount- 
ains are  concealed  high  up  around  their  sides  with  the  drift  deposit 
mentioned  above,  so  that  their  examination  is  rendered  quite  difficult. 
The  mountains,  so  far  as  we  could  examine  them,  seem  to  be  composed 
of  a  great  thickness  of  carboniferous  limestones,  capped  with  quartzite 
and  quartzitic  sandstones.    The  first  range  has  four  prominent  cones, 
with  several  smaller  ones,  thewhole  having  a  general  trend  about  north 
and  south,  with  an  inclination  to  the  west  25^.    On  the  east  side  of  the 
road  were  high,  ridge-like  hills,  cap|>ed  with  basalt,  all  inclining  to  a 
moderate  angle  soutliward  toward  Snake  liiver.    Wherever  any  of  the 
branches  of  Dry  Creek  cut  through  the  grass-covered  hills,  or  ridges, 
caiions  are  formed  with  vertical  basaltic  walls.    This  igneous  rock 
seems  to  be  very  homogeneous  in  comjiosition,  except  that  some  por- 
tions may  be  more  compact  in  texture  than  others.    The  surface  of  the 
whole  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  diversified  by  lawn,  terrace, 
ridge,  and  rounded  bufte^  with  most  beautiful  grassy  ravines.     Where 
the  drift  deposits  are  not  too  uniform  and  thick,  we  find  exposed  hero 
and  there  outcroppings  of  a  yellowish  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is 
probably  of  the  age  of  the  lignite  l^ds  of  the  West.    No  indications  of 
coal  were  observed,  but  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  like  those  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coal-beds  in  other  places,  were  found  here.    These 
sandstones  form  long  ridges,  inclining  east  about  lO^.    The  rock  is  more 
or  less  firm  and  compact ;  some  of  it  is  a  greenish  quartzite.    Here  and 
there,  on  the  summits  of  the  ridges,  are  beds  of  basalt,  showing  igne- 
ous outflow  at  a  modem  date.    Indeed  these  basaltic  caps  on  the  hills 
have  presented  many  connected  sections  for  examination  which  would 
otherwise  have  been    obscure,   and  fragmentary  from  erosion.    Far 
to  the  west  may  be  seen  range  after  range  of  mountains  running 
nearly  north    and  south;    as   they  extend  down   into  Snake  Basin 
they  seem  to  run  out  into  the  plain,  so  as  to  present  an  echehn  api)earance. 
The  ranges,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  the  eastern  i)ortions  of  some 
great  centml  axis,  which  may  be  the  Salmon  liiver  Range.    I  have 
not  been  able  to  extend  my  observations  so  fiirwest;  but  the  ridges, 
so  far  as  I  could  examine  them,  of  which  there  were  a  number  ex- 
tending over  a  belt  of  fifty  miles  in  width,  apijear  to  incline  east- 
wanl.    The  abrupt  sides  of  the  west,  the  sloping  sides  on  the  east, 
the  force  as  well  as  the  material  which  have  modified  and  given  form  to 
the  surfiice,  must  have  come  from  the  west,  inasmuch  as  on  the  western 
or  abrupt  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills  there  is  the  greatest  accumu- 
lation of  drift-bowlders.    The  loftiest  portions  of  the  ranges  seem  to  have 
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lu'cii  ok'viited  tliroiijrli  tlio  moro  modoru  formations.  Tlio  high  gronp 
of  mount :ii II  ]>oalKS  to  the  southwi'st  of  Junction  Station  are  composed 
mostly  (»i'  (.'ari>onirerons  lime.stone.s  and  <jnartzitcs.  The  series  of  rocks 
as  exposed  here  may  l)e  arranjj^ed  in  ascending  order  as  follows:  Fii'st. 
A  seriesof  reddish, yellowand  brown  calcareous  shales.  ISeeonilly.  Lime- 
stones, the  upper  portion  of  which  is  a.  coarse  (conglomerate,  made  np 
mostly  of  water-worn  nnisses  of  limestones,  with  abundant  fossils,  Spi- 
rZ/iv,  yV(;f/«(;/M.y,  Corals,  Grinoid  stcnjs,  with  Athyrin  KubUIctd,  Thirtlly. 
Capi>ing  the  mountain  is  a  (juartzose  sandstone  light-gniy  or  weathering  to 
a  dark-brown,  with  a  reddisli  tinge.  In  the  valley  of  a  little  creek  tliat 
euts  the  hills  on  Ibe  n(uth  side  of  the  road  near  Junction  St^ition,  I  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  formations  as  far  as  thev  were 
exposed.  Commencing  at  the  base,  we  hnd  a  yellow  arenaceous  clay,  pass- 
ing up  in  t(»  a  yellow  siindstone,  rat  her  friable,  sometimes  (piiteiine-grained; 
again  a  sort  of  i)udding-stone  or  i)ebbly  conglomerate.  50  to  100  feet 
nbove  is  a  curious  conglomerate  nmde  \i\i  mostly  of  water-worn  masses 
of  Carboniferous  limestone,  varying  in  size  from  the  fraction  of  au  inch 
to  several  inches  in  dia mister.  The*  thickness  of  the  entire  group  of  rock 
1  estiniate  at  from  j,o()0  to  2,000  feet.  Still  further  to  the  northward 
are  rounded  grassy  hills  (*omi>osed  of  solter  beds  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
passing  gradually  into  Inick-red  IxmIs,  which  may  be  Jurassic  or  Triaasic- 
licd  UiK'k  Valley  is  very  beautiful  to  the  eye.  The  stream  is  about 
twenty  yards  wiile,  with  a  narrow  valley,  north  of  the  junction,  but 
toward  its  source  it  expands  out  to  a  width  of  ten  miles,  forming  a 
splendid  ui>land  meadow.  This  valley  extends  up  twenty-five  miles, 
with  an  averag<'  of  ten  miles  in  width.  On  the  north  side  of  this  stream 
th(»re  is  a  high  and  (juite  i)ictures(|ue  ritlge,  composed  wholly  of  the  red 
beds,  with  ijerha[)s  some  gray  Jurassi(5  r(K;ks  on  the  summit.  The  dip  is 
jdainly  northeast,  and  varies  from  l">"-'  to  MP.  Toward  the  source  of  lied 
iiock  Creek,  a  high  ridge  on  the  south  sideof  the  valley  reveals  the  rocks 
wt'll,  inclining  .southeast  U)^  to  lo^.  This  ridge  seems  to  have 
been  intJucmred  by  a  distant  range,  which  has  raised  the  beds  lower  down 
on  the  creek.  The  limestones  and  thick  grouj)  of  beds  above,  extend 
otf  in  detached  ii<lges,  like  steps,  towanl  the  river  of  Snake  Basin. 
One  of  the  most  singular  featuy.^s  of  this  region  is  the  immense 
thickness  of  coarse  conglomerate*,  apparently  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Carboniferous  series.  These  ccmglomeratesjippear  to  be  local,  and  occur 
nowhere  else,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  extended.  In  the  high  peak 
near  Junction  Station  the  be<ls  are  well  shown  from  the  oldest  exposed 
in  this  region.  The  Carboniferous  rocks  lit»  at  the  base,  and  gradually 
l)ass  uj)  into  the  conglomerates,  with  no  wantof  confcuMuability.  in  this 
mountain  an  immense  thickness  of  roitk  seems  to  have  been  lifted  up 
vertically,  so  that  at  an  elevation  of  0,000  leetthey  are  nearly  horizoutid, 
while  on  one  side  the  beds  lapped  dt)wn  so  as  t^  be  lu'arly  vertical.  Ou 
t!i<j  summits  is  a  great  thickness  of  quartzites.  The  "conglomerates 
seem  to  have  been  formed  of  pre-existing  Carboniferous  limestones 
almost  entirely.  The  cement  is  calcareous  in  soaie  instances,  itself  A 
limestone  of  line  texture,  and  the  masses  of  lim<\st  ivi  and  other  rocks 
inclos(;d  have  been  very  much  rolled  in  waters.  IIow  gr^*at  an  area  this 
conglomerate  occupies  1  did  not  determine,  but  it  is  evidently  not  large, 
lu'obably  not  over  tifty  or  one  hundred  Sijuare  miles.  Far  to  the  east- 
ward, seventy  to  eighty  miles  distant,  theTetons  are  distinctly  visible. 
For  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  thesi*  mountains  are  many  ranges  of 
hills,  some  of  them  rising  to  the  dignity  of  lofty  mtmntains,  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  no  rocks  older  than  Carbonif- 
erous exposed,   ior  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  (ilty  miles  alougthe 
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Bocky  Mountain  '<  divide"  the  series  of  rocks  exposed  may  be  summed  up 
as  Carboniferous,  Red  beds,  Jurassic  probably,  some  Cretaceous,  with 
patches  here  and  there  of  Eocene,  or  Tipper  Cretaceous,  containing  im- 
pressions of  deciduous  leaves.  Igneous  rocks  have  also  been  thrust  up 
through  them  all  and  spread  over  the  summit.  These  have  shared  in 
the  later  movement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  Incline  at  moderate  angles. 

About  two  miles  below  the  Junction  Station,  on  the  south  side  of  Red 
Rock  Creek,  there  is  a  great  exposure  of  the  Carboniferous  conglomerates, 
dipping  210  a  little  west  of  south.  The  creek  here  passes  through  a 
close  mouoclinal  interval  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  opens  out  into  Rock 
Creek  Valley,  with  two  high  ridges,  with  yellow  and  red  beds  (Jurassic) 
at  their  base.  Red  Rock  Creek  forms  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the 
Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri,  and  rises  in  the  '*  divide."  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  numerous  exposures  of  the  brick-red  sandstones  (Ju- 
rassic) and  Cretaceous  clays  along  the  banks.  Along  the  streams  are  ter- 
races more  or  less  well  defined,  of  various  heights,  showing  the  water-line. 
About  five  miles  north  of  the  Junction  we  find  the  Pliocene  beds,  filling 
up  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  sometimes  reaching  a  thickness  of  several 
hundred  feet.  The  greater  portion  of  this  deposit  is  a  light-gray  marl, 
with  concretionary  masses,  and  a  sort  of  pudding-stone.  In  these  con- 
cretions are  often  inclosed  masses  of  the  basalt,  which  occur  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country.  While  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  period  of 
effusion  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  these  lake-beds,  from  the  fact 
that  the  basalt  lies  over  them,  we  see  by  these  inclosed  masses,  frequently, 
that  there  were  other  periods,  either  beft^re  or  during  the  Pliocene.  At  one 
locality  I  found  in  these  lake-deposits  the  fossil  remains  of  a  species  of 
Anchitherum^  and  a  land-snail.  Helix,  The  inclination  of  these  modem 
beds  is  west  5^.  In  passing  over  the  divide  from  Red  Rock  Creek  to 
Black-tailed  Deer  Creek,  and  from  the  highest  point,  7,044  feet,  we  could 
look  back  on  a  large  extent  of  countiy  drained  by  the  different  branches 
of  these  streams. 

This  broad  valley,  like  most  of  those  in  the  west,  was  formed  by  ero- 
sion, and  ha^  been  filled  up  with  lakes,  at  the  bottoms  of  which  were  de- 
posited 500  to  1,000  feet  of  marls  and  sandy  clays,  during  the  later 
Tertiary  period.  Here  and  there,  these  deposits  have  J)een  stripped 
away,  showing  remnants  of  old  granite  ridges,  which  either  fill  up  the  val- 
leys, through  the  walls  of  which  the  streams  make  their  way,  or  they  are 
exposed  as  remnants  of  larger  ridges,  which  extended  originally  across 
the  valley.  Some  of  these  modem  beds  have  a  light  brick-red  appear- 
ance, somewhat  resembling  the  Jurassic  group.  Reaching  the  drainage 
of  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek,  we  find  an  immense  development  of  the 
gneissic  strata, inclining  about  west  30^  to  45^,  and  extending  about  eight 
miles.  There  are  alternate  beds  of  quartzites,  true  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
the  quartzites  largely  predominating.  There  are  also  thick  seams  of 
white  quartz.  Large  portions  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  metamorphic 
rocks  are  concealed  by  the  outpouring  of  basalt.  The  metamorphic 
beds  are  here  separated  from  the  Pliocene  deposits  by  a  deep  ravine  or 
dry  valley,  the  sides  of  the  former  having  a  regular  slope,  and  indicate 
a  sort  of  shore-line  for  this  lake.  ELere  and  there  we  find  curious  local 
anticlinals  in  the  metamorphic  strata,  caused  by  the  elevation  during 
the  effusion  of  the  basalt.  On  the  west  side  of  Wild  Cat  Canon,  through 
which  the  road  passes  to  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek,  the  mountains  rise 
to  a  height  of  8,500  feet,  and  over  a  large  area  are  groups  of  the  harder 
feldspathic  quartzites,  which  have  resisted  erosion,  and  now  remain  like 
old  ruins,  and  pr<(sent  a  very  picturesque  appearance.   These  quartzites, 
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1>y  tlieir  jointage  aud  style  of  weathering,  present  some  admirable  rock 
etudiea,  (Fig.  5.) 


In  tbe  area  drained  by  ibe  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek  and  its  branches 
there  is  a  large  open  upland  valley,  twenty  miles  from  north  to  sontta, 
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and  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  nnderiaid  by  the  Pliocene  deposits, 
iucljitirig  gently  northwest,  influenced  probably  by  the  Black-tailed  Deer 
Bange. 

Ttic     eonntry    abont    these 
soarces  or  branches  of  the  Jef- 
ferson  fork  is  very   fine,  and 
appears  most  attractive  to  the 
eye,   with  a  fertile  soil,  excel- 
lent wat«r,  and  well  adapted  for 
settlement,  except  tliat  the  win- 
ters must  be  very  severe.    The 
elevation  of  the  valleys  is  from 
6,000  to  7,000    feet,  involving 
earlj'  and  late  frosts,  and  deep 
winter  snows     About  i  mile  be 
fore  "Wild  Cat  Canon  opens  into 
the  valley,  the  vanegited  por 
ph\  nes  commence,  a  dull  purj) 
lish  color  prtv  aibng,  thongh  yel 
low  ind   mottled  are  not   un 
common      The  porphynea  ap 
peii  to  ha^e  been  poured  out 
over   the  metamonihic    rocks, 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Black    *■ 
tailed  Deer  Valley  they  project  " 
out  trom  the  hills  in  beds  much 
like  basalt     The  configuration 
of  the  surface  where  the  por 
phyries   prevail  is  quite  pecu    » 
liar — sharp,    rounded,    conical   ' 
peaks,  with  deep    ravines    or  s 
gorges     These  peaks   are   all  ? 
capped    with    the    porphynes    5 
Immense     quantities    of     the  f 
broken  Iragments  or  d^bns  lie  '^ 
on  the  summits  and   sides  of  " 
these  hills     On  the  east  side  of  g 
the  vallej  the  Pliocene   beds  3 
reach  a  thickness  of  600  to  1,000  S 
feet,  and  are  composed  of  pod    g 
ding-stones,  yellow  marls,  gray  S 
and   white   fine-grained    sand-  ° 
stones,  weathering  into  singular 
columnar  and  other  arehitect- 
aral  forms.    All  the  rocks  con- 
talD  more  or  less  lime.    Both 
Black-tailed  Deer  and  Stinking 
Water  Creeks  have  their  sources 
in  a  high  range  of  limestone 
mountains,  9,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  the  highest 
peaks  rising  at  least  2,000  feet 
above    the    valleys    of    these 
streams,  where  they  are  crossed 
by  the  road.     High  ap  on  the 
sides  of  these  ridges,  reaching 
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almost  to  the  sanimit,  are  large  quantities  of  drift  material,  and  the 
Tertiary  marls  appear  to  have  been  elevated  nearly  as  high.  All  the 
drift  is  local,  as  is  usual  in  these  mountain  regions,  and,  by  examining 
it  with  care,  fragments  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  rocks,  brought  to  the 
surface  in  the  vicinity,  may  be  found.  Of  course  the  later  Tertiary  beds 
are  made  up  of  the  eroded  materials  of  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  Much  of 
the  sediment  was  derived  from  the  Carboniferous  limestones,  and 
hence  their  marly  character.  The  apparent  inclination  of  these  great 
limestone  ridges  or  mountains  is  in  every  direction,  when  examined 
in  detail,  but  the  trend  of  the  ranges  is  about  northwest  and  southeast, 
and  the  aggregate  inclination  northe<ast,  although  some  of  the  strata 
in  the  highest  ridges  incline  north  00^  to  70^ ;  another  i)ortion  nortii- 
west  150.  There  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  featui*e  about  all  the  ridges 
since  leaving  the  Eocky  Mountain  ''  divide,"  and  that  is  the  evidence, 
from  their  external  appearance,  of  comparatively  recent  elevation. 
The  outcropping  edges  of  the  strata  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
lifted  up,  without  any  of  the  usual  proofs  of  wearing  away  by  atmo- 
spheric influences,  and  the  debris  on  the  sides  and  about  the  biise  would 
indicate  that  the  elevation  had  been  prolonged  up  to  the  present 
period.  On  the  summits  of  these  ridges,  are  great  quantities  of  dead 
pine-trees,  scattered  around  without  a  trace  of  any  younger  trees  or 
shrubs  to,  take  their  x>laces.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  in  many 
portions  of  the  liocky  Mountains.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  these 
mountain  ridges  are  slowly  rising  at  the  present  time ;  that  they  have 
readied  an  elevation  that  does  not  admit  of  the  continued  existcuce 
of  these  pines,  which  evidently  grew  well  under  favorable  conditions 
which  seem  now  to  have  entirely  passed  away  f  On  the  north  side 
of  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek,  there  is  another  exposure  of  the  gueissic 
rocks  in  a  series  of  uplifted  ridges,  inclining  about  northeast,  at  angles 
varying  from  30^  to  60^,  (Fig.  C.)  In  the  foreground  are  the  modern  ba- 
salts, with  an  irregular  columnar  structure  underlaid  with  modern 
Pliocene  deposits.  It  is  a  similar  exposure,  or,  perhaps,  a  portion 
of  the  same  exposure  on  the  south  side  previously  describeil,  through 
whi(;h  Wildcat  Canon  passes  to  the  valley.  These  exposures  of  the 
gneissic  rocks  seem  to  be  local,  and  are  doubtless  due  to  the  stripping 
off  of  the  superincumbent  formations.  They  undoubtedly  form  the 
basis  rocks  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  mining  regions  they  are 
brought  to  the  surface  more  frequently,  and  occupy  much  larger  areas. 
The  broad,  beautiful  valley  of  the  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek  is  worn  out 
of  this  belt  of  gneissic  rocks,  and  grows  broader  until  it  expands  out 
into  the  still  wider  valley  of  the  Beaver-head  Creek  to  the  noithwest, 
about  twenty  miles  below  our  road.  In  these  granitoid  rocks  there  is 
the  usual  variety  of  texture,  some  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  crys- 
tals of  feldspar, decomposing  readily  like  sandstone;  others  with  a 
schistose  structure  from  their  micaceous  character ;  others  so  hard  as  to 
resist  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere — a  kind  of  feldspathic  quartzite  in 
large  angular  blocks.  Are  not  these  remnants  of  old  mountain-ranges 
that  have  resisted,  to  some  extent,  the  powerful  erosive  influences  that 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  many  geological  ages  t 

From  the  valley  of  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek  we  passed  over  the 
"  divide '-  to  the  sources  of  the  Stinking  Water.  Our  camp  in  the  valley 
was  5,1)73  feet,  but  the  elevation  of  the  divide  is  6,657  feet.  On  our  way 
over  we  found  here  and  there  imtehes  of  basaltic  rocks,  fragments  of  the 
great  crust  that  once  covered  all  the  modern  deposits  of  the  valleys.  On 
the  ''  divide,"  at  the  head  of  a  caiion  that  leads  into  the  valley  of  Stink- 
ing Water^  are  some  rather  large  exposures  of  the  basalt,  with  a  sort  of 
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bedding  which  may  be  called  shelving,  or  a  splitting  into  layers  of  greater 
or  less  thickness,  depending  on  the  compactness  of  the  material.  Some- 
times the  modern  basalt  caps  the  qaartzites,  of  which  we  have  several 
examples  on  onr  way  to  the  main  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water.  Still 
farther  down  we  find  a  branch  of  the  Stinking  Water  called  Sweet 
Water,  cutting  directly  through  a  mass  of  variegated  porphyries,  like 
those  in  Wild  Cat  Canon,  forming  the  Sweet  Water  Canon.  The  great 
variety  of  colors  which  these  rocks  present,  the  height  and  abruptness 
of  the  walls,  and  the  style  of  weathering  on  the  summits,  give  to  the 
scenery  in  this  region  a  weird  kind  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  At  the 
base  of  the  walls  is  a  vast  quantity  of  dSbris^  composed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  porphyry.  The  sides  of  the  porphyritic  walls  show  a  regular 
bedding  like  strata,  in  layers  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness. 
At  the  lower  end  oi  the  caQon,  the  gneissic  beds  appear  beneath  the  por- 
phyries, showing  the  character  of  their  connection  admirably.  The 
former  rest  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  quartzites,  as  if  they  had  been 
poured  out  in  a  fluid  condition,  filling  up  all  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface. 

The  geological  character  of  this  immediate  region  'may  be  expressed 
8imi>ly  as  very  modem  basalt,  capping  rocks  of  different  ages,  which 
may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  effusion.  We  then  have  a  group 
of  modem  Tertiary  beds,  probably  Pliocene,  filling  up  the  valleys  and 
irregularities  of  the  surface  everywhere,  except  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Tertiary  age,  the 
entire  northwest  seems  to  have  been  a  fresh-water  lake,  with  vast 
numbers  of  mountain  elevations  occupying  a  greater  or  less  area,  not 
unlike  some  of  our  inland  lakes  at  the  present  time,  on  a  small  scale, 
with  the  more  elevated  points  and  mountain  ranges  rising  above  the 
surrounding  waters.  These  modern  deposits  have  been  elevated  also  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  there  is  in  many  instances  an  inclination  of  the 
strata  from  1^  to  5^.  These  cover  the  porphyries  which  were  effused  at 
a  period  far  back  in  the  past,  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  former 
rocks  described,  but  how  much  further  back  into  the  past  I  found  no 
evidence  to  determine.  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  find  the  porphy- 
ries only  in  connection  with  the  gneissic  rocks.  The  forces  which 
operated  to  lift  the  gneissic  rocks  must  have  acted  long  prior  to  those 
great  elevatory  movements  which  affected  the  sedimentary  strata,  and 
although  the  porphyries  seemed  to  have  flowed  out  over  the  gneiss 
since  the  strata  have  been  elevated  to  their  present  position,  it  is  noc 
possible  for  me  to  give  the  precise  geological  period  when  these  events 
occurred.  Usually  either  lower  Silurian  sandstone  or  Carboniferous 
limestone  rests  upon  the  metamorphic  rocks.  In  a  few  instances  the 
inclination  of  the  Paleozoic  beds  above  conform  with  the  granite 
rocks  below  in  such  a  way  that  I  have  been  led  to  believe  it  possible 
that  the  dynamic  movements  that  affected  both  groups  were  synchronous. 
But  in  most  instances  there  is  a  greater  or  less  want  of  conformity 
between  the  metamorphic  rocks  below  and  the  sedimentary  beds  of 
any  age  that  may  rest  upon  them.  The  next  group  of  rocks  is  com- 
posed of  stratified  gneiss  of  every  possible  texture  and  composition, 
from  the  most  durable  compact  feldspathic  quartzite  to  rotten  micaceous 
schigt,  warped  and  fokled  in  every  way.  After  passing  down  the  Sweet 
Water  Caiion  about  five  miles,  we  come  out  into  an  open  valley,  or  a 
sort  of  expansion.  The  porphyries,  which  were  previously  horizontal  in 
their  position,  here  show  a  dip  of  20^,  and  about  midway  in  the  wall-like 
front  there  is  an  apparent  division  by  a  bed  of  volcanic  sandstones  about 
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four  feet  in  thickness.  There  were  three  periods  of  effusion :  first,  the 
outpouring  of  igneous  matter  over  the  granitoid  rocks ;  secondly,  the  de- 
X)osition  in  water  of  about  four  feet  of  volcanic  sediment ;  and  thirdly,  an 
effusion  of  igneous  matter  again  like  the  first.  After  leaving  the  cafion,  we 
come  out  into  an  expansion  of  the  valley,  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  an 
average  of  two  to  four  miles  in  width.  This  area  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  ranges  of  mountains,  but  covered  with  a  thickness  of  several 
hundred  feet  of  modern  Tertiary  beds.  As  exposed  along  the  channel  of 
the  streams  we  have  at  the  base  50  to  80  feet  of  yellowish- white  and  creamy 
laminated  marls;  then  100  feet  of  cream-colored  marly  sandstone ;  and 
overlying  this  an  indefinite  thickness  of  gray  sandstone  and  puddin  g-stonOi 
These  modern  beds  jut  up  against  the  rotten  granites  on  the  south  side. 
inclining  toward  them  about  3^.  They  seem  to  be  entirely  influencea 
by  the  ranges  on  the  east  and  north  sides.  The  weathering  is  of  the 
same  architectural  character  as  the  well-known  "  bad  lands."  As  we 
leave  the  Sweet  Water  and  come  on  to  the  Stinking  Water,  the  blnfb 
of  Tertiary  are  quite  high,  80  to  100  feet,  composed  of  alternate  layers 
of  sandstone  and  fine  marl.  The  sandstone  layers  are  quite  hard,  and 
in  the  process  of  weathering  project  like  shelves,  giving  to  the  verti- 
cal bluft's  a  singularly  rugged  appearance.  On  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
the  range  of  mountains  is  the  same  as  those  about  the  sources  of  Black- 
tailed  Deer  Creek,  and  are  composed  of  limestones  and  quartzites  of  Car- 
boniferous age.  The  inclination  would  show  that  this  valley  formed  a  lake 
basin,  with  the  granites  on  the  west  side  as  a  shore-line,  and  a  mpnoclinal 
limestone  ridge  as  the  shore-line  on  the  east.  This  valley  is  wdl 
watered,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  grazing  excellent,  and  already  most 
of  it  is  occupied  by  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  The  elevation  is  5,^00 
to  5,400  feet,  and  inclosed,  as  it  is,  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  must  be 
protected  from  the  extremes  of  cold.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Stinking 
Water,  just  above  the  canon,  is  one  of  the  largest  springs  thus  far 
noticed  on  the  route.  It  must  have  been  in  operation  for  ages,  for  there 
are  beds  of  limestone  80  to  100  feet  in  thickness  precipitated  from  the 
water.  The  water  at  this  time  issues  out  of  a  basin  about  150  feet  above 
the  Stinking  Water,  and  covers  the  sides  of  the  hills  with  the  sediment. 
The  rock  varies  in  texture  from  a  compact  white  limestone  to  a  soft  spongy 
mass.  A  snow-white  efilorescence — soda,  perhaps — covers  the  surface 
in  some  places.  The  older  deposits  of  this  spring  form  the  most  beau- 
tiful white  limestone,  which  would  be  most  excellent  for  building  purposes 
or  for  burning  into  lime.  The  beds  dip  west  10^  to  20^.  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  deposit,  though  a  local  one.  The  basis  or  underlying 
rocks  are  quartzites  and  granites,  inclining  east  40^  to  oO^.  Overlying 
them,  further  down  the  stream,  in  the  caiion,  are  limestones  with  well- 
marked  Carboniferous  fossils.  About  fxvo  miles  below  the  junction  of 
the  Sweet  Water  branch  with  the  Stinking  Water,  the  latter  stream 
passes  through  a  gorge  or  canon,  and,  as  we  descend  the  stream  between 
the  narrow,  rugged  walls,  we  have  on  the  left  or  west  side  a  group  of 
quartzites  of  various  textures,  which  had  not  been  observed  previously. 
They  are  couiposedof  an  aggregate  of  crystals  of  quartz,  brown  and  rusty 
drab-brown  color,  inclining  east  at  a  high  angle.  On  the  right  or  east  side 
are  the  overhanging  projecting  edges  of  beds  of  massive  quartzite,  rising 
800  to  1,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  streams  here  pass 
through  a  gorge  between  the  ridges  inclining  in  the  same  direction,  vmich 
I  have  called  a  monoclinal  interval.  We  here  find  exposed  one  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  quartzitic  strata  mentioned  above,  rising  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  east  side  of  the  canon,  huge  cubic  blocks  of  which  have  fallen 
down  and  are  strewed  through  the  gorge.     Underneath  is  an  immense 
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thickness  of  black  micaceoas  gneiss,  witb  seams  of  \rlute  qoai'tz,  the 
coarse  feldspathic  granites,  literally  an  aggregate  of  large  crystals 
of  qaartz  and  feldspar,  then 

uDdemeath  the  black  gneiss  Fig.  j. 

again.  In  this  canon  there  is 
a  most  interesting  illustration 
of  the  weathering  of  the  red- 
dish feldspathic  granites  by  the 
peeling  off  in  thin  concentric 
layers,  or  aslhavedenominated 
it  in  my  former  reports,  disin- 
tegration by  exfoliation.  I 
have  never  observed  a  more 
marked  example  anywhere  in 
the  West,  and  Fig.  7  shows  it 
well.  After  passing  through 
the  canon  a  distance  of  aboat 
three  miles,  the  road  bends 
to  the  north,  leaves  the  valley  of  Stinking  Water,  passes  over  a 
high  divide  to  Alder  Golch,  in  which  Virginia  City  is  located.  On  the 
right  or  east  side  of  the  road,  the  rather  rounded  and,  in  some  instances, 
grass-covered  hills,  continue  all  the  way.  On  the  left  or  west  side,  the 
gneiss  and  quartzite  continue  for  a  short  distance,  when  the  mountain 
range,  which  has  hitherto  walled  us  in  on  the  west  sideof  the  road, bends  a 
little  to  the  northwest,  and  extends  to  the  Jelfcrson  Valley,  parallel  with 
the  Stinking  Water,  and  rises  quite  abruptly,  2,000  feet  above  the  channel 
of  the  stream.  The  base  of  thisridge  or  range  is  a  smooth  lawn-like  slope, 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  while  the  ridge  itself  is  com2)osed  of 
massive  beds  of  limestone  inclining  60^  to  70°,  the  outcropping  edges 
projecting  sharply  on  the  summits,  and  the  northeast  sides  sloping  down 
into  the  iilain,  like  a  very  steep  roof.  The  valley  itself  is  a  beantifnl 
and  fertile  one,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  valleys  that  open  into  the 
Jefferson  Fork.  It  will  average  from  four  to  six  miles  in  width  and 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  below  the  caiion,  and  is  covered  with  a 
moderate  thickness  of  the  PIioc«ne  de^wsits.  On  the  east  side  of  Stink- 
ing Water,  the  rocks  are  entirely  composed  of  gneiss^  of  the  nsual  va- 
riety of  texture  and  composition,  the  strata  inclining  southwest  at 
various  angles,  so  that  the  Stinking  Water  really  flows  through  a 
synclinal  valley  from  the  caiion  to  its  Janction  with  JeflFerson  Fork.  In 
the  valley  and  among  the  foot-hills  of  tlie  uiountuios,  are  here  and  there 
patches  or  remnants  of  the  great  basaltic  crust  that  must  at  one  time 
have  extended  over  most  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  valleys.  From  the 
Stinking  Water  to  Virginia  City,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  therocks 
observed  were  of  metamorphic  origin,  witb  here  and  there  indications  of 
the  effusion  of  basalt. 

Virginia  City  is  located  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  richest  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Alontana,  and  a  description  of  the  surrounding  country  would 
apply)  io  inost  particalars,  to  all  the  mining  portions  of  tbe  Territory. 
The  precious  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  are  found,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servations have  extended,  entirely  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  hold 
a  position  below  all  groups  of  strata  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  as  Paleozoic.  Whether  they  belong  to  the  series  denominated 
in  Canada  the  Huronian  or  Ijaurentian,  we  have  no  data  to  decide  posi- 
tively^ but  inasmnch  as  they  are  all  clearly  stratified  rocks,  they  are  plainly 
of  sedimentary  origin.  These  rocks  underlie  the  entire  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi.    We  may  safely  assume  this  position  whether  they  are  vis- 
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ible  at  tlie  surface  or  not.  As  a  rnle,  they  are  separated  into  thin  laTerSi 
with  a  great  variety  of  texture,  from  the  most  unyielding  qanrtzite  to 
rotten  gneiss.  There  are  also  distinct  intercalated  layers  of  clay  or  sand. 
As  a  rule,  these  rocks  become  more  massive  as  we  descend ;  the  softer 
beds  of  clay  and  sand  cease,  until  we  find  nothing  but  massive  beds,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  thickness,  of  homogeneous  granite.  All  these  rocks  have 
suffered  erosion  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — sometimes  they  are  entirely 
swept  away,  down  to  the  massive  granites.  It  is  in  the  series  of  meta- 
morphic  strata,  estimated  to  b(5  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  that 
the  principal  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  Territories  of  Montana 
and  Colorado,  are  found.  The  altitude  of  these  rocks  depends,  of  couraeL 
on  the  forces  that  have  operated  in  the  past  to  elevate  the  ranges  oi 
mountains.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  uniformity  any  more  than  there  is 
in  the  surface  of  the  country  at  the  present  time.  We  know  one  thing, 
however,  that  as  a  rule  the  oldest  of  these  ^nite  rocks  crown  the  loftieSt 
of  the  mountain  ranges.  The  relations  which  the  well-marked,  stratified 
granites  sustain  to  the  older  and  more  massive  granites  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  mining  regions  of  Colorado,  especially  al 
Central  City  and  Georgetown. 

In  general  terms,  we  speak  of  the  geological  structure  of  Montana  as 
extremely  simple ;  and  so  it  appears  to  be ;  but  when  wrought  out  wiUi 
the  care  that  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  truthful  delineation  of 
the  details,  it  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  complicated.  We  maybe 
examining  one  of  the  mining  districts,  for  example,  and  wo  may  con- 
clude that  only  metamorphic  strata  will  be  found  over  the  entire  area 
occupied  by  the  mines ;  but  perhaps,  on  a  careful  study  of  the  details,  we 
shall  find  everywhere  scattered  about  i)atches  of  all  the  Paleozoic  rocks 
known  in  the  West,  and  quite  possibly  i)ortionsof  the  Mezozoic  andCeno- 
zoic  also.  In  the  valleys  and  gulches,  upon  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  fragments  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestones  will  be  found.  We  may  take  the  position  therefore 
that  the  entire  surface  of  the  country  has  been  at  one  time  covered  with 
a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  sedimentary  rocks.  It  is  possible,  though  not 
at  all  probable,  that  there  are  restricted  areas  in  this  portion  of  the  West 
where  no  unchanged  sedimentary  deposits  have  ever  existed,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  over  considerable  areas  no  strata  newer  than  Carboniferous  may 
have  been  laid  down.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  howev^er,  that  the  entire 
series  of  strata  known  in  the  northwest,  above  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
were  originally  deposited  all  over  the  Territory  of  Montana.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  erosive  forces  have  operated  with  great 
power  in  the  district  around  Virginia  City,  stripping  bare  to  the  meta- 
morphic beds,  large  areas.  In  the  mining  districts,  in  connection  with 
these  agencies,  was  the  wearing  out  of  so  many  gorges,  or  gulches,  as  they 
are  usually  termed  by  the  miners.  We  may  take  as  an  illustration  some 
rather  prominent  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City;  and  if  a  care- 
ful detailed  survey  were  made,  we  should  find  that  there  is  a  main  val- 
ley or  gulch,  with  great  numbers  of  sidegulclies  running  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  on  either  side.  The  main  stream  may  be  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  on  either  side  are  these  branch  gulches, 
usually  from  three  to  ten  miles  long.  These  gulches  may  be  carved 
entirely  out  of  the  massive  strata,  or  they  may  be  partly  due  to  erosion, 
and  partly  to  an  interval,  formed  during  elevation,  that  is,  a  monoclinal 
valley.  The  influence  of  the  erosive  forces,  which  acted  with  great  power, 
and  probably  through  long  periods  of  time,  though  widely  distributed, 
are  local  in  their  results.  In  other  words,  while  the  erosive  forces  were 
in  operation  all  over  the  West,  there  was  no  widespread  connection, 
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SO  that  the  eroded  materials  of  one  locality  were  swept  far  away  to 
widely  separated  localities.  Therefore,  the  superficial  deposits  of  the 
miniDg  districts,  which  are  usually  very  extensive,  have  their  origin 
in  the  immediate  districts  where  they  are  now  found.  We  may  take 
as  an  illustration  the  Alder  Gulch,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  from  an  eighth  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  literally 
filled  up  with  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders,  all  of  which  were  derived  from 
the  mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity — ^indeed,  within  the  limits  of 
the  drainage  of  that  gulch.  We  may  thus  determine  with  a  good  degree 
of  certainty  that,  when  we  find  placer-diggings,  the  source  of  the  gold 
thus  found  is  not  far  distant,  and  is  most  probably  within  the  limite  of 
the  drainage  of  that  locality.  The  origui  of  the  placer-gold  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  erosion  of  the  rocks  in  which  it  was  originally  precipi- 
tated^ and  inasmuch  as  the  gold,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  is  found 
altogether  in  the  gneissic  strata,  its  existence  in  the  various  gulches, 
among  the  sand  and  gravel,  is  due  to  the  grinding  up  by  water  of  the 
surface  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  Instances  have 
occurred  where  very  rich  placer-diggings  have  been  found  in  gulches, 
but  the  rocks  which  appear  to  have  given  origin  to  the  float- gold,  yieldea 
no  rich  lodes.  This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  upper 
portions  of  the  lodes  contained  all  the  rich  ore,  and  that  in  the  process 
of  erosion  this  ore  was  all  ground  up,  while  the  remainder  that  is  left 
may  have  been  lean,  or  even  contained  no  gold  at  all.  The  principal  lodes 
that  have  been  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City  are  near  the  head 
of  Alder  Gulch,  and  are  as  yet  only  moderately  successful.  Up  to  this 
date  Montana  seems  to  have  gained  its  high  state  of  prosperity  princi- 
pally from  the  richness  of  its  gulch  deposits.  It  is  estimated  that 
$30,000,000  of  gold  have  been  taken  out  of  Alder  Gulch  since  its  discov- 
ery in  1803.  The  lodes  all  have  a  general  stiike  northeast  and  southwest. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  termed  north  and  south  lodes.  I  was  informed 
that  all  the  lodes  in  the  Territory  have  that  general  trend.  The  gangue 
material  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  gold  lodes  about  Central  City, 
Colorado — quartz  and  feldspar  of  various  textures.  Sometimes  the 
gangue  is  very  hard  and  compact ;  again  it  is  rotten  quartz,  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  miners.  The  country  rock  is  mostly  gneiss,  also  exhibit- 
ing various  degrees  of  hardness  as  to  texture.  The  dip  of  the  lode 
matter  is  nearly  west  50^  to  60^.  The  trend  of  the  metamorphic  strata . 
is  about  northwest  and  southeast.  The  Alder  Gulch  closes  up  in  a  ridge 
of  limestone,  which  forms  a  most  remarkable  wall,  effectually  shutting 
off  all  communication  with  the  Madison  Valley  to  the  east  of  it.  The 
altitude  of  Virginia  City  is  5,713  feet,  while  the  head  of  the  gulch  is 
about  500  feet  higher,  and  around  it  a  wall  of  limestone  rises  up 
with  its  outcropping  edges  toward  the  gulch  800  to  1,000  feet,  so  that 
this  ridge  is  at  least  from  7,000  to  7,500  feet  above  the  sea.  From  its 
summit  we  can  see  at  a  glance,  a  broad  extent  of  country.  The  Madison 
Valley,  with  all  its  beauty  of  outline,  is  visible  for  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
while  to  the  west  and  northwest  the  eye  passes  down  the  different 
gulches  and  branches  of  the  Jefferson  Fork  into  that  broad  valley,  over 
the  side  ranges  which  intervene.  We  know  that  these  limestones  are 
of  Carboniferous  age,  and  are  a  portion  of  the  series  that  has  extended 
persistently  ill  along  our  route  from  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  x)erhaps 
even  the  same  great  ocean  bottom  that  extended,  during  that  age, 
over  the  area  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  we 
know  not  how  much  farther.  As  a  general  rule,  these  limestones  always 
contain  a  few  fossils,  enough  to  guide  us  in  our  wandering  examinations, 
but  the  rocks  are  usually  so  compact,  and  sometimes  so  much  changed. 
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that  few  cau  be  obtained  in  a  condition  snch  as  to  be  identified  with 
certainty.  The  species  are  not  numerous^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  in 
a  subsequent  i)ortion  of  this  report.  At  the  head  of  Alder  Gulch,  a 
Syringopora^  Rhyncoivella^  and  Produciu9  were  found,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  species,  which  will  require  further  study.  The  limestones 
pass  down  into  very  hard  cherty  quartzites,  and  then  rest  unconformably 
on  the  inetamorphic  rocks.  The  strike  of  these  limestones  is  about 
north  and  south,  bearing  perhaps  a  little  west  of  north  and  east  of 
south.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  principal  basis  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  gulch  are  gneissic,  of  varied  composition  and  texture, 
with  a' high  ridge  of  limestone  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  forming  a  sort  of 
wall,  with  the  outcroppings  or  basset  edges  of  the  strata,  pointing  west 
of  north,  and  formerly  extending  in  a  horizontal  position  all  over  the 
surfiice.  Eeturning  to  Virginia  City,  on  the  high  divide,  on  the  east  side 
of  Alder  Gulch,  about  half-way  between  the  head  of  the  gulch  and  Vir- 
ginia City,  there  are  patches  of  limestone,  underlaid  with  cherty  quartz- 
ites. These  isolated  masses  are  at  different  elevations,  sometimes  upon 
the  summits  of  the  highest  ridges  or  down  in  the  side  gulches,  showing 
that  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  the  underlying  granitoid  rocks  have  been 
worn  away.  They  also  remain  as  remnants  of  the  great  horizontal  mass, 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  in  thickness,  that  once  extended  across  the  entire  area. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  high  divides,  however,  are 
covered  with  basaltic  rocks.  They  cap  the  hills,  forming  sort  of  plateaus 
or  benches,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  gulch,  show  steep  sides  one 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  the  appearance  of  stratified  layers 
in  a  horizontal  position.  As  I  have  frequently  stated,  the  effusion  of  the 
basalt  is  a  modern  event,  probably  occurring,  for  the  most  part,  near 
the  commencement  of  our  present  period,  after  the  eutii*e  surface 
reached  nearly,  or  quite,  the  present  elevation.  Hence  we  find  points  of 
effusion  in  numerous  localities.  The  igneous  lavas  flowed  out  in  layers, 
and  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  amount  of  erosion  of  the  surface  has 
taken  place  since,  the  sides  of  some  of  these  basiiltic  accumulations  have 
been  worn  down  so  as  to  show  with  clearness  the  edges  of  the  different 
sheets  of  basalt  as  it  cooled.  From  a  high  elevation,  one  may  see  in 
every  direction  numbers  of  these  points  of  effusion.  The  streams  which 
wear  out  the  gulches  pass  through  the  basalt,  deep  into  the  granitoid 
rocks.  Scattered  over  the  surface  also  are  patches  of  the  Pliocene 
marls  and  sandstones  underneath  the  basalts,  as  heretofore.  In  the 
mining  districts  around  Virginia  City,  we  have  a  thick  series  of  stratified 
granitoid  rocks  at  the  base,  in  which  the  precious  metals  were  originally 
located ;  upon  them  rest  the  quartzites  and  limestones  of  Carboniferous 
age,  and  filling  up  some  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  the  modern 
Tertiary  beds;  and  covering  all,  over  restricted  and  isolated  areas,  are 
beds  of  basalt.  The  force  of  erosion  which  operated  on  all  these  rocks  to 
accumulate  the  vast  quantities  of  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  in  the  gulches 
must  have  been  very  great.  Mingled  with  the  superficial  deposits  are 
fragments  of  all  the  varieties  of  rock  formations  in  the  vicinity.  Although 
more  or  less  rounded  by  attrition,  in  the  great  thickness  of  local-drift 
may  be  found  all  the  varieties  of  the  granitoid  and  other  rocks  that  are 
sufiiciently  compact  to  resist  the  atmospheric  agencies — quartzites,  lime- 
stones, with  fossils,  masses  of  basalt,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Most  hi  these  rocks 
can  be  traced  to  their  parent  beds  in  the  \icinity ;  a  few  may  seem  to 
have  strayed  from  other  districts,  but  the  strata  to  which  they  originally 
belonged  may  have  occupied  a  restricted  area,  or  had  a  local  existence, 
and  thus,  in  the  erosion  of  the  surface,  been  entirely  worn  away,  or  may 
be  concealed  by  Tertiary  or  superficial  deposits.    In  the  Alder  Gulch 
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the  miners  found  iu  the  bed  rock  QumeroRS  "  pot  holes,"  with  large 
rouDded  masses,  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  Id  tbecavities.  Borne 
of  these  spheric^  masses  were  basalt  and  others  composed  of  a  sort  of 
basaltic  sandstone. 

Eemains  of  a  species  of  elephant,  probably  Elephaa  primigeniut, 
were  foand  in  the  aorifeions  gravel,  twenty-five  feet  belov  the  sur- 
face. A  large  task,  with  a  number  of  teeth,  ribs,  and  fragments 
of  bones,  was  found.  I  am  indebted  to  Judge  Lovell  for  the  gift  of  a 
fine  collection  of  th^e  remaius,  which  are  now  safely  secured  in  the 
museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  The  tusk  is  especially  remark- 
able, and  was  preserved  with  great  diflBcnlty.  These  fossils  have  been 
found  in  other  portions  of  Montana,  in  the  gravel,  especially  iu  the  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  near  Helena,  where  a  large  quantity  of  these  valuable 
fossils  were  discovered. 

One  tooth  is  said  to  have  had  a  portion  of  the  jaw-bone  attached,  and 
to  have  weighed  twelve  pounds.  The  bones,  as  well  as  the  teeth,  seem 
to  have  been  partially  worn  as  if  they  had  been  driited  about  by  the 
waters  to  some  extent,  and  I  think  they  were  washed  from  the  latest 
of  the  modem  Pliocene  deposits,  which  are  abundant  all  over  Montana. 

From  Virginia  City  we  traveled  up  a  deep  ravine  to  the  divide  that 
overlooks  Madison  valley.  The  highest  point  over  which  the  road 
passes  was  foond  to  he  G,857  feet.  None  of  the  mountains  on.this  divide 
were  more  than  800  to  1,200  feet  above  this  altitude.  On  the  east  side 
of  Madison  Valley,  there  ia  a  fine  lofty  range  of  mountains,  the  summits  ' 
composed  of  limestones,  inclining  west,  while  at  the  base,  and  extending 
high  up  the  sides,  are  grassy  sIox>es,  which  give  to  the  valley  an 
attractive  appearance  to  the  eye.  Along  the  Madison  Biver,  iu  this 
portion,  are  the  first  series  of  terraces  yet  observed.  On  the  west 
side  are  three  of  these  terraces  or  steps ;  four,  if  the  broad  bottom  is 
counted.  The  first  terrace  is  25  feet  above  the  river,  with  an  average 
width  of  half  a  mile ;  second  terrace,  average  width  one  mile,  100  feet 
above  the  first ;  third  terrace  50  feet  above  the  second ;  and  the  fourth 
200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  terraces  are  much  more  like 
table-lands  on  the  east  side  than  on  the  west.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Madison,  on  the  divide,  the  limestones  extend  over  from  the  head  of 
Alder  Gulch  across  the  Madison  to  the  eastward.  The  mountains 
between  the  Stinking  Water  and  the  Madison  Valley  are  not  high,  but 
extend  about  northward  to  the  Jefferson  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  granitoid  rocks,  with  outbursts  of  basalt,  and 
here  and  there  patches  of 
Pliocene  deposits.  The 
dividing  ridge  between  the 
Jefferson  and  the  Madison 
Bivers  varies  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  in  width. 
Outcroppings  of  massive 
gneiss  project  up  here  and 
there  over  the  entire  ex- 
tent, giving  to  the  surface 

n  ragged  bat  picturesque  '^■BHH^fv  ''^^r 

appearance,  (Fig.  8.)    The  -i_— SUZJRHii.V . .  ^  ^*^ 

limestones  and  qu^zites 
are  nearly  or  qoite  all  strip- 
ped off,  and  the  more  yield- 
ing portions  of  the  granite  *'"'  *i*LLATiN.  on  six  nuic. 
rocks  have  worn  down,  and  the  surface  smoothed  and  grassed  over,  bo 
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that  there  is  mneh  excellent  gras^  land  among  the  gn^nite  ridges.  Ihe 
patches  of  Plioeeno  marl  here  and  there  aid  in  smoothing  the  rooghor 
portions  of  the  surface.  That  portion  of  Madison  Valley  immediiSe^ 
west  of  Virpfiuia  City  is  about  seventy-five  miles  fix)m  north  to  sontiiY 
and  ten  mUes  from  eiist  to  west,  closing  up  at  the  south  end  and  forming 
a  fine  canon  through  gneissic  granites  at  the  north  end.  Those  granites 
are  mostly  feldspathic,  the  feldspar  predominating,  and  in  most  in- 
stances composed  only  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  with  iron  diffused  throu^ 
the  mass.  This  valley,  at  one  time  in  the  past,  formed  the  bed  of  one  of 
the  great  chain  of  fresh  water  lake^,  as  is  shown  by  the  lake  deposita 
which  underlie  the  upper  terraces,  and  jut  up  against  the  mountams  on 
cither  side.   This  deposit  is  also  covered  in  some  places  with  a  bed  bastttt 


CHAPTER  IIL 

FORT  ELLIS— M\'STIC  LAKE— SOLTiCE  OF  THE  GALLATIN— TRAIL  CREEK- 
CROW  AGENCY  AND  FIRST  CA^ON— EXIT  OF  TUE  YELLOWSTONE. 

Fort  Ellis  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  Mill  Creek,  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Gallatin,  and  from  its  position,  overlooks  one  ot 
the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  Montana.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  east 
and  north  sides  by  ranges  of  the  hills  and  mountains  which  form  the 
divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Elvers. 
After  our  long  journey  across  the  dry  plains  from  Salt  Lake  Valley,  we 
found  this  point  a  most  agreeable  resting-place.  Every  courtesy  we 
could  desire  was  extended  to  us  by  the  oflicers.  Captain  J.  C.  Ball,  at 
that  time  in  command,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Colonel  Baker, 
afforded  us  every  facility  to  aid  us  in  our  preparations  for  our  explora- 
tions up  the  Yeilowstone,  and  his  suggestions,  from  long  exi>erience  in 
westjem  campaigns,  were  of  the  highest  value  to  us  throughout  the  trip. 
Indeed,  the  favors  that  we  received  at  this  post,  both  going  to  and 
returning  from  our  Yellowstone  exploration,  were  indispensable  to  our 
complete  success.  Fort  Ellis,  although  considered  one  of  the  extreme 
frontier  posts,  and  supposed  to  be  located  among  hostile  tribes  of  In- 
dians, really  commands  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  three 
forks  of  the  Missouri,  the  finest  and  most  productive  portion  of  Mon- 
tana. It  is  a  very  i)leasant  station,  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery, 
with  a  eliuiate  that  can  hardly  bo  surpassed  in  any  country.  Streams 
of  pure  water  flow  down  the  mountain  sides,  cutting  their  channels 
through  the  plains  everywhere.  The  vegetation  is  most  abundant 
Bozeman  is  a  pretty  town,  with  about  fivehundred  inhabitants,  situated 
three  miles  below,  surrounded  on  every  side  with  well-cultivated  and 
productive  farms.  It  is  most  probable  that  within  a  short  period  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  i)assdown  this  valley,  and  then  its  beauty 
and  resources  will  become  api>arent. 

The  drainage  of  the  Gallatin  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  little 
streams  that  rise  in  the  great  divide  for  a  distance  of  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles,  and  each  of  these  little  streams  gashes  out  a  deep 
gorge  or  canon  in  the  mountain  sides.  The  geology  is  thus  rendered 
comparatively  simple  in  general  terms,  and  yet  in  its  details  it  is 
remarkably  complicated.  Two  forces  seemed  to  have  operated  ■  here 
to  give  the  present  configuration  to  the  surface,  and  whether  they 
may  have  acted  synchronously  or  at  different  periods,  or  both,  is  not 
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very  clear.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  earlier  force  operated  to 
elevate  the  long  coutinuoas  ranges  of  moantains,  the  uacleas  of  which 
is  the  granitoid  rocks,  with  the  unchanged  sedimentary  beds  npon  the 
sides  and  summits  inclining  at  various  angles.  There  was  originally  a 
general  trend  to  these  mountain  ranges  that  might  have  been  called  spe- 
cific, perhaps,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  is  quite  clear  at  the  present  time, 
and  is  a  little  west  of  north.  But  when  we  come  to  study  the  minor 
ridges,  the  unchanged  rocks  seem  to  incline  in  every  direction  and  at 
all  angles  from  1^  to  90^,  and  even  sometimes  past  a  vertical.  Another 
force,  which  has  greatly  influenced  the  form  of  the  surface,  and  one 
which,  whether  it  operated  synchronously  or  not,  certainly  acted  with 
full  power  at  a  subsequent  period,  concealing  the  metamorphic  rocks  and 
the  older  sedimentary  strata  over  large  areas,  and  building  up  most  of 
the  loftiest  peaks.  In  the  previous  pages  of  this  report,  I  have  coilstantly 
alluded  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  outflow  of  igneous  matter  at  almost 
every  point  of  our  journey ;  but  about  the  head- waters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone,  I  have  estimated  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  area 
is  covered  with  igneous  rocks.  Taking  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone 
from  its  sources  in  the  great  water-shed  to  the  mouth  of  Shield's  Eiver, 
an  area  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  fifty  ^m 
east  to  west,  we  find  the  evidences  of  volcanic  action  upon  a  tremendous 
scale,  and  igneous  rocks  cover  almost  the  entire  area.  Wherever  the 
metamorphic  and  sedimentary  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
extensive  outflows  of  igneous  material,  their  history  becomes  much 
complicated  and  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  geologist  are  greatly 
increased.  The  valley  of  the  Gkillatin,  like  the  valleys  of  all  the  streams 
in  Montana,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  erosion  originally,  and  was  also  the 
bed  of  a  lake.  This  lake  basin  extended  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Three 
Forks  northward,  and  the  modern  deposits  are  found  all  along  the  base 
of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley  up  to  the  very  sources  of  the 
river,  sometimes  rising  quite  high  on  their  sides.  So  great  has  been  the 
removal  of  sediment  during  and  since  the  recession  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
original  deposit.  Eemnants  are  left,  however,  at  different  points,  some- 
times in  the  higher  ranges  of  foothills,  or  in  patches  among  the  meta- 
morphic rocks  at  considerable  elevation  on  the  divides  between  the 
Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  Forks.  Areas  of  greater  or  less  extent 
occur  GOO  to  800  feet  above  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  showing  that  the 
waters  must  have  been  so  high  that  only  the  more  elevated  summits  were 
above  the  surface.  Opposite  Fort  Ellis  are  some  high  hills  600  to  800 
feet  above  the  valley  below,  composed  of  the  well-known  Pliocene  marls, 
sands,  sandstones,  and  pudding-stones,  horizontal  for  the  most  part,  or 
inclining  at  small  angles.  Among  these  beds  are  outflows  of  basalt  in  a 
number  of  localities,  but  the  disturbance  of  this  group  has  been  slight. 
In  most  cases  these  deposits  jut  up  against  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  when  occurring  in  contact  with  the  older  rocks  do  not  conform. 
The  group  of  hills  opposite  Fort  Ellis  extend  down  nearly  to  Flathead 
Pass,  and,  having  escaped  erosion  and  removal  for  the  most  part,  are  left 
as  some  proof  of  the  original  thickness  of  the  lake  deposit.  Upon  the 
tops  of  the  hills  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  local  drift,  and  scat- 
tered thickly  over  the  sur&ce  are  rounded  bowlders  in  griBat  numbers 
and  variety. 

To  study  the  older  rocks  to  advantage,  we  must  extend  oui  examina- 
tions to  the  numerous  gorges^  or  caiions,  in  the  mountains,  which,  cutting 
through  the  upheaved  ridges  at  right  angles,  reveal  more  or  less  clearly 
the  order  of  the  superposition  of  the  strata.    In  Flathead  Pass,  Bridger 
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and  Bozeman  Passes,  tlie  limestones  are  remarkably  well  shown,  ia  some 
instances  inclining  8(P  with  the  npper  edges  of  the  strata  a  line  of 
rugged  columns.  The  more  yielding  beds  have  been  removed  from  the 
limestones^  leaving  them  on  either  side  of  tbe  caiion  like  walls,  while 
atmosphenc  agencies  have  worn  out  the  u|1turned  edges  into  the  most 
picturesque,  jagged  forms.  The  caiion  about  two  miles  above  Fort  Ellis, 
carved  out  oy  Mill  Creek,  forms  an  interesting  subject  of  study.  The 
entire  range  is  a  true  anticlinal,  trending  northwest  and  southeast,  with 
the  more  abrupt  side  northeast.  This  side  has  also  been  subjected  to 
much  erosion,  so  tbat  the  more  modern  beds  are  seldom  visible,  the  greater 
portion  now  remaining,  belonging  to  the  metamorphic  series,  or  to  the 
Carboniferous  age.  But  on  the  east  side,  covering  the  hills,  and  crop- 
ping out  deep  down  in  the  valleys,  is  a  vast  thickness  of  steel-gray  or 
somber-brown  sandstones.  The  composition  and  texture  of  these  rocks 
are  quite  varied.  There  are  alternately  bard  and  soft  layers,  that  is,  clay 
and  sandstones.  The  clays  are  quite  uniform  in  their  character,  and  are 
so  thick  in  the  aggregate  as  to  give  a  rounded,  smooth  outline  to  the  hills, 
and  by  weathering,  to  conceal  the  rocky  strata  beneath.  East  of  Bridg- 
er's  Peak,  and  on  the  divide,  high  up  in  Bozeman  and  Bridger  Passes, 
are  a  large  number  of  exposures,  sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  here 
about  1,2()0  to  1,500  foet  of  strata  belonging  to  the  Coal  Series.  Whether 
this  group  belongs  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Lower  Tertiary,  or  l3oth, 
I  will  not  delay  at  this  time  to  discuss.  No  animal  fossils  were  found,  but 
a  iiue  collection  of  well-preserved  vegetable  remains  were  obtained,  and 
are  now  in  process  of  description  by  Mr.  Lesquereux.  The  composition 
of  these  rocks  is  mostly  sand  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  some  argil- 
laceous and  calcareous  sandstones.  Most  of  the  sandstones  contain  a 
small  per  cent,  of  lime.  Near  the  head  of  Spring  Caiion,  about  three 
miles  east  of  Fort  Ellis,  a  coal-bed  crops  out  near  the  bed  of  the  ci^ek, 
from  which  several  tons  of  excellent  coal  have  been  taken.  The  opening 
has  been  made  to  the  depth  of  180  feet.  There  are  beds  of  clay  on  either 
side  of  the  coal-seam,  as  usual.  The  strata  are  nearly  vertical,  dippins 
north  80^.  Great  quantities  of  impressioiis  of  deciduous  leaves  are  found 
in  the  rocks  along  the  borders  of  the  streams,  and  on  the  hills.  These 
fossils  seem  to  be  confined  to  no  particular  beds,  but  to  occur  in  different 
layers  of  rocks,  adapted  to  preserve  them,  above  and  below  the  coal  and 
extending  through  the  series  of  strata.  A  large  number  of  specimens 
of  plants  are  described  by  Mr.  Lesquereux  in  a  valuable  report  in  an- 
other portion  of  this  volume. 

Wo  will  now  return  to  the  west  side  of  the  range,  and  pass  up  the 
caiion  to  the  eastward.  The  stream  which  has  cut  its  way  through 
this  high  ridge  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  mountain  torrent;  the  water 
is  pure  and  full  of  trout.  As  we  approach  the  base  of  the  hills  from  the 
level  ten*ace  on  which  Fort  Ellis  is  located,  the  gorge  appears  so  nar- 
row as  to  be  impassable;  but  on  entering  it,  we  find  ample  room  for  a 
bridle-path,  and  we  make  our  ascent  without  difficulty.  As  this  is  the 
caiion  which  is  regarded  as  most  available  for  the  passage  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  liailroad,  it  is  invested  with  no  small  degree  of  interest.  If  the 
roa<l  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  it  will  cross  the  divide 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Shield's  River,  and  ascend  the  valley  of  a  little 
stream  to  the  westward,  which  rises  within  a  few  yards  of  the  source  of 
the  one  that  flows  through  the  caiion ;  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rock  excavations  has  already  been  performed  by  nature,  with  these 
two  beautiful  streams  as  her  •  agents.  This  lets  the  road  into  the 
Gallatin  Yalley,  where  it  can  go  up  to  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks; 
thence,  up  the  Jefferson  Fork,  through  the  finest  portion  of  Montana-, 
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with  scarcely  an  impediment.  But  this  subject  will  be  treated  more  in 
detail  in  subsequent  i)ortion8  of  this  report.  We  may,  before  describ- 
ing the  details  of  the  geology  of  this  district,  enumerate  the  formations 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with.  We  have  mentioned  the  existence  of  a 
large  thickness  of  the  lake  deposits,  and,  frequently  covering  them, 
beds  of  basalt ;  but  still  the  latter,  although  a  modern  outflow,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  vicinity  of  these  Pliocene  marls,  but  may  burst  up  through 
any  of  the  rocks  and  overflow  their  surfaces.  We  are  liable  to  meet  with 
them  anywhere,  and  in  most  cases  they  predominate  over  all  others. 
The  next  group  of  strata  older,  are  the  coal-beds,  which  are  exposed  in 
a  break  in  the  range,  and  aid  in  concealing  the  older  rocks  for  an  inter- 
val of  four  or  five  miles,  between  the  Canon  and  the  Gallatin  Mountains. 
Then  come  a  few  obscure  exposures,  which  are,  no  doubt,  of  Cretaceous 
age,  though  no  fossils  were  observed ;  below  them  are  well-defined  Juras- 
sic strata,  and  below  these  the  quartzites  and  limestones  of  Carboniferous 
age.  None  older  than  the  latter  are  exposed  in  this  gorge.  A  few  miles 
farther  to  the  southward,  as  well  as  to  the  northward,  older  rocks  are 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  we  find  that  the  core  of  the  mountains  is 
composed  of  granitoid  rocks. 

Now,  if  we  examine  this  range  of  mountains  a  little  more  in  detail, 
we  shall  find,  as  we  enter  the  canon,  a  series  of  beds  which  are  probably 
Cretaceous,  but  dipping  at  various  angles.  In  some  portions  of  the 
range,  fragments  of  the  beds  are  lifted  up  to  the  very  summit,  so  far  as 
to  form  a  broken  arch.  This  arch  is  well  shown  on  the  north  side  of  the 
canon,  while  on  the  south  side  the  two  sides  of  the  anticlinal  terminate 
in  high  jagged  points  of  limestone,  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  plain 
below.  In  the  supposed  Cretaceous  beds  no  well-defined  fossils  could 
be  found,  but  in  some  beds  of  arenaceous  limestone,  were  bivalves,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  are  of  that  age.  Below  this  group  there  is  a  series  of 
alternate  layers  of  arenaceous  day,  gray  limestones,  and  sandstones, 
with  layers  2  to  4  feet  thick,  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  broken  shells, 
with  now  and  then  a  fragment  perfect  enough  to  be  identified  so  as  to 
show  their  Jurassic  age.  Below  these  are  some  red  sandstones  and 
clays,  which  might  be  remnants  of  the  Triassic,  and,  as  they  contain  no 
fossils,  any  opinion  about  them  is  conjectural.  I  think,  however,  that 
they  are  all  Jurassic  or  Carboniferous.  We  then  come  to  a  great  thick- 
ness of  Carboniferous  rocks^  first  quartzites,  ^*adually  passing  into  lime- 
stones. Eocks  of  Carboniferous  age  form  the  great  mass  of  the  minor 
ranges  of  mountains. 

On  the  morning  of  July  12,  a  small  party  of  officers  from  the  fort, 
under  the  guidance  of  Captain  S*.  H.  Norton,  made  a  tour  of  exploration 
to  a  little  lake,  embosomed  among  the  mountains,  about  twelve  miles 
distant.  We  were  accompanied  also  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Lieutenant 
Jerome,  to  all  of  whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  kindnesses  and 
much  information.  Our  course  was  nearly  south  from  the  fort.  After 
parsing  over  the  beautiful  grassy  plain  between  the  middle  and  east 
borders  of  the  Gallatin,  we  ascended  the  high  hills  on  the  west  side 
of  the  dividing  range  between  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Gallatin.  These  hills  are  so  covered  with  debris  and  a  heavy  growth 
of  vegetation  that  not  even  in  the  ravines  can  the  real  basis  rocks  be 
seen.  On  either  side  of  us,  however,  in  the  very  highest  ridge,  the 
limestones  are  visible,  with  the  reddisn  sandstones  and  clays,  so  that 
we  may  infer  that  the  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  are  concealed  beneath  this 
superficial  drift.  After  winding  among  these  hills,  through  a  garden  of 
most  beautiful  wild-flowers,  we  reached  the  little  lake,  which,  on  account 
of  its  great  beauty,  and  being  partially  hidden,  we  called  Mystic  Lake. 
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It  is  really  an  expansion  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Gallatin,  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide  and  three-fonrths  of  a  mile  long.  The  scenery 
all  around  it  is  very  attractive,  and  Mr.  Jackson  succeeded  in  securing 
some  most  excellent  plioto^aphs.  The  hills,  immediately  surrounding 
the  lake,  and,  indeed,  all  the  lower  hills,  are  made  up  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  just  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  considerable  thickness  of 
grayish-brown  arenaceous  limestone  filled  with  fossils,  as  Camptoneetet 
bellestriat^i,  Pinna^  Modiola^  MyaciteSjPholodomi/a,  and  others.  A  patient 
search  at  this  locality  would  have  been  rewarded  with  many  more  species, 
but  enough  were  secured  to  fix  the  age  of  the  beds  as  Junissic  beyond 
a  doubt.  A  group  of  strata  once  fixed  in  the  scale  by  such  an  array  of 
evidence,  forms  a  horizon  which  may  be  extended,  with  certainty,  in 
every  direction  for  a  great  divStance,  even  though  the  usual  fossils  may 
not  be  found.  The  stream  that  comes  into  the  lake  passes  through  a 
deep  gorge,  walled  on  either  side  with  Carboniferous  limestones.  But 
to  the  west  and  north,  the  mountains  rise  in  rounded  dome  or  cone-like 
peaks,  1,200  to  1,500  feet,  and  in  a  few  instances  2,000  feet  above  the 
valleys  below.  These  high  mountains  are  composed  of  volcanic  mate- 
rials, a  core,  as  it  were^f  more  or  less  compact  basalt,  with  volcanic 
breccia  all  around  it.  Huge  masses  of  this  volcanic  breccia  have  fhllen 
down  into  the  valley  and  around  the  lake.  High  up  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  in  some  places,  the  igneous  rocks  present  the  appearance  of 
stratn,  which  have  sudienly  been  poured  out  in  beds,  and  cooled 
in  separate  layers,  and  these  Layers  incline  at  moderate  angles,  as  if 
they  had  been  acted  upon  by  subsequent  action  of  the  volcanic  forces. 
All  the  lower  hills,  which  are  comparatively  sloping  and  underlaid  with 
sedimentary  rocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  200  to  500  feet,  are  covered 
thickly  with  vegetation,  mostly  pines,  but  the  higher  volcanic  ridges 
are  dark,  gloomy,  and  bare,  i>resenting  the  aspect  of  rugged  desolation. 
But  in  the  little  valleys  and  along  the  margins  of  the  streams  the  vegeta- 
tion is  quite  luxuriant,  and  the  ilowers  are  varied  and  abundant,  render- 
ing traveling  among  these  wild  and  apparently  inaccessible  hills  charm- 
ing beyond  description.  The  soil  is,  of  course,  made  up  of  portions  worn 
away  from  all  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  both  the  igne- 
ous and  sedimentary.  Thus  a  remarkablj'  rich  soil  is  produced,  which, 
during  the  short  season  of  midsummer,  clothes  these  valleys  with  a 
vegetation  of  bright-green,  and  flowers  of  all  hues.  This  little  lake,  as 
well  as  tlie  stream  that  flows  into  it,  is  full  of  trout.  The  water  is  very 
clear  and  pun*,  always  cool,  ted  as  it  is  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  from 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

Without  entering  into  farther  details  of  the  geology  of  this  range,  I 
might  say  that  tliere  is  no  regular  inclination  to  the  sedimentary  rocks 
of  those  ranges  that  have  been  so  much  influenced  by  igneous  action. 
We  find  at  one  i>oint  the  Carboniferous  limestones  on  the  east  side  of  a 
deep  ravine,  extending  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  like  the  steep 
roof  of  a  house,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  same  rocks  have  been 
lifted  up  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  the  upturned  edges  indicating  by  their 
appearance  that  the  i)eriod  of  the  uplitl  was  a  modern  event.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  principal  portion  of  this  volcanic  action  occurred  just 
prior  to  the  present  period,  when  the  sedimentary  and  granitoid  rocks 
had  been  elevated  somewhat  as  we  find  them  at  present,  and  that  the 
chaos  which  we  everywhere  see  was  produced  by  this  general  effusion 
of  igneous  material,  thus  tossing  the  strata  in  every  direction. 

A  considerable  amount  of  erosion  may  have  occurred  since,  but  most 
of  it  had  already  been  performed.  The  Carboniferous  rocks,  up  to  the 
Tertiary  Coal  S^es,  inclusive,  were  in  the  same  fi*agmentary  condition 
in  which  we  find  them  now. 
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On  the  15th  of  July  we  bade  farewell  to  the  hospitable  officers  of  Fort 
Ellis,  and  with  an  excellent  outfit,  for  which  we  were  greatly  indebted 
to  their  kindness,  started,  with  confidence  and  hope,  toward  the  wonder- 
land of  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  We  followed  a  well-traveled  road, 
which  wound  around  among  the  hills,  diverging  by  numerous  branches 
in  almost  every  direction.  After  passing  behind  the  main  range  to  the 
north,  we  turned  our  course  to  the  east,  up  the  valley  of  a  little  branch 
of  Mill  Creek,  and  soon  passed  over  the  divide  into  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone.  The  water-shed  and  the  geological  divide  are  by  no  meana 
identical.  The  little  stream  cuts  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  anti- 
clinal, and  rises  high  up  in  the  coal  group  east  of  the  limestones.  East 
of  the  narrow  belt  of  limestones  the  coal  strata  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  interval  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  These  beds  incline  at 
various  angles  east  and  northeast.  A  large  quantity  of  finely  preserved 
impressions  of  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  were  found.  The  texture  of 
the  rocks  was  quite  varied,  and  the  examples  of  oblique  lamina  of 
deposition  were  quite  conspicuous.  The  sandstones  were  usually  quite 
fine  and  close-grained,  but  sometimes  they  jiassed  into  a  fine  pudding- 
stone,  luterstratified  with  these  rocks  are  layers  of  compact  basalt,, 
and  not  unfrequently  on  the  suuimits  of  the  hills  are  thick  masses  of  it. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  dark  brown  or  somber  hue  of  this  great 
group  of  strata  (1,200  to  1,500  feet)  is  not  the  original  color,  but  caused 
by  the  subjection  of  the  strata  to  a  greater  or  less  heat  during  the  period 
of  volcanic  activity.  Wherever  the  igneous  matter  has  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  sedimentary  rocks  they  have  been  more  or  less  changed.. 
Some  of  the  sandstones  have  become  compact  quartzites,  but  the  same 
dark,  gloomj^  appearance  pervades  them  all. 

From  the  divide  between  the  Gallatin  and  Yellowstone  Eivers,  the 
view  is  wonderfully  fine  in  every  direction.  On  the  north  side  the 
hills  rise  up  GOO  to  800  feet.  iTlie  elevation  of  the  divide  over  which 
the  road  passes  is  5,G81  feet.  The  principal  range  of  mountains 
on  the  south  side  is  mostlj^  of  volcanic  origin,  and  rises  800  to  1,200  feet. 
The  belt  of  Carboniferous  limestone  seems  to  have  a  trend  northeast 
and  southwest,  preserving  its  anticlinal  character  to  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  then,  crossing  the  Yellowstone  River,  is  seen  only  on  the  sides 
of  the  Snowy  Range,  inclining  northwest.  Although  the  general 
character  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
sources  of  the  Gallatin  and  the  Yellowstone  River  appears  so  simple,, 
yet  months  of  earnest  labor  would  be  required  to  work  it  out  in  all  its 
details.  The  distance  is  not  more  than  thirty  miles.  The  sediment- 
arv  beds  are  thrown  into  almost  inextricable  contusion.  I  shall  en- 
deavor  to  unravel  it  in  part  as  I  proceed  step  by  step  on  our  journey 
up  the  Yellowstone. 

It  is  probable  that  in  general  terms  the  rocks  of  the  country  be- 
long only  to  about  half  a  dozen  groups,  and  yet  these  are  so  multi- 
plied into  a  diversity  of  forms,  and  then  by  subsequent  elevation,  so 
mingled  together,  that  at  the  first  glance  there  Feems  only  contiisiou; 
and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  modern  volcanic  forces,  there  has 
been  a  method  in  their  action.  So  far  as  the  rocks  of  Carboniferous  and 
Jurassic  age  are  concerned,  we  may  rely  with  some  confidence  on  their 
uniformity  of  character  wherever  they  may  occur,  but  all  the  others  are 
modified  more  or  less  even  in  their  mineral  texture  at  difierent  localities. 
For  example,  on  our  route  from  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone  River,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  we  find  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills 
covered  with  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  a  local  drift,  and  wherever 
the  rocks  are  shown  they  appear  to  belong  mostly  to  the  Coal  Series, 
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(Eocene.)  Interstratified  with  the  beds  of  this  group,  are  layers  of  basalt 
of  irregular  thickness,  some  of  which  is  so  compact  and  homogeuo- 
ous  in  structure  that  it  must  have  cooled  under  much  pressure, 
and  perhaps  never  readied  the  surface  until  exposed  by  erosion 
or  the  elevauon  of  the  mountain  nuiges.  Tiien  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streams,  some  with  flowing  water,  others  dry,  yet  all  deep  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  channels  of  large  bodies  of  water,  are  great  quantities 
of  the  local  drift  and  debriH^  concealing  the  underlying  basis  rocks  so  as 
to  perplex  the  geologist,  and  yet  an  active  sean'li  will  show  that  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  some  one  of  the  formationfl 
of  the  district  will  be  exposed.  It  may  be  the  oldest ;  it  may  l>e  the  latest : 
we  may  find  an  outcrop  of  massive  gi^anites,  of  stratified  granitoid 
rocks.  Carboniferous  limestones,  or  the  latest  Pliocene  marl  group;  the 
youngest  rocks  may  cover  the  loftiest  ridges,  and  rice  versa.  The  Plio- 
cene marls  do  not  unfretjuently  occur  in  contact  with  the  massive  un- ' 
stratified  granites  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  so  that  we  may  step 
within  a  few  paces  from  the  youngest  rocks  known  in  the  West  to  the 
very  oldest.  The  beautiful,  regular  curves  and  flexurt^s  in  the  strata, 
which  continue  so  systemancalTy  over  long-extended  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  along  the  Atlantic  border,  are  wanting  in  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ains. Local  curves  of  remarkable  beauty  occur  in  the  strata,  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  shall  attempt  Us  show  by  figures  in  the  final  report 
Altitude,  therefore,  gives  no  clew  to  the  age  of  rocks.  I  have  also  given 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  strata  from  time  to  time  in  my  reports. 
In  regard  to  the  more  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  dip 
and  trend  are  terms  ])ossessing  some  I'orcii  and  meaning,  but  in  the  vol- 
canic regions  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Kiverssu(*h  observations 
seem  to  be  of  little  value.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  the  whole 
country  has  been  carefully  mapped  and  the  geology  worked  out  in  detail, 
a  system  will  be  found  in  the  results  of  U»e  action  of  the  internal  forces 
that  gave  to  the  surface  its  present  form.  So  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  strata,  altitude  gives  no  clew;  the  oldest,  to  the  Cretaceous  inclu- 
sive, in  the  lowest  valley,  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  range,  may  be 
horizontal  or  incline  at  any  angle.  The  Carboniferous  limcjstones  on  the 
divide  between  Trail  Creek  and  a  little  branch  flowing  into  the 
Yellowstone  to  the  north  are  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  or  have  been  lifted 
up  in  broad  areas  to  the  summit  of  the  divide,  so  as  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  horizontal,  while  all  around  it  bend  down  the  same  limestones, 
lik(^  the  leaves  of  a  table,  at  angles  of  GO^  to  SO'^j  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances inclining  past  a  vertical.  In  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone, 
these  same  limestones  will  be  found  horizontal,  while  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  3,(>0()  feet  above  the  valley,  within  a  few  miles, 
they  incline  at  a  v(?ry  moderate  angle.  These  facts  vseem  to  show  the 
importance  of  having  the  topography  of  the  country  worked  out  with 
great  care  in  connection  with  the  geology,  in  order  that  the  multiplicity 
of  detail  may  be  clearly  expressed. 

From  the  summit  of  the  divide  down  to  the  ravine  of  Trail  Creek,  we 
can  look  to  the  eastward,  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  high  range  of  mountains,  at  first  composed  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  with  their  jagged  summits  rising  u])  l,:i00  feet 
above  the  valley,  and  after  passing  the  divide,  this  range  flexes  around 
to  the  south,  extends  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  YeUowstone,  forming 
the  water-shed  between  the  sources  of  the  Gallatin  and  Madison  Forks. 
After  i)a8sing  the  head  of  Trail  Creek,  this  range  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  igiu^ous  rocks,  so  far  as  they  are  revealed  to  the  eye.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  underneath  this  vast  mask  of  basalt 
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and  volcanic  breccia,  there  are  sedimentary  rocks,  and  even  the  granit- 
oid group,  for  the  latter  was  well  shown  in  the  second  cation.  I  have  al- 
ready described  the  existence  of  great  thicknesses  of  Carboniferous  and 
Jurassic  strata  on  the  west  side  of  this  range  around  Mystic  Lake.  Upon 
the  east  side,  in  some  of  the  gorges  or  ravines  of  the  Yellowstone  drain 
age,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  older  rocks  are  exposed.  The- 
highest  peaks,  many  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  all  summer,  are 
composed  of  Volcanic  breccia ;  on  the  north  side  of  Trail  Creek  there  is  a 
range  of  hills,  as  they  may  perhaps  be  called  more  properly.  These 
hills  are  really  a  group  of  broken  ridges ;  the  anticlinal  belt  seems  to 
diverge,  one  portion  passing  up  along  the  divide  or  water-shed,  between 
the  sources  of  the  Gallatin  and  Yellowstone,  appearing  in  full  force  at 
Cinnabar  Mountain  ;  the  other  following  along  the  north  side  of  Trail 
Creek,  crossing  the  Yellowstone  River  at  the  lower  cafions,  and  extend- 
ing oft*  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  about  the  sources 
of  Big  Bowlder,  Eosebud,  and  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone.  The 
amount  of  erosion  in  the  interval,  between  these  two  portions  of  the 
anticlinal,  has  be^n  very  great.  Not  that  .the  valleys  have  been  en- 
tirely carved  out  of  the  mountains,  for  they  were  doubtless,  in  part  at 
least,  and  perhaps  in  all  ca^es,  marked  out  in  the  process  of  upheaval. 
The  valley  of  Trail  Creek,  which  is  a  narrow  gorge  at  the  head,  gradu- 
ally expands  out,  near  its  entrance,  to  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  so  that  it  is  about  two  or 
three  miles  wide.  We  can  now  see,  by  fragments  of  ridges  that  are  re- 
maining, that  portions  of  all  the  formations  known  in  this  portion  of 
the  West,  however  much  they  may  have  been  fractured  by  upheaval, 
once  extended  across  the  broad  interval. 

Should  we  ascend  the  high  pine-covered  ridge  on  the  north  side  of 
Trail  Creek,  we  can  look  over  into  the  next  valley  beyond,  and  along  its 
northern  side,  extending  west  or  northwest  nearly  to  Fort  Ellis,  we  can 
see  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  coal-beds,  inclining  north  and  north- 
east in  wave-like  ridges,  until  they  die  out  about  ten  miles  distant,  from 
the  reverse  effect  of  the  force  which  elevated  the  Crazy  Woman  Moun- 
tains. The  Yellowstone  Kiver  cuts  directly  through  this  ridge,  and 
thus  forms  its  first  canon,  and  the  point  of  exit  from  the  canon  is  called 
the  exit  of  the  Yellowstone  from  the  mountains.  The  walls  on  either 
side  are  entirely  of  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  view  from  this  ridge  near 
the  canon,  down  the  Yellowstone  Valley  to  the  Crow  agency,  is  very  in- 
structive. Above  the  caiion  the  river  flows  nearly  northward,  but  after 
emerging  from  the  caiion  it  bends  quickly  around  to  the  northeast  and 
east,  and  enters  a  lower  gorge,  cutting  through  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
beds,  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Shield's  Kiver.  This  valley 
belongs  to  the  old  lake  system ;  is  oval  in  shape,  expanding  from 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width  at  the  upper  end  to  four  or  five  miles. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  has  an  average  width  of  three  miles. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  somber-hued  rocks  of  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Eocene  Tertiary  groups  present  their  basset  edges  like  walls, 
and  recede  to  the  northwest  and  north,  in  step-like  ridges,  fgr  ten  or 
twenty  miles.  The  thickness  of  these  beds  I  could  only  estimate,  and 
I  believe  them  to  be  in  the  aggregate  1,600  to  2,000  feet  in  thickness. 
The  inclination  or  dip  varies  much,  sometimes  25^  to  30°,  then  10^ 
to  20O.  Just  below  the  mouth  of  Shield's  liiver,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Yellowstone,  there  is  a  nearly  vertical  bluff  of  these  beds,  composed 
of  alternate  layers  of  sandstone  and  arenaceous  clay,  all  with  the  steel- 
gray  hue.  The  rocks  are  all  of  various  textures  and  composition ;  some 
layers  contain  a  considerable  per  cent  of  clay,  and  the  harder  beds  vary 
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in  texture  from  a  coarse  sandstone  to  a  compact  bomogeneoos  qaart-zite. 
There  is  in  all  the  rocks  a  small  per  cent,  of  lime.  The  height  of 
the  bluff-like  wall  is  about  500  feet,  and  on  the  summit  there  is  an  i^ 
regular  bed  of  basalt,  which  fractures  into  an  imperfect  columnar  form. 
In  other  localities  layers  of  basalt  are  intercalated  with  the  sedimentaij 
beds,  effecting  greater  or  less  changes  in  the  contiguous  rocks.  Again, 
the  basalt  has  flowed  to  the  surface  through  the  underlying  strata,  and 
spread  over  restricted  areas.  This  grou[)  of  rocks  is  remarkably  wcdl 
developed,  and  occupies  nearly  all  the  interval  between  the  belt  or  ridge 
of  limestone  extending  from  near  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks  south- 
westward  to  the  Yellowstone  River  and  Shield's  liiver.  From  the 
agency,  this  group  extends  down  the  Yellowstone  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  so  that  there  is  a  belt  here  of  at  least  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  twenty  from  east  to  west,  wiiicli  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  these  beds,  mingUul  with  basaltic  rocks  which  have  been 
effused  at  different  periods,  and  have  been  cooled  under  varying  con- 
ditions. The  siinie  group  of  rocks  appears  on  the  right  side  of  Gar- 
diner's River,  forming  a  bluff  wall  800  to  1,200  feet  high,  with  the  same 
irregular  beds  of  basalt.  Similar  steel-gray  rocks  occur  in  the  Middle 
Park,  containing  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  with  thick  be<ls  of  basalt, 
inclining  at  a  high  angle,  in  conformity  with  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
beds.  I  have  called  these  steel-gray  beds  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  and 
yet  1  do  not  positively  know  that  any  portion  belongs  to  the  Tertiary. 
It  is  th(»  group  of  rocks  that  contains  the  coal  in  tiiis  portion  of  the 
west.  There  are  coal-beds  near  Fort  Ellis,  and  indications  of  coal  near 
the  month  of  Shield's  River  on  the  YeUowstone.  Leaves  of  deciduous 
trees  of  Tertiary  aftinities  are  abundant.  No  mollnscan  fossils  were 
found,  yet  the  chara(!ter  of  the  rocks  and  their  great  thickness  leads 
me  to  believe  that  they  are  Upi)er  Cretaceous,  passing  up  without  any 
physical  lino  of  separation  into  the  Lower  Tertiar3\  1  think,  also,  that 
they  form  a  [)art  of  the  same  group  which  contains  the  coal  on  the 
Lower  Yellowstone,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  These  forma- 
tions about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its  branches  need  a 
much  more  careful  and  extended  study  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
them,  and  1  can  only  look  forward  into  the  future  with  hope,  for  time 
and  opportunity  to  grouj)  them  in  th(»ir  proi>er  position. 

The  ridge  of  limestone  which  crosses  the  Yellowstone  at  the  lower 
canon  seems,  to  one  looking  from  the  valley  Inflow,  to  rise  abruptly  out 
of  the  i)lains;  the  ridges,  which  are  made  uj)  of  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous, 
and  Tertiary  groups,  incline  at  varicms  angles  from  the  main  ridge,  and 
seldom  rise  above  the  general  level  more  than  ]00  or  200  feet,  while,  at 
the  base  of  the  ridge.  Hie  upturned  edges  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  and 
Jurassic  rocks  extend  in  long  lines  across  the  Yellowstone  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  but  not  rising  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain  more 
than  50  or  100  feet,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  but  so  covered  with  debi-is 
that  they  are  oidy  exposed  in  the  channel  of  the  Yellowstone.  But  the 
beds  of  limestone  antl  quartzite  of  the  Carboniferous  group  rise  up  800 
to  1,200  feet  above  the  valley  below,  and  though  the  inclination  in  the 
canon  is  only  about  15°  to  30^,  yet  the  outer  beds  dip  (yiP  to  80^;  this 
difference  is  not  duo  to  any  want  of  conformability  in  the  series,  but 
doubtless  to  the  greater  ease  with  whicjh  the  more  modern  beds  have 
yielded  to  the  erosive  forces,  while  the  Carboniferous  limestones  and 
quartzites  have  most  effectually  resisted  those  agencies.  On  the  Yellow- 
stone the  lower  ridges  extend  far  to  the  northeast,  with  a  somewhat 
irregular  height,  w  hile  the  limestones  are  elevated  so  as  to  form  a  group 
of  lofty  peaks  nearly  as  high  as  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  snowy  range, 
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9,000  to  9,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  northwest  end  of  this  Snowy 
Range  is  formed  of  roof-shaped  peaks,  with  slopes  toward  the  northwest, 
and  sammits  running  up  like  a  wedge,  easily  distinguished  by  their 
shape  from  the  more  symmetrical  basaltic  peaks  in  the  same  range. 
Separated  by  an  interval  of  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest, 
there  is  a  beautiful  group  of  conical  peaks,  9,000  to  10,000  feet  high, 
occupying  an  area  of  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  square,  called  Crazy 
Woman  Mountains ;  I  did  not  visit  them,  but  I  should  judge  that  they 
might  be  a  local  upheaval  on  the  same  line  of  fracture  with  the  Snowy 
Range.  The  two  ranges  are  entirely  separate,  and  each  independent  of; 
any  other,  and  surrounded  by  sedimentary  formations  which  incline  from  ', 
their  sides  at  various  angles.  The  valley,  or  park,  as  it  might  be  called, 
below  the  canon,  is  extremely  beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  all  these  oval 
valleys  are.  The  same  proofs  of  an  old  lake  basin,  which  we  have  before 
described,  are  seen  everywhere,  with  gray  and  cream  marls  and  sands, 
with  great  quantities  of  local  drift,  and  the  step-like  terraces  are  well 
shown ;  there  is  a  uniformity  not  only  in  the  materials,  but  also  in  the 
deposition  of  them,  which  must  show  an  intimate  connection  and  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  canon  is  about  three  miles  long ;  the  river  has  cut  its 
way  through  the  limestone  ridge  nearly  at  right  angles,  forming  a  per- 
fecrt  cross-section,  so  that  the  character  of  the  rocks  down  to  the  gran- 
ites may  be  examined.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  little  above 
the  canon,  the  junction  of  the  Carboniferous  with  the  granitoid  series 
may  be  seen  with  great  clearness.  There  is  no  method  that  I  could  de- 
vise to  arrive  at  the  exact  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  but, 
with  the  aid  of  the  best  data  I  could  secure,  I  estimated  it  at  1,500  to 
2,000  feet.  Where  rocks  are  thrown  up  in  such  confusion,  and  the  streams 
cut  channels  through  mountains,  forming  canons  with  vertical  walls 
1,000  to  1,500  feet,  the  grandeur  of  the  operations  will  oftentimes  pro- 
duce such  an  effect  on  the  mind  as  to  lead  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  thickness,  but  my  estimates  have  been  checked  so  far  as  possible  by 
the  use  of  the  barometer.  Passing  through  the  canon,  we  came  into  a 
broad,  oi>en  valley  again,  much  larger  but  similar  to  one  already  de- 
scribed. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  valley  of  Trail  Creek.  We  have 
Hlready  stated  that  the  range  of  hills  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  the 
valley  is  the  ridge  of  limestone  through  which  the  Yellowstone  River 
has  carved  out  its  lower  caiion ;  the  little  stream,  therefore,  flows  into 
the  Yellowstone  River  just  above  the  caiion.  As  we  descend  the  valley 
of  Trail  Creek,  we  meet  with  a  conspicuous  isolated  hill  of  basalt  in  the 
center  of  the  valley,  the  east  side  bordering  immediately  on  the  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone.  A  minute  description  of  this  hill  would  apply  to 
nearly  all  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  important,  but  necessary,  to  repeat 
the  substance  of  many  of  our  descriptions  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  do  any  kind  of  justice  to  the  subject.  Basalt  Butte  is  about  800  feet 
in  height  above  the  plains  below,  and  overlooks  the  valley  in  every  di-  ^ 
rectiou ;  it  is  evidently  a  huge  mass  cut  off  by  Trail  Creeii  Valley  from 
the  volcanic  range  on  the  south  side.  The  butte  is  composed  of  volcanic 
conglomerate,  or  breccia ;  that  is,  the  matrix  is  a  steel-gray  volcanic 
sand  and  dust,  slightly  calcareous,  inclosing  fragments  of  igneous  rocks 
of  varied  character  and  texture.  These  inclosed  masses  vary  in  size 
from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diameter ;  in  most  cases  they  are  angu- 
lar, and  the  aggregate  I  have  called  a  breccia,  but  in  this  butte,  and  in 
some  other  localities,  the  masses  are  more  or  less  rounded  by  attrition 
in  water,  showing  that  they  have  been  transported  some  distance  from 
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their  origin.    It  is  probable  that  the  volcanic  vent  or  point  of  effanon 
was  from  the  group  of  volcanic  cones,  in  the  high  range,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  that  the  dust,  ashes,  fragments  of  rocks, 
&e.,  were  thrown  out  into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  arid  deposited  and 
cemented  iuto  the  api)arently  stratified  condition  they  now  present.    The 
style  of  weathering  is  much  the  same  as  in  ordinary  conglomerates,  and 
at  this  locality  several  gorges,  which  have  heeu  worn  by  water  deep  into 
the  sides  of  the  buttCy  show  the  strata  to  incline  5°  to  IS^.     By  examin- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  streams  and  ravines  on  either  side  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  we  siiall  find  upon  what  rocks,  as  a  basis,  this  volcanic  material 
rests.    On  the  north  side  of  Trail  Creek,  we  have  the  limestone  ridges 
full  in  view,  the  north  side  of  the  ridg<\s  sloping  down  into  t^he  plain 
below  the  canon,  whiUi,  on  the  south  side,  the  edges  of  the  limestone 
strata  project  up  nearly  vertically,  in   sharp  i)inna(jles  worn  out  1>J 
atuiospheric  forces.    I  tliink  that  these  vertical  limestones,  for  about  four 
miles  in  extent  along  this  creek,  afford  an  illustration  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  strata,  like  a  table-leaf.     Ui)on  the  plateau  like  ridges 
above  are  remnants  of  the  more  modern  beds,  as  red  clays,  Jurassic,  Cre- 
taceous, and  the  Coal  Series.    The  latter  have  been  lifted  up  by  a  fon^ 
acting  vertically.    In  the  valley  below  are  the  outcropping  edges  of  the 
liniestones,  inclining  at  a  small  angle,  but  in  such  a  way  lus  to  carry  them 
directly  under  the  Basalt  Butte.  Indeed,  the  evidence  is  quite  clear  that, 
underneath  the  rang'es  of  volcanic  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, exists  a  part  at  least  and  possibly  all  the  unchanged  rocks  known 
in  this  i)ortion  of  the  West.    The  efiects  of  erosion  are  such  all  over  this 
country,  that  we  cannot  assert  the  existence  of  t  he  full  series  of  sedimentary 
strata  unless  tliev  are  visible  to  the  eve.     From  the  summit  of  Biissilt 
Butte  the  view  is  very  beautiful  and  instructive?.    The  valley  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, from  the  lower  canon,  far  up  ai»ove  Bottler's  Kancli,  to  the  sec- 
ond caiion,  about  thirty  mihis,  has  been  the  bed  of  one  of  the  mountain 
lakes.     On  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance 
one  of  the  most  symmetrical  and  remarkable  ranges  of  mountains  I  have 
overseen  in  the  West.    Sevciral  of  my  party  who  had  visited  Europe  re- 
garded this  range  as  in  no  way  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  in  that  farfamed 
country.     A  series  of  cone-shaped  peaks,  looking  like  gigantic  pyramids, 
are  grouped  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley  lor  thirty  or  forty  miles,  with 
their  bahl,  dark  summits  covered  with  i)erpetual  snow,  the  vegetxition 
growing  thinner  and  smaller  as  we  ascend  the  almost  vertical  sides,  until, 
long  before  reaching  the  summits,  it  has  entirely  disap|)eared.     On  all 
sides  deei)  gorges  have  been  gashed  out  by  aqueous  forces  cutting  tlirough 
the  very  core  of  the  mountains,  and  forming  those  won<lerful  guhrlies 
which  only  the  hardy  and  daring  miner  has  ventured  to  exph)re.     This 
range, w  Inch  is  called  on  the  map  Snowy  J\lountains,Vorais  the  great  water- 
shed between  two  portions  of  the  Yellowstone  itiver,  above  and  below 
the  first  caiion,  and  gives  origin  to  some  of  the  most  iini)ortant  bninches 
of  that  river.    Large  numbers  of  si>rings  and  small  streams  tlow  down 
from  the  mountains  into  the  Yellowstone  on  the  southwest  side.     Below 
the  first  canon,  but  from  the  northeast  side.  How  the  Big  Bowlder,  Bose- 
bud,  Clark's  J'ork,  and  Tryor's  Fork,  with  their  nimienms  bran<^hes. 
This  range  continues  on  in  a  more  or  less  broken  condition  to  the  south- 
east, until  it  connects  with  the  Big  Horn  Bange.     From  the  summit  of 
Emigrant  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  of  these  volcanic  cones,  one  gi-eat 
mass  of  these  basaltic  j)eaks  can  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
rising  to  the  height  of  10,000  to  11,000  ieet  above  the  sea.     Emigi-smt 
Peak,  the  basi*,  of  which  is  cut  by  the  Yellowstone  Kiver,  is  10,0ii9  feet 
above  tide- water,  while  the  valley  plain  near  Bottler's  Banch,  on  the  op- 
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posite  side  of  the  river,  was  found  to  be  5,925  feet.  This  splendid  group 
of  peaks  rises  5,000  feet  and  upward  above  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 
This  grand  range  of  mountains  ends  abruptly  in  the  bend  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, near  the  entrance  of  Shield's  Eiver,  and  the  basset  edges  of  the 
limestone  strata,  high  up  on  the  end  and  incHning  to  the  northwest,  show 
conclusively  that,  prior  to  their  elevation,  they  extended  uninterruptedly 
all  over  this  region.  The  greater  portion  of  the  external  surface  of  this 
range  is  compact  basalt,  but  the  cones  or  central  portions  are  the  gran- 
itoid rocks,  in  which  the  gold  is  found.  Emigrant  Gulch  extends  up 
into  the  mountains  about  eight  miles.  It  is  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  with 
walls  of  a  green  and  dark  brovm  quartzite  and  true  gneiss — indeed,  the 
usual  variety  of  metamorphic  rocks  distinctly  stratified,  a  portion  of 
them  with  so  thin  layers  as  to  present  a  slaty  appearance,  and  all  with 
a  somber-brown  hue  from  contact  with  the  igneous  rocks.  A  fine  stream 
of  water  flows  swiftly  down  over  its  rocky  bed  into  the  Yellowstone. 
This  gulch  has  been  quite  celebrated  for  some  years  past  for  its  placer 
mines.  It  is  estimated  that  somewhere  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  in 
gold  have  been  taken  out  since  the  discovery,  in  1864.  At  one  time 
there  was  quite  a  settlement,  called  Yellowstone  City,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  gulch,  and  the  walls  and  chimneys  of  the  houses  are  still  standing. 
Probably  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  persons  were  engaged  in 
washing  for  gold;  some  very  fair  lodes  have  been  discovered  near  the 
head  of  the  gulch.  A  large  amount  of  money  was  expended  at  one  time 
in  sinking  a  shaft  and  digging  a  ditch  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
"bed-rock."  There  are  several  other  gulches  on  either  side  of  Emi- 
grant Gulch,  extending  up  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  second  canon, 
and  extending  down  to  the  lower  or  first  canon,  all  of  which  have 
yielded  some  gold.  All  these  gulches  cut  through  the  basalt,  deep  into 
the  granitoid  nucleus,  revealing  the  mineral  character  as  well  as  the 
history  of  this  range.  They  are  not  altogether  formed  by  erosion,  but 
were,  of  course,  marked  out  during  the  process  of  upheaval;  and  as 
they  have  been  the  central  lines  of  the  erosive  action  of  water  in  the  far 
past,  so  they  have  been  the  reservoirs  of  the  drainage  from  the  snowy 
summits  around,  up  to  the  present  time.  I  thus  take  the  position  that 
during  the  upheaval  of  these  mountain  ranges,  and  perhaps  since  they 
have  reached  their  present  elevation,  the  aqueous  forces  were  vastly 
more  powerful  than  at  present.  The  belt  of  land  between  the  imme- 
diate base  of  the  mountains  and  the  channel  of  the  Yellowstone  varies 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  width,  and  is  covered  thickly  with  n)unded 
bowlders,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pebble  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 
The  line  of  junction  of  the  superficial  deposits  with  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  such  that  this  line  of  erosion  is  not  unfrequently^  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  is  almost  as 
well  defined  as  a  lake  terrace.  The  little  streams  that  flow  down  I'rom 
the  mountain  sides  cut  sections  through  this  deposit,  so  that  they  are 
revealed  quite  clearly.  The  upper  portion  is  composed  in  part  of  debris 
from  the  mountains,  but  there  is  all  over  the  valley  a  vast  deposit  of 
what  I  can  call  by  no  better  name  than  local  drift  or  detritus.  In  this  de- 
tritus are  quite  frequently  masses  of  rock  or  bowlders  that  have  evidently 
been  transported  a  considerable  distance  by  a  force  not  now  in  operation 
in  the  vicinity.  This  fact  points  back  to  a  time  when  we  may  suppose 
that  there  were  vast  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  all  over  the  valleys, 
but  more  especially  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains;  and  as 
the  temperature  became  much  warmer,  this  snow  and  ice  melted,  pro- 
ducing rivers  and  torrents  with  sufficient  ibrce,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  masses  of  ice,  to  move  these  immense  bowlders  from  place  to  place. 
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All  important  fact  BhoaUl  be  continually  borno  in  mind,  that  a  critical 
examination  of  this  detritus  reveals  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
rocks  from  any  distant  point  outside  of  the  river  drainage  in  whidi 
they  are  found ;  in  other  words,  these  superficial  dcfiosits  are  entirely 
made  up  of  the  materials  disiute^ated  irom  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity. 
The  examination  of  this  detritus  is  also  important  to  determine  tlie 
ibrniations  that  may  be  sought  for  within  the  limits  of  that  drainage. 
Underlying  all  this  detritus,  in  this  valley,  is  a  greater  or  less  thickness 
of  the  Pliocene  deposits,  and  the  little  streams  on  their  way  to  the  main 
river  show  very  distinctly  where  these  sediments  have  been  ca»t  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake  against  the  mountain  sides.  Not  unfrequeutly  some 
of  the  older  unchanged  rocks,  or  even  the  motamorphic  strata,  are  ex- 
posed— remnants  left  after  the  great  erosion  which  preceded  the  present 
period.  The  degiadation  of  all  kinds  of  rocks  has  been  going  on  eontina- 
ally  through  all  geological  times,  and  the  most  important  geological 
changes  have  thus  been  wrought.  We  may  date  back,  tirst,  to  the  time 
when  all  the  formations  known  in  the  West,  from  th<5  metamorphic  rocks 
to  the  Eocene  coal  group,  inclusive,  extended  uninterruptedly  over  the 
valley  of  the  Yellowstone;  and  now  only  a  few  patches  remain, hero 
and  there,  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet  of  s<?dinieutary  strata.  Then,  too, 
the  mountain  ranges  have  been  pared  down,  we  know  not  how  much, 
since  they  began  their  upward  movements  to  the  present  time.  At  any 
rate,  we  know  that  the  erosion  of  the  mountains  has  been  mimense;  that, 
in  many  cases,  entire  ranges  have  been  <legi*a(led,  so  that  only  fragments 
remain.  Again,  since  this  valley  was  a  lake-basin,  extensive  degradation 
has  taken  place,  removing  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  Pliocene 
deposits.  It  is  only  when  tlu\v  have  been  i)rotected  by  a  shc^etof  basalt^ 
that  we  can  form  any  corre(!t  idea  of  their  original  thickness.  We  may 
suppose  this  to  be  a  good  proof,  from  the  fact  that  the  basalts  seem,  in 
almost  all  cases,  to  have  cooled  under  water  at  some  depth,  probably 
not  gn^at.  At  the  up[)er  portion  of  this  vall(\v,  just  below  the  second 
canon,  there  are  quite  large  areas  covered  with  tlie  Pliocene  marls  and 
sands,  several  hundred  feet  in  thi(!kness,  ov<»rlaid  with  a  thick  floor  of 
basalt.  These  Pliocene  beds  present  the  evidence  of  having  been  de- 
l>osited  in  moderately  (piiet  wat(n's,  so  that  we  may  suppose  that  they 
once  extended  all  over  the  valley  with  a  pretty  unilorm  thickness.  Since 
these  valleys  have  been  draintMl,  or,  jK^rhaps,  during  the  process  of 
drainage,  the  surface  has  been  worn  into  its  i)resent  form,  and  the  irre- 
gularities have  been  lilled  up  with  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  local  de- 
tritus. 

It  was  doubtless  during  the  slow  process  of  drainage  that  the  terraces, 
which  constitute  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  all  these  mountain  valleys, 
were  formed ;  these,  also,  were  carved  out  of  thc^  Pliocene  deposits.  Some- 
times these  modern  Tertiary  beds  are  quite  conspicuous,  forming  high 
vertical  bluii'  walls  along  the  valley.  Again,  they  are  removed,  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  immediate  base  of  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  the  valley  has  been  sha])ed  into  a  low  grass- 
covered  lawn,  but  little  raised  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  In  many 
instances,  as  along  the  base  of  Emigrant  Peak,  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  valley  deposits  with  the  sides  of  the  mountain  is  indicated  by' the 
vegetation,  and  the  descent,  from  that  line  down  to  the  river  bottom,  is 
very  gentle  and  smooth  as  a  lawn,  and  covereil  with  a  thick  growth  of 
grass  and  other  vegetation.  This  complete  and  gentle  transition  I'rom 
mouutiun  to  valley  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautil'ul  features 
in  the  landscape. 

We  will  now  proceed  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  toward  the 
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second  cauon,  noting,  step  by  step,  the  principal  features  of  interest. 
We  have  attempted  to  describe  the  lower  canon,  the  valley  al)ove  as 
far  as  tlie  mouth  of  Trail  Creek,  and  the  magniticent  range  of  snow- 
monntains,  of  which  Emigrant  Peak  forms  a  part.  From  the  npper  por- 
tion of  the  lower  canon  to  Trail  Creek  is  about  five  miles ;  and  from  the 
mouth  of  Trail  Creek  to  Bottler's  Ranch,  ten  miles ;  and  from  the  latter 
place  to  the  second  canon,  about  twelve  miles.  We  have  stated  that  this 
valley  was  one  of  the  lake- basins  that  formed  a  series  of  chain-like  links 
extending  probably  throughout  all  the  great  hydrogi*aphic  basins  of  the 
West.  A  little  above  Trail  Creek,  on  the  west  side  ol  the  Yellowstone, 
there  is  an  exposure  of  Carboniferous  limestones,  200  to  300  feet  thick, 
occupying  only  a  small  area,  but  enough  to  show  that  the  sedimentary 
beds  extend  under  the  vast  mass  of  basalt  and  breccia.  On  the  road 
across  the  broad  upland  bottoms  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  number  of  fine 
streams,  six  to  ten  feet  wide,  which  have  their  origin  in  springs  at  the 
base  of  the  i*auge  of  mountains  on  the  west  side,  flow  across  the  table- 
like bottoms,  almost  on  the  surface,  overflowing  in  many  places, 
so  that  they  form  natural  acequias.  There  is  so  little  channel 
that  they  are  quite  noticeable.  Basaltic  bowlders  of  immense  size 
are  scattered  all  over  the  plain,  and  the  finer  detritus  forms  the  cov- 
ering of  the  entire  surface.  Some  of  these  bowlders  stand  out  in  the 
plain  far  from  any  water  at  the  present  time,  and  are  six  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  possible  that  water  alone  has  been  the  agent  that  has 
moved  them  to  their  present  position,  by  slow  degrees,  at  some  period 
far  back  in  the  past,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  ice  may  have  aided  in 
the  work. 

From  the  mouth  of  Trail  Creek  to  Bottler's  Eanch,  the  modem 
basalt  makes  its  appearance  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  from  time 
to  time.  In  some  localities  it  is  quite  prominent  and  breaks  off  in  reg- 
ular columns.  It  is  possible  that  this  sheet  or  floor  of  basalt  extended 
all  over  the  valley  at  one  time,  as  the  appearance  of  the  portions  that 
are  now  left  would  seem  to  indicate.  If  so,  the  disintegration  and 
removal  of  the  basalt  must  have  been  very  gieat.  This  basalt  is  visible 
in  greater  or  less  force  all  the  way  up  to  the  foot  of  the  second  caiion, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone  there  is  a  bluff  wall,  cut  by  the 
river,  which  shows,  at  the  top  at  least,  three  diflerent  beds  of  basalt, 
indicating  as  many  different  outflows.  Underneath  the  basalt  are  100  to 
150  feet  of  light-gray  marly  sand  and  sandstone,  clearly  belonging  to 
the  modern  lake  deposit.  These  are  the  rocks  which  may  be  said  to 
form  the  valley  proper — first,  the  Pliocene,  or  lake  deposits ;  secondly,  the 
broad  sheet  or  floor  of  basalt ;  thirdly,  the  detritus,  or  local  drift.  On 
the  sides  of  the  main  valley,  and  sometimes  intrenching  upon  it,  are  the 
materials  of  the  volcanic  breccia,  which  must  have  been  thrown  out  of 
fissures  and  vents  in  the  mountain  ranges  on  one  side  of  the  valley  or 
the  other,  or  perhaps  both,  into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  then  re- 
arranged and  cemented  together.  If  we  delay  a  moment,  and  study  this 
basaltic  breccia  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  just  back  of  our  camp  at 
Bottler's  Ranch,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  its  char- 
acter. We  find  here,  that  the  foothills  are  entirely  composc^d  of  it ;  and 
as  the  erosion  has  in  some  instances  cut  some  excellent  sections  in  it,  it 
is  easily  studied.  The  general  hue  is  the  usual  somber-gray  or  brown 
of  most  igneous  rocks,  but  still  there  are  a  great  variety  of  colors ;  some- 
times there  are  thin  seams  of  milky-white  and  cream  marly  clay,  then 
a  mixture  of  materials  which,  when  disintegrated,  leave  d^brie  like  the 
ashes  of  an  old  furnace  ;  at  other  places  the  rocks  have  a  dull  brick-red 
color,  as  if  the  volcanic  fires  had  raged  only  yesterday.    The  whole  as- 
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pect  IS  nKKlorn,  and  one  feels,  as  be  winds  his  way  amonp^  the^se  high 
basaltic  hills,  that  be  is  in  a  reg:iou  where  the  great  volcanic  forces 
which  have  {riven  form  to  this  entire  region,  ceased  at  a  ))eriod  so  recent^ 
that  a  recurrence  of  the  same  events  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
Indeed,  earthqnake-shocks  have  been  felt  in  the  vicinity  of  Eniigmnt 
Gulch  several  times  since  the  discovery  of  gold  there  in  1804.  Immense 
masses  of  the  basaltic  breccia  have  fallen  down  from  the  mountains  among 
the  foot-hills ;  and  in  the  valley  some  of  the  included  masses  are  sligbtly 
worn,  as  if  tliey  had  been  rolled  about  in  the  waters  for  a  time,  bat 
most  of  them  are  angular ;  some  of  them  are  red,  like  pumice, 
others  black,  compact,  close  in  texture,  like  obsidian.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
this  bre<»cia  almost  every  possible  variety  of  basalt.  The  cement  is  rather 
firm,  resisting  the  atmosphere  well,  looking  much  like  volcanic  ash^ 
Scattennl  through  the  bottoms  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  quite 
abundant  gneiss  bowlders,  some  of  them  of  great  size,  and  most  of  them 
considerably  worn. 

From  Fort  Ellis  to  within  a  mile  of  the  foot  of  the  second  caOon 
not  an  exposure  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  was  seen  on  the  right 
or  west  side  of  our  road;  and,  after  leaving  Trail  Ci'eek,  the  igneous 
rocks  arose  :i,000  to  2,500  feet  above  the  valley,  and  some  of  the  higher 
peaks  were  at  least  3,000  feet  above  the  plain  As  soon  as  we  reach  the 
foot  of  tiio  second  caiion,  we  find  the  mountains  are  made  up  of  the 
same  granitoid  rocks.  Two  of  the  streams  that  tlow  down  from  the 
divide,  that  must  have  their  sources  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  west  of  the  river,  have  brought  down  in  their 
channels  detached  portions  of  the  granitic  rocks,  showing  that  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  tin*,  range  between  the  second  caiion  and  the  sources  of 
the  west  branch  of  the  Gallatin  is  metamorphic.  The  size,  abundance, 
and  position  of  these  rounded  granite  bowlders  are  such  that  no  tbive« 
now  in  operation  in  this  region  couhl  have  move<l  them  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  where  no  water  is  found  or  can  reach  at  the  present 
time.  They  cover  a  space  a  mile  in  length  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
width,  as  thick  as  they  can  lie  on  the  ground. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  section  of  the  foot-hills  cut  by  the 
Yellowstone  Kiver,  about  a  mile  above  Bottler's  Eanch,  and  that  this 
section  would  seem  to  show  tlu^  thickness  .and  character  of  the  original 
lake  deposits.  From  the  water  up  there  is  about  one  hundred  feet  of  a 
light-cream  marly,  indurated  clay,  with  some  concretions,  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  Above  this  there  are  40  feet  detritus^ 
composed  of  rounded  pebbles,  and  above  this  very  modern  local  drift, 
there  are  30  to  00  feet  of  the  basalt.  This  fact  shows  the  very  modern 
character  of  this  outflow,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  other  i)or- 
tious  of  this  report.  Just  opposite  this  bluff,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley,  there  is  another  feature  which  is  quite  a  conspicuous  one  in  the 
landscape.  There  is  here  a  series  of  terraces,  iWe  ju  number,  which 
rise,  step  by  step,  with  remarkable  regularity.  The  usual  terrace  sys- 
tem is  undeveloped  in  this  valley ;  but  in  this  locality  there  is  a  series 
of  regular  steps,  rising  about  200  feet  above  the  channel  of  the  river. 
They  probably  belong  to  the  system  of  terraces  that  was  forme<l  during 
the  period  of  drainage  of  these  mountain  lakes ;  but  why  they  should 
be  divided  in  so  marked  a  way  as  at  this  point  I  could  not  exidain. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  I  will  note,  ver^'  brieflj',  some  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  valley.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  will  average 
three  miles  in  width  ;  is  well  watered,  soil  fertile,  and  in  every  respexit 
one  of  the  most  desirable  portions  of  Montana.  We  may  not  look  for 
any  districts  favorable  for  agriculture  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  above 
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the  second  caSon;  bat  this  entire  lake  basin  seems  admirably  adapted 
for  grazing  and  for  the  cultiTation  of  the  usual  crops  of  tbe  country. 
Tbe  cerfiJiU  and  the  roota  have  already  been  produce<l  in  abundance,  es- 
pecially wheat  and  potatoes.  Tbe  mouutaina  ou  either  side  are  covered 
with  snow,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  the  year,  which  in  melting,  feeds 
the  niiiuei'ous  little  streams  that  flow  down  tbo  mountain  sidles  in  the 
yellowatoue.  Hundreds  of  springs  flow  ont  of  the  terraces.  One  terrace 
near  Bottler's  Eanch  gives  origin  to  fifty  springs  withinamile,  and  then, 
all  aggregating  together  in  the  river  bottom, form  a  large  stream.  Thus 
there  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  or  tor  any  of  the 
purposes  of  settlement.  The  elevation  of  the  valley  at  this  ranch  is 
4,925  feet,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  in  altitude.  But  a 
BUiall  portion  of  it  is  occupied  as  yet,  but  the  time  is  not  I'ar  distant 
when  the  valley  will  be  covered  with  fine  farms  and  the  hills  with  stock. 
It  will  always  be  a  region  of  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  probably 
the  npper  limit  of  agricultural  eftbrt  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PIHST    CASOS— SNOWY     RANGE— EMIGRANT     PEAK— BUTLER'S    RANCH— 
SECOND  CANON— DEVIL'S  SLIDE— WHITE  MOUNTAIN-HOT  SPRINGS,  4.C. 

In  onr  Ia«t  chapter  we  described  the  beautiful  lake-basin  below  the 
second  canon.  We  found  that  rocka  of  volcanic  origin  predominated 
over  all  others.  In  this  cauon,  which  is  carved  out  of  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  by  the  river,  we  see  that  the  core  or  nucleus  is  true  gncissoid 
granite.  Before  reaching  the  canon  for  a  mile,  the  gneissic  rocks  are 
well  shown  high  up  on  tbe  mountain  sides  with  a  stratifi cation  so  clear 
and  distinct  as  to  be  a  noticeable  feature.  Tlio  strata  incline  west  10^ 
to  15°.  The  upper  beds  are  composed  mostly  of  feldspar  and  quartz, 
and  are,  consequently,  compact  and  rather  massive ;  but  lower  down 
they  are  a  bla<;k,  micaceous  gneiss.  About  midway  up  the  cauon  the 
walls  on  cither  side  rise  up  nearly  vertically,  on  the  east  side  1,500  feet, 
and  on  the  west  side  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  the  strata  having  a  general 
dip  of  •iiy>  to  40°  westward.  The  different  shades  of  color,  give  to  the 
sides  of  the  cauon  a  i>eculiarly  stratified  appearance,  produced  by  alter- 
nato  layers  of  micaceous  granite,  felilspar,  and  quartz.     Protruding 


Fig. 


through  tbe  layers,  hero  and  there 
may  be  seen,  as  indicated  by  tbe  dark 
hue,  masses  of  trap,  (Fig.  0.)  Scat-  j 
tered  all  over  the  valley,  and  on  the  "^^ 
sides  of  the  mountain,  are  great  quan 
titles  of  broken  masses  of  granite 
This  cauon  was  undoubtedly  staited 
in  a  tissure,  hut  it  is  mostly  one  of 
erosion.  It  is  about  three  miles  long. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  esteusiou  of  the 
range  of  mountains  in  which  £mi 
grant  Oulch  is  located,  and  it  undoubt- 
edly contains  mines  of  gold  The 
rocks,  with  their  peculiarly  distinct 
and  contorted  strata  as  well  as  texture 
remind  one  of  the  gneissic  mountains  in  the  mining  districts  of  Colorado. 
The  river  rushes  with  considerable  force  over  ^e  loose  masses  of  rock 
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that  have  fallen  into  the  channel,  and  presents  a  pictnresque  view 
to  the  traveler  atrugKhng  ah>ng  over  the  narrow  trail,  high  np  on 
the  oioautain  side.  But  wherever  tlio  water  forms  an  eddy,  ro  tbat 
it  is  even  moderately  quiet,  the  number  of  fine,  large  trout  that  can  be 
taken  out  witliiu  a  limited  i»eriod  troutd  astonish  the  most  expprienoed 
fisherman.  Above  the  Ciiiion  the  rocks  return  at  once  to  their  igneoos 
character.  Thi4  is  readily  shown  by  the  diCfereDce  in  the  appearance 
of  the  surface  features.  Altliougb  the  frranitic  portion  is  higher  iu>d 
more  massive  in  its  eoneral  asi>ect,  yet  the  surface  is  rounded  and 
much  of  it  covered  with  debrin  that  admit  the  growth  of  grass,  whils 
the  volcanic  rocks  give  a  jagged  ruggedness  to  the  outliue.  Oiitfiowa  of 
dark-brown  basalt,  appait'ntly  of  late  date,  mingled  with  huge  masses 
of  breccia,  can  be  seen  on  either  side  of  tiie  valley  to  the  summits  of 
the  mouutaius.  The  foot-bills  on  either  side  are  certainly  composed 
of  breccia  for  several  miles,  wliicli,  decomposing,  gives  to  the  snrfaee 
the  apj>earanee  of  the  remains  of  an  old  fnrnaco.  Perhaps  it  would  \» 
better  to  compare  it  to  a  modern  volcanic  district.  Tlie  debris  has  the 
great  variety  of  <;olors  peculiar  to  the  remains  of  modem  igneous  actiotL 
The  inclose<l  fragments  are  mostly  aiigiilar,  or  slightly  worn,  and  ^"aryin 
Btze  from  minute  particles  to  masses  two  feet  in  diameter,  though  tibey 
are  mostly  small.  Some  of  the  mundod  hills  are  quite  red  on  the  sum- 
mits, as  if  covered  with  cinders.  The  nuclei  of  the  mountains  are  granite, 
however,  although  the  basis  rocks  are  mostly  concealed  by  the  outflows 
of  volcanic  umterial.  On  the  eiist  side,  tho  river  cuts  closo  to  the  l^se 
of  tho  mountains,  but  on  tho  west  side,  there  is  quite  a  broad  belt,  com- 
prising the  foot-hills,  which  are  composttd  of  basaltic  conglomerate, 
covered  thickly  with  the  Mbrui  of  the  same.  There  is  here  a  small  lake, 
200  yards  long  and  5U  yards  wiile,  occupying  a  depressiou  among  the 
billis.  Tho  margins  arc  covered  with  piles  of  volcanic  d4bris,  which  give 
it  the  api)cai'anco  of  an  old  crater  or  Assure.  The  basaltic  rocks  fctI 
upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  metnmorpliic  rocks,  the  former  inclining 
in  all  directions,  while  the  latter,  on  tho  wt-st  side  of  the  river,  dip  west 
and  northwest  at  all  angles  from  10°  to  a  vertical  side,  while  ou  the  east 
side  they  incline  east  and  southeast,  at  an  angle  of  6U°.  For  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  tho  mountains  on  the  east  side  are  so  worn  off  that 
they  present  a  vertical  face,  which  reveals  the  inner  charm-ter  well.  Al- 
ternate beds  of  a  kind  of  somber  indurated  clay,  volcanic  debris,  and  bas- 
altof  various  colors,  continue  all  the  way  np  lor  a  thickness  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  These  rest  ui>on  a  reddish  leldspathic  granite.  In  some  places 
tho  melted  basalt  was  [wured  over  the  surface  of  the  granitic  Fo<;ks, 
filling  up  the  irregularities  and  }>eoetrating  the  fissures  so  that  it  gives 
tho  sides  of  the  mountains  a  mottled  ap|M'araiice.  The  vulcanic  and 
granitic  rocks  are  mingled  together  in  sncli  confusion  that  it  would  re- 
Pig.  10.  quire  a  long,  tedious 

study  to  separate  them. 
On   the  west   side   of 
the  Yellow.stone  Itiver, 
I"  about  ten  miles  above 
r  thesecoudcanon,  there 
is  an  e.\hibition  of  up- 
lifted strata.  It  is  some- 
times called  Cinnabar 
Mountain,  from  a  , 
brick-red  band  of  clay 
which    extends    trom 
the  summit  down  the  side,  and  was  supposed  to  bo  cinnabar.    A  portion 
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of  it,  from  its  pecnliarly  mgged  character,  ia  called  the  *'  Devil's  Slide. 
The  lower  part  of  the  monntaiu  facing  the  liver  ia  composed  of  light 


reddish  feldspathicqaartzites  plainly  metamorphic,  and  iDcliniDgiitahigl 
angle,  (Fig.  10.)    The  valleyishere  abont  one-fourth  of  amile  wide,au< 
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has  evidcDtly  been  cut  through  these  qaartzites.  The  same  rocks  nnd6^ 
lie  the  nioiiDtainsoii  the  opi>o8ite  side  of  the  river,  and  resting  unconfor- 
niablyon  thequartzite.sareat  least  1,000  feet  of  Carboniferons  limestone, 
exceedingly  cliert.v,  impure,  of  a  yellowish-giay  and  brown  color,  and  so 
massive  that  the  stratification  isquite  indistinct.  These  limestones  iK)Sse8S 
a  great  variety  of  textures.  Above  them  are  a  series  of  beds,  standing  in 
nearly  a  vertical  position,  alternating  with  clays  which  have  been  worn 
away  by  atmospheric  forces,  so  that  the  harder  layers  project  above  the 
surface  in  jagged  edges.  Tlie  harder  layers  are  mostly  yellowish  cherty 
limestones.  The  band  of  indurated  brick-red  clay  is  50  to  100  feet  thick, 
and  from  its  bright  scarlet  hue  attracts  the  attention  of  travelers  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  A  bed  of  yellowish-gray  quartzite  forms  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  Devil's  Slide,  and  is  probably  near  the  summit  of  the 
Carboniferous  group  in  this  locality.  The  excellent  illustration,  (Fig. 
11,)  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Elliott,  shows  the  nearly  vertical  wall  of 
quartzite  on  the  right,  the  broad  interval  covered  with  debris^  grass, 
and  a  few  scattered  pines ;  and  on  the  left,  the  huge  wall  or  dike  of  ba- 
salt. The  low  interval  is  composed  of  dark  steel-gray  slate,  extends 
from  th(*  summit  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  is  about  150  feet  wide.  The 
south  wall  or  dike  is  very  compact  trachyte,  stands  nearly  vertical,  60 
feet  thick,  and  at  some  points  200  feet  high.  It  is  probable  that  this 
igneous  nuiss  was  thrust  up  between  the  strata,  since  they  were  ele- 
vated to  their  present  position,  and  doubtless  during  the  Pliocene  pe- 
riod. On  cither  side  of  the  dike,  the  clays  have  been  changed  into 
the  metamorphic  shitcs.  Fragments  of  the  slate  are  attached  to  the 
walls  high  up  on  either  side.  This  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geol- 
ogy of  this  region.  Far  to  the  left  or  south  of  the  dik<^  the  jagged  ver- 
tical edges  of  the  Jurassic  strata  can  be  seen.  The  inclination  of  all 
these  beds  ranges  from  G(P  to  80°  southwest.  The  two  walls  of  the 
Devil's  {Slide  stand  at  an  angle  of  80^.  The  interval  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  rather  narrow,  but  expands  out  at  the  base  to  dou- 
ble the  width.  Above  this  dike,  in  order  of  superposition,  though 
now  standing  side  by  side,  is  a  group  of  Jurassic  strata — lirst,  a  low 
interval  of  shaly,  marly  clay,  ashen  brown ;  secondly,  brownish-gray 
arenaceous  limestone,  with  tragments  of  fossils  that  are  evidently 
Jurassic,  50  feet  thick;  dip,  70°;  thirdly,  purplish  and  reddish  indu- 
rated, slaty  clay,  with  seams  of  sandstone  ])rojccting  but  little  above 
the  surface;  fourthly,  a  bed  of  trap  0  feet  thick;  fifthly,  slaty  clay 
sandstones,  the  upper  part  a  tine  pudding-stone,  standing  nearly  vertical, 
70O  to  80O,  100  feet;  sixthly,  numerous  layers,  which  may  be  aggregated 
as  alternate  beds  of  yellowish-giay  quartzites  and  slaty  days,  vaj'ying 
but  little  in  texture,  the  harder  jKntions  standing  np  in  more  or  less 
jagged  edges,  with  the  softer  clays  washed  out  from  between  them  ;  dip, 
00°  to  70;  300  feet;  seventhly,  200  feet  of  ashen  gray  shales  and  sand- 
stones ;  eighthly,  400  to  GOO  feet  of  alternate  beds  of  shaly  clay  sand- 
stone and  quarti;ites.  This  last  group  doubtless  contains  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  beds.  The  harder  layers,  G  to  10  feet  thick,  rise  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  mountainside  like  walls.  The  dip  is  50°  to  CO^. 
The  dark  laminated  clays  of  the  Cretaceous  passing  up  into  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  are  well  shown  with  perfect  continuity,  then  ])assing  up  into 
a  great  thickness  of  somber  brown  sandstones  of  the  Coal  group.  There 
is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  series.  We 
can  detect  some  variations  in  color  and  texture,  but  they  are  of  minor 
importance,  and  could  not  be  easily  described  in  words.  At  one  i>oint 
the  strata  are  much  crushed  together.  The  dip  of  the  beds  just  described 
is  toward  the  southeast^  but,  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  to  the 
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southeast,  the  inclination  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  and  Cretaceons  beds  is 
reversed  northwest  15^  to  25^,  extending  to  the  sammits  of  the  mount- 
ains, which  rise  3,000  feet  above  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  are  capped 
with  Carboniferous  limestones. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  I  believe 
that  there  was  originally  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  inclination  of 
the  sedimentary  strata,  in  the  aggregate,  than  there  is  at  present.  The 
volcanic  forces  which  operated  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  elevation 
of  the  older  sedimentary  beds  rendered  their  position  much  more  chaotic 
in  many  localities.  We  have  here,  within  a  few  miles,  the  Carl)oniferou8 
beds,  near  the  channel  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  same  strata  capping 
a  mountain-peak  3,000  feet  above  it.  We  have  also,  in  the  exposure  here 
and  there  of  a  consecutive  series  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  continual 
proofs  of  our  statement  that  they  originally  extended  all  over  the  area 
now  occupied  by  the  valley  and  the  mountain  ranges  that  border  it. 

The  study  of  the  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  so  finely  exposed  at  Cin- 
nabar Mountain  and  with  such  regularity  of  sequence,  reveals  another 
interesting  fact — that  the  Yellowstone  Valley  may  be,  in  part  at  least, 
one  of  anticlinal  origin.  We  have  before  shown  that  the  limestone 
range  contracted  to  a  narrow  belt  near  Fort  Ellis  and  Bozeman  Pass ; 
that  near  the  head  of  Trail  Creek  the  ridge  seemed  to  divide,  the 
north  portion  of  the  anticlinal  crossing  the  Yellowstone  River  at  the 
Lower  Caiion,  and  continuing  a  little  south  of  east  along  the  sources 
of  the  branches  of  the  Yellowstone,  as  Big  Bowlder,  Rosebud,  Black's 
Fork.  The  south  portion  extended  southward  along  the  western  side 
of  the  dividing  range  between  the  drainage  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Missouri  Rivers.  Cinnabar  Mountain  seems  therefore  to  represent  a 
fragment  of  the  south  portion,  which  has  not  been  concealed  by  dSbris 
or  volcanic  outflow,  or  removed  by  erosion. 

About  four  miles  above  Cinnabar  Mountain  the  basalt  seems  to  have 
poured  out  over  the  entire  surface,  and  forms  mountain-peaks,  rising 
2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  tlie  valley.  In  the  sides  of  some  of  the  foot- 
hills are  exposed  from  100  to  300  feet  of  strata  nearly  or  quite  hori- 
zontal, and  apparently  modern — not  older  than  Pliocene — sands,  sand- 
stones, and  marly  clays,  overlaid  by  beds  of  basalt.  Thej^  have  the 
dark  brown  hue  which  all  the  modern  rocks  seem  to  have  when  con- 
tiguous to  igneous  outflows.  From  Cinnabar  Mountain  to  the  mouth 
of  Gardiner's  River,  about  six  miles,  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  which 
expands  out  on  the  west  side  to  a  width  of  about  two  miles,  is  covered 
with  rounded  bowlders  of  massive  granite.  The  mica  is  usually  black, 
so  that  the  granites  have  a  somber  hue  somewhat  like  ancient  trap.  The 
channel  of  the  river  is  also  filled  with  these  huge  bowlders,  which  have 
probably  been  brou^Jrht  down  from  the  caiion  of  the  Yellowstone  oppo- 
site Gardiner's  Rivx^r.  Just  above  Cinnabar  Mountain,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Yellowstone,  the  more  modern  beds  make  their  appearance  low 
down  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  if  the  dip  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  had  changed  toward  the  east,  and  the  channel  had  cut  through 
the  intervals  of  the  ridges,  exposing  the  outcropping  edges  of  about 
800  feet  of  Tertiary  beds  of  various  colors  and  textures.  They  are  filled 
with  intrusions  of  basalt.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  the 
dark  lUbris.  Bear  Guh'.h  is  a  deep,  narrow  caiion,  which  the  little  stream 
has  cut  into  the  mountain  side,  exposing  the  granitic  core.  Masses  of 
granite  have  been  wrenched  from  their  parent  bed  and  swept  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 

The  third  caiion  is  mostly  through  the  granites.    They  are,  as  usual, 
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of  a  ^eat  variety  of  textures,  bat  largely  massive  feldspar.  Between 
the  Yellowstone  and  Gardinei-'s  River,  commencing  at  the  junction,  a 
wedge  of  land  commences,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2;000  feet  or 
more  with  great  regularity.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  belt  of  modem 
sedimentary  beds,  as  shown  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  below  the 
junction,  as  exposing  an  outcropping  thickness  of  about  800  feet.  The 
Yellowstone  makes  a  bend  to  the  eastward  at  this  point,  running  out- 
side of  the  belt  of  sedimentary  strata,  and  carving  its  channel  out  of 
granitic  and  volcanic  rocks.  The  latter  are  composed  of  basalt,  basaltic 
conglomerate,  and  the  deposit  of  Hot  Springs.  Gardiner's  River,  al- 
though diverging  but  little  from  a  parallel,  seems  to  flow  through  a 
monoclinal  interval,  exposing  a  clean,  wall-like  front  of  1,200  feet,  on  the 
east  side,  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata.  The  dip  is  slight,  10^,  but 
toward  tlie  northeast,  and  as  we  ascend  the  river,  lower  beds  are  exposed, 
until  at  least  1,800  feet  of  Cretaceous  and  Lower  Tertiary  beds  are  brought 
to  the  suiface  within  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles.  Lowil  intercalated 
beds  of  basalt  are  also  exposed  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  near 
the  forks  of  the  river  a  hea>'y  bed  of  the  basiilt,  quite  compact,  rests  hor- 
izontally on  the  inclined  edges  of  the  strata.  There  were  f(mnd  here 
quantities  of  obscure  fossils,  among  them  a  species  of  Osirca,  and  a  num- 
ber of  impressions  of  deciduous  leaves,  all  of  Cretaceous  aflinities.  At 
another  locality  a  layer  of  shells  was  found,  and  among  them  Mr.  Meek 
detected  Corbula  pyrifonnis^w  species  occurring  near  Bear  River  City, 
which  is  regarded  as  of  estsary  origin,  and  ot  Tertiary  age.  At  another 
point  I  found  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  on  the  east  fork  of  Gardiner's 
River,  AmoniteSj  BaculiteSy  and  Inoccramm,  There  is  little  or  no  lime 
in  this  great  group  of  beds,  simply  alternate  beds  of  sandstone,  arena- 
ceous clays,  passing  down  into  the  dark  somber  clays  uftlu»  Cretaceous, 
As  we  descend  in  the  series,  the  lockylavers  diminish,  and  the  indurated 
clays  increase,  until  near  the  forks  of  Gardiner's  River,  the  dark  Creta- 
ceous clays  are  500  feet  thick.  Tlie  sides  of  the  bluil*  hill  are  deeply  fur- 
rowed. This  inner  ridge,  which  we  have  just  attem[)ted  to  describe,  is 
one  of  the  linest  exposures,  as  a  vertical  section  of  strata,  that  I  have  met 
with  in  this  portion  of  the  West.  These  beds  are  only  a  remnant  of  a 
former  period,  isolated  monuments  covering  a  very  restricted  area; 
whereas  they  must  have  extended  across  the  river,  and  all  over  the 
portion  now  occujiied  by  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri.  The  lower  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  with  the  Jui*a8- 
sic  and  the  Carboniferous  inclusive,  incline  from  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  dip  under  (lardiner's  River.  It  is  through  the  latter 
beds  that  the  waters  of  the  White  Mcmntain  Hot  Springs  come  to  the 
surface.  Just  above  the  junction  of  Gardiner's  River  with  the  Yellow- 
stone, on  the  east  side,  a  seam  of  earthy  lignite  six  inches  thick  crops 
out.  Below  it  is  a  layer  of  oyster-shells,  and  above  it  are  impressions  of 
deciduous  leaves.  The  local  detritus  all  over  this  valley  is  so  extensive 
that  it  deserves  continual  notice.  It  seems  to  fill  up  the  irregularities 
of  the  suiface,  especially  in  the  viiduity  of  the  streams.  The  section 
made  by  the  river  reveals  50  to  100  feet  at  times,  tilling  up  old  ravines 
or  gulches  worn  out  of  the  basis  rocks. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  general  geological  features  of  this 
country,  I  will  attem[)t  to  describe,  with  as  much  detail  as  possible,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  marvels  of  this  wonderful  valley. 

I  have  just  described,  with  some  miimteness,  the  high  wall  of  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  beds  on  the  east  side  of  Gardinei'^s  River,  which, 
in  itself,  is  well  worthy  of  careful  attention.  Upon  the  0[)posite  side  of 
the  river,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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groups  of  hot  springs  in  the  world.  The  springs  in  action  at  the  pres-. 
eut  time  are  not  very  namerous  or  even  so  wonderful  as  some  of  those 
higher  up  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  or  in  the  Pire-Hole  Basin,  but  it 
is  in  the  remains  that  we  find  so  instructive  records  of  their  past 
history.  The  calcareous  deposits  from  these  springs  cover  an  area  of 
about  two  miles  square,  (see  chart,  Fig.  12.)  The  active  springs  extend 
from  the  margin  of  the  river  5,545  feet  to  an  elevation  nearly  l,Ob()  above, 
or  6,522  feet  above  the  sea  by  barometrical  measurement.  We  may 
commence  our  description  at  the  springs  near  the  margin  of  Gardiner's 
River.  As  we  pass  up  the  valley  from  the  junction  of  Gardiner's  River 
with  the  Yellowstone,  we  see  all  over  the  sides  of  the  hills  upon  our  left 
the  debris  of  volcanic  rocks  mingled  with  the  Cretaceous  clays.  Indeed, 
the  entire  surface  looks  much  like  the  refuse  sibout  an  old  furnace.  The 
tops  of  the  rounded  hills  are  covered  with  the  fragments  of  basalt  and  con- 
glomerate, and  the  great  variety  of  somber  colors  adds  much  to  the  ap- 
I)earance  of  desolation.  One  or  two  depressions,  which  appear  much  like 
volcanic  vents,  are  now  filled  with  water  to  the  rim,  forming  stagnant 
lakes  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  We  pass  over  this  barren 
elevated  region,  200  to  400  feet  above  the  river-bed,  for  two  miles,  when 
we  descend  abruptly  to  the  low  bottom,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick 
calcaereous  crust,  indicating  the  former  existence  of  hot  springs.  At 
one  point  a  large  stream  of  hot  water,  6  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  flows 
swiftly  along  its  channel  from  beneath  the  crust,  the  open  portion  of 
the  channel  clearly  revealed  by  the  continual  steam  arising.  The  tem- 
perature vjiries  from  126^  to  132o.  On  the  28th  of  August  the  tem- 
I)erature  was  130°,  and  about  the  15th  of  July  previous  it  was  120^. 
There  is  a  greater  quantity  of  water  flowing  from  this  spring  than 
from  any  other  in  this  region.  A  little  farther  above  are  three 
or  four  other  springs  near  the  margin  of  the  river.  These  have 
nearly  circular  basins  6  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  do  not  rise  above 
lOOo  to  120°.  Around  these  springs  are  gathered,  at  this  time,  a  number 
of  invalids,  with  cutaneous  diseases,  and  they  were  most  emphatic  in 
their  favorable  expressions  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  effects.  The 
most  remarkable  effect  seems  to  be  on  x>ersons  afflicted  with  syphilitic 
diseases  of  long  standing.  Our  path  led  up  the  hill  by  the  side  of  a 
wall  of  lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  we  soon  came  to  the  most  abun- 
dant remains  of  old  springs,  which, -in  past  times,  must  have  been  very 
active.  The  steep  hill,  for  nearly  a  mile,  is  covered  with  a  thick  crust, 
and,  though  much  decomposed  and  covered  with  a  moderately*  thick 
growth  of  pines  and  cedars,  still  bore  traces  of  the  same  wonderfbl 
architectural  beauty  displayed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  active  springs 
farther  up  the  hill.  After  ascending  the  side  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  above  the  channel  of  Gardiner's  River,  we  suddenly  came  in  fall 
view  of  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  n<ature's  architectural  skill  the  world 
can  produce.  The  snowy  whiteness  of  the  deposit  at  once  suggested 
the  name  of  White  Mountain  Hot  Spring.  It  had  the  appearance  oFa 
frozen  cascade.  If  a  group  of  springs  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
were  to  distribute  their  waters  down  the  irregular  declivities,  and  they 
were  slowly  congealed,  the  picture  would  bear  some  resemblance  in 
form. 

We  pitched  our  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  mountain,  by  the 
side  of  the  stream  that  contained  the  aggregated  waters  of  the  hot 
springs  above,  which,  by  the  time  they  had  reached  our  camp,  were 
sufficiently  cooled  for  our  use.  Before  us  was  a  hill  200  feet  high, 
composed  of  the  calcareous  deposit  of  the  hot  springs,  with  a  system 
of  step-like  terraces  which  would  defy  any  description  by  words.    The 
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eye  aloDo  could  convey  any  adequate  coneeptiou  to  the  mind.  TUe  steep 
sidee  of  the  bill  were  orDamented  with  a  seriea  of  aemicirculivr  basins, 
witb  margins  varying  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  8  feet,  and  so 
beautifully  scalloped  and  adorned  with  a  kind  of  bead-work  that  tUo  be- 
holder stands  amazed  at  this  marvel  of  nature's  handiwork.  Add 
to  this,  a  snow-white  ground,  with  every  variety  of  shade,  of  scarlet, 
greeu,  and  yellow^  as  brilliant  as  the  brightest  of  onr  aniline  dyes. 
Xbe  pools  or  basins  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  Inches  to  6  or  S 
leet  in  diameter,  and  from  2  inches  to  2  feet  deep.  As  the  water  flows 
from  the  sjiring  over  the  mountain  side  from  one  basin  to  another,  it 
loses  continually  a  portion  of  its  heat,  and  the  bather  cau  find  any  desir- 
able temperature.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  broad  flat  terrace 
covered  more  or  less  with  these  basins,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  mnuy  of  them  going  to  decay.  Here  wefiud 
the  largest,  finest,  and  most  active  spring  of  the  group  at  the  present 
time.  The  largest  spring  is  very  near  the  enter  margin  of  the  terrace 
and  is  25  by  40  feet  in  diameter,  the  water  so  perfectly  transparent  that 
one  can  look  down  into  the  beaatifnl  ultramarlDe  depth  to  the  bottom 
PI-    ,,  of  the  basin. 

^^-"^ —  Thesidesof 

the  basin 
}    orua- 
\  mentedwith 
coral-like 
.  forms,  with 
;!  a  great  va- 
j  riety     of 
'  sha<les,from 
i  pure  white 
I  to  a  bright 
Icream-yel- 
I  low,  and  the 
I  blae  sky  re- 
I  fleeted  iu 
I  the  trans- 
I  paient  wa- 
I  tersgivessn 
I  aznrotintto 
1  the  whole 
\  which    sur- 
passes all 
I  art.      The  calcareous  deposit  around  the  rim 
V  is  also  most  elegantly  ornamented,  but,  like 
I  the  icy  covering  of  a  iwol,  extends  from  the 
f  edge  toward  the  center,  and  this  pnyects  over 
^^  the  basin  until  it  is  not  mote  than  a  fourth  of 
^  nch  thick.    These  springs  have  one  or 

*  tuoreceutersof  ebullition,  and  iu  this  group  it 
,  is  constant,  seldom  rising  moie  than  two  to 
four  inches  above  the  surface.    From  various 
'  portions  of  the  rim  tlie  water  flows  out  iu 
,  iDodenit*^  quantities  over  the  sides  of  the  hQi. 
Whenever  it  K-'tlicrs  iutoii  cliiiTioel  and  flows 
quite  swiftly,  basins  with  sides  trom  2  to  8  feet 
'  high  are  formed,  with  the  ornamental  designs 
piofwrticMiately  coarse,  bat  vhen  the  water 
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flows  slowly,  myriads  of  tbe  little  basins  are  formed,  od«  below  the  other, 
with  a  kind  of  irregular  system,  as  it  might  be  called,  wbicb  ronstitntcs 
tbe  difTerence  between  the  works  of  nature  and  the  works  of  art.  Tbe 
water  holds  a  great  amouat  of  lime  in  aolntion.  It  also  iM>utain8  some 
Hoda,  alamina,  and  jnagnesia.  Tbe  ebullition  is  largely  dae  to  the  emission 
of  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  As  these  waters  flow  down  the 
Bides  of  the  monntain,  they  constantly  deposit  more  or  le^  of  this  calca- 
reous sediment  in  almost  every  possible  variety  of  form.  Underneath 
tbe  sides  of  many  of  these  pools  are  rows  of  stalactites  of  all  sizes,  many 
of  them  exquisitely  ornamented,  formed  by  the  dripping  of  the  wat<» 
over  the  margins  of  the  basins.  The  annexed  illuatratiotis  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  form  of  these  b»tbing-pooIs  as  they  are  arranged  one 
above  tbe  other,  but  the  beautiful  series  of  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Jackson  are  of  far  greater  value.  Even  the  photograph,  which  is  so  re- 
markable for  its  fidelity  to  nature,  falls  far  short.  It  fails  to  give  tbe 
exquisitely  delicate  contrasts  of  coloring  which  are  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  (Fig.  13.) 

On  tbe  west  side  of  this  deposit,  about  one-third  of  tbe  way  up  the 

White  Mountain  from  the  river  and  terrace,  which  was  once  the  theater 

PJ2.  n,  of  many  active   springs,  old 

chimneys,  or  craters,  are  scat- 

^^^  tered  thickly  over  the  surface, 

^^^  and    there  are    several    large 

E  holes  and    Assures   leading  to 

"  vast  caverns  beneath  the  crust. 

I  The  crust  gives  off  a  dull  hollow 

'  sound  beneath  the  tread,  and 

the  surface  gives  indistinct  evi- 

'.  dence  of  having  been  adorned 

i  with  the  beautitul  pools  or  ba- 

I  sins  just  described.    As  we  pass 

]|  up  to  the  base  of  the  principal 

I  terrace,we  find  a  large  area  cov- 

I  ered  with  shallow  pools,  some 

I  of  them  containing  water  with 

I  all  the  ornamentations  perfect, 

while  others  are  tast  going  to 

1  decay,  and  the  decomposed  aed- 

2  iment  is  as  white  as  snow.    Up- 
f  on  this  kind  of  sub-terrace  is  a 

remarkable  cone  about  50  feet 
-  in  height  and  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
;.  From  its  form  we  gaveit  the  name  ofthe  Liberty 
?  Cap.  (Fig.  14.)     It  is  undoubtedly  the  remains 
t  of  an  extinct  geyser.    The  water  was  forced  up 
I  with  connideruble  power,  and  probably  with- 
'  out  intermission,  building  up  its  own  crater 
until  the  pressure  beneath  was  exhausted,  and 
then  it  gradiially  closed  itself  over  at  the  sam- 
LiBiRty  CAi-.  jj^jj  j^jjjj  perished.    No  water  flows  from  it  at 

the  present  time.  The  layers  of  lime  were  deposited  around  it  like 
the  layers  of  straw  on  a  thatcheil  roof  or  hay  on  a  conical  stack.  Not 
bx  ftom  the  Liberty  Cap  is  another  small  cone,  which,  from  its  form,  we 
called  the  "Beo-hiVe."  These  springs  are  constantly  changing  their 
position  J  some  die  ootj  others  burst  out  in  new  places.  A  fine  large  spring 
nude  its  ^pearaoce  for  the  first  time  in  August  lost  on  this  terrace.  On 
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the  northwest  marfipQ  of  the  main  terrace  there  is  an  examplo  of  what. 
I  have  called  an  ohtoug  mound.  There  are  sereral  of  tbem  here,  exteml- 
ing  iu  diHereut  dircctious,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length,  from  0  to  10  feet  high  and  from  10  to  IC  feet  broad  at  tlie 
hase.  There  is  in  all  cases  a  fissure  from  one  end  of  the  sntnmit  to  the 
other,  usiiully  from  6  to  10  inches  wide,  from  which  steam  sometimes  is- 
sues ill  considerable  quautilies,  and  as  wo  walk  along  the  to|i  we  can 
hear  the  water  seething  and  boiliug  below  like  a  cauldron.  The  inner 
portion  of  this  shell,  as  tar  dowu  as  we  can  see,  is  lined  with  a  hard, 
white  enamel-like  porcelain ;  in  some  places  beautiful  crystals  of  Bnl|iliur 
have  been  precipitated  by  the  steam.  These  have  been  built  np  by  a 
kind  of  oblong  fissure-spring  iu  the  same  way  that  the  cones  have  been 
constructed.  The  water  was  continually  spouting  up,  depositing  sedi- 
ment around  the  edges  of  the  fissure  until  the  force  was  exhausted,  and 
then  the  calcareous  basin  was  roauded  np  something  like  a  thatched 
roof  by  overlapping  layers. 

Near  the  upper  terrace,  which  is  really  an  old  rim,  are  a  nnmber  of 
these  extinct,  oblong  geysers,  some  of  which  have  been  broken  dowu  so  as 
to  show  them  to  be  Plr.  15, 

a  mere  shell  or  ctiv- 
ern,  which  is  11 
the  abode  of  wild  ] 
animals.   (Fig.  15.) 
I  attemitted  to  en-  ^ 
ter  one  of  them,  '■ 
and  it  was  full  of  jjj 
sticks  and   bones  S 
which    had    been  * 
carriexl  iu  hy  wild  i 
beasts,  and  swarms  i 
of   bats  flitted   to  | 
and  fro.     Some  off 
them  have  been  | 
worn  away  so  (hut  ; 
sections     are    ex- 
posed, showing  the  *: 
great  number  and 

thickness  of  the  oveilapiiing  layiTS  of  sediment. 
Some  of  these  monTuLs  ;ire  oviTprowu  with  pine- 
trees,  which  must  be  iit  least  eijihty  to  a  limiilrfd 
years  old.  Indeed,  the  \\\)in'y  pitrl  oX  this 
tain  has  the  aspect  of  a  luagniflcent  ruin  of  a 
9uee  dourishiug  village  of  these  unique  stmctures,  now  fhst  decompos- 
ing, even  more  beautiful  and  instructive  in  their  decay.  We  can  now 
study  the  layers  of  deposit,  which  are  sometimea  revealed  by  thou- 
sands on  a  single  mound,  as  wo  would  the  rings  of  growth  of  a  tree. 
How  long  a  period  is  required  to  form  one  of  thes^  monnds,  or  to 
build  up  the  beauliful  structure  which  we  have  just  described,  I  have 
not  the  data  for  determining.  Upon  the  middle  terrace,  where  the 
principal  portion  of  the  active  springs  are  at  the  present  time,  some 
of  the  pine-trees  are  buried  in  the  sediment  apparently  to  the  depth  of 
6  or  8  feet.  All  of  them  are  dead  at  the  present  time.  We  have  evi- 
dence enough  aronnd  the  springs  themselves  to  show  that  the  mineral- 
wateris  precipitated  with  great  rapidity.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  belieriug 
that  all  the  deposits  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  active  springs  are  con- 
stantly changing  from  the  margin  of  the  river  to  U10  top  of  the  White 
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Slouiitaiu  aud  retnrn.    Tlie  deposits  upoD  the  very  summit  arc  great, 

tUotigli  now  tbere  is  ver;  little  water  ttoniiig  from  the  spriugs,  and 

tliHt  is  of  a  low  temperatare. 

Traces  of  even  greater  activity  than  we  see  at  present  are  found 

in  some  localities,  and  it  is  moie  tLan  probable  that  the  force  is  giad- 

nally  dying  out  from 
year  to  year,  and  that 
finally  it  will  cease  eu- 
tirely.  We  have  nu- 
merous localities  in  the 
West  where  there  have 
been  vast  groups  ol'hot 
springs  and  geysers, 
f-».  butattbepresent  time 
only  the  ruins  aie  left. 
It  would  seem  proba- 

CHIHHEV,    CAKDIHBB-I    BIVIR.  blC  tllSt  thO  hCat  Wlljch 

f^ives  the  temperature  to  the  atmospheric  waters  rises  through  nuuierons 
flssuiesfrom  one  common  source  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  so  that 
when  from  some  cause  this  heat  is  checked  in  its  upward  progress  in  one 
place,  it  finds  vent  in  an-  Pl      ,__ 

other,  and  thus  passes 
from  point  to  point  over 
a  district  It  is  probable 
that  they  have  existed 
since  the  period  of  vol- 
canic activity,  and  that 
QOW  they  are  diminishing 
in  force,  and  that  event- 
aally  nothing  but  tbe  de- 
posit will  remain.  Large 
onmbers  of  old  cbimueys 
are  scattered  over  the  surface,  formed  by  what  may  be  properly  called 
palaatlng  geysers.  (Figs.  16  and  17.) 

Between  one  of  the  largest  oblong  mounds  and  the  base  of  the  upper 
terrace,' tbere  is  a  kind  of  a  valley-likeinter\'al,  which  has  once  been  the 
center  of  much  activity,  but  at  the  present  time  tbere  are  numerous 
small  jets  from  which  the  water  is  thrown  to  the  height  of  3  to  4  feet. 
But  it  is  to  the  wonderful  variety  of  exquisitely  delicate  colors  that  this 
picture  owes  the  main  part  of  its  attractiveness.  The  little  orifices  from 
which  tbe  hot  water  issues  are  beautifully  enameled  with  the  jKinielaiu- 
like  Huiug,  and  around  the  edges  a  layer  of  sulphur  is  precipitated.  As 
the  water  flows  along  the  valley,  it  lays  down  in  its  course  a  pavement 
more  beautiful  aud  elaborate  in  its  adornment  than  art  has  ever  yet 
conceived.  The  sulphur  and  tbe  iron,  with  the  green  microscopic  vege- 
tation, tint  the  whole  with  an  illumination  of  which  no  decoration-painter 
has  ever  dreamed.  From  the  sides  of  tbe  oblong  mound,  which  is  here 
from  30  to  50  feet  high,  the  water  has  oozed  out  at  different  points, 
forming  small  groups  of  the  semicircular,  step  like  basins,  (Fig.  18.) 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  principal  group  of  springs  from  the  high 
mound  above  the  middle  terrace,  we  can  see  the  same  variety  of  brilliant 
coloring.  The  wonderful  transparency  of  tbe  water  surpasses  anything 
of  tbe  kind  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  portion  of  tbe  world.  The 
sky,  with  tbe  smallest  cloud  that  flits  across  it,  is  reflected  in  its  clear 
depths,  and  the  ultramarine  colors,  more  vivid  than  the  sea,  are  greatly 
heightened  by  the  constant,  gentle  vibrations.    One  can  look  down  into 
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the  clear  depths  and  see,  with  perfect  distinctness,  the  minutest  orna- 
ment on  the  inner  sides  of  the  basms,  and  the  esquisite  beaatj  of  the 
coloiiug  and  the  ^a^ietJ-  of  tonus  hafflt.  any  attempt  to  portraj  them^ 
Fig:    i8 


either  with  pen  or  pencil.  And  then,  too,  around  the  borders  of  these 
springs,  esiiecially  those  of  rather  low  temperature,  and  on  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  the  numerous  little  channels  of  the  streams  that  fiow  from 
these  springs,  there  is  a  striking  variety  of  the  most  vivid  colors,  lean 
only  compare  them  to  our  most  brilliant  aniline  dyes — various  shades 
of  red,  from  the  brightest  scarlet  to  a  bright  rose  tint;  also  yellow,  from 
deep-bright  sulphur,  through  all  the  shades,  to  light  cream-color.  There 
are  also  various  shades  of  green,  fW)m  the  peculiar  vegetation.  These 
springs  are  also  filled  with  miuute  vegetable  forms,  which  under  the 
micniscope  prove  to  be  diatoms,  among  which  Dr.  Billings  discovers 
PalmeUa  and  Osdllara.  There  are  also  in  the  little  streams  that  Sow 
from  the  boning  springs  great  quantities  of  a  Sbrous,  silky  substance, 
apparently  vegetable,  which  vibrates  at  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
water,  aud  has  the  appearance  of  the  finest  quality  of  cashmere  wool. 
When  the  waters  are  still  these  silken  masses  become  iucrusted  with 
lime,  the  delicate  vegetable  threads  disappear,  and  a  fibrous,  spougy 
mass  remains,  like  delicate  snow-white  coral.  Although  these  springs 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  violent  ebullition  at  different  points  in  the 
basin,  yet  it  will  be  seen  on  the  chart  that  the  t«mi)eratures  are  far 
below  boiling-point,  the  highest  being  162°.  Owing  to  the  tliinuess  of 
the  rim  of  the  basin,  aud  the  heat  from  the  steam,  it  was  impossible  to 
take  the  temperature  except  at  the  edges,  and  by  uo  means  at  the  hottest 
portion;  aud  the  violent  ebullition  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  thermome- 
ter would  have  indicated  the  boiling-point  (which  at  this  elevation  is 
about  191°)  if  it  could  have  beeu  pluced  in  one  of  these  centers  of 
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ebDllition.  The  grotto  in  the-  gleo,  (Pig.  19,)  is  a  fine  illoBtratton  of 
the  beautifnl  decorations,  and  along  the  channels  of  the  streams  thatfioir 
from  the  vivid  coloring  is  well  displayed.  From  the  sQmmit  the  stream 
is  continually  arieiug  from  a  nnmber  of  vents,  each  oun  of  which  is 
lined  with  sulphur.  Quiintities  of  steam  are  ever  ascending  from  the 
springs,  bat  on  a  damp  morning  the  entire  slope  of  the  mountain  is 
enveloi>ed  in  clouds  of  vapor. 


The  question  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  these  springs  is 
one  of  great  interest,  and 
yet,  with  all  the  evidence 


FiK. 


lefore  as,  it  is  somewhat    ii,it     k   ^  ^     . 
ibscure.     Upon   the  mar     *  '  *r-   rfi^"^ 


obscure. 

gins  of  the  mountain,  high 
above  tho  present  posihuu 
of  the  hot  springs,  is  a  bed 
of  very  white  or  yellowish 
white  limestone,  J50  to  150  , 
feet  thick,  and  appearing 
in  the  distance  like  very  ' 
pure  Carboniferous  lime-  I 
stone.  (Fig.  20.)  Itisreg  4 
ularly  stratified,  and  the 
jointing  is  complete,  and 
immense  masses  have  fallen  down  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side. 
There  is  a  belt  a  mile  long  and  one-l'oiiirth  of  a  mile  wide,  covered  with 
Fig. ao. 


immense  cuhiual  blocks  of  the  limestone  60  to  100  feet  in  each  dimensioa, 
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usually  with  the  wedge-shaped  end  projecting  upward,  as  if  the  mass 
had  slowly  fallen  down  as  the  underlying  rocks  were  worn  away  by 
erosion.  So  thickly  is  this  belt  covered  with  these  huge  masses  that  it 
is  with  the  greatest  diflBculty  one  can  walk  across  it.  Ir  would  seem 
that  this  bed  must  at  one  time  have  extended  over  a  portion  or  all 
of  the  valley  of  Gardiner's  River.  Much  of  the  rock  is  very  compact, 
and  would  make  beautiful  building-stone,  on  account  of  its  close  texture 
and  color,  and  it  could  be  converted  into  the  whitest  of  lime.  If  the 
rocks  are  examined,  however,  over  a  considerable  area,  they  will  be 
found  to  possess  all  the  varieties  of  structure  of  a  hot-spring  dei)08it. 
Some  portions  are  quite  spongy,  and  decompose  readily ;  others  are  made 
up  of  very  thin  laminsBf  regular  or  wavy ;  enough  to  show  the  origin  of 
the  deposit  without  a  doubt.  But  in  what  manner  was  it  formed!  1 
believe  that  the  limestone  was  precipitated  in  the  bottom  of  a  lake, 
which  was  filled  with  hot  springs,  much  as  the  calcareous  matter  is  laid 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  portions 
of  the  rock  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  recent  limestones  now  form- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  deposit  was  evi- 
dently laid  down  on  a  nearly  level  surface,  with  a  moderately  uniform 
thickness,  and  the  strata  are  horizontal.  Since  this  group  of  strata 
was  formed,  the  country  has  been  elevated  to  some  extent  at  least,  and 
the  valley  of  Gardiner's  River  has  been  carved  out,  so  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  of  activity  of  these  springs  must  date  back  to 
a  period  merging  on  to,  but  just  prior  to,  the  present,  probably  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  action  of  the  volcanic  forces. 

We  may  now  ask  why  these  deposits  are  mainly  calcareous,  and  what 
is  the  source  of  the  lime. 

I  have  already  given  a  brief  ac<;ount  of  the  geological  formations  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  On  the  side  of  Gardiner's  River,  opposite  the 
hot  springs,  there  is  a  bluff  wall  extending  about  six  miles,  comi>osed 
of  150  feet  in  the  aggregate  of  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Lower  Tertiary 
strata,  with  some  irregular  intercalated  beds  of  basalt.  The  river  itself 
fiows  through  a  sort  of  monocliual  interval ;  that  is,  the  bluff  wall  just 
alluded  to  is  formed  of  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  strata,  while  ou 
the  op}>osite  side  or  slope  the  lower  beds  incline  in  the  same  direction. 
Near  tlie  river  some  of  the  lower  beds  are  Cretaceous,  but  they  soon  pass 
to  the  Jurassic  and  Carboniferous ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  springs  are  beds 
of  arenaceous  limestone  full  of  Jurassic  fossils.  We  can  then  see  that  the 
vast  thickness  of  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata  once  extended  across 
Warm  Spring  Creek,  over  the  slope  of  the  mountain  occupied  by  the 
hot-spring  deposit,  and,  probably,  westward  across  the  vast  divide  into 
the  Missouri  Valley.  We  have,  also,  clear  proof  that,  underneath  this 
calcareous  deposit,  there  is  at  least  a  tiiickness  of  1,500  feet  of  Carbon- 
iferous limestone. 

If  the  origin  of  the  heat  which  so  elevates  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  of  these  springs  is  as  deep-seated  as  is  generally  supposed,  then 
the  heated  waters  have  ample  play  for  their  i>ower  in  dissolving  the 
calcareous  rocks  beneath.  There  are  several  localities  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone  where  the  deposits  are  calcareous,  but  most  of  them 
are  uuim])ortant,  and  the  springs  themselves  have  entirely  disappeared. 
If  we  divide  the  springs  according  to  the  character  of  their  deposits, 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  two  principal  classes — those  in  which  lime 
predominates,  and  those  which  have  an  excess  of  silica;  or  calcareous 
and  siliceous  springs.  We  shall  present  this  subject  more  fully  in  a 
subsequent  portion  of  this  report. 

In  figure  21 1  have  attempted  to  present  an  ideal  section  of  the  strata 
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on  Oardiner's  River.  Upon  the  snmmit  of  the  Teitinry  and  Crotacooiis 
Btrata,  at  the  right,  is  a  bed  of  hasalt.  While  passing  by,  under  the 
river  and  beneath  the 
caloareouB  deposit  of  the 
springs,  arc  theCarbon- 
iferoQs  limestones;  be- 
neath all,  we  suppose, 
there  is  a  great  th  ickness 
of  trachyte.  We  may 
also  suppose  that  the 
meteoric  iraters  pass 
up  to  the  surface 
through  the  limestone, 
as  shown  in  the  section, 
cleaviug  the  Lime  that  is 
deposited  on  the  va\ 
This  subject  will  be  dis 
cussed  more  fully  in  a 
fdture  report.  „ 

We  have  already  spo    " 
ken   of  the  wedge-like 
ridge  between  the  Yel    " 
lowstooe  aud  Gardiner's   , 
Bivers,  and  the  wall  of  ■ 
Cretaceous  Tertiary,  and 
basaltic  strata  facing  the 
hot-spriug  district 
Thesecousistofalterriate 
bcdsofdark-browncla>s 
and  somber-gray  saud    % 
stone,  some  portions   " 
thinly  laminated  or  com    >• 
pact  like  quartzite  ;  in    n 
clination,  east  10°     „ 
These  beds  extend  up  Q   " 
their  full    force    about  ° 
three   miles   above   the   ^ 
springs  on  the  east  side  > 
of  the  East  Fork,  where   S 
they  become  obacured  bj 
basaltic  rocks  and  detn 
tna.     Masses  of  basalt 
bare   £illen  down  fro  u 
the  snmmit  of  the  ridge 
into  the  valley  below,  ii 
many  instances  obstruct 
ing  the  current  aud  rcu 
derfngtravcliugdifficult. 
About  a  mile  above  the 
springs,  Gardiner's  li  i  ver 
separates    iuto    three 
branches,  which  we  may 
call  East,  Middle,  and 
West  Forks.    They  take 
their  rise  high  up  iu  the 
divide  that  separates  the 
lake  basin  from  the  valley  below.    I  have  estimated  the  length  of  these 
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forka  to  be  fifteen  miles  each.  As  we  ascended  the  high  ridge  between 
the  East  and  Middle  Forks,  wo  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  sniroimdiitg 
coantry.  Far  to  the  southwest  are  fine  lofty  peaks  covered  with  snow, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet  They  form  a  part  of  the  mag- 
nificent range  of  mountains  that  separates  the  Yellowstone  from  the 
sources  of  the  Gallatin.  From  this  high  ridge  we  can  look  down  into 
the  chasm  of  the  Middle  Fork,  which  is  carved  ont  of  the  basalt  and 
basaltic  conglomerates  to  the  depth  of  500  to  800  feet^  with  nearly 
vertical  sides.  In  the  sides  of  this  canon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  East 
Fork,  splendid  examples  of  basaltic  columns  are  displayed,  as  perfect 
as  those  of  the  celebrated  Fingal's  Cave.  They  usually  appear  in  regnlar 
rows,  vertical,  five  and  six  sided,  but  far  more  sharply  cut  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  West.  Sometimes  there  are  several  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  with  conglomerate  between,  usually  about  fifty  feet 
high.    Sometimes,  however,  these  columns  are  spread  ont  fan-like,  as  is 


ehown  in  the  figure.  (Fig. 
The  top  of  the  canon  f 
narrowing  down  until  c 
Fig.  »a. 


J2.) 


i  about  500  yards  fi'om  margin  to  margin,  but 
I  the  bottom  it  is  not  more  than  forty  yards 
wide.  At  one  point  tlie  water  [jours 
over  a  declivity  of  300  feet  or  more, 
forming  a  most  benntifnl  cascade.  The 
direct  fall  is  over  100  feet.  The  con- 
~  stant  roar  of  the  water  was  pleasant  to 
the  ear,  and  reminded  us  most  strongly 
of  a  train  of  cars  in  motion.  The  pines 
are  very  dense,  usually-  of  moderate 
size,  and  among  them  are  many  open 
spaces,  which  are  covered  with  stout 
graas,  sometimes  with  large  sage- 
boshes.  •Upon  the  high  mountain  hills 
the  vegetation  is  remarkably  luxuriant, 
indicating  great  fertility  of  soil.  The 
detritus  is  usually  very  thick,  and  cov- 
•»  wriB.  gfg  a  great  portion  of  the  surface,  and 
this  ts  made  up  mostly  of  degraded  igneous  rocks.  Above  the  falls  the 
rows  of  vertical  columns  continue  in  the  walls  of  the  canon,  and  they 
may  well  be  ranked,  with  great  fitness,  among  the  remarkable  wonders 
of  this  rare  wonder-land.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cation  is  composed 
of  rather  coarse  igneous  rocks,  which  have  a  jointage  and  a  style  of 
weathering  like  granite. 

South  of  the  hot  springs  we  ascended  a  round  dome-like  mountain, 
which  rises  2,100  feet  above  them.  From  the  summit  we  could  look  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  every  direction.  To  the  north  and  west  of  us  a 
group  of  lofty  peaks  were  very  conspicuous— over  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  covered  with  huge  masses  of  snow.  These  peaks  form  a  part 
of  the  range  that  separates  the  waters  of  the  Gallatin  from  those  of  the 
Yellowstone.  Farther  on  to  the  southward  are  the  peaks  of  the  head 
of  the  Madison,  and  in  the  interval  one  black,  undulatory  mass  of  pine, 
with  no  point  rising  over  8,600  feet  above  the  sea.  These  might  be  called 
high  plateaus,  more  or  less  wavy  or  rolling,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  beautiful  lakes  a  few  hundred  yards  in  diameter ;  and  here  and 
there  a  bright-green  grassy  valley,  through  which  the  little  streams  wind 
their  way  to  the  large  rivers.  In  one  of  these  lakes  we  saw  the  greatest 
abundance  of  a  yellow  water-lily  like  Nuphar  advena.  On  the  east  side 
of  Gardiner's  Oafion,  and  west  of  the  Yellowetoue,  is  s  sort  of  wave- 
like  series  of  ridges,  one  after  the  other,  with  broad,  open,  grassy  inter- 
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spaces,  with  many  groves  of  pines.  These  ridges  gradually  slope  do^n 
to  the  Yellowstone,  northeast.  Far  to  the  east  and  north  is  one  jagged 
mass  of  volcanic  peaks,  some  of  them  snow-clad,  others  bahl  and  desolate 
to  the  eye.  Far  to  the  south,  dimly  outlined  on  the  horizon,  may  be  seen 
the  three  Tetons  and  Madison  Peak — monarchs  of  all  the  region.  A 
grander  view  could  not  well  be  conceived.  The  summits  and  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  thickly  covered  with  fragments  of  dull-brown  basalt ; 
but  what  seemed  most  strange  were  the  rounded  masses  of  black,  very 
oomimct  basalt,  mingled  with  the  less  compact  angular  fragments, 
broken  from  the  mountain  side.  How  did  these  huge  bowlders  reach 
these  lofty  summits?  They  are  not  numerous,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  the  proofs  of  water  having  covered  these  mountain  tops  since  they 
have  attained  their  present  elevation  are  not  clear.  It  is  quite  possible 
they  were  lodged  there  prior  to  tbe  period  of  its  elevation. 

The  three  forks  of  Gardiner's  River  rise  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
among  the  jwrpetual  snows.  They  wind  their  way  across  a  broad  pla- 
teau covered  mostly  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines,  but  with  broad, 
oi)en,  meadow-like  spots,  which  can  be  seen  clearly  from  some  high 
inountain  peak,  and  lend  a  charm  to  the  landscape.  After  gathering  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water,  tbey  commence  wearing  their  channels  down 
into  the  volcanic  rocks,  which  continue  to  grow  deeper  as  they  descend. 
Each  one  has  its  water-fall,  which  would  fill  an  artist  \^'ith  enthusiasm. 
The  West  Fork  rolls  over  a  bed  of  basalt,  which  is  divided  by  jointage 
into  blocks  that  give  the  walls  the  appearance  of  mason-work  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  Below  the  falls  tbe  river  has  cut  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain, so  that  we  can  see  a  vertical  section  400  feet  high,  with  the  same 
irregular  jointage. 

After  exploring  the  Middle  and  West  Forks  we  climbed  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  canon  of  the  East  Fork,  passed  the  picturesque  cascade  and 
basaltic  columns,  and  finally-reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  canon  from  Gardiner's  Kiver.  The  highest  point  of  the 
ridge  is  450  feet  above  the  bed  of  basalt  that  forms  Uie  margin  of  the 
east  wall  of  Gardiner's  River.  Beds  of  sandstone  are  here  mingled 
with  basalt  in  dire  confusion.  From  this  ridge  the  third  canon  is  well 
shown.  Among  the  ridges  of  sandstone  and  basalt,  are  several  pretty 
lakes  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards  in  length.  These  little 
lakes  are  really  expansions  of  the  drainage,  and  are  usually  in  the 
synclinal  ti'oughs.  East  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge  the  sedimentary 
beds  assume  a  reversed  dip  from  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Yellowstone.  We  find,  therefore,  the  Jurassic  arenaceous  limestones  and 
sandstones,  and  the  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous,  near  the  margins 
of  the  caiion.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  the  basalt  is  quite  coarse, 
and  decomposes  into  a  kind  of  sandy  clay.  I  can  only  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  geology  of  this  region.  The  chaos  is  so  great  that  it  would 
occui)y  one  entire  season  to  unravel  the  singular  structure,  and  then 
the  results  would  be  so  meager  of  profit  or  instruction  that  they  would  be 
most  unsiitisfactory.  The  real  thought  involved  in  it  is  not  difiicult  to 
abstract.  The  third  caiion  is  formed  partly  by  erosion  and  i)artly  by 
upheaval,  and  the  rocks  which  compose  its  walls  are  granitic  and 
igneous.  The  basis  rocks  are  the  granitoid,  while  filling  up  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface  are  the  volcanic  materials  of  various 
kinds.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lofty,  rugged  range  of 
mountains    on  the   east  side   of  the   river.     A  group  of  volcanic 

?^ks  of  varied  forms  filled  up  the  broad  interval  between  the 
ellowstone  and  the  sources  of  the  Big  Ilom.  They  vary  in  height  from 
9,500  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  grouped  without  the  least 
regularity.    The  peaks  themselves  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  together 
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along  any  line  or  axis  of  elevation,  but  each  one,  like  a  group  of  Lot 
springs,  seems  to  have  been  a  volcanic  vent  which  built  up  its  own  cone. 
The  igneous  rocks  have  been  poured  out  over  the  metamorphic,  plainly 
at  different  i)eriod8.  The  general  mineral  character  of  the  igneous  ma- 
terial is  about  the  same,  but  the  colors  and  textures  are  very  variable ; 
some  of  them  are  coarse,  decomiwsing  easily ;  others  rough,  angular, 
vesicular,  or  compact ;  some  red,  purple,  brown,  black,  &c  The  study 
of  the  immense  masses  of  basaltic  conglomerate  which  cover  the  country 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  upper  basin,  affords  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  ascertaining  the  different  varieties  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the 
country,  for  fragments  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the 
volcanic  paste. 

After  leaving  Gardiner's  ftiver  we  ascended  the  broad  slope  of  tho 
dividing  ridge  between  that  river  and  the  little  branches  that  flow  into 
the  Yellowstone.  Below  and  above  the  entrance  of  the  East  Fork,  im- 
mense bowlders  of  massive  granite,  considerably  rounded,  are  a  marked 
feature.  One  of  them,  partially  rounded  by  water,  is  25  feet  thick  and 
60  feet  long,  with  a  fracture  directly  through  the  middle.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive red  feldspathic  granite.  The  ridge  of  Carboniferous  limestone,  which 
is  exposed  on  the  west  margin  of  the  third  canon,  extends  up  in  frag- 
ments for  six  or  eight  miles.  It  is  very  brittle  and  cherty.  The  high 
wa\^  ridge,  which  is  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  composed  of  beds 
of  steel-gray  and  brown  sandstone,  clays,  and  a  calcareous  clay,  with  nu- 
merous impressions  of  deciduous  leaves ;  vast  quantities  of  silicified 
wood  of  greatest  perfection  and  beauty  are  scattered  all  over  the  sur- 
face. Some  quite  long  trees  and  stumps  were  observed  by  the  party. 
The  layers  of  growth  were  as  perfectly  shown  as  in  any  of  our  recent 
woods.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  ridges  or  hills  were  beds  of  basalt  as 
osual.  We  have,  then,  a  chaos  here  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  un- 
ravel, except  by  tracing  the  formations  from  far  distant  points  in  their 
continuity.  The  detritus  is  so  thick  and  upon  this  grows  such  a  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  either  grass  or  dense  forests  of  pine,  that  the  sediment- 
ary rocks  are  exposed  only  here  and  there  over  restricted  areas.  Wo 
know,  however,  that  up  to  the  Grand  Caiion,  and  up  the  East  Fork,  for 
fifteen  miles,  the  Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  groups 
are  represented  more  or  less,  although  we  can  only  catch  glimpses  of 
them  at  rare  intervals.  We  were  traveling  through  this  region  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  of  July,  and  all  the  vegetation  seemed  to  bo  in  the 
height  of  its  growth  and  beauty.  The  meadows  were  covered  densely 
with  grass,  and  flowers  of  many  varieties,  and  among  the  pines  were 
charming  groves  of  poplars,  contrasting  strongly  by  their  peculiar  en- 
livening foliage  with  the  somber  hue  of  the  pines.  The  climate  was 
perfect,  and  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenery  in 
the  world,  every  hour  of  our  march  only  increased  our  enthusiasm. 

The  climate  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  in  this  val- 
ley, cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world  for  its  health-giving  powers.  The 
finest  of  moimtain  water,  fish  in  the  greatest  abundance,  with  a  good 
supply  of  game  of  all  kinds,  fully  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  traveler,  and 
render  this  valley  one  of  the  most  attractive  plaees  of  resort  for  invalids 
or  pleasure-seekers  in  America. 

We  will  now  descend  the  ridge  in  the  more  immediate  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone  near  the  entrance  of  the  East  Fork,  and  not  far  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  Grand  Caiion.  Our  road  is  a  rough  one.  The  sediment- 
ary rocks  were  crumpled  into  high,  sharp,  wave-like  series  of  ridges. 
From  innumerable  fissures,  the  igneous  matter  was  poured  out  over  the 
surface  which  cooled  into  basalt ;  and  from  these  vents  was  also  thrown 
out,  into  the  great  lake,  fragments  and  volcanic  dust,  which  were  arranged 
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by  tlie  water  and  cemented  into  a  l)receia.  Deep  into  these  ridges  the 
little  streams  have  cut  their  channels  in  past  ages,  forming  what  shouhl 
be  called  valleys,  rather  than  canons,  with  almost  vertical  sides,  with 
Focks  cropping  out  here  and  there,  covered  mostly  with  gi'ass  or  trees. 
These  ravines,  500  to  800  feet  deep,  occur  one  after  the  other  in  great 
namhers,  many  of  them  entirely  dry  at  present,  but  attesting  the  pre- 
sence and  power  of  aqueous  forces  at  no  very  remote  period  in  the 
past,  compared  with  which  those  of  the  present  We  utterly  insignificant. 

Not  until  surface  geology  receives  greater  attention  than  it  has  done 
up  to  this  time  will  wo  comprehend  the  vastnessof  the  agencies  which  have 
wrought  out  the  wonderful  results  which  we  see  everj'where  around  us. 
What  were  the  forces  that  wrenched  from  the  parent  bed  masses  of  gran- 
ite, from  one  ton  to  five  hundred  tons  weight,  rounded  off  the  angles  and 
lodged  them  ui>on  the  plains  300  to  500  feet  above  the  channels  of  the 
l)rincipl  astwamst  Along  the  East  Fork,  for  twenty  miles  above  it« 
mouth,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  a  sort  of  terrace  about  a  mile  in  width,  lit- 
erally covered  with  the  granite  bowlders  which  have  been  swept  down  the 
valley  from  a  short  distance  above.  The  gnmitic  rocks,  of  various  textures 
and  composition,  are  here  exposed  in  full  force.  Uell-Roaring  Mountain, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  creek  of  that  name,  is  a  huge  peak  composed  of 
stratified  gneiss.  Some  of  the  strata,  however,  are  50  to  100  feet  in 
thickness,  massive  red  or  gray  feliLs[)atliic  granite.  «Tust  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  stream  there  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  black  micaceous 
gneiss,  inclining  14P  southeast.  It  seems  to  form  a  vertical  wall  on  the 
right  side  of  a  little  cre<»k  that  flows  into  the  Yellowstone  from  the  west, 
while  on  the  left  side  the  entire  mass  of  the  hills,  for  miles  in  extent,  is 
composed  of  the  usual  variety  of  igneous  rocks.  These  incline  in  the 
opposite  direction,  northwest,  10^  to  15'^;  so  that  this  small  stream,  now 
not  more  than  4  feet  wide  and  0  inches  in  depth,  has,  at  some  period,  had 
suflicient  power  to  cut  its  channel  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards 
wide,  through  the  hardest  rocks,  500  to  1,000  feet  in  depth,  to  the  level 
of  the  Yellowstone,  into  which  it  flows.  llell-Roaring  Kiver  is  quite  a 
large  stream,  rising  high  in  the  dividing  range  to  the  east,  and  flow- 
ing with  tremendous  impetuosity  down  the  deep  gorges,  thus  receiving 
its  peculiar  name.  The  mcmntains  on  either  side  are  among  the 
•most  rugged  in  the  Yellowstone  country,  and  seem  to  defy  access.  They 
come  close  down  to  the  channel  of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  east  side, 
so  that  traveling  on  that  side  is  attended  with  great  difiiculty.  On  the 
west  side  the  broad,  high,  irregular,  sti^p-like  terrace,  or  rather  group 
of  foot-hills,  300  to  800  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Yellowstone,  is  quite 
easily  traversed,  and  a  road  for  wagons  could  be  made  without  much 
labor.  There  are  some  steep  hills  which,  at  the  present  time,  appear 
formidable,  but  a  careful  exploration  might  bring  to  light  a  route  that 
would  avoid  them  mostly. 

After  crossing  the  high  divide,  betwe<^n  the  drainage  of  Gardiner's 
River  and  the  group  of  little  streams  that  flow  into  the  Yellowstone  on 
the  west  side,  of  which  Tower  Creek  is  the  most  conspicuous,  we  come 
to  the  region  of  wonderful  ra\ines  and  caiions.  Layers  of  basalt  have 
been  poured  out  over  the  basis  rocks,  of  whatever  age  they  may  be,  at 
different  periods ;  at  the  same  time  vast  quantities  of  fragments  of  basalt 
were  cemented  together  with  a  fine  volcanic  dust.  In  the  process  of 
wearing  out  the  ravines  and  cailons  on  either  side,  hundreds  of  carious 
pinnacles  and  columns,  resembling  groups  of  Gothic  spires,  were  carved 
out  of  the  solid  beds  of  basalt  and  breccia.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  sides  of  the  mouutain  rise  step-like,  and,  at  different  eleva- 
tions, the  basalt  has  poured  out  and  overflowed  like  the  deposits  of 
hot  springs,  except  that  the  deposit  is  a  dingy-black  color.    These  out- 
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flons  seem  to  be  so  modern  tliat  it  is  doubtful  if  anj*  important  chaof^es 
'  hare  taken  place  in  the  snrface  since  they  occmred.  The  river  flows 
over  its  narrow  rocty  bed  with  great  velocity.  The  Bast  Fork  enters  tlie 
Yellowstone  on  the  east  side  through  a  narrow  granite  caiiou,  and  is  a 
'  stream  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  spring  season  the  quantity 
of  water  must  be  great,  for  the  area  drained  by  it  is  at  least  forty  by 
twenty  miles,  where  the  snow  falls  in  large  quantities  aud  remains  a 
large  portion  of  the  year.  About  four  miles  above,  Tower  Creek  enters 
the  Tellowstone.  On  the  west  side,  just  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Oaiion,  within  a  few  yards,  is  the  month  of  Hot  Spring  Creek.  Along 
the  shores,  the  hot  water  is  oozing  and  boiling  np  through  the  soft  mud, 
covering  the  surface  with  its  peculiar  deposits ;  one  of  the  springs  has 
a  temperature  of  127°.  A  strong  smell  of  salpbnretted  hydrogen  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere.  The  banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  on  both  sides,  for 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  up  from  the  water's  edge,  have  a  most  peculiar  white- 
ness, with  yellow  portions,  due  to  the  deposits  of  old  hot  springs,  which 
were  very  abundant  here  at  some  period.  The  few  springs  that  remain 
are  full  of  sulphuretted  and  carbonated  hydrogen,  forming  a  black  car- 
bonaceous matter  ou  the  surface  at  times.  There  ia  also  free  sulphur, 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  &c.  It  seems  quite  possible  thai 
the  Carboniferous  limestones  do  not  esist  beneath  the  basalts  iu  this 
region,  from  the  lact  that  there 
is  not  any  great  amount  of  cal- 
careous sediment.  High  upon 
the  mountains,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Yellowstone,  9,500  feet, 
there  is  abluff  wall  of  limestone 
like  that  near  Warm  Spring 
liiver,  evidently  the  same 
white  compact  rock  formed 
from  deposits  of  hot  springs 
pi-obably  during  or  near  the 
close  of  the  Pliocene  period. 
Tower  Creek  rises  in  the  high 
divide  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone, 
and  flows  about  ten  miles 
through  a  canon  so  deep  and 
gloomy  that  it  has  very  prop- 
erly earned  the  apiK-llation  of 
the"Devil'8l)en.''(Fig.23.)  As 
we  gaze  from  the  margin  down 
into  the  depths  below,  the  little 
stream,  as  it  rashes  foaming 
over  the  rocks,  seems  like  a 
white  thread,  while  on  the 
sides  of  the  gorge  the  somber 
pinnacles  rise  up  like  Gothic 
spires.  AboQt  two  hundred 
yards  above  it«  entrance  into 
the  Yellowstone  the  stream 
pours  over  an  abrupt  descent 
of  16G  feet,  forming  oue  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
falls  to  be  found  in  any  couu- 
tty.  The  Tower  Fails  are  about 
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260  feet  above  tbe  level  o^  the  Yellowstone  at  the  janction,  and  they  are 
saTToanded  with  pinnacle-like  columns,  composed  of  the  volcanic  brec* 
da,  rising  fifty  feet  above  the  falls  and  extending  down  to  the  foot, 
standing  like  gloomy  sentinels  or  like  the  gigantic  pillars  at  the  en« 
trance  of  some  grand  temple.  One  could  almost  imagine  that  the  idea 
of  the  Gk)thic  style  of  architecture  had  been  caught  from  such  carvings 
of  nature.  Immense  bowlders  of  basalt  and  granite  here  obstruct  the 
flow  of  the  stream  above  and  below  the  falls,  and  although,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  gorge  seems  to  be  made  up  of  the  volcanic  cement,  yet  we 
know  that,  in  the  loftier  mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  stream,  true 
granitic  as  well  as  igneous  rocks  prevail. 

In  the  walls  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand  Gallon,  near  the  mouth  of 
Tower  Greek,  we  can  see  the  several  rows  of  columns  of  basalt  arrayed 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  aa  regular  as  if  carried  and  placed  in  the  sides 
of  the  gorge  by  the  hand  of  art.  There  is  upon  the  surface  a  bed  of  vol- 
canic breccia^  then  a  row  of  vertical  columns,  then  the  cement  with  hot 
spring  deposits,  then  another  row  of  columns.  There  are  at  least  three 
different  series  of  the  columns,  while  above  and  below  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  are  the  volcanic  and  hot  spring  deposits.  In  the  tongue  that 
runs  down  between  the  junction  of  the  East  Fork  and  the  Yellowstone, 
there  is  a  singular  hutte  cut  off'  from  the  main  range,  which  at  once  at- 
tracts the  traveler's  attention.  The  basis  or  lower  portion  of  the  butte 
is  granite,  while  the  summit  is  capped  with  the  modern  basalt,  and 
the  dtbris  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  is  remarkable  in  quantity,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  anthracite  coal-heap.  This  hutte 
will  always  form  a  conspicuous  landmark,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
position,  but  also  from  its  ]>eculiar  shape  and  structure.  Just  below 
the  junction  of  the  East  Fork,  abridge  was  constructed  across  the  Yellow- 
stone about  a  year  ago,  to  accommodate  the  miners  bound  for  the  '*  dig- 
gings^ on  Clark's  Fork.  It  was  evidently  built  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  labor  and  boldness,  for  the  river  flows  with  great  rapidity  along  the 
narrow,  rocky  channel,  and  is  about  200  feet  in  width.  I  make  mention 
of  this  bridge  in  this  connection  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  and  only 
one  as  yet  which  has  been  erected  across  the  Yellowstone  Eiver,  and 
may  in  the  future  assume  some  historical  importance. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Yellowstone  and  west  of  Tower  Falls,  the 
basalt  is  quite  massive,  sometimes  forming  columns  quite  irregular  in 
form  and  length,  differing  much  from  those  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
benches  and  irregular  step-like  terraces  along  the  Yellowstone  on  both 
sides,  which  are  quite  picturesque,  are  formed  in  part  by  the  sliding 
down  of  masses  of  earth  from  the  margins  of  the  caiion.  In  the  imme- 
diate valley  there  is  a  recent  drift  deposit  of  sand  and  bowlders,  often 
stratified,  made  at  a  long  i)eriod  subsequent  to  the  carving  out  of  the 
main  channel  through  the  volcanic  rocks.  The  stratification  and  fine- 
ness of  the  sediment  would  indicate  still  water,  or  moderately  so,  at 
least. 

Soon  after  leaving  Tower  Greek,  our  road  diverged  to  the  westward  of 
the  Yellowstone  Eiver  and  crossed  the  northern  side  of  the  rim  of  the 
basin  proper,  about  a  mile  west  of  Mount  Washburn,  the  highest  peak  in 
this  portion  of  the  range.  We  followed  a  well-worn  path  up  the  north- 
em  side,  which  led  us  up  a  slope  so  gentle  that  we  were  able  to  ride  our 
horses  to  the  very  summit.  The  ground  is  everywhere  covered  with 
fragments  of  basalt  and  conglomerate,  and  at  one  locality  there  was  an 
abundance  of  fine  specimens  of  chalcedony  with  malachite,  (green  car- 
bonate of  copper.)  The  volcanic  rocks  of  this  region  contain  some  fine 
specimens  of  mineral  forms,  of  which  silica  is  the  base.  There  are  grades 
of  exquisite  beauty.    Agates  are  common. 
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The  view  from  the  sammit  of  Mount  Washburn  is  one  of  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  although  the  atmosphere  was  somewhat  obscured  by 
smoke,  yet  an  area  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  radius  in  every  direction 
could  be  seen  more  or  less  distinctly.  We  caught  the  l^rst  glimpse  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Yellowstone,  wiUi  thelakCi  which  reminded  one  much, 
from  its  bays,  indentations,  and  surrounding  mountains,  of  ^Great  Salt 
Lake.  To  the  south  are  the  Tetons,  rising  high  above  all  the  rest,  the  mou- 
archs  of  all  they  survey,  with  their  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
To  the  southwest  an  immense  area  of  dense  pine  forests  extends  for  one 
hundred  miles  without  a  peak  rising  above  the  black,  level  mass.  A  lit- 
tle farther  to  the  southwest  and  west  are  the  Madison  Mountains,  a  lofty. 
grand,  snow-capped  range,  extending  far  to  the  northward.  Nearer  ana 
in  full  view,  to  the  west  commence  the  bold  peaks  of  the  Gallatin  Range, 
extending  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  To  the  north  we 
get  a  full  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  with  the  lofty  ranges 
that  wall  it  in.  Emigrant  Peak,  and  the  splendid  group  of  moun- 
tains of  which  it  is  a  part,  can  be  clearly  seen,  and  lose  none  of  their 
marvelous  beauty  of  outline,  view  them  from  what  point  we  may.  To 
the  north  and  east  the  eye  scans  the  most  remarkable  chaotic  mass  of 
peaks  of  the  most  rugged  character,  apparently  without  system,  yet 
sending  their  jagged  summits  high  up  among  the  clouds.  Farther  dis- 
tant are  somewhat  more  regular  ranges,  snow-covered,  i)robably  the 
Big  Horn.  But  with  all  this  magnificent  scenery  around  us  from  every 
side,  the  greatest  beauty  was  the  lake,  in  full  view  to  the  southeast, 
set  like  a  gem  amid  the  high  mountains,  which  are  literally  bristling 
with  peaks,  many  of  them  capped  with  snow.  These  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  the  fantastic  shai>es  which  many  of  them  have  assumed 
under  the  hand  of  time,  called  forth  a  variety  of  names  from  my  party. 
There  were  two  of  them  that  represented  the  human  profile  so  well  that 
we  called  them  the  "Giant's  Face''  and  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain." 
These  formed  good  landmarks  for  the  topographer,  for  they  were  visible 
from  every  point  of  the  basin. 

Mount  Washburn  is  composed  entirely  of  the  usual  igneous  rocks. 
On  the  summits  are  piles  of  very  hard,  compact  basalt,  cleaving  into 
laminae,  or  in  irregular  blocks.  All  around  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  immense  accumulations  of  the  usual  volcanic  breccia.  The  central 
mass  was  originally  a  volcanic  cone,  building  up  a  crater  with  the  com- 
pact basalt,  but  throwing  out  in  the  surrounding  or  enveloping  waters 
the  fragments  or  dust  which  were  cemented  together  all  around  on  the 
sides,  sometimes  reaching  very  nearly  to  the  summit.  On  the  southeast 
side  of  the  mountain  a  distinct  anticlinal  interval  or  opening  is  seen  in 
the  breccia.  The  south  side  inclines  east  25^,  and  breaks  off  abruptly 
near  the  Grand  Gafion,  while  the  opposite  side  dips  west  20^.  Between 
this  anticlinal  and  the  cafion  there  is  a  bench  five  hundred  feet  below  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  which,  I  am  convinced,  formed  the  inner  por- 
tions of  the  old  crater,  while  the  breccia  composed  the  outer  walls.  To 
the  southeast  there  is  a  grassy  plateau  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
immediately  surrounded  with  dense  forests  of  pine.  We  may  say,  in 
brief,  that  the  entire  basin  of  the  Yellowstone  is  volcanic.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  pronounce  it  a  crater,  with  a  lake  occupying  the  inner  por- 
tion, while  the  mountains  that  surround  the  basin  are  the  ruins  of  this 
great  crater;  but,  at  a  period  not  very  remote  in  the  geological  past, 
this  whole  country  was  a  scene  of  wonderftd  volcanic  activity.  I  regard 
the  hot  springs  so  abundant  all  over  the  valley  as  the  last  stages  of  this 
grand  scene.  Hot  springs,  geysers,  &c,  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  what  we  usually  term  volcanoes  that  their  origin  and  action 
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admit  of  the  same  explanation.  Botb  undoubtedly  fqrm  safety-valves 
or  vents  for  the  escape  of  the  powerful  forces  that  have  been  gener- 
ated in  the  interior  of  the  earth  since  the  commencement  of  our  pres- 
ent period;  the  true  volcanic  action  has  ceased,  but  the  safety-valves 
are  the  thousands  of  hot  springs  all  over  this  great  area.  I  believe 
that  the  time  of  the  greatest  volcanic  activity  occurred  during  the 
Pliocene  i)eriod — smoke,  ashes,  fragments  of  rock,  and  lava  poured 
fiyrth  from  thousands  of  orifices  into  the  surrounding  waters.  Hundreds 
of  cones  were  built  up,  fragments  of  which  still  remain;  and  around  them 
were  arranged  by  the  water  the  dust  and  fragments  of  rock,  the  ejectamenta 
of  these  volcanoes,  in  the  form  of  the  conglomerate  or  breccia  as  we  find 
it  now.  These  orifices  may  have  been  of  every  possible  form — rounded 
or  oblong,  mere  fissures,  perhai)S,  extending  for  miles,  and  building  up 
their  own  crater  rims  as  the  hot  springs  build  up  their  rounded,  conical 
peaks  or  oblong  mounds  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  history  and  origin  of  either  hot  springs  or  volcanoes  in 
this  connection.  The  causes  which  have  produced  the  phenomena  here, 
either  in  the  Pliocene  period  or  the  present,  are  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  and  have  been  favorite  topics  of  discussion  by  men  of  science. 


CHAPTER  V.» 

THE  GRAND  CAKON— FALLS— UOT  SPRINGS— YELLOWSTONE  LAKE. 

We  will  now  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  Yellowstone  Basin  proper, 
in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  interesting  scenery  and  wonders  is 
located.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire  valley,  but  the 
basin  proper  comprises  only  that  portion  inclosed  within  the  remarkable 
ranges  of  mountains  which  give  origin  to  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
south  of  Mount  Washburn  and  the  Grand  Canon.  The  range  of  which 
Monnt  Washburn  is  a  conspicuous  peak  seems  to  form  the  north  wall 
or  rim,  extending  nearly  east  and  west  across  the  Yellowstone,  and  it 
is  through  this  portion  of  the  rim  that  the  river  has  cut  its  eliannel, 
forming  the  remarkable  falls  and  the  still  more  wonderful  canon.  The 
area  of  this  basin  is  about  fortv  miles  in  length.  From  the  summit  of 
Monnt  Washburn,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  tli0  entire  basin  may  be  obtained, 
with  the  mountains  surrounding  it  on  every  side  without  any  apparent 
break  in  the  rim.  This  basin  has  been  called  by  some  travelers  the 
vast  cniter  of  an  ancient  volcano.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  Plio- 
cene period  the  entire  country  drained  by  the  sources  of  tlie  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Columbia  was  the  scene  of  as  great  volcanic  activity  as 
that  of  any  portion  of  the  globe.  It  might  be  called  one  vast  crater, 
made  up  of  thousands  of  smaller  volcanic  vents  and  fissures,  out  of 
which  the  fluid  interior  of  the  earth,  fragments  of  rock,  and  volcanic 
dust  were  poured  in  unlimited  quantities.  Hundreds  of  the  nuclei  or 
cores  of  these  volcanic  vents  are  now  remaining,  some  of  them  rising  to 
a  height  of  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mounts  Doane,  Lang- 
ford,  Stevenson,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  peaks  may  be  seen 
from  any  high  point  on  either  side  of  the  basin,  each  of  which  formed  a 
center  of  effusion.  Indeed,  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  this  region, 
at  tiie  present  time,  are  nothing  more  than  the  closing  stages  of  that ' 
wonderful  period  of  volcanic  action  that  began  in  Tertiary  times.  In 
other  wordsy  they  are  the  escape-pipes  or  vents  for  those  internal  forces 
which  once  were  so  active,  but  are  now  continually  dying  out. 

*  An  abstract  of  Chapters  V  and  VT  was  pabhshed  m  the  Febmar^'  and  March  mom- 
bers  of  tlie  American  Journal  of  Science. 
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The  evideoce  ii^  clear  that  ever  since  the  cessation  of  the  more  i)owor- 
fal  volcanic  forces  these  springs  have  acted  as  the  escape-pipes,  but 
have  continued  to  decline  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  do  so  in  the 
fhture,  until  they  cea^  entirely.  The  charts  accompanying  this  report 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  position  and 
number  of  the  most  important  springs  in  this  basin,  but  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  dead  and  dying  have  been  omitted.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  present  system  of  hot  springs  and  geysers  is  only  a  feebler 
manifestation  of  those  remarkable  internal  forces  of  the  earth,  which 
were  so  wonderfully  intensihed  during  the  periods  of  volcanic  activity, 
that  they  really  present  for  our  study  a  miniature  form  of  vokanism. 
Even  at  the  present  time  there  are  connected  with  them  manifesta- 
tions of  internal  heat  and  earthquake  phenomena  which  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  While  we  were  encamped  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  lake,  near  Steamboat  Point,  on  tbe  night  of  the  20tli  of  July, 
we  experienced  several  severe  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  and  these 
were  felt  by  two  other  parties,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
on  different  sides  of  the  lake.  We  were  informed  by  mountain -men 
that  these  earthquake  shocks  are  not  uncommon,  and  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year  very  severe,  and  this  fact  is  given  by  the  Indians 
as  the  reason  why  they  seldom  or  never  visit  that  portion  of  tbe 
country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  part  of  the  country  should 
ever  be  settled  and  careful  observations  made,  it  will  be  found  that 
earthquake  shocks  are  of  very  common  occurrence. 

Our  trail  passed  over  the  rim  of  the  basin  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Washburn,  and  the  lowest  i)oint  was  8,774  feet.  In  crossing  this  divide  or 
rim,  I  saw,  on  the  north  side,  some  of  the  somber  argillaceous  sandstones 
that  contain  the  deciduous  leaves  between  Gardiner's  River  and  Tower 
Creek.  After  passing  the  "  divide"  we  descended  the  almost  vertical  sides 
of  the  rim  into  the  valley  of  Cascade  Creek,  at  the  level  of  7,787  feet,  or 
about  1,000  feet  below  the  ''  divide."  Our  trail  was  a  tortuous  one,  to 
avoid  the  fallen  timber  and  the  dense  groves  of  pine.  The  country  im- 
mediately around  the  creek  looked  like  a  beautiful  meadow  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  (July  25,)  covered  with  grass  and  flowers.  Cascade 
Creek  flows  from  the  west  intq  the  Yellowstone,  between  the  upper  and 
lower  falls.  Just  before  it  enters  the  Yellowstone,  it  flows  over  a  series 
of  ridges  and  breccia,  making  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cascades  in  this 
region ;  hence  the  name  of  the  little  stream.  Like  all  these  rapids  or 
falls,  it  is  formed  of  the  more  compact  basalt,  resisting  the  wear  of  the 
atmospheric  forces,  while  the  breccia  readily  yields.  As  this  little  cas- 
cade is  seen  from  the  east  branch  of  the  Yellowstone,  dividing  up  into  a 
number  of  little  streams  and  rushing  down  from  ledge  to  ledge  until  it 
reaches  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  presents  a  picture  of  real  beauty.  High 
up  on  Cascade  Creek,  almost  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  the  channel  is  carved 
out  of  a  kind  of  sedimentary  volcanic  sandstone,  arranged  in  regular 
strata;  most  of  it  is  so  largely'  made  up  of  worn  fragments  of  obsidian 
and  other  igneous  rocks  that  it  might  be  called  a  pudding-stone.  The 
natural  sections  in  the  channel  of  this  creek  aid  us  much  in  forming  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  modern  lake  deposit,  which  doubtless  began 
in  Tertiary  times,  and  continued  on  up  into  or  near  the  present  period. 
The  surface  every^vhere  is  covered  with  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks, 
apparently  quite  modern,  so  that  it  presents  that  peculiar  appearance, 
which  I  have  often  allude^  to,  like  the  refuse  about  an  old  foundry. 

But  the  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  in  this  region  are  the  falls 
and  the  Grand  Cafion.    I  will  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  by  a  de- 
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BcriptioD/ bat  it  is  only  through  the  eye  that  the  mind  can  gather 
anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  them.  As  we  approached 
the  margin  of  the  canon,  we  could  hear  the  suppressed  roar  of  the  falls, 
resembling  distant. thunder.  The  two  falls  are  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  apart.  Above  the  Upper  Falls  the  Yellowstone  flows 
through  a  gi'assy,  meadow-like  valley,  with  a  calm,  steady  current, 
giving  no  warning,  until  very  near  the  falls,  that  it  is  about  to  rush  over 
a  precipice  140  feet,  and  then,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  again  to  leap 
down  a  distance  of  350  feet.  Before  piweeding  further  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  falls  and  canon,  I  may  attempt  to  present  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  origin.  For  about  a  mile  above  the  Upper  Falls  there 
is  a  succession  of  rapids  in  the  river.  The  walls  of  the  chanm^l  are  not 
high,  but  are  composed  of  massive  basalt.  Just  along  the  Upper  Falls 
there  are  five  huge,  detached  blocks  of  basalt  in  and  near  the  center  of 
the  channel.  These  show  the  force  with  which  the  water  has  nished 
down  the  channel  at  some* period.  Just  above  the  Upper  Falls  are  two 
beautiful  cascades,  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  at  the  east  one,  the  rocks  so 
waU  in  the  channel  that  it  is  not  much  more  than  100  feet  wide,  and  the 
entire  volume  of  the  water,  which  must  form  a  mass  100  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  deep,  rushes  down  a  vertical  descent  of  140  feet.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  a  ridge  or  belt  of  very  compact  basalt  that  extended 
across  the  channel,  so  hard  as  to  resist  successfully  atmospheric  power, 
while  below,  the  nearly  vertical  walls,  which  are  composed  of  clay,  sand, 
and  bowlders,  mingled  with  hot-spring  deposits,  seem  to  have  readily 
yielded,  and  tlius  the  river  ha«  carved  out  its  channel.  From  any  point 
of  view  the  Upper  Falls  are  most  picturesque  and  striking.  The  entire 
volume  of  water  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  hurled  off  of  the  precipice  with 
the  force  which  it  has  accumulated  in  the  rapids  above,  so  that  the  mass 
is  detached  into  the  most  beautiful  snow-white,  bead-like  drops,  and  as  it 
strikes  the  rocky  basin  below,  it  shoots  through  the  water  with  a  sort  of 
ricochet  for  the  distance  of  200  feet.  The  whole  presents  in  the  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  snow-white  foam.  On  the  sides  of  the  basalt 
walls  there  is  a  thick  growth  of  vegetation,  nourished  by  the  spray 
above,  which  extends  up  as  far  as  the  moisture  can  reach.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  walls  of  the  canon  on  the  east  side  is  composed  of  a  coarse 
volcanic  sandstone  and  pudding-stone,  perfectly  horizontal,  and  below 
are  loose  variegated  clays  and  sands.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
deposit  forms  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ancient  lake  in  its  enlarged  extent, 
and  that  this  deposit  was  maile  on  the  rugged,  irregular  basalt  surface. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  were  occasional  outflows  of  igneous  matter,  and 
the  hot  springs  were  operating  in  full  force.  The  lake  basin  was  closed 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  form  the  rim,  and  the 
river  gradually  forced  its  way  through  this  rim,  forming  the  Grand 
Caiion,  draining  the  lake  basin,  and  the  falls  were  the  result.  There  is 
all  around  the  basin  a  sort  of  secondary  shore  in  the  form  of  a  group  of 
low,  pine-covered  hills,  varying  in  height  from  8,500  to  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  the  highest  ranges,  10,000  to  11,000  feet,  constitute  the 
primary  rim.  The  lower  hills  are  made  up  mostly  of  the  old  lake  deposit, 
and  are  either  Pliocene  or  Post-Pliocene,  probably  both. 

But  no  language  can  do  justice  to  the  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  canon  below  the  Lower  Falls ;  the  very  nearly  vertical  walls, 
slightly  sloi)ing  down  to  the  water's  edge  on  either  side,  so  that  from 
the  summit  the  river  appears  like  a  thread  of  silver  foaming  over  its 
rocky  bottom  5  the  variegated  colors  of  the  sides,  yellow,  red,  brown, 
white,  all  intermixed  and  shading  into  each  other ;  the  Gothic  columns 
of  every  form  standing  out  from  the  sides  of  the  walls  with  greater 
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variety  and  more  striking  colors  than  ever  adorned  a  work  of  Luninii 
art.  The  margins  of  the  canon  on  either  side  are  beautifully  fringed 
with  pines.  In  some  places  the  walls  of  the  canon  are  composed  ot 
massive  basalt,  so  separated  by  the  jointage  as  to  look  like  irregular 
mason-work  going  to  decay.  Here  and  there  a  depression  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  basalt  has  been  subsequently  filled  up  by  the  more  modern 
deposit,  and  the  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone  can  be  seen.  The  de- 
composition and  the  colors  of  the  rocks  must  have  been  due  largely  to 
hot  water  from  the  springs,  which  has  percolated  all  through,  giving  to 
them  the  present  variegated  and  unique  appearance. 

Standing  near  the  margin  of  the  Lower  Falls,  and  looking  down  the 
canon,  which  looks  like  an  immense  chasm  or  cleft  in  the  basalt,  with 
its  sides  1,200  to  1,500  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  the  most  brilliant 
colors  that  the  human  eye  ever  saw,  with  the  rocks  weathered  into  an 
almost  unlimited  variety  of  forms,  with  here  and  there  a  pine  sending 
its  roots  into  the  clefts  on  the  sides  as  if  struggling  with  a  sort  of  un- 
certain success  to  maintain  an  existence — the  whole  presents  a  picture 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  nature.  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  a 
celebrated  artist,  and  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  cx)lorist,  exclaimed  with  a 
kind  of  regretful  enthusiasm  that  these  beautiful  tints  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  art.  It  is  not  the  depth  alone  that  gives  such  an  im- 
pression of  grandeur  to  the  mind,  but  it  is  also  the  picturesque  forms 
and  coloring.  Mr.  Moran  is  now  engaged  in  transferring  this  remarkable 
picture  to  canvas,  and  by  ineansof  askillful  use  of  (Colors  somethinglike  a 
conception  of  its  beauty  may  be  conveyed.  After  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  roll  over  the  upper  des(^.ent,  they  flow  with  great  rapidity  over 
the  apparently  flat  mcky  bottom,  which  spreads  out  to  nearly  doul>le  its 
width  above  the  falls,  and  continues  thus  until  near  the  Lower  Falls, 
when  the  channel  again  contracts,  and  the  waters  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
gather  themselves  into  one  compact  mass  and  plunge  over  the  descent 
of  350  feet  in  detached  drops  of  foam  as  white  as  snow;  some  of  the 
large  globules  of  water  shoot  down  like  the  contents  of  an  exploded 
rocket.  It  is  a  sight  far  more  beautiful,  though  not  so  grand  or  impres- 
sive as  that  of  Niagara  Falls.  A  heavy  mist  always  arises  from  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  ialls,  so  dense  that  one  cannot  approach  within 
200  or  300  feet,  and  even  then  the  clothes  will  be  drenche^l  in  a  few 
moments.  Upon  the  yellow,  nearly  vertical  wall  of  the  west  side,  the 
mist  mostly  falls,  and  for  300  i'eet  from  the  bottom  the  wall  is  covered 
with  a  thick  matting  of  mosses,  sedges,  grasses,  and  other  vegetation  of 
tte  most  vivid  green,  which  have  sent  their  small  roots  into  thesoltened 
rocks,  and  are  nourished  by  the  ever-ascending  spray.  At  the  base  and 
quite  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  canon,  are  great  quantities  of  talus,  and 
through  the  fragments  of  rocks  and  decomposed  spring  deposits  may 
be  seen  the  horizontal  strata  of  breccia.  (Fig.  24.) 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  might  attempt  to  give  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  origin  of  this  wonderful  natural  scenery.  This  entire  basin 
was  once  the  bed  of  a  great  lake,  of  whicm  the  lofty  range  of  mountains 
now  surrounding  it  formed  the  rim,  and  the  present  lake  is  only  a  rem- 
nant. During  the  period  of  the  greatest  volcanic  activity  this  lake  was 
in  existence,  though  its  limits,  perhaps,  could  not  now  be  easily  defined ; 
but  it  was  at  a  later  period  inclosed  within  the  rim.  The  basis  rock  is 
a  very  hard,  compact  basalt,  not  easily  worn  away  by  the  elements.  The 
surface  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  filling  up  these  irregularities  is  a 
greater  or  less  thickness  of  volcanic  breccia  and  the  deposits  of  hot 
springs.  Upon  all  this,  in  some  localities,  continuing  up  to  the  time  of 
the  drainage  of  this  lake,  were  deposited  the  modern  volcanic  clays,  sands. 
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sandstonea,  aod  pudding-BtODes,  which  reach  an  aggregate  thickuess  of 
800  to  1,000  feet  Above  the  Upper  Falls  the  Yellowstone  flows  over  a 
hard,  basaltic  bed  for  sixteen  miles  from  its  outlet  at  the  lake  ;  there  is 
theD  an  abrupt  transttioa  from  the  hard  basalt  to  tbe  more  yielding 
breccia,  ho  thut  the  river  easily  carved  out  a  channel  through  it ;  the 
vertical  wall^  are  clearly  seen  from  below  tbe  falls,  puasiog  diagonally 
iicross  the  rim.  The  Lower  Falls  are  formed  in  the  same  way :  the  entke 
iiin»8  of  the  water  falls  into  a  circular  baHin,  which  has  l>een  worn  into 


the  bard  rock,  so  that  the  reltomid  is  one  of  the  mugnitlcent  tea- 
tnres  of  the  scene.  Below  the  Lower  Falls  the  Hides  of  the  canon  show 
the  material  of  which  it  is  mostly  composed.  Where  the  river  lias  cut 
its  channel  through  the  hard  basalt,  the  inegular  fissures,  which  uu- 
donbtetlly  extend  down,  in  some  manner,  toward  the  heated  interior^  are 
■listinetly  seen.  Local  deposits  of  silica,  as  white  as  snow,  sometimes 
■too  or  COO  feet  in  thickuess,  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Yellowstone. 
These  also  are  worn  into  columns,  which  stand  out  boldly  from  the  nearly 
•'ertical  sides  in  a  multiplicity  of  picturesque  forms.    The  basis  material 
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of  tbe  old  hot-spring  deposits  is  silica,  originally  as  white  as  snow,  bnt 
very  much  of  it  is  tinged  with  every  possible  shade  of  color,  from  tbo 
most  brilliant  scarlet  to  pink  or  rose  color,  from  bright  sulphur  to  tbe 
most  delicate  cream.  There  are  portions  of  the  day  when  these  colors 
seem  to  be  more  vivid,  and  the  rugged  walls  of  the  caiion  stand  out  raoro 
in  perspective,  so  that  while  the  falls  fill  one  with  delight  and  admiratioii, 
the  Grand  Canon  surpasses  all  the  others  as  the  one  unique  wonder, 
without  a  parallel,  probably,  on  our  continent.  We  may  conclude,  there 
fore,  from  tbe  point  of  view  presented  above,  that  while  the  canon  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  great  cleft  or  canon,  it  is  simply  a  chan- 
nel carved  by  the  river  out  of  predeposited  materials,  after  tbe 
drainage  of  the  old  lake-basin.  The  walls  themselves,  it  seems  to  me, 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  connection  was  formed  from  the  surfaces 
with  the  heated  interior,  for  they  are  seamed  with  the  irregular  fissures 
or  furrows  which  pass  up  through  the  basalt  and  connect  with  the  old 
hot-spring  deposits.  And  so  it  is  with  the  walls  6f  the  canon,  all  the 
way  to  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek ;  sometimes  we  find  the  irregular  ma- 
son-work of  the  basalt,  then  the  breccia  or  the  curiouslj'  variegated  hot- 
spring  formations,  the  whole  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  a 
later  deposit  from  the  waters  of  the  old  lake,  which  now  appears  in 
horizontal  strata. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  entire  Yellowstone  Basin  is  covered 
more  or  less  with  dead  and  dying  springs,  but  there  are  centers  or 
groups  where  the  activity  is  greatest  at  the  present  time.  Below 
the  fiills  there  is  an  extensive  area  covered  with  the  deposits  which 
extend  from  the  south  side  of  Mount  Washburn  across  the  Yellow- 
stone rim,  covering  an  area  of  ten  or  fifteen  square  miles.  On  the 
south  side  of  Mount  Washbuni,  there  is  quite  a  remarkable  group  of 
active  springs.  They  are  evidently  diminishing  in  power,  but  tbe 
rims  all  around  reveal  the  most  powerful  manifestations  far  back  in 
the  past.  Sulphur,  copper,  alum,  and  soda  cover  the  surface.  There  is 
also  precipitated  around  the  borders  of  some  of  the  mud  springs  a  white 
eflfloresence,  probably  nitrate  of  potash.  These  springs  are  located  on  tbe 
side  of  the  mountain  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  margin  of  the  canon, 
but  extend  along  into  the  level  portions  below.  In  the  immediate  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  very  few  springs,  and 
these  not  important.  A  few  small  steam  vents  ran  be  observed  only 
from  tbe  issue  of  small  quantities  of  steam.  One  of  these  springs  was 
bubbling  quite  briskly,  but  had  a  temperature  of  only  100<^.  Near  it  is 
a  turbid  spring  of  170°.  In  the  valley  are  a  large  number  of  turbid,  mud, 
and  boiling  springs,  with  temperatures  ftt)m  175^  to  185^.  There  are  a 
number  of  springs  that' issue  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  tbe 
waters,  gathering  into  one  channel,  flow  into  the  Yellowstone.  The  num 
ber  of  frying  or  simmering  springs  is  great-.  The  ground  in  many  places, 
for  several  yards  in  every  direction,  is  perforated  like  a  sieve,  and  tbe 
water  bubbles  by  with  a  simmering  noise.  There  is  one  huge  boilin<: 
spring  which  is  turbid,  with  fine  black  mud  all  around  tbe  sides, 
where  this  fine  black  earth  is  deposited.  Tbe  depth  of  the  crater  of 
this  spring,  its  dark,  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  tremendous  force 
which  it  manifested  in  its  6perations,  led  us  to  name  it  the"Devirs 
Caldron.''  There  are  a  large  number  of  springs  here,  but  no  true  gey- 
sers. It  is  plainly  the  last  stages  of  what  was  once  a  most  remarkable 
gi'oup.  Extending  across  the  cafion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, inteiTupted  here  and  there,  this  group  of  springs  extends  for  sev- 
eral miles,  forming  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of  silica,  but  only  here 
and  there  are  there  signs  of  life.    Many  of  the  dead  springs  are  mere 
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basins,  with  a  thick  deposit  of  iron  on  the  sides,  lining  the  channel  of 
the  water  that  flows  firom  them.  These  vary  in  temperature  from  98^ 
to  12€P.  The  highest  temperature  was  192^.  The  steam-vents  are  very 
nnmeroas,  and  the  chimneys  are  lined  with  sulphur.  Where  the  crust 
can  be  removed,  we  find  the  under  side  lined  with  the  most  delicate  crys- 
tals of  sulphur,  which  disappear  like  frost-work  at  the  touch.  Still  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  solid  amorphous  sulpliur.  The  sulphur  and 
the  iron,  with  the  vegetable  matter,  which  is  always  very  abundant 
about  the  springs,  give^  through  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  shades,  a 
modt  pleasing  and  striking  picture.  One  of  the  mud  sprhigs,  with  a  basin 
20  by  25  feet  and  6  feet  deep,  is  covered  with  large  bubbles  or  pufl^s  con- 
stantly bursting  with  a  thud.  There  are  a  number  of  high  hills  in  this 
vicinity  entirely  composed  of  the  hot-spring  deposits,  at  least  nine- tenths 
siliea,  appearing  snowy- white  in  the  distance ;  one  of  the  walls  is  175  feet 
high,  and  another  about  70  feet.  They  are  now  covered  to  a  greater  or  less 
en^nt  with  pines.  Steam  is  constantly  issuing  from  vents  around  the  base 
and  from  the  sides  of  these  hills.  There  is  one  lake  100  by  300  yards,  with 
a  number  of  bubbling  and  boiling  springs  arising  to  the  surface.  Near 
tbe  shore  is  one  of  the  sieve-springs,  with  a  great  number  of  small  per- 
forations, from  which  the  water  bubbles  up  with  a  simmering  noise; 
temperature,  188^.    This  group  really  forms  one  of  the  great  ruins. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  falls,  and  pursue  our  way  up  the  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone  to  the  lake.  We  wound  our  way  among  the  dense 
pines  that  clothe  the  foot-hills,  and,  striking  a  game-trail,  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  marshy  bottoms  of  the  river.  Great  numbers  of  small 
springs  seem  to  flow  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  distribute  them- 
selves over  the  bottom,  finally  draining  into  the  river.  The  deep  snows 
which  fall  on  the  mountains,  and  continue  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  melt  so  gradually  that  these  springs  have  a  constant  supply,  aiid 
during  the  summer  the  grass  and  flowers  give  to  the  lowlands  a  meadow- 
like appearance  by  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  the  colors.  The  river, 
by  its  width,  its  beautiful  curves,  and  easy  flow,  moves  on  down  toward 
its  wonderful  precipices  with  a  majestic  motion  that  would  charm  the  eye 
of  an  artist.  Some  of  the  little  streams  which  we  crossed  on  our  way 
up  the  river  were  full  of  fresh-water  shells.  Wherever  the  water  stands 
for  a  time,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  yellow  scum  from  the  presence  of 
iron.  About  five  miles  above  the  falls,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  we 
crossed  a  small  stream  which  held  a  large  amount  of  alum  in  solution, 
and  on  this  account  was  appropriately  named  Alum  Creek.  This  little 
stream  is  2  feet  wide  and  2  inches  deep,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and,  as  it  flows 
along  through  the  rich  grass,  it  would  not  be  noticed  by  the  traveler  that 
it  differed  from  any  other  stream,  except  by  thetiiste.  Ever  since  descend 
ing  Into  the  basin  we  have  met  with  great  quantities  of  a  kind  of  obsidian. 
It  seldom  occurs  in  a  compact,  amorphous,  crystalline  mass,  like  opaque 
glass,  but  as  an  aggregate  of  small  amorphous  masses,  easily  disinte- 
grating, so  that  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  small  obsidian  pebbles. 
The  color  is  black  or  dull  purplish-black.  There  are  exposures  here  and 
there  ot  the  basalt  also;  some  of  it  contains  great  quantities  of  rounded 
masses,  like  concretions,  from  the  size  of  a  i)ea  to  10  inches  in  diameter; 
they  seem  to  be  little  geodes,  found  in  the  igneous  mass,  lined  inside 
with  crystals  of  quartz.  These  masses  are  sometimes  called  ''volcanic 
walnuts  ^  by  travelers. 

About  ten  miles  above  the  falls,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, we  came  to  a  most  interesting  group  of  hot  springs,  named, 
in  Lieutenant  Doane's  report,  the  "  Seven  Hills."  The  chart  which 
accompanies  this  report  will  show  the  location  of  the  hills  and  the 
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Springs  in  relation  to  them.  (Fig.  25.)  The  little  stream  on  the  eastBide  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  Alum  Greek,  and  the  springs  that  border  stiow  the 
origin  of  the  alom  that  is  held  in  solution  in  the  waters,  which  hold  their 
ftiir  strength  ontil  they  flow  into  the  Yellowstone.    We  approached  this 

Fig. 25. 
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groop  of  springs  on  the  west  side,  and  the  first  spring  that  attracted  our 
attention  was  located  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  white  hills.  It  was  a  pow- 
erftil  steam-vent,  with  the  strong,  impulsive  noise  like  a  high-pressure 
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engine,  and  hence  its  name  of  Locomotive  Jet.  The  aperture  is  about 
6  inches  in  diameter,  a  sort  of  raised  chimney,  and  all  around  it  were 
numerous  small  continuous  steam-vents,  all  of  which  were  elegantly 
lined  with  the  bright-yellow  sulphur.  The  entire  surface  wa»  covered 
with  the  white  siliceous  crust,  which  given  forth  a  hollow  sound  beneath 
the  tread ;  and  we  took  pleasure  in  breaking  it  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
vents,  and  exposing  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  sulphur-coating  on  the 
inner  sides.  This  crust  is  ever  hot,  and  yet  so  firm  that  we  could  walk 
over  it  anywhere.  On  the  south  side  of  these  hills,  close  to  the  foot,  is 
a  magnificent  sulphur-spring.  The  deposits  around  it  are  silica;  but 
some  places  are  white,  and  enameled  like  the  finest  porcelain.  The  thin 
edges  of  the  nearly  circular  rim  extend  over  the  waters  of  the  basin 
several  feet,  yet  the  open  portion  is  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  agitation.  The  steam  that  issues  from  this  spring  is  so 
strong  and  hot  that  it  was  only  on  the  windward  side  that  I  could  ap- 
proach it  and  ascertain  its  temperature,  197o.  The  agitation  seemed  to 
affect  the  entire  mass,  carrying  it  up  impulsively  to  the  height  of  4  feet. 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  huge  caldron  of  perfectly  clear  water  some- 
what superheated.  But  it  is  the  decorations  about  this  spring  that  lent 
the  charm,  after  our  astonishment  at  the  seething  mass  before  us — the 
most  beautiful  scolloping  around  the  rim,  and  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
face covered  with  a  sort  of  pearl-like  bead  work.  The  base  is  the  pure 
white  silica,  while  the  sulphur  gave  every  possible  shade,  from  yellow  to 
the  most  delicate  cream.  No  kind  of  embroidering  that  liuman  art  can 
conceive  or  fashion  could  equal  this  specimen  of  the  cunn'ng  skill  of  na- 
ture. On  the  northeast  side  of  the  hills,  extending  from  their  summits, 
are  large  numbers  of  the  steam-vents,  with  the  sulphur  linings  and  de- 
posits of  the  sulphur  over  the  surface.  These  hills  are  entirely  due  to 
the  old  hot  springs,  and  are  from  50  to  150  feet  in  height.  The  rock 
is  mostly  compact  silica,  but  there  is  almost  every  degree  of  purity,  from 
a  kind  of  basalt  to  the  snow-white  silica.  Some  of  it  is  a  real  conglom- 
erate, with  a  fine  siliceous  cement  inclosing  pebbles  of  white  silica,  like 
those  seen  around  the  craters  of  some  geysers.  Although  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  no  true  geysers  in  tliis  group,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  these  were,  in  former  times,  very  powerful  ones,  that  have  built  up 
mountains  of  silica  by  their  overflow.  The  steam-vents  on  the  side  and 
at  the  foot  of  these  hills  represent  the  dying  stages  of  this  once  most 
active  group.  Quite  a  dense  growth  of  pines  now  covers  these  hills. 
They  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  the  plains,  and  from  their  peculiar  white 
appearance  are  conspicuous  for  a  great  distance.  At  one  point  there  is 
a  steam-vent  so  hot  that  it  is  difficult  to  approach  it,  emitting  a  strong 
sulphurous  smell,  and  within  two  feet  of  it  there  is  a  larger  spring,  boil- 
ing like  a  caldron.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  is  no  underground 
connection  ot  any  of  the  springs  with  each  other.  Sometimes  the  rims 
of  these  craters,  as  well  as  the  inner  sides  of  their  basins,  have  a 
beautiful  papulose  surface,  the  silica  just  covered  with  a  thin  veil  of 
delicate  creamy  sulphur.  At  this  locality  are  some  very  remarkable 
turbid  and  mud  springs,  on  the  south  portion  of  this  singular  group, 
as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  chart.  One  of  them  has  a  basin  20 
feet  in  diameter,  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  the  contents  have  almost 
the  consistency  of  thick  hasty-pudding.  The  surface  is  covered  all  over 
with  pufl's  of  mud,  which,  as  they  burst,  give  off  a  thud-like  noise,  and 
then  the  fine  mud  recedes  from  the  center  of  the  puffs  in  the  most  per- 
fect rings  to  the  side.  This  mud-pot  presents  this  beautiful  picture ; 
and  although  there  are  hundreds  of  them,  yet  it  is  very  rare  that  the 
mud  is  just  in  the  condition  to  admit  of  these  peculiar  rings.    The  kind 
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of  tliadi»,  of  course,  produced  by  the  escape  of  tlieeulpbureted  bydro- 
gm  gas  through  tlie  mud.  Indeed,  there  is  no  comparisou  that  can 
bring  before  the  mind  a  clearer  picture  of  such  a  mud  volcano  tlian  a 
huge  caldron  of  thick  musb.  The  mud  is  so  fine  as  to  Lave  no  visible 
or  sensible  griiiu,  and  is  very  strongly  impregnated  with  alum.  For 
tiiree  hundred  yards  in  length  and  twenty-live  yards  in  width,  the  val- 
ley of  this  little  branch  of  Alum  Creek  Is  perforated  with  these  inud- 
vfents  of  all  sizes,  and  the  contents  are  of  all  degrees  of  consistency,  from 
merely  turbid  water  to  a  thick  mortar.  The  entire  surface  is  perl'ectly 
bare  of  vegetation  and  hot,  yielding.in  many  places  to  a  sliubt  pressure, 
1  attempted  to  walk  about  among  these  simmering  vents,  and  broke 
through  to  my  knees,  covering  mjoell  with  the  hot  mnd,  to  my  great 
paiu  uud  subsequent  inconvenience  One  of  the  I'vgesC  uf  the  turbid 
springs  has  a  basin  with  a  nearly  circular  rim  20  teet  from  the  margin 
to  the  water,  and  40  feet  in  diameter  There  are  two  or  three  ceu- 
Fig   s« 


ters  of  ebullition;  temperature,  188°.    Wemay  say,  in  conclusion,  in  re- 
gard to  this  group,  that  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  iu  the 
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■prin^  at  the  present  time,  the  remaios  of  the  dead  springs  cover  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sorface,  and  tlioae  which  are  more  active  present 
the  evidence  of  fiu-  greater  power  in  past  times. 

From  this  point  vre  proceeded  to  the  sulphur  and  mud  springs  near 
the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  about  two  miles  above,  in  a  straight  line. 
In  the  interval  we  passed  the  remains  of  many  old  springs,  but  none 
above  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  the  deposit  seemed  to  cover  the 
SDT&ce  more  or  less.  The  old  lake  deposit  is  also  quite  well  shown  in 
the  rather  high,  step-like  bills  which  extend  back  for  five  miles  from 
the  river  to  the  basaltic  rim  of  the  great  basiu.  We  pitched  our  camp 
on  the  shore  of  the  river,  near  the  Mud  Springs,  thirteen  and  a  half 
miles  above  onr  camp,  on  Cascade  Creek.  The  springs  are  scattered 
along  ou  both  sides  of  the  river,  sometimes  extending  upon  the  hill-sides 
50  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  chart  will  show  the  lo- 
cation of  the  principal  ones.  (Fig.  26.)  Commencing  with  the  lower  or 
Boathera  side  of  the  group,  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  few  of  them.   The 

Fig.  a?. 


ia  a  remarkable  mud-spring,  with  a  well-defined  circular  rim,  com- 
posed of  fine  clay,  and  raised  about  i  feet  above  the  surface  around,  and 
about  0  feet  above  the  mad  in  the  baain.  The  diameter  of  tlie  basin  is 
about  8  feet.  The  mud  ia  so  fine  ns  to  be  impalpable,  and  the  whole  may 
be  most  aptly  compared  to  a  caldron  of  boiling  mnsh.  The  gas  is  con- 
stantly escaping,  throwing  up  the  mud  from  a  few  inches  to  C  feet  in 
height ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  hurled 
out  lO  te  20  feet,  accumulating  around  the  rim  of  the  basin.  (Fig.  27.) 
About  twenty  yards  distunt  from  the  mud-spring  ^ust  described,iB  a  sec- 
ond one,  witli  a  basin  nearly  circular,  40  feet  in  diameter,  the  water  6  or 
8  feet  below  the  margiu  of  the  rim.  The  water  is  quite  turbid,  and  ia 
boiling  motlerately.  Small  springs  arc  flowing  into  it  from  the  south 
side,  so  that  the  basin  forms  a  sort  of  reservoir.  The  temperature,  in 
some  porlioua  of  the  baain,  is  thus  towered  to  08°.  Several  small  hot 
springs  pour  their  surplus  water  into  it,  the  temperatures  of  which  are 
180°,  170°,  184°,  and  165°.    In  the  reservoirs,  where  the  water  boils  up 
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with  conaideritble  force,  the  temperatare  is  only  96°,  showing  that  the 
-bnbblitig  was  due  to  the  escape  of  gas.  The  bubbles  stand  all  over  the 
sorfnce.  About  20  feet  from  the  last,  is  a  small  .nmd-spring,  with  an 
orifice  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  whitish-browu  mud,  1S2°.  Another 
basin  near  the  last  has  two  orifices,  the  one  throwing  out  the  mud  with 
a  dull  thud  about  once  in  three  seeonds,  spurting  the  mud  out  3  or  4 
feet;  the  other  is  content  to  boil  up  quite  violently,  occasionally  throw- 
ing the  mud  10  to  12  inches.  This  mud,  which  has  been  wrought  in 
these  caldrons  for  perhaps  hundreds  of  years,  is  so  fine  and  pure  that 
the  manufacturer  of  porcelain-ware  would  go  into  ecatacy  at  the  sight. 
The  contents  of  many  of  the  springs  are  of  such  a  snowy  whiteness  that, 
when  dried  iu  cakes  in  the  sun  or  by  a  firo,  they  resemble  the  finest 
meerschaum.  The  color  of  the  mud  depends  upon  the  superficial  de- 
posits winch  cover  the  ground,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  springs 
reach  the  surface.  They  were  all  clear  hot  springs  originally,  perhaps 
geysers  even ;  but  the  continual  caving  in  of  the  sides  has  produced  a 
sort  of  mud-i>ot,  exactly  the  same  as  the  process  of  preparing  ii  kettle 
of  mush.  The  water  is  at  first  clear  and  hot;  then  it  becomes  turbid 
from  the  mingling  of  the  loose  earth  around  the  sides  of  thc^  orifice, 
until,  by  continued  accessions  of  earth,  the  contents  of  the  basin  become 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  mush,  and,  as  the  gas  bursts  n|)  through  it, 
the  dull,  thud-like  noise  ia  pi-oiluced.  Every  possible  variation  of  con- 
dition of  the  contents  is  found,  from  simple  milky  turbidnesK  to  a  stiff 
mortar.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  close  to  the  ninr^iii  of  the 
river,  are  a  few  turbid  and  mud  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  alum. 
The  mud  is'Quite  yellow,  and  cojitains  much  sulphur.  This  we  called  a 
mud-sulphur  spring.  The  basin  is  15  by  30  feet,  and  has  three  centers 
of  ebullition,  showing  that  ileep  down  underneath  the  superficial  earth, 
there  are  three  separate  orifices,  not  connected  with  each  other,  for  the 
emission  of  tlie  heated  waters.  Just  ot>p6site  this  spring,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  is  a  singular  vertical  wall  of  rather  coarse  bas;ilt,  which 
looks  like  huge  maaon-work,  sepanvttid  by  the  jointage  into  nearly  rec- 
tangular blocks.  The  wall  is  about  50  feet  high,  and  is  important  iu 
giving  us  an  exposure  of  the  basis  rock 
of  this  region.  The  surface  is  mostly 
covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  clay  of 
modem  origin ;  but  the  heated  waters 
must  pass  a  great  distance  through 
these  igneous  rocks,  dissolviug  from 
them  great  quantities  of  silica  and 
other  chemical  materials  which  we  find 
so  abundantly  around  the  springs. 
^  The  next  interesting  spring  we  called 
^  the  Grotto.  (Fig.  28.)  A  vast  column 
of  steam  issues  from  a  cavern  in  the 
side  of  the  hill,  with  an  opening  about 
5  feet  in  diameter.  The  roaring  of 
the  waters  in  the  cavern,  and  tlie  noise 
of  the  waves  as  they  surge  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  opening,  are  like  that 
of  the  billows  lashing  the  sea-shore. 
OBOTTO,  vBLtowjTOHE  1.1VHI1.  fhc  watcr  is  8s  clesT  as  crystal, and 
the  steam  is  so  hot  that  it  is  only  when  a  breeze  wafts  it  aside  for  a 
moment  one  can  venture  to  take  a  look  into  the  opening.  Prom  the 
tremendous  roaring  and  dashing  of  the  waters  against  the  sides  of  the 
cavern,  one   wonld  suppose  that  the  amount  must  be  snat,  but  unt 
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more  than  ten  gallons  an  hour  pass  oot  of  it  in  the  little  ctaannel  tbat 
leads  from  it.  On  either  side  of  the  cavern,  where  the  eteam  strikes, 
there  is  a  thin  coating  of  vegetation  of  a  deep,  vivid  green.  In  the 
vicinity  of  these  springs,  various  kinds  of  grasses,  rushes,  mosses,  and 
other  plants  grow  with  a  surprising  luxuriance.  Over  the  "grotto" 
there  is  a  thickness  of  about  30  feet  of  stratiiied  clay,  witli  a  fine  texture. 
Located  higher  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  grotto,  is  the 
most  remarkable  mud-spring  we  have  e^'e^  seen  in  the  West.  The  rim 
of  the  basiu  is  formed  by  the  loose  mud  or  clay  thown  out  of  the  orifice. 
It  is  about  40  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but  tapering  down  to  half  the 
aize,  and  is  about  30  feet  deep.    It  Fig.  ag. 

may  not  iuijiropcrly  be  called  the 
Giant's  Caldron.  (Fig.  29.)  It  does 
not  boil  with  an  impulse  like  most  of 
the  mnd-spriiigs,  but  with  a  eon- 
Htant  roar  which  shakes  the  ground 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  may 
be  beard  tbr  half  a  mile.  A  dense 
column  of  steam  is  ever  rising,  llll- 
iog  the  crater,  but  now  aud  then  a 
passing  -breeze  will  remove  it  for  a 
moment,  reroaling  one  of  the  most  . 
terrific  Rightci  one  coiUd  well  imagine. 
The  contents  are  composed  of  thin 
mud  in  a  continual  state  of  the  most 
violent  agitation,  like  an  immense 
caldron  of  mush  submitte<l  to  a  con- 
stant, uuiforui,  but  most  intense  Iieat. 
That  it  must  liavc  had  its  spasms  of 
flection  is  plain  from  the  mud  on  the  trees  for  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  in  every  direction  from  the  crater,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  mud  might  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  73  or  100  feet. 
This  ejection  of  the  mud  must  have  occurred  within  a  yenr  or  two, from 
the  fact  that  small  piney  near  the  crnter  arc  still  green,  though  covered 
with  mud.  Small  pines  4  indies  in  diameter  and  i^O  to  30  feet  iu  height 
have  been  permitt^^d  to  grow  within  10  and  20  feet  of  the  rim,  aud, 
therefore,  the  thmwiug  of  the  mud  to  any  distance  from  the  crater  must 
occur  very  seldom.  A  few  of  the  trees  near  the  crater,  which  were 
covered  with  the  mud,  were  killed  by  the  heat,  but  others  that  are  lit- 
erally festooned  with  it,  have  only  the  small  branches  and  leaves  de- 
stroyed. All  the  indications  around  this  most  remarkable  caldron 
show  that  it  has  broken  out  at  a  recent  period  ;  that  the  oaving  in  of 
the  sides  so  choked  up  the  orifice  that  it  relieved  itself,  hurling  the 
mnddy  contents  over  the  living  pines  in  the  vicinity.  The  steam  which 
arises  froTu  this  caldron  may  be  seen  for  many  miles  iu  every  direction. 
There  are  a  targe  uumbur  of  springs  all  aroand,  some  boiling  and  others 
quiet,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size  aud  quite  worthy  of  attention, 
hnt  we  will  describe  only  one  more  iu  this  group.  At  the  south  side 
there  is  a  hirge  basin,  20U  by  300  feet,  containing  within  the  rim  three 
boiling  springs.  The  two  smaller  ones  on  the  south  side  of  the  rim 
are  separated  &om  each  other  by  a  partition  of  about  4  feet,  and 
are  mud-spriugs,  and  boil  up  iu  the  centers  at  this  time  6  or  8  inches. 
Their  basins  are  10  and  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  third  basin  is  the 
largest,  with  a  rim  30  by  GO  feet,  aud  is  a  true  geyser;  when  not  in  oper- 
ation, the  fine  mud  settles  to  the  bottom  and  the  water  becomes  clear. 
This  is  constantly  but  moderately  agitated,  not  sofflcieutly  to  stir  up  the 
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mad  at  the  bottom.    A  chaDnel  has  been  formed  8  feet  deep  tlirongli 
the  fine  clay,  which  carries  the  surplus  water  from  the cratertotheriver. 


Ihia  is  a  true  intermittent  spring.    July  28  and  39  it  played  several 
times,  throwing  the  water  to  the  height  of  20  to  30  feet.  (Fig.  30.)  The 
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itiipreS8ionamotigtbemoantaiii-RienTCaa,t1iattliisi3a|>eriodicspriiig,aii(l 
played  once  Id  six  hours  precisely.  In  order  to  test  this  belief,  I  directed 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Campbell  (Jairington,  with  odd non-comuiissioued  offi- 
cer of  the  escort,  to  return  from  our  camp  on  the  lake,  and  noto  miuuteley 
the  movements  of  this  spring  for  twenty-four  hours  in  succession.  The 
following  interesting  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Carrington : 

"We  arrived  at  the  mud-geysers  ten  minutes  alter  9  o'clock  a.  m., 
July  1.  The  pool  was  calm,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  boiling  bub- 
bles that  are  always  on  its  sur- 
face. In  circumference  it 
measures  nearly  100  feet. 
While  selecting  a  place  to 
camp,  unsaddling  our  horses, 
&c.,  we  heard  a  loud,  hissing 
noise,  as  an  escape  of  stoani. 
Hurrying  to  the  geyser,  I  saw 
»  wave  about  throe  Ceet  in 
height  rise  and  die  away  to  the 
loft;  three  similar  ones  fol- 
lowed in  quick  snceession.  It 
then,  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound, 
accompanied  by  dense  col- 
ttmns  of  steam,  suddenly  burst 
np  to  the  height  of  20  feet  It 
continued  in  action  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  minutes,  when 
it  ceased  flowing  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  commenced.  The  av 
erageheigbtofthia  flowing  was 
about  1.5  feet,  although  some 
jets  reached  fully  30.  Five 
minutes  after  the  eruption,  the 
pool  measured  25  feet  in  cir 
eamference  and  3  in  depth, 
■where  before  it  was  100  feet  in 
drcnmfercnce  and  11  in  depth 
Ten  minutes  after  (at  0.45  a. 
m.)  Inoticedthatitwasslowly 
commencing  to  rise  again.  It 
coDtinueil  to  do  so  until  twen- 
ty minutes  .after  one,  (1.20  p. 
m.,)  when  it  began  to  boil  near 
the  center,  a  bhick  formation 
making  a  ring  around  the  boil- 
ing part.  Tliis  boiling  gradu- 
ally increased  in  violence,  last- 
ing twenty  minutes;  it  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  a  wave  2  or  3  feet 
in  height  arose,  dying  away  to  the  left,  and  the  flowing  then  took  place 
as  before  described.  Average  height  of  tbia  flowing,  15  feet ;  duration, 
20  minutes. 

"This  rising,  falling,  and  overflowing  took  place  eight  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  one  being  almost 
exactly  the  same.  Appended  below  is  a  table  of  the  time  and  length  of 
Sowings : 

"  Time  of  fiotcings, 

"Arrived  at  9.10  a.  m. 

*'  First  flowing,  9.20  a.  m.  to  9.36  a.  m. ;  length,  IS  minntcs. 
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"  Second  fiowiDg,  1.30  p.  m.  to  1.50  p.  m. ;  length,  20  minutes. 
"Third  flowing,  5  p.  m.  to  5.15  p.  ni.;  length,  15  niinntes. 
"  Foarth  flowiiig,  8,30  p.  m.  to  8.50  p.  m. ;  length,  20  minutes. 
"  Fifth  flowing,  12,30  p.  m.  to  12,45  p,  m. ;  length,  15  minutes. 
"Sixth  flowing,  4  a,  m.  to  4,15  a.  m, ;  length,  15  minutes, 
"  Seventh  flowing,  7.30  a.  tn,  to  7,45  a.  m, ;  length,  15  minutes. 
<*  Eighth  flowing,  II  a.  m.  to  11.10  a,  m, ;  length,  10  minutes. 
"  Total  length  of  time,  26  hours.    Aggregate  time  of  Sowings,  3  hours 
and  15  minutoa.    Arerage  length  of  flowings,  15  minutes  and  3'^ 
seconds," 

On  the  28th  of  July  we  arrived  at  the  lake,  and  pitched  our  camp  on 
the  northwest  shore,iua  beautiftil  grassy  meadow  or  opening  among 
the  dense  pines.  The  lake  lay  before  us,  a  vast  sheet  of  quiet  water,  of  a 
most  delicate  ultramarine  hue,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  I  have 
ever  beheld.  (Fig.  31.)  Theentireparty  were  filled  with  enthusiasm.  The 
great  object  of  all  our  tabors  bad  been  reached,  and  we  were  amply  paid 
for  all  our  toils.  Such  a  vision  is  worth  a  lifetime,  and  only  one  of  such 
marvelous  beauty  will  ever  greet  human  eyes.  From  whatever  point  of 
view  one  may  behold  it,  itpreaeuts  a  unique  picture.  We  bad  brought  up 
the  ftame-work  of  a  boat  12  feet  long  and  3 J  feet  wide,  which  we  covered 
with  stout  ducking,  well  tarred.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Messrs. 
Stevenson  and  Elliott  started  across  the  lak^  in  the  Anna,  the  first 
boat  ever  launched  on  the  Yellowstone,  and  explored  the  nearest  island, 
which  we  named  after  the  principal  assistant  of  the  expedition,  who  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  white  man  that  ever  placed  foot  upon  it. 

Oar  little  bark,  which  is  well  shown  in  figure  32,  whose  keel  was  the 
first  to  plow  the  waters  of  the  most  beautiful  lake  on  our  continent. 
Fig.  31.  and  which  must  now  become 

historical,  was  named  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  the 
amiable  daughter  of  lion.  H. 
L.  Daises.  My  whole  party 
wore  glad  to  man  ifest,  by  this 
slight  tribute,  their  gratitude 
to  the  distingnifbed  states- 
man, whose  generous  sympa- 
thy and  aid  had  contributed 
80  much  toward  securing  the 
appropriation  which  enabled 
them  to  explore  this  marvel- 
ous region, 

Usually  in  the  morning  the 
surface  ofthe  lake  is  calm,  but 
toward  noon  and  alter,  the 
waves  commence  to  roll,  and 
TH«  "ABMA.-  the  white  caps  rise  high,  some- 

times four  or  five  feet.  Our  little  boat  rode  the  waves  well  j  but  when 
a  strong  breeze  blew,  the  swell  was  too  great,  and  we  could  only  venture 
along  the  shore.  This  lake  is  about  twenty-two  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  an  average  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width  from  east 
to  west.  It  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  human  hand ;  the  northejn 
portion  would  constitute  the  palm,  while  the  southern  prolongations  or 
anna  might  represent  the  fingers.  The  map  itself,  which  shows  all  the 
soundings,  will  best  convey  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  ite  peculiar  form. 
TbeiK  are  some  of  the  moat  beaatifiu  Bhoie-lines  along  this  lake  that  I 
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ever  saw.  Some  of  the  curves  are  as  perfect  as  if  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  art.  Our  little  boat  performed  most  excellent  service.  A  suitable 
frame- work  was  fastened  in  the  stern  for  the  lead  and  line,  and  with  the 
boat,  a  system  of  soundings  was  made  that  gave  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
average  depth  of  the  lake.  The  greatest  depth  discovered  was  300  feet 
It  is  fed  by  the  snows  that  fall  upon  the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  that 
surround  it  on  every  side.  The  water  of  the  lake  has  at  all  seasons 
nearly  the  temperature  of  cold  spring-water.  The  most  accomplished 
swimmer  could  live  but  a  short  time  in  it;  the  dangers  attending 
the  navigation  of  such  a  lake  in  a  small  boat,  are  thereby  greatly  in- 
creased. The  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  lake  is  enormous.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  waves  throw  upon  the  shore  a  windrow 
of  drifted  vegetation.  Frequently,  after  a  strong  wind,  the  water  of  the 
entire  border  of  the  lake  for  several  yards  from  the  shore  will  be  filled 
with  minute  fragments  of  vegetation  broken  by  the  waves,  rendering 
the  water  quite  impure.  Several  species  of  plants  grow  far  out  into  the 
deep  waters,  and  I  have  seen  them  growing  thickly  on  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  10  to  20  feet  in  depth.  We  were  able  to  discover  but  one  species 
of  flsh  in  the  lake,  and  that  was  trout,  weighing  from  two  to  four 
pounds  each.  Most  of  them  are  infested  with  a  peculiar  intestinal  worm, 
which  has  been  desciibed  by  Dr.  Leidy,  in  a  subsequent  i)ortion  of  this 
Tex)ort,  as  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of  iJibothrium  cordi<^8. 
I  directed  Mr.  Campbell  Carrington,  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  to  pre- 
pare  the  following  notes  on  this  subject : 

The  Trout  of  Yellowstone  Lake. — ^'Although  1  searched  with 
diligence  and  care  in  the  neighboring  streams  and  waters  around  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  1  was  unable  to  find  any  other  species  of  fish  except 
the  salmon-trout;  their  numbers  are  almost  inconceivable;  average 
weight,  one  pound  and  a  half;  color,  a  light-gray  above,  passing  into  a 
light- yellow  below ;  the  fins,  all  except  the  dorsal  and  caudal,  vary  from 
a  bright- yellow  to  a  brilliant  orange,  they  being  a  dark-gray  and  heavily 
spotted.  A  curious  fact,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  closest  attention 
of  an  aspiring  icthyologist,  is  conne<;ted  with  these  fish,  namely,  that 
among  their  intestines,  and  even  interlaced  in  their  solid  flesh,  are 
found  intestinal  worms,  varying  in  size,  length,  and  thickness,  the 
largest  measuring  about  six  inches  in  length.  On  cutting  one  of  these 
trout  open,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  your  attention,  are  small  oleagin- 
ous-looking spots  clinging  to  the  intestines,  which,  on  being  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  break  and  change  into  one  of  these  worms,  small, 
it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  perfect  in  its  formation.  From  five  or  six 
up  to  forty  or  fifty  will  be  found  in  a  trout,  varying,  as  I  said  before,  in 
size,  the  larger  ones  being  found  in  the  solid  flesh,  through  which  they 
work  their  way,  and  which,  in  a  very  short  while,  becomes  almost  pu- 
trid. Their  number  can  generally  be  estimated  from  the  appearance  ot 
the  fish  itself;  if  many,  the  trout  is  extremely  poor  in  flesh,  the  color 
changes  from  the  healthy  gray  to  a  dull  pale,  it  swims  lazily  near  the 
top  of  the  water,  losing  all  its  shyness  and  fear  of  man ;  it  becomes 
almost  savage  in  its  appetite,  biting  voraciously  at  anything  thrown  in 
the  water,  and  its  flesh  becomes  soft  and  yielding.  If,  on.  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  or  none,  the  flesh  of  the  fish  is  plump  and  solid, 
and  he  is  quick  and  sprightly  in  all  his  motions.  I  noticed  that  it  was 
almost  invariably  the  case  when  a  trout  had  several  scars  on  the  out- 
side of  his  body  that  it  was  free  from  these  worms,  and  I  therefore  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  worms  finally  worked  their  way  through  the 
body,  and  the  flesh,  on  healing  up,  leaves  the  scars  on  the  outside;  the 
trout,  in  a  short  while,  becomes  plump  and  healthy  again.    The  only 
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way  that  I  can  account  for  the  appearance  of  these  worms  is,  that  the 
fish  swallows  certain  bugs  or  insects,  and  that  the  larvffi  formed  from 
them  gradually  develop  into  the  full-grown  intestinal  worm.  But  even 
if  this  explanation  of  their  appearance  was  received,  does  it  not  seem  a 
little  strange  that  while  all  the  fish  above  the  Upper  Falls  are  more  or 
less  affect^  by  them,  that  below  and  even  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Falls  such  a  thing  as  wormy  trout  is  never  heard  of.  Being 
unable,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  ichthyology,  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  appearance,  I  submit  the  above 
facts  to  those  who  are  more  learned  than  myself  in  this  most  interesting 
branch  of  natural  history.'' 

I  will  not,  in  this  place,  present  a  detailed  description  of  this  wonder- 
ful lake,  but  simply  notice  it  in  general  terms.  As  we  proceed  from 
point  to  point  around  its  borders,  its  most  prominent  features  will  be 
described.  We  regard  the  lake-basin  as  due  in  part  to  erosion.  All 
along  its  margin  are  high  banks  and  terraces,  composed  of  a  modern 
stratified  deposit,  passing  up  into  an  aggregation  of  sand,  pebbles,  &c., 
which  is  not  unfrequently  cemented  into  a  tolerably  firm  conglomerate. 
These  deiwsits,  which  are  made  up  of  eroded  volcanic  rocks,  have  in 
some  instancee  the  white  appearance  and  somewhat  the  composition  of 
Pliocene  clays,  marls,  and  sands  of  the  other  lake-basins  along  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Lower  Yellowstone.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  basin, 
these  deposits  reach  a  thickness  of  300  to  600  feet,  and  must  be  of  the 
later  Pliocene  era  and  even  extending  down  to  the  present  time.  The  two 
lakes  were  then  connected,  although  probably  never  completely  united. 
The  belt  of  mountains  that  separated  them  was  about  four  miles  in 
width.  I  have  estimated  that,  since  the  period  of  volcanic  activity,  the 
depth  of  the  lake  has  been  about  500  feet  greater  than  at  present,  the 
shore-lines  being  then  high  upon  the  side  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. During  the  time  of  the  greatest  volcanic  action,  the  waters 
must  have  covered  the  loftiest  peaks ;  for  many  of  them  are  composed 
of  the  breccia  or  conglomerate  in  a  regularly  stratified  condition.  This 
breccia  surrounds  the  highest  volcanic  cones  or  nuclei,  as  Mounts 
Doane,  Stevenson,  &c.  The  area  occupied  by  the  lake  is  now  gradu- 
ally but  very  slowly  diminishing.  Our  course  around  the  lake  was 
along  the  west  side,  from  the  outlet  of  the  Yellowstone.  Our  purpose 
was  to  make  a  careful  topographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  shore- 
line, to  note  every  bay  or  indentation,  and  every  little  stream  that 
poured  its  waters  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Messrs.  Elliott 
and  Garrington  made  a  careful  topographical  and  pictorial  chart  of  the 
shore-lines  as  well  as  the  islands  from  our  boat,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  the  work  to  have  been  made  more  complete.  The  imme- 
diate lake  shores  are  paved  with  the  volcanic  rocks  which  form  the  rim 
that  surrounds  it.  Fragments  of  obsidian  prevail,  but  there  are  great 
quantities  of  the  breccia  and  trachyte  also.  The  immediate  rim  of  the 
basin  on  the  west  side  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  series  of  step-like 
ridges,  which  are  not  continuous  for  long  distances,  but  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  slides.  The  surface  waters  from  the  snows  have  doubt- 
less gradually  undermined  vast  portions  of  the  mountain  sides,  and 
they  have  fallen  down  at  different  levels,  leaving  between  the  detached 
mass  and  the  parent  mountain  a  depressed  interval  of  greater  or  less 
width,  in  which  there  is  a  meadow-marsh  or  small  lake.  These  steps 
or  terraces  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines ;  and  even  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  are  so  steep  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  ascend  them  with  our  animals,  small  groups  of  pines  cling 
to   the  thin  soil.     On  account  of  the  almost  vertical  sides  of  this 
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Fig. 33- 


mODDtoiD,  and  the  rounded  form  of  the  sammit,  it  bas  received  tbe 
name  of  the  EleptiaDL's  Back.  ObHiUian,  volcanic  breccia,  and  trachyte 
coustitQte  tbe  varieties  of  rocks  for  the  most  part.  TLo  general 
elevation  is  about  111,000  feet.  There  are  oo  streams  of  any  size  tloiv- 
ing  into  the  lake  on  the  west  side,  and  therefore  there  are  no  (Ie[>re8- 
sioiia  of  any  importance  in  tlie  lim  that  wonid  form  passes  over  tiio 
divide.  It  is  around  the  lake  and  among  the  mouiitnius  that  bonier  it 
that  we  eucouuter  the  most  formidable  impediments  to  traveling.  The 
autumnal  Hressweepamoug  the  den)jepineforest6,and  the  winds  then  lay 
them downin every possibiedirection.  Sometime9aperrectiiet-worl(,0feet 
in  height,  is  formed  of  these  tall  pines,  which  are  100  to  150  feet  in  length, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diMciilty  that  we  could  thit>^  onr  tortuous 
way  among  them.  We  attached  a  pair  of  shafts 
to  the  Ibre-wheels  of  one  of  our  ambulances  for 
the  odometer,  aud  the^e  were  probably  the  first 
wheels  that  ever  were  taken  into  this  little-known 
region.  The  labor  of  talcing  this  single  pair  of 
wheels  over  such  a  country  was  extremely  great, 
both  for  the  man  who  managed  them  and  the 
]  animal  that  drew  tbem.  Sometimes  this  fallcQ 
timber  will  extend  from  live  to  ten  miles  con- 
tinuously. (Fig.  33.)  We  adopted  the  plan  of 
making  permanent  camps  at  dillerent  points 
around  tbe  lake  while  explorations  of  the  countiy 
in  tbe  \icinity  were  luaile.  Our  second  camp 
s  pitched  at  tbe  hot  spi'iugs  on  the  southwest 
arm.  This  ))OKition 
I  commanded  one  of 
the  finest  views  of 
I  tbclakean<1  it.-4sur- 
[  roniidings.  While 
■  air  wjiH  slill, 
I  Kcai-cely  a  ii|iple 
I  could  be  seen  on 
,  thci^nrfii(-e,and  llie 
ied  hncN,  fmm 
most  vivid 
en  shading  to 
I  nltrnniiiriiu',  pre- 
sented a  piclnre 
I  that  would  have 
I  stirred  the  enllin- 
siiism  of  the  most 
liistidiouK  artist. 
Soniotinics  in  tlie 
lattorportionofthe 
day  a  strong  wind 
would  arise,  arous- 1 
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fiu-e  into  wave; 
Ibe  sea.    Scar  onr 
<-ainp    there    is  a 

TKAVELIHG    IK     TH»    VBl.tOWlTOKB    COU^TI■V  tlllck  dCpOSlt  Of  thC 

silica,  which  has  been  worn  by  the  wa^es  into  a  blntt'  wall !.'"» i'eet 
high  above  the  water.  It  nrust  have  ongmally  extended  liir  ont 
into  the  lake.    Tbe  belt  of  springs  at  this  place  is  about  three  miles 
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long  aud  balf  a  mile  wide.  The  deposit  now  cau  be  seen  far  out  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  lake,  and  the  bubbles  that  arise  to  the  surface  in 
various  places  iudicate  the  presence  at  the  orifice  of  a  hot  spring 
beneath.  Some  of  the  fun  neJ -shaped  craters  cxteud  out  so  far  into  the 
lake  that  the  members  of  our  party  stood  upoa  the  silictous  mound, 
extended  the  rod  into  the  deeper  waters,  and  caught  the  trout  aud 
cooked  them  iu  the  boiliug  spring  without  rcmoriug  them  from  the 
hook.  These  orifices,  or  chimneys,  have  no  connection  with  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  The  hot  fumes  coming  up  through  fissures  extending  down 
toward  the  interior  of  the  earth  arc  couflned  within  the  walls  of  the 
Pig.  3^.  orifice,  which  are  mostly  circular 

and  beautifully  lined  with  delicate 
porcel  lin,  Figure  34  exhibits  a 
■  tine  cross-section  of  one  of  these 
,  funnel  shaped  basius.  Wherever 
i  tho  heated  water  issues  from  ori- 
fices at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  the 
temi>erature  is  changed.  The 
deposit  of  silica  aloDg  the  shore 
lias  been  built  up  in  extremely 
thm  layers,  or  laminte,  never  more 
tinn  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  iu 
thickness.  The  shore,  for  several 
J  mis  in  width,  is  covered  to  a 
considerable  thickness  with  the 
disintegrated  silica,  so  that  in 
walking  over,  it  seems  hke  trtidmg  on  the  broken  fragments  of  washed 
shells  along  the  sea  shore  Much  of  the  debris  has  been  cemented 
together,  so  thit  there  are  large  masses  scattered  around,  like  the 
Florid  I  coquina 

The  question  will  ans©  as  to  the  time  that  must  have  elapsed  during 
the  deposition  of  this  thick  bed  of  silica.  We  may  take  the  position 
that  no  new  groups  of  springs  break  out,  or  have  done  so  in  modern 
times.  Isolated  springs couiieeted  with  groups  may  form  new  openings, 
however.  We  may,  therefore,  start  from  the  period  of  tho  cessation  of 
the  volcanic  forces  of  this  region,  and  trace  the  history  down  to  the 
present  time.  Very  numerous  groups  have  gone  through  with  their 
period  of  activity,  and  now  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins  is  left.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  group  mani- 
fested its  greatest  power  when  the 
lake  extended  all  over  the  belt.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  have  undoubtedly 
receded  from  the  area  occupied  by 
this  belt  of  springs  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  i)eriod.  Wo  may  say  that 
the  deposition  of  the  beds,  so  for  as 
is  shown  by  auj  evidence  we  can  j 
gather  at  this  time,  has  probably  oc- : 
cupied  one  or  two  thousand  years.  ^ 
The  springs  of  this  group  are  very 
nninerons,  of  great  variety  and  inter- 
est, but  there  are  no  true  geysers. 
Some  of  these  are  what  I  would  call  _^^  _.^^^ 
pulsating  springs;  that  is,  the  water 

rises  and  falls  in  the  orifice  with  great  rej^larity  once  in  two  or  three 
seconds.    There  are  also  a  great  number  of  mud-springs  high  up  on  the 
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bank,  where  the  orifice  comes  up,  a  considerable  distance,  tbroufcL  the 
soft  superficial  clays.  The  constant  thud  may  be  heard  at  our  camp  uight 
and  day  from  half  a  dozen  of  these  mud-puffs.  (Fig.  35.)  They  have  built 
up  a  large  number  of  small  circular  mounds  about  2  feet  high.  These 
springs  do  not  difter  essentially  from  the  others  which  have  been  described. 
There  are  some  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  in  all,  of  all  sizes,  and  of 
Tariable  temperatures.  Some  of  them  are  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  when 
sounded  with  a  lead  showed  a  depth  of  40  to  50  feet.  One  of  them  was  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  the  funnel-shaped  basin  wiis  45  feet  in  depth.  So 
clear  was  the  water  that  the  smallest  object  could  be  seen  on  the  sides  of 
the  basin,  so  that,  as  the  breeze  swept  across  the  surface,  the  ultramarine 
hue  of  the  transpai^ent  depth  in  the  bright  sunlight  was  the  most  daz- 
zlingly  beautiful  sight  I  have  ever  beheld.  There  were  a  number  of 
these  large  clear  springs,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  that  exhil> 
ited  all  those  brilliant  shades,  from  deep-sea  green  to  ultramarine,  in 
the  sunlight.  The  surface  in  some  places  is  covered  with  a  most  singu- 
lar substance,  which  seems  to  have  been  precipitated  by  the  overflow  of 
the  springs ;  it  is  very  prettily  variegated,  every  shade  of  green,  yellow, 
or  pink  and  rose  color,  but  not  as  vivid  as  in  some  other  localities. 
The  deposit  is  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  breaks  easily;  it 
seems  to  the  touch  like  jelly ;  it  is  largely  vegetable,  without  doubt 
composed  of  diatoms. 

Underneath  this  silicious  deposit,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  on 
either  side  of  this  group  of  springs,  are  fine  exposures  of  the  strata  of 
the  modem  lake  deposit  which  I  have  so  often  alluded  to.  Sandstones, 
pudding-stones,  and  indurated  clays,  all  formed  of  decomposed  vol- 
canic rocks,  present  fine  exposures.  They  extend  high  up  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake.  Within  half  a  mile  of  this  camp  there  is  a  small 
lake,  hidden  among  the  dense  forests,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half 
a  mile  wide,  and  perhaps  30  or  40  feet  higher  than  the  main  lake.  It 
seems  to  occupy  a  depression,  and,  though  entirely  isolated  at  present, 
was  once,  no  doubt,  a  portion  of  the  great  lake.  I  believe  that  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  large  and  small,  which  are  distributed  among  the 
dense  forests  around  the  lakes,  are  simply  fragments,  that  have  been 
cut  off  by  the  decrease  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  old  lake  basin. 
There  are  a  few  hot  springs  near  Heart  Lake,  one  of  which  is  a  moder- 
ate-sized geyser,  but  the  group  is  not  one  of  much  importance. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

FROM   YELLOWSTONE    LAKE   TO    THE    GEYSER   BASINS    OF   FIRE-HOLE 

RIVER,  AND  RETURN. 

On  the  morning  of  July  31, 1  detailed  a  small  party  from  our  camp  on 
the  northwest  shore  of  the  lake  to  make  the  examination  of  the  far- 
famed  geyser  basin  of  the  Fire-Hole  River.  Mr.  Schonborn,  topographer, 
Mr.  Elliott,  artist,  and  Dr.  Peale,  mineralogist,  accompanied  me.  We 
took  a  southwesterly  course,  int-ending  to  strike  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  Madison,  and  follow  them  down  until  we  came  to  the  springs. 
Having  no  guide,  we  became  involved  in  the  net-work  of  fallen  timber, 
which  at  times  threatened  to  obstruct  our  passage  altogether.  We 
traveled  thirty-one  and  one-half  miles  that  day,  and  at  least  twelve  of 
them  were  among  the  fallen  pines,  where  we  were  obliged  to  wind  our 
way  wherever  we  could  find  the  prostrate  trees  low  enough  for  our 
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mules  to  pass  over  them.  Now  and  then  we  would  oome  out  into  an 
open  glade,  and  start  on  at  a  brisk  pace  with  fresh  hope,  when  we 
would  come  again  to  a  belt  of  this  remarkable  net- work  of  fallen  pines. 
In  all  our  journey  we  found  but  two  kinds  of  rock,  the  black  obsidian 
and  the  usual  trachyte.  At  one  point,  soon  after  leaving  camp,  we 
found  a  most  singular  natural  bridge  of  the  trachyte,  which  gives 
passage  to  a  small  stream,  which  we  called  Bridge  Greek.  There 
is  barely  room  across  it  for  a  trail  about  two  feet  wide,  which  is 
used  only  by  herds  of  elk  that  are  passing  daily.  The  descent  on 
either  side  is  so  great  that  a  fall  from  it  would  be  fatal  to  man  or  beast. 
Every  few  minutes  we  met  with  a  group  of  dead  or  dying  springs ;  very 
few  of  them  conti\in  water  at  the  present  time,  but  steam  was  issuing 
from  hundreds  of  vents.  There  was  one  locality  where  the  deposit  cov- 
ered several  acres  that  presented  a  most  attractive  picture.  The  entire 
area  was  thickly  covered  with  conical  mounds  of  variousi  sizes,  ranging 
in  diameter  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  these  cones, 
or  hillocks,  were  full  of  orifices  from  which  steam  was  issuing.  All 
these  little  chimneys,  or  orifices,  were  lined  with  the  most  brilliant  crys- 
tals of  sulphur,  and,  when  the  heated  crust  was  removed,  we  found  the 
under  side  a>dorned  in  the  same  manner.  The  basis  of  the  deposit  was 
silica,  as  white  as  snow ;  but  it  was  variegated  with  every  shade  of  yel- 
low from  sulphur,  and  with  scarlet  or  rose  color  from  oxide  of  iron.  In 
the  distant  view  the  appearance  of  the  whole  country  may  be  not  un- 
aptly compared  to  a  vast  limekiln  in  full  operation.  Most  of  the 
country  passed  over  has  been  washed  into  rounded  hills  from  50  to  200 
feet  in  height,  composed  of  the  whitish,  yellow,  pinkish  clays  and  sands 
of  the  modern  lake  deposits.  This  deposit  seems  to  prevail,  more  or 
less,  all  around  the  rim  of  the  basin,  reaching  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  lake.  At  another  locality  there  was  quit«  a 
large  stream  of  hot  water,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  a  group  of  springs. 
One  of  the  springs  was  constantly  throwing  up  a  column  of  wat,er  sev- 
eral feet.  In  this  deposit  there  was  a  large  amount  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter, which  is  quite  unusujil  in  the  Yellowstone  Basin.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  patches  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  here  and 
there,  remnants  of  the  great  series  of  strata  that  once  covered  the  entire 
region.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  sufficient  time  was  given  to  explore 
all  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone,  Missouri,  and 
Snake  Rivers,  great  numbers  of  other  groups  of  springs  of  greater  or 
less  importance  would  be  found,  which,  as  yet,  have  never  been  seen  by 
human  eye.  Fortunately  for  us,  in  our  wanderings  we  struck  the  sources 
of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Madison  instead  of  those  of  the  Fire-Hole,  and, 
in  consequence,  saw  many  tine  springs  and  much  interesting  country 
which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  our  attention. 

Crossing  the  divide,  we  at  once  descended  a  steep  declivity  1,000  feet 
into  a  valley'  about  ten  miles  below  the  extreme  source  of  the  East  Fork, 
and  there  camped  for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  August  1,  there 
was  a  heavy  frost  and  ice  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  ther- 
mometer frequently  falls  to  26^  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  The  East  Fork,  near  the  point  where  we  struck  it,  is 
about  30  feet  wide  and,  on  an  average,  10  feet  deep.  The  water  flows 
with  great  velocity,  is  quite  warm,  &)^  to  70^,  at  one  camp  78^,  and  is 
fed  almost  entirely  by  warm  or  hot  springs.  The  entire  valley,  from  its 
source  to  its  jimction  with  the  Madison,  extending  over  an  area  twenty- 
five  miles  long  and  an  average  of  half  a  mile  in  width,  is  covered  with  the 
siliceous  deposits  of  the  hot  springs,  ancient  or  modem.  The  bed  of  the 
stream  is  lined  with  the  white  silica,  and  the  valley  itself  looks  like  an 
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alkali  flat.  Tbe  spritigB  which  issue  from  the  base  of  the  moantaina  on 
either  Bide  cause  tbe  bottom  to  be  marshy  or  boggy,  id  many  places 
renderiug  the  traveling  difficult.  The  plateau  ridges  which  wall  the 
velles  iti  ou  either  side  rise  to  the  height  of  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines,  not  large,  seldom  more  than  24 
to  30  inches  in  diameter,  averaging  not  more  than  10  inches,  but  rising 
aa  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  and  growing 
80  thickly  together  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  ve  could  pass  among 
them  with  our  pack-animals. 

Among  the  foot-hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  East  Fork,  about  two 
mites  above  our  camp,  we  found  quite  au  interesting  group  of  springs 
in  a  more  or  less  active  state.  The  basis  material  of  the  deposit  is  the 
silica,  snowy  white;  but  here  and  there,  are  quite  extensive  depoaita  of 
sulphur.  All  the  steam  venta  are  lined  with  sulphnr,  and  the  little 
atreama  which  flow  along  the  valley  with  the  aggregated  waters  are  lined 
vith  the  ailica,  or  tinged  with  the  most  delicate  cream  color.  There  are 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  springa  in  thia  group.  I  will  note  a  few  of  tbem : 
1.  A  sulphur  spring,  128°.  2.  Boiling  spring  with  a  circular  basin  5  feet 
in  diameter,  1 72°.  3.  An  impulsivu  spring  that  rises  and  falla  about  once 
a  second  with  a  jerking  noiae,  191P.  4.  Throws  out  quite  a  stream 
of  water,  12  inches  wide  and  2  inches  deep ;  the  basin  and  chaunel 
are  most  delicately  lined  with  sulphur,  182°.  5.  A  boiling  sulphur 
spring,  189°.  C.  A  boiling  spring,  100°.  7.  183°.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  steam  vents  wittt  tbe  orifices  lined  with  sulphur.  Underneath 
the  crust  also  are  found  crystals  of  snlphnr  of  a  vivid  yellow.  We  were 
not  able  to  explore  thia  stream  to  its  source  in  the  high  plateau,  bat 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  of  these  groups  of  springs  which  we  did 
not  see.  We  followed  the  valley  down  to  the  Fire-Hole  Basin,  aboutsiz 
miles,  and  I'onnd  scattering  springs  all  tbe  way.  At  one  point  we  found 
the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  creek  70°.  It  was  remarkably  clear, 
but  it  was  insipid,  like  ordinary  water  that  baa  been  boiled.  But  tbe 
abundance  aa  well  as  tbe  hixurianco  of  tbo  vegetation  in  nud  around  the 
stream  was  almost  marvelous. 

About  two  miles  below  our  first  camp,  we  passed  a  pretty  little  stream 
flowing  down  from  tbe  bills,  with  the  channel  lined  with  a  delicate  veil 
of  creamy  aulpliur.  We  followed  it  up  tbe  valley  a  half  a  mile  and  came 
to  anotlier  group  of  springs  similar  to  those  ju.st  described.  There 
were  a  number  of  steam  vents,  with  the  same  variety  of  delicate  linings 
and  shudea  of  coloring.     In  pi„,  ^c. 

some  of  the  springs  iron  pre- 
dominates over  the  sulphur, 
and  to  these  we  gave  the  name 
of  Iron  Springa.  In  others 
the  sulphur  is  in  excess,  and 
those  we  called  Su  1  j) b u r 
Springs.  We  passed  springs 
of  variona  kinds  and  temper- 
atureevery  few  yards,  on  either  "■ 
aide  of  the  creek ;  som&depos- 
ited  great  quantities  of  iron, 
others  sulphur,  but  most  of 

them  largo  quantities  of  both.  "" "  

Tbe  grades  of  c^loringare  as  varied,  though  not  as  vivid.  The  basins  of 
the  springs  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes;  the  tendency,  however,  ia 
to  a  circular  form.  The  basin  of  one  spring  is  funnel-shaped,  circular,  6 
feet  in  diameter,  the  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  30  teet  in  depth.    2, 
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With  a  funnel  2^  feotin  diameter,  circnlar,  tapering  down  to  four  inches 
Ir  diameter,  with  the  sides  lined  with  a  delicate  white  enamel,  like  por- 
celain, a  most  beautiful  spring,  IKP.  3.  Oblong  basin  6  by  15  feet,  158^, 
clear  water,  unknown  depth.  4.  Mud-spring,  12  inches  in  diameter, 
bubbling  like  mush,  190o.  (Fig,  36.)  There  are  many  more  which  lie 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  the  raised  craters  dotting  the  surface  in 
many  places.  Some  of  them  have  a  temperature  as  low  as  112^,  116^, 
125^,  and  yet  are  constantly  but  slightly  agitated  by  the  bubbles  rising 
to  the  surface,  so  that  they  might  l^  class^  as  bubbling  springs.  Our 
second  camp,  on  the  East  Fork,  August  2  and  3,  comes  within  the 
limit  of  the  chart  of  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  just  below  the  thickest 
group  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  stream. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  we  commenced  the  survey  of  the  group 
of  springs  near  our  camp.  In  the  description  of  the  springs  of  this 
entire  basin,  I  will  refer  to  the  chart,  and  the  course  of  our  examina- 
tions may  be  traced  with  great  ease.  We  described  briefly  each  spring, 
ascertained  its  temperature,  and  located  it  topographically,  in  the 
morning  the  steam  ascends  from  over  a  hundred  orifices,  reminding  one 
at  once  of  Mr.  Langford's  comparison  of  a  factory  village. 

I  will  here  give  short  specific  descriptions  of  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  springs  of  this  group,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  Fire-Hole 
Valley.  1.  Clear  water,  bubbling,  ba^sin  8  feet  in  diameter,  4  feet 
deep,  silica,  iron,  and  some  sulphur,  125^.  2.  Bubbling  up  slightly,  4 
feet  in  diameter,  6  feet  deep,  no  rim,  112^.  3.  Silica  and  iron  very 
abundant,  189^.  4.  Bubbling  most  beautifully,  basin  2  by  3  feet,  with 
small  steam  orifices  all  around,  extensive  overflow  of  water,  ITG^.  5. 
Small  but  elegantly  ornamented,  12  by  18  inches,  silica  and  iron, 
with  green  vegetable  matter.  6.  Beautifully  scalloped  orifice  or  funnel, 
2  by  3  feet,  the  thin  siliceous  shell  or  crust  projects  over  the  funnel 
all  around.  7.  A  large  and  beautiful  spring,  circular,  15  feet  in  diame- 
ter, 5  feet  deep,  with  a  thick  deposit  of  iron  all  around  the  sides  of  the 
basin  and  on  the  surface  where  the  surplus  water  flows,  J25o.  8.  Two 
springs  near  together,  142^  and  134°,  with  much  iron,  with  beautiful 
rim,  G  feet  in  diameter,  with  funnel-shaped  orifices ;  second  one  with 
basin  10  by  15  feet,  10  feet  deep,  water  clear  as  crystal.  0.  Orifice 
runs  straight  down  to  an  unknown  depth,  4  feet  in  diameter,  IGIP. 
Leaves  of  trees  in  the  basin  are  frosted  all  over  with  silica  a.s  white  as 
snow.  The  delicate  bead-like  embroidery  over  the  inner  suiface  of  the 
basin,  as  seen  through  the  clear  waters,  is  a  marvel  of  beauty.  10.  A 
scolloped  rim,  much  ornamented,  197^,  a  kind  of  spouting  geyser;  the 
water  rises  up  in  the  orifice,  boils  violeutly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
sinks  down  again.  11.  Continually  throws  up  its  contents  6  to  12  inches, 
1920.  12.  Boils  with  a  suppressed  gurgle,  boiling  up  about  4  inches, 
shoots  up  at  times  6  to  10  inches,  a  small  locomotive  spring.  13.  The 
most  beautiful  of  all  in  this  group,  128^,  main  basin  10  by  15  feet,  water 
marvelously  transparent,  of  a  most  delicate  blue.  As  the  surface  is 
stirred  by  the  passing  breeije,  all  the  colors  of  the  prism  are  shown, 
literally  a  series  of  rainbows.  We  called  the  most  delicately  colored 
springs.  Prismatic  Springs.  In  the  basin  yet  to  be  described,  are  several 
of  these  prismatic  springs  of  marvelous  beauty,  and  the  striking  vivid- 
ness of  the  colors.  Lieutenant  Doane  has  ai)tly  likened  to  the  stage 
representations  of  "  AUadin's  Cave,"  and  the  *'  House  of  the  Dragon  Fly.'' 
I  was  at  once  reminded  of  the  wonderful  coloring  i)roduced  on  the  stage 
at  one  of  the  modern  spectacular  exhibitions,  but  nothing  ever  con- 
oeived  by  human  art  could  equal  the  peculiar  vividness  and  delicacy 
of  coloring  of  these  remarkable  prismatic  springs.    The  inner  sides  are 
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ooverfid  with  the  SDOw-white  silica,  which  in  the  beaaty  and  coinplete- 
DesB  of  the  ornamentation  sorpasaea  the  most  intricate  embroidery  or 
frost-work.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  East  Fork,  on  the  head  of 
a  little  stream  that  flows  into  the  Fire-Hole  River,  is  another  of  these 
beautiful  prismatic  springs,  which  wo  called  the  Ilaiohow  Springs. 
A  thin  delicately  ornameDtal  rim  of  silica  surrounds  a  basin  0  feet  in 
diameter,  filled  to  the  margin  with  perfectly  clear  wat«r,  and  as  the  morn- 
ing fiuDlight  falls  upon  it,  it  reflects  all  the  colors  of  tbe  prism,  156°. 

Before  leaving  the  gronp  on  the  Bast  Fork  I  will  allude  to  a  few  more 
that  pi-eseot  some  iwculiarities.  One  spring  keeps  np  an  irregulai'  spout- 
ing. It  commences  quite  strong  and  violent  lor  about  a  minute,  throw- 
ing the  water  up  about  two  feet,  then  it  recedes  into  its  crater  with  a 
kind  of  cavernous  gurgle,  193°,  Another  small  geyser  operates  con- 
stantly with  a  kind  of  subdued  gorglo,  178°.  Another  gives  forth  a  sup- 
pressed, low,  continuous  gurgle,  like  that  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  mush, 
193°.  Not  unfrequeutly  there  are  three,  and  oven  five  oriflcea  in  a  single 
basm,  totally  unconnected  with  each  other.  Sometimes  one  of  them 
will  be  perfectly  quiescent  while  the  others  are  in  operation,  and  some- 
times all  are  going  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  a  dead  or  dying  spring 
will  be  in  close  proximity  to  an  active  geyser,  or  a  calm  spring,  with  a 
temperature  of  180°  or  185°.  Those  springs  that  have  a  temperature 
of  180°  aud  upward,  present  tbe  delicate  bead  or  frost  work  of  silica  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  basin,  but  when  it  is  diminished  to  150°,  or  below,  a 
thick  coating  of  iron  is  deposited.  Many  of  the  old  springs  have  mnch 
the  appearance  of  huge  tan-vats.  In  some  of  the  biisius  the  leathery 
lining  of  the  sides  becomes  torn  into  fragments,  which  wave  to  aud  fro  at 
every  movement  of  tbe  waters.  These  leathery  masses,  which  are  per- 
fectly Iragile  in  texture,  like  pulp  in  the  water,  become  hard  like  pieces 
of  bark  when  dry,  and  are  blown  about  by  the  wind.  It  is  probably 
comiK)sed  of  diatoms  aggregated  together,  as  the  vegetable  scum  upon 
a  stagnant  pool  and  covered,  anil  perhaps  the  texture  filled,  with  the 
particles  ot  oxide  of  iron.  Befcweeu  the  East  Pork  and  the  Fire-Hole 
Branch,  a  tongue  or  ridge  extends  down  for  a  short  distance  from  the 
main  range,  composed  mostly  of  a  gray  or  yellowish-gray  siliceous  ma- 
terial; evidently  a u  old  hot-spring  deposit.  The  tracliy tic  basalt  also 
crops  out  here  aud  there,  and,  up  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  mountains, 
Fig-  37- 


Erevails  altogether.  The  broken  hills  that  make  up  this  ridge  show,  • 
owever,  thiit  the  history  of  these  springs  dates  far  back  to  the  period 
of  volcanic  activity,  for  the  spring-deposits — conglomerates,  volcanic 
breccia,  aud  trachyte — are  all  mingled  together.  High  up  in  thehills,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  are  a  few  springs,  which,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, send  up  large  columns  of  steam. 

VVe  then  passed  over  on  area  of  a  mile  in  width,  covered  with  a 
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white  crust,  witb  a  few  scattered  springs,  mostly  dead.  The  first 
group  does  uot  differ  niftterially  from  those  described  ou  the  East  Fork. 
The  aggregated  waters  form  a  little  stream,  which  flows  westward  into 

a  small  lake  ia  a 
grove  of  piuesj 
theuce  southwest 
into  the  Fire-Hole 
Itlver.  (Fig.  37.) 
One  of  the  spriugs 
we  named  the 
Thumping  or  Thud 
Geyser,  from  the 
dull,  suppressed 
souud  which  ia  given 
off  as  the  waterrisea 
and  recedes.  The 
orifice  has  a  beauti- 
fully scalloped  rim, 
with  small  busius 
around  it,  185o. 
.  There  is  also  a  long 
1  fissure  -  spriug,  the 
I  opeuing4U feet  long, 
I  4  feet  wide,  and  lU 
■  feet  deep,  clear  as 
;  crystal,  175o.  Also 
!  a  large  basin  nearly 
'  circular,  50  feet  iu 
'.  diameter,  with  a 
i  number  of  huge 
:  apertures,  some  of 
;  which  throw  the  wa- 
ter up  30  feet.  From 
one  orifice  the  water 
shoots  up  eontiuu- 
ally  4  to  6  feet.  All 
around  this  geyser- 
group  are  several 
smaller  springs  cou- 
tiunully  bubbling. 
There  arc  also  a 
number  of  reser- 
voirs once  in  an  act- 
ive state.  There  are 
lai^e  numbers  of 
Bmall  geysers,  some 
constantly  shooting 
up  2  to  10  feet ;  oth- 
ers in  a  violent  state 
of  ebullition,  risiug 
and  falling ;  the  lat- 
ter might  be  called 
pulsating  spriugs. 
There  is  one  beauti- 
ful spring,  with  A  basin  so  large  that  it  looks  like  asmall  lake,2i>  by30 
feet,  and  one  can  look  fmm  the  margin  down  i  uto  its  clear  depths  for  over 
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30  feet  and  beliold  a  fairy-like  palace,  adonied  with  more  brilliant 
colors  and  decorations  than  any  structure  mode  by  human  hands. 
SontboftheThud 
Geyser,  as  laid 
down  on  tbe  chart, 
there  is  one  large 
basin,  150  feet  in 
diameter^  with  a 
crater  within  the 
rim  2u  feet  in  di- 
ameter. From  this 
inner  orifice  the 
entire  mass  of  wa- 
ter is  thrown  up 
30  to  GO  feet,  fall- 
ing back  into  it,  in 
detached  glob- 
ules, like  ailrer. 
Tliere  is  a  rim 
around  tbe  inner 
crater  3  feet  high. 
The  vast  column  > 
of  water  aa  it  a 
shoots  uj),  spreads  , 
outinfaUin^back,  ^ 
likeanatunilfoun-  ''' 
tain,  eo  that  it  r- 
OTerHowathe  inner  % 
rim  for  a  radius  of  ' 
10  feet  {Fig.  38.)  , 
A  short  di.stance  ■ 
BOuCh  of  the  Foun-  ? 
taiu  Geyaer  is  one  ' 
of  the  most  I'e-  H 
markable  mud-  ' 
potB  in  the  Fire- 
Hole  Valley.  (Fig. 
39.)  The  diameter 
within  the  rim  is 
40  by  60  feet,  and 
forms  a  vast  mor- 
tar-bed of  the  fin- 
est material.  Tbe 
Barfaco  is  covered 
vith  large  piifl's, 
and  as  each  one 
barsts  the  mud 
spirts  upward  sev- 
eral feet  with  a 
suppressed  thud. 
The  mud  is  an  im- 
palpable, siliceous 
clay,  fine  euongb, 
it  would  seem,  for 
the  manufacture  of  tbe  choicest  ware.  Tbe  colors  are  of  every  shade, 
fi-om  the  purest  white  to  a  bright,  neb  pink.    Tbe  surface  is  covered 
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with  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  pnffs,  which  are  bursting  each  secoDd, 
tossing  the  mud  in  every  direction  on  to  the  broad  ronoded  rim.  There 
are  several  other  mud-puffs  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  do  uot  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  last,  except  in  size.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the  mud- 
spring,  there  is  a  large  clear  spring,  40  by  60  feet,  with  perhaps  fifty  cen- 
ters of  eballitioD,  filled  with  the  rusty  leathery  deposit,  and  all  around 
the  basin  where  the  waters  overflow  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  the 
iron.  The  temperature  is 
140O.  About  one-fonrth 
of  a  mile  west  of  the  large 
mud-|)ot3  are  some  exten- 
sive fissure-springs,  one  of 
them  100  feet  long  and  of 
variable  width,  i  to  10 
feet.  These  appear  to  be 
merely  openings  in  the 
I  5  cmst  or  dejKtsit  which 
I  I  covers  the  entire  suri'ace. 
.  Qnite  a  large  stream  flows 
•  from  this  spring.  Many 
S  of  the  springs  se^m  to  re- 
.  main  full  to  the  rim  of  the 
t.  crater,  and  are  iu  a  con- 
'  ^_  tional  state  of  greater  or 
J  less  ebullition,  and  yet  no 
I  S  water  flows  from  thetn. 
'  ■■'  Others  discbarge  great 
I  S  quantities.  The  aggregate 
I  c  of  the  surplus  water  usu- 
"^  ally  forms  a  good  sized 
>  /  °  stream,  as  is  shown  oq  the 
I  j  map.  In  this  group  are  a 
'is  few  springs  that  have  pre- 
V  j  cipitatedasmallamountof 
j  ^  sulphur,  the  flrstobserved 
[  *  in  the  Pire-Hole  Valley. 
]  =  {Fig.  40.)  Silica  and  iron 
\  %  seem  to  be  the  dominant- 
^  ^  constituent  in  nearly  all 
a  >  the  deposits.  There  are 
°  numerous  springs  that  de- 
posit a  earions  black  sed- 
iment like  flue  gnn-pow- 
der,  and  send  forth  a  verj- 
disagreeable  odor.  On 
the  southeast  side  of  the 
basin,  it  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  chart,  that 
there  is  a  long  group  of 
springs extendiughigh  np 
into  the  mountains.  This  is  a  most  interesting  group,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  the  largest  size.  There  are  not  many  geysers,  and  noue  of  the 
first  class,  yet  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  a  more  or  less  intense  state  of 
ebullition,  shooting  up  a  column  of  water  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
8  or  10  feet.  Many  of  them  are  suiToundcd  with  a  deposit  tinged  with 
the  brightest  of  pink  and  rose  riut«  from  the  oxide  of  iron.    The  aggre- 
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gated  waters  leave  the  little  lake,  and  flow  down  witfa  considerable 
rapidity  toward  the  Fire-Hole,  by  steps  or  terraces ;  each  step  or  ter- 
race forms  a  pool  with  its  beautifal  scalloped  rim,  from  the  notelied 


edges  of  wliicb  the  water  flows  on  to  successive  terraces.  In  one  of  the 
Btrcanis,  the  channel  of  which  is  aboat  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep, 
the  water  was  filled  with  a  plant  with  a  yellowish -pink  base,  bordered 
with  a  very  fine  green  silky  fringe,  and  these  fringes,  or  ciha,  were  per- 
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petually  vibrating  Tith  the  dowing  waters.  Except  that  tliey  were  a 
rich  vegetable  green,  these  fringes  had  the  form  and  texture  of  the 
finest  cafihmere  wool.  The  Inxuriaut  growth  of  vegetation  in  and 
along  the  borders  of  these  little  Btreams  was  a  wonder  of  beauty. 
The  whole  view  was  there  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  had 
seen.  In  this  group  greatly  is  one  cone  with  the  top  broken  off,  18 
inches  high,  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  aperatnre  at  the  top  18 
laches  in  diameter,  in  a  constant  state  of   ebnllition.     From  the 

fonn  of  the  crater 
',,,        .  we  called  this  the 

Bee-Hire.  In  the 
lower  basin  there 
are  very  few  of  the 
raised  craters, 
bnt  mostly  coni- 
cal, faniiel-sbiiped 
basins,  with  rima 
of  various  forma. 
The  majority  of 
i  them  are  circular 
i  or  nearly  ao.  All 
I  around  the  Bee- 
I  Hive  for  at^vcral 
\  feet  the  surfiicc  is 
;  ornamented  with 
'  pearly  tubercles  of 
i  H  silica,  from  the 
'  '  size  of  n  pea  to 
1  three  inches  in  di- 
'  _-  ameter.  The  val- 
I  ley  is  filled  with 
i  springs  up  to  its 
'f  m  verj-  source,  iiud 
}  t  those  springs 
;  which  burst  from 
the  mountain  side 
800  feet  above  the 
sea  have  tem|)ei'a- 
tures  resiiectively 
of  1660,  1750,  aii,i 
180°.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  caiion, 
flowing  down  the 
almost  vertiod  side 
of  the  mountain, 
there  was  a  little 
cool  spring  so  imbedded  in  ita  bright  greeu  carpet  of  moss  that  it 
could  hardly  be  seen.  With  great  difficulty  we  managed  to  climb  up 
the  mountain  side,  and,  clearing  away  the  moss,  obtained  the  first 
water  that  we  could  drink  for  eight  hours-  In  all  of  onr  examination 
during  the  day  we  had  not  found  a  drop  of  water  of  sufficiently  low 
temperature  to  take  into  our  mouths,  though  there  were  hundreds 
of  the  most  beautiful  springs  all  around  us.  VVe  were  like  Coleridge's 
mariner  in  the  great  ocean,  "Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop 
to  drink."  There  is  eveiy  variety  of  form  here  to  the  basins  of  the 
springs.    One  is  a  fine  bolting  spiing  with  a  nearly  circular  rim  5  by 
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8  feet,  mnDing  straight  down  beyond  tlie  reach  of  vision.  Another 
is  l^nnel -shaped,  taperiug  down  to  a  mere  aperture,  ^itli  tlie  thin 
scalloped  rim  projecting  over  the  wat«r  all  around  for  several  inches. 
Some  have  no  water  flowing  from  them;  others  send  forth  a  stream 
two  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep.  These  springs  varj'  in  temperature 
all  the  way  from  197°  to  1411°.  About  half  of  the  springs  were  not 
considered  worthy  of  attention  ami  are  not  located  ou  the  chart  In 
the  lower  portions  of  this  group,  there  is  one  of  the  handsomest  foon- 


tain-springs.  The  basin  is  most  elegantly  scalloped,  nearly  circular, 
25  ieet  in  diameter,  with  vertical  sides  to  au  unknown  dGi)th,  The 
entire  mass  of  the  wiiter  is  at  times  most  violently  agitated,  and,  over- 
flowing the  sides  of  the  basin,  passes  off  in  a  kind  of  terrace  pools  or 
reservoirs  to  the  main  stream,  producing  a  system  of  architecture  out 
of  silica  similar  lo  that  of  the  calcareous  springs  on  Gardiner's  River. 
(Fig.  41.)  The  gay  colors,  from  bright  pink  to  delicate  rose,  are  well 
shown.     Near  this  fountain  is  one  of  the  elevat«d  craters,  which  we 
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called  tl)e  Wbite  Dome  Geyser.  (Fig.  42.)  The  broad  monnd  is  15  feet 
higb,  and  npon  ttiis  is  a  chimney  about  20  feet  in  height.  The  steam 
issaee  ateadily  from  the  top  like  a  bigh-preesnre  engine. 

Early  in  the  morniog  of  August  30,  the  valley  was  literally  filled  with 
columns  of  steam,  ascending  from  more  than  a  thousand  vents.  I  can 
compare  the  view  to  oothiug  but  that  of  some  maunfactnring  city  like 
Pittsburgli,  aa  seen  from  a  high  point,  except  that  iDstead  of  the'black 
cool  smoke,  there  are  here  the  white  delicate  clouds  of  steam.  (Fig.  43.) 
Small  gponps  or  solitary  springs  that  are  scattered  everywliere  in  the 
woods,  upon  the  mountain-sides,  and  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  observation,  are  detected  by  the  columns  of  Btcam,  It  is  evi- 
dent that  some  of  these  groups  of  springs  have  changed  their  base  of 
operations  within  a  comparatively  recent  period;  foraboutmidway  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lower  basin  there  is  a  large  area  covered  with  a  thick, 
apparently  modem,  deposit  of  the  silica,  as  white  as  snow,  while  stand- 
ing quite  thickly  all  around  are  the  dead  pines,  which  appenr  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  excessive  overflow  of  the  water  and  the  increased 
deposition.  These  dry  trees  have  a  moat  desolate  look:  many  of  them 
have  fallen  down  and  are  incrusted  with  the  silica,  while  portions  that 
have  fallen  into  the  boiling  springs  have  been  reiluced  to  a  palp.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  silicification,  for  when  these  pnlpy 
masses  of  wood  are  permitted  to  dry  by  the  cessation  of  the  springs,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  petri&ed  wood  are  the  result.  In  one  instance 
a  green  pine-tree  had  fallen  so  as  to  immerse  its  thick  top  in  a  large  hot 
basin,  nud  leaves, twigs, and  cones  had bccomecompletcly  incrusted  with 
the  white  silica,  and  a  por- 
tion had  entered  into  the  cel- 
lular structure,  so  that  wheu 
removed  from  the  water,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  very  fair 
specimens  were  obtained. 
Members  of  my  party  ob- 
tained specimens  of  pine 
cones  that  were  safUciently 
ailicifled  to  be  packed  away 
among  the  collections. 

•  In  order  that  we  might  get 
a   complete     \iew    of     the 
Lower  Geyser   Bsisin,  from 
some  high  point,  we  made  a 
E  trip  to  the  summit  of  Twin 
r  Buttes,  on  the  west  aide  of 
the   basin.    From    the    top 
of  one  of  these  buttes,  which 
CATFISH  CEY5M11.  jg  g30  fj^j  abovc  tho   Fire- 

Hole  Eiver,  we  obtained  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire  lower  por- 
tion of  the  valley,  which  was  estimated  to  be  about  twenty  miles  long 
and  five  miles  wide.  To  the  westward,  among  the  mountains,  were  a 
number  of  little  lakes,  which  were  covered  with  a  huge  species  of  water- 
lily,  Huphar  advena.  The  little  streams  precipitate*!  their  waters  in  the 
most  pictnresque  cascades  orfalls.  One  of  them  was  named  by  Colonel 
Barlow  the  Fairj-  Fall,  from  the  graceful  beauty  with  which  the  little 
stream  dropped  down  a  clear  descent  of  250  feet.  It  is  only  from  a  higb 
point  that  it  can  be  seen,  for  the  water  falls  gently  down  from  the  lofty 
overhanging  cliff  into  a  basin  at  the  foot,  which  is  snrronncied  by  a 
line  of  tall  pines  100  to  150  feet  in  height    The  continual  Sow  of  the 
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vaters  of  this  little  fouutaiii  has  worn  a  deep  chauoel  or  furrow  ioto 
tbe  vertical  sides  of  tlie  mountain.  The  Twin  Buttes  are  two  conical 
moantains,  partially  separated  from  tlie  main  range,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit, a  few  ventfi  are  sendiug  forth  their  columns  of  steam.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  can  he  seen  the  iieculiar  plateau  mountain  raoges, 
bhick  with  the  dense  tbrests  of  pine,  a\'eraging  from  9,000  to  10,UtiO 
feet  ahovo  sea-level.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Fu^-Hole,  neat  its  mar- 
gin, are  four  small  lakes  with  quiet  surfaces,  with  wat«r  as  blue  as  the 
sky.  Oue  of  them  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  waters  are 
cold  at  the  present  time,  hut  the  hasins  i>resentthe  apt>eanince  of  having 
been  enormous  hot  springs  at  some  period  in  the  past.  From  our  camp 
on  the  main  branch  that  enters  the  Fire-Hole  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  lower  group  of  spiin^  on  tlio  boitiers  of  the  rim,  wp  made  our 
examinations  down  tbe  stream,  descending  the  east  side  and  retnrn- 
ing  on    tbe   opposite  Fig.  45. 

eide,  and  then  past^ing  '  ^ .. 

up   the   west  branch,  ',■; 

noting  all  the  springs 
of  importance,  taking 
the  temperatures,  and 
secoring  brief  descrip- 
tions of  their  peculi- 
arities. Most  of  them 
do  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  those  already 
described,  so  that  I 
shall  notice  only  the 
most  important.  The 
nnmhers  of  the  vents 
can  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  chart, 
althongh  many  of  the 
leas     important    and 

dead  springs  are  omit-  .,^^. 

ted.    The  llrst  one  wo 

shall    notice  is  located  bivbbsidb   cevser,   ufPim   gevsir  »*sib. 

on  the  right  bi-anchof  the  river,  and  from  tbe  triangnlar  shape  of  ita  basin, . 
8  by  10  feet,  we  named  it  the  "Conch  Spring."  All  along  tbe  margins 
of  the  river  hundreds  of  springs,  which  we  tould  not  note,  but  which 
aid  in  swelling  the  volume  of  the  stream,  issue  from  beneath  the  siliceous 
crust.  A  little  below  the  Couch  Spring,  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
river,  there  ia  a  fine  geyser,  which  has  built  for  itself  a  crater  three  feet 
high,  with  a  shell  a  foot  thick.  The  inside  of  the  crater  is  about  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  entire  mass  of  water  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  agitation.  Sometimes  it  will  boil  np  so  violently  as  to  throw  the 
entire  mass  up  four  feet,  and  then  die  down  so  as  to  boil  like  a  caldron. 
Indeed,  tbe  whole  process  might  be  imitated  by  subjecting  a  caldrou 
of  water  to  continuous  and  excessive  heat.  The  water  is  i>erfectly  clear, 
and  the  overflow  forms  a  stream  six  inches  wide  and  two  inches  deep, 
passing  down  the  sides  of  tbe  crater  and  thence  into  the  river  along  the 
most  exquisitely  decorated  channel.  The  entire  surface  of  the  crater  is 
covered  with  pearl-like  beads,  formed  by  the  spray  of  the  waters.  A 
section  of  tbe  crater  shows  it  to  have  been  built  up  very  slowly,  in  very 
thin  lamiuie.  Another  spring,  with  a  crater  like  a  horn,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter  at  the  top  and  six  feet  at  the  base,  we  called  the  Horn 
Geyser.  It  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebnlUtion,  with  the  same  omamenta 
Sas 
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tions  as  the  one  just  described.  A  spriug  on  a  level  with  the  river  liae 
an  enormous  square  basin,  30  feet  across,  of  unknown  depth.  We  called 
this  the  Bath  Spring.  A  little  below  is  another  singular  form  of  won- 
derful beauty.  The  water  issues  from  beneath  the  crust  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river  from  several  apertures.  The  basin  itself  is  15  by  20 
feet  and  20  feet  deep.  It  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
transparent  clearness  of  the  water.  The  slightest  object  was  retleeted 
in  its  clear  depths,  and  the  bright  blue  tints  were  indescribable.  We 
called  this  the  Cavern.  The  mud  springs  are  also  numerous  and  im- 
portant in  this  group.  As  usual,  they  are  of  all  sizes,  from  an  inch  or 
two  to  20  or  30  feet  in  diameter,  with  contents  varying  from  mere  turbid 
water  to  stiff  mud.  They  seldom  have  any  visible  outlet,  but  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  agitation,  with  a  sound  which  varies  with  the  consist- 
ency of  the  contents.  There  are  several  of  the  mud-pots  which  give 
off  a  suppressed  thud  as  the  gases  burst  their  way  through  the  stiff 
mortar.  Sometimes  the  mortar  is  as  white  as  snow,  or  brown,  or  tinged 
with  a  variety  of  vivid  colors.  One  mud-spring,  located  in  the  woods 
near  a  small  lake  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fire-IIole,  ha«  a  basin  30  by  40 
feet,  with  sides  15  feet  high,  in  constiint  action,  frequently  hurling  the 
mud  outside  of  the  rim.  All  around  it  are  a  number  of  little  vents, 
which  keep  up  a  simmering  noise,  some  of  which  have  built  up  little 
cones  4  to  12  inches  high,  which  have  in  many  ca^s  closed  themselves 
np  at  the  top  and  ceased.  On  removing  the  cone,  we  found  the  inner 
sides  lined  with  the  delicate  crystals  of  sulphur.  The  last  stiige  of  these 
springs,  in  many  cases,  seems  to  be  a  steam-vent,  at  which  time  the 
sulphur  is  deposited.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Fire-Dole,  and  along  the 
little  branch  that  flows  into  it  from  the  west,  are  numbers  of  springs  of 
all  grades,  and  the  broad  bottom  is  covered  with  a  snow-white  siliceous 
crust.  Near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  there  is  a  massive,  flrst-class 
boiling'  spring,  in  a  constant  state  of  violent  agitation,  sending  forth 
great  columns  of  steam,  with  a  singular  toad-stool  rim.  There  are  some 
springs  around  which  the  siliceous  deposits  have  assumed  a  form  like 
tne  toad-stool  fungus.  It  flows  out  from  beneath  a  hill  150  feet  high, 
composed  of  a  kind  of  stratified  cement,  which  was  certainly  deposited 
in  the  lake  when  these  hot  springs  were  in  active  operation.  It  is 
undoubtedly  formed  of  volcanic  ejectamcnta  mingled  with  the  deposits 
from  the  hot  springs ;  196^.  There  are  some  that  might  be  called  spas- 
modic springs.  There  is  one  massive  spring,  with  a  most  beautifully 
scalloped  rim  15  by  20  feet,  which  is  always  agitated,  but  occasionally 
shoots  up  several  feet  with  great  violence ;  196^.  About  three  miles  up 
the  Fire-Hole  we  meet  with  a  small  but  quite  interesting  group  of  springs 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  There  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  silica,  form- 
ing a  hill  50  feet  along  the  level  of  the  river;  ui>on  the  summit  is  one  of 
the  largest  springs  yet  seen,  nearly  circular,  150  feet  in  diameter,  boils  up 
in  the  center,  but  overflows  with  such  uniformity  on  all  sides  as  to  admit 
of  the  formation  of  no  real  rim,  but  forming  a  succession  of  little  orna- 
mental steps,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  height,  just  as  water  would 
congeal  from  cold  in  flowing  down  a  gentle  declivity.  There  was  the 
same  transparent  clearness,  the  same  brilliancy  of  coloiing  to  the  waters, 
but  the  hot  steam  and  the  thinness  of  the  rim  prevented  me  from  ap- 
proaching it  near  enough  to  ascertain  its  temperature  or  observe  it^ 
depth,  except  at  one  edge,  where  it  was  180^.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
grandest  hot  springs  ever  seen  by  human  eye.  (Fig.  46.)  But  the  most  for- 
midableone  of  all  is  near  the  margin  of  the  river.  It  seems  to  have  broken 
out  close  by  the  river,  and  to  have  continually  enlarged  its  orifice  by  the 
breaking  down  of  its  sides.    It  evidently  commenced  on  the  east  side^ 
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-  and  tlie  contiuual  wear  of  the  under  side  of  tbe  crnst  on  the  vest  Bide 
has  caaeed  the  margin  to  fait  iu,  until  an  apertui-e  at  least  250  feet  in 
diameter  Las  been  formed,  with  walls  or  sides  30  to  30  feet  Ligb,  showing 
the  laminfe  of  deposition  perfectly.  The  water  is  intensely  a^tated  all 
the  time,  boiling  like  a  caldron,  from  which  a  vast  column  of  steam  is 
ever  arising,  filling  the  orifice.  As  the  passing  breeze  sweeps  it  away 
for  a  moment,  one  looks  down  into  this  terrible  seething  pit  with  terror. 
All  around  the  sides  are  large  masses  of  the  siliceons  crust  that  have 
fallen  from  the  rim.  An  immense  column  of  water  flows  out  of  this 
caldron  into  the  river.  As  it  pours  over  tbe  marginal  slope,  it  descends 
by  uumerous  small  cliauuels,  with  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones  spread- 
ing over  a  broad  surface,  and  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  strikingly 
vivid  coloring  far  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in  this 
land  of  wondrous  beauty ;  every .  possible  shade  of  color,  &om  the 
vivid  scarlet  to  a  bright  rose,  and  every  shade  of  yellow  to  delicate 
cream,  mingled  with  vivid  green  from  minute  vegetation.  Some  of  the 
channels  were  lined  with  a  very  flue,  delicate  yellow,  silky  material, 
which  vibrates  at  every  inovement  of  the  waters.  Mr.  Thomas  Moraji, 
the  distiuguisbed  artist,  obtained  studies  of  these  beautiful  springs 
and  from  his  well-knowu  reputation  as  a  eolorist^  we  look  for  a 
painting  that  will  convey  some  coneeptioD  to  the  mmd  of  the  exqni- 
aite  variety  of  colors  ai-ouud  this  spring.  There  was  one  most  beau- 
tifal  fnuuel-shaped  spring,  20  feet  iu  diameter  at  the  top,  bat  tapering 
Fie.  46. 


dovn,  Hued  inside  and  outside  with  the  most  delicate  decorations.  Indeed, 
to  one  looking  down  iutoitscleardepthSgitseemedlikeafairypalnce.  The 
-same  jelly-like  substance  or  pulp  to  which  I  have  before  allude^  covers 
a  large  area  with  the  various  shades  of  light-red  and  green.  The  sur- 
face yields  to  the  tread  like  a  cushion.  It  is  about  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  although  seldom  so  tenacious  as  to  hold  together,  yet  it 
may  be  taken  up  in  quite  large  masses,  and  when  it  becomes  dry 
it  is  blown  about  by  the  wind  like  fragments  of  variegated  lichens. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  district  are  three  immense  boiling 
springs  on  tbe  east  margin  of  the  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are 
two  or  three  more,  and  then  comes  a  long  interval  of  two  or  three 
miles  which  is  entirely  free  from  springs,  nntil  we  reach  the  upper 
basin.  The  immediate  valley  is  covered  with  old  siliceous  deposits  up 
to  the  base  of  the  hills  on  either  side,  showing  that,  although  there  are 
no  springs  at  this  time,  it  was  once  the  scene  of  great  activity.  The  bot- 
tom over  which  the  river  flows  is  paved  with  the  old  silica.  The  forest 
grows  close  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  in  one  place  the  hOla 
of  trachyte  almost  close  in  the  valley.    High  up  on  either  aide  ore  walls 
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of  trachyte  apparently  Btratifiod  and  inclining  10°  to  15°  from  the  val- 
ley. The  vegetation  grows  remarkably  rank  along  the  streame  and  in 
the  valley  where  the  crust  of  silic;!  does  not  prevent  it.  The  iwrjtetual 
warmth  caused  liy  the  proximity  of  the  springs  is  andoubtedly  very  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  plants. 

We  cami>ed  the  evening  of  August  5,  in  the  middle  of  the  Upper 
Geyser    Basin,  in  the  inlast  of   eome  of   the  grandest   geysers    in 
Fig.  47-  the  world.    Colonel  Barlow  and 

Captain  Heap,  of  the  United 
States  Engineers,  were  camped 
on    the    opposite    side   of   the 
1  Fire-IIole.    Soon  after  reaching 
I  camp   a  tremeudons   rumbling 
1  was  heard,  shaking  the  ground 
i  in  every    direction,   aud    soon 
I  a  column  of  steam  burst  foith 
I  from  a  crater  near  the  edge  of 
I  the  east  side  of  the  river.    Fol- 
I  lowing  the   steam,  arose,  by  a 
I  succession   of   impulses,  a  col- 
j  umn  of  water,  appiu-ently  6  feet 
iu  diameter,  to  the  height  of  200 
I  feet,  while  the  steam  ascended 
a    thousand  feet  or  more.      It 
would  be  difticult  to  desf'ribe  the 
I  intense  excitement  which  atten- 
ded sneli  a  display.    It  is  prob- 
able that  if  wo  could  have  re- 
mained in    the    I'alley  several 
days,  and  become  accustomed  to 
1  all  the  preliminary  wuniings,  the 
excitement  would  have  ceased, 
and    we    could    have   admired 
calmly  the  marvelous  ease  and 
beanty  with  which  tbiscolnmu 
of  hot  water  was  held  up  to  that 
great  height  for  tho  space  of 
twenty  miuutes.   After  the  dis- 
play is  over  tlie  water  nettles 
down  in  the  basin  several  inches 
and  the  temperature  slowly  falls 
to  150°.    We   called   this  the 
Grand   Geyser,    for  its  power 
seemed  greater  than  any  other 
of  which  we  obtained  any  knowl- 
edge in  the  valley.    (Fig.  47.) 
CRAKD  oEvsEB.  Thcpe  afc  two  ori&ces  m  one  ba- 

sin j  one  of  them  seems  to  h»ve  no  raised  rim,  aud  isa  verj-  modest-looking 
spruig  iu  a  state  of  quiescence,  aud  no  one  would  for  a  moment  suspect 
the  power  that  was  temporarily  slumberiugbelow.  The  orifice  is  oblong, 
2J  by  4  feet,  while  for  the  space  of  10  feet  in  every  direction  around  it 
are  rounded  masses  of  silica,  from  a  few  inches  to  3  feet  in  diameter, 
lookiuglike  spongiform  corals.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  crystal  clear- 
ness of  the  water.  This  is  the  Graud  Geyser.  Within  20  feet  of  this 
orifice  is  a  second  one^  of  irregular  quadrangular  form,  15 by 26 feet: 
the  cast  side  of  the  mam  outer  rim  of  I'eservoii-  extended  20  feet  beyond 
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tlie  large  orifice.  The  bottom  of  tliie  great  reservoir  is  covered  with 
thick  Bpongtfonn  masses,  and  in  addition  the  rim  is  most  elegantly 
adorned  with  countless  pearl-like  beads,  of  all  sizes.  There  are  sev- 
eral beautiful  triangular  reservoirs,  IJ  by  3  feet,  set  around  the  outer 
sides  of  the  rim,  with  numerous  smaller  ones,  full  of  clear  water,  with 
Fig. 48. 


buudreds  of  small  depressions  most  beautifully  scallotted.  As  we 
recede  from  the  rim,  tlie  waters  as  tbey  pass  slowly  away  produce,  by 
evaporation,  broad  shallow  basins,  with  thin, elegantly  colored  parlitious, 
portions  of  wbicli  have  the  form  of  toadstools.  When  the  water  set- 
tles into  these  depressions,  or  flows  away  towanl  the  river  in  nume- 
rous small  channels,  the  wonderfnl  variety  of  coloring  which  is  so 
attractive  to  the  eye  is  pro<lHCed.  The  large  orifice  seems  to  be  in  11 
state  of  violent  agitation  as  often  as  once  in  twenty  minutes,  raising  up 
the  entire  mass  of  water  ]0  or  1.1  feet.  It  is  never  altogether  qniel. 
Altbongh  these  twoorificesare  within  the  same  rim,  I  could  not  ascertain 
that  tliere  is  the  slightest  connection  with  each  other.  When  tin;  large 
orifice  is  much  agitated  it  docs  not  ilistinb  the  erinanimity  of  the  Grand 
Geyser.  Theybothoperateperfectlyiiiileiiendent  of  each  other.  Indeed, 
I  do  Tiot  know  that  there  is  a  connection  between  any  of  the  springs  in 
the  whole  basin,  though  there  may  be  in  some  rare  cases.  The  Grand 
Geyser  operated  twice  while  we  were  in  the  basin,  with  an  interval  of 
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abi  nt  thirty-two  honrs ;  of  course,  the  displfij-s  could  uot  be  exactly 
periodic,  but  it  would  be  au  interesting  study  to  remain  several 
days  aud  watch  carefully  the  inovenieuta  of  snch  a  power.  Just 
eaxt  of  the  Orand  G«yser,  as  located  on  the  chart,  is  a  moderate- 
sized  geyser,  with  three  smaller  ones  idoug  the  side  of  it,  all  playing 
at  the  same  time.  From  the  larger  one,  a  column  of  water  in 
constantly  shot  np  15  or  20  feet,  with  much  the  soinid  of  the  escape 

of  the  steam  from 
a  pipe.    The  oriSce 
is  not  more  than  Q 
inches  in  diameter; 
but  with  the  three 
smallei    ona  ])la,\ 
ingat  the  same  time 
agie.at(.ommotiouis 
excited,    year  this 
httle  group  aroscv 
eial    l.irge    bodnig 
springs,     which 
throw  lip  the  nater 
m  tlic  wnter  2  to 
_,^4  lei't.     The-*  are 
niiel  sh.ipid,  with 
-^ff^oiifnes  fi  iiithes  to 
~v  _     2  tei't  in  di.tmetei, 
"        m  biisiiis  with  iieitr- 
,.K«.»i.  ,...,.,-,  ..,.,-.. ..it  ..A...^.  ly  ciixuilar  rims,  IS 

to  40  feet  in  diameter.  Abont  one-tourth  of  a  mile  northeiist  of  the 
castle,  ujion  .i>  mound  al>out  30  feet  above  the  river,  built  up  with  thin 
lainiiiio  of  silica,  and  rounded  off,  rise  four  chimneys  ot  diQ'erent  sizes, 
which  are  geysers,  though  perhaps  uot  spouting  extensively  at  this 
time.     Ouc  is  12  pi^,  j^,^ 

inches  high,  Jiearly  ^  *    _ 

circuhir,  »nd  3  feet 
in  diameter;  the 
second  is  oblong, 
4  by  C  feet,  with 
rather  coarsely 
scalloped  margins, 
with  an  aperture 
about  15  inches  in  . 
diameter;  the  third 
chimney  is  about . 
3  feet  high,  ti  feet 
at  the  base,  with 
an  orifice  nearly 
quadmiigular,  12 
mchen  across,  with  '""  »*tb.tud. 

the  spongil'oriD  masses  inside,  and  covered  all  over  wi^h  beautiful 
X>early  bt^uls  of  silica  on  the  outside;  the  fourth  chimney  rises  5  feet 
above  the  mound,  is  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  an  orifice 
2  feet  acro.-is,  hned  inside  with  the  spongiform  masses.  This  has  l>een 
at  one  time  a  first-class  geyser,  but  is  now  fast  going  to  decay,  a  beau- 
tifnl  rim.  The  elegant  bead. work  on  the  margin  and  all  the  spongi- 
form masses  are  now  falling  into  pieces,  forming  great  quantities  of 
dcbrit  around  the  base  of  the  mound.    There  is  also  one  boiling  spring 
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of  great  {esthetic  beauty.  The  immediate  orifice  is  nearly  circular,  aud 
beautifully  scalloped  arouud  the  margins,  cxteuda  straight  dowu,  aud 
the  water  rises  withiu  an  inch  or  two  of  the  Hcallujied  margin.  The 
water  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  boiling  up  2  fei-t  at  times. 
The  mHrgio  has  a  coating  of  bright  creatn-yellow,  while  all  aroiiULt  the 
surface  there  is  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  embroidering,  suqiussitig 
the    most    elaborate 

lace-work.    SniTomid-  /- -—  '^■^'* 

iiig  the  crater  is  an  .  ,•    _~"\'^, 

outer  reservoir  4  feet    >...,.*  ,  ,  _^_*^ 

wide,  with  a  white  aud  '  ■    ■ 

reddish-yellow  ri  m , 
while  in  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  is  the 
variegate<l  sediment 
which  aids  in  giving 
sach  a  wonderfully 
gay  api»earanc(;  to  the 
spring.  A  stream  ofSi^^^S 
water  flows  from  ttie''^ 
spring  to  the  river, 
and    the    channel    is  punch  bowl,ho.  i. 

lined  for  fifty  yards  with  the  variegated  sediment.  Iscar  this  is  another 
mound  which  rises,  with  huninati'd  steps,  about  (i  feet.  I  called  it  tlie 
Bath-Tub.  (Fig.  50.)  It  lias  mnch  the  shape  and  size  of  our  ordiuarj- 
bathing-tubs,  5  by  10  feet,  beautifully  sealio|ied  around  the  inner  margius 
with  the  spongiform  or  caiilitlower  masses  of  silica  inside,  and  the  outer 
Pig.  5a.  surfaec  adorned  with 

y  ^  the  gi'eatest  profusion 

f  ■         .  '  '    ,        "\  ,  of  the  peiirly  Iteads; 

^       ■''-'■      -..'.  thewfiterisconstantly 

boiling  up  2  feet  high, 
though    but    a  small 
(piantity  flows  from  it. 
.  Tliere  are    numerous 
i  craters    or    ehiniiieys 
which  arc  well  worthy 
;  of  attention,  similarto 
3  those  Just  described, 
I  asthei'une.hBowland 
-  Dental  Cup.  (Figs.  51 
1^  and  ."(2.) 

On  the  summit    of 
the  great  mound,  is 
one  of  a  class  I  have 
DiNTAi  CUP.  called  central  springs; 

it  is  located  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mound,  on  which  this  great 
group  belongs ;  has  a  crater  20  feet  in  diameter,  very  nearly  quiescent, 
lightly  bubbling,  or  boils  near  the  ceuter,  with  a  thin  <'IcgaDt  rim 
projecting  over  the  spring,  with  the  water  rising  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  top.  Tlio  continual  but  very  moderate  overliow  of  this  spring  uni- 
formly on  e\('ry  side,  bniids  up  blowl,\'  a  broad-based  mound,  layer  by 
layer,  one-eiglit'h  to  one-sixteenth  or  an  iuch  thick;  looking  down  into 
these  springs,  you  seem  to  be  gazing  iuto  fathomless  depths,  while 
the  bright  blue  of  the  waters  is  auequaled  even  by  the  sea.    There 
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are  a  nnmber  of  these  maiveloua  central  Bprings;  they  naually  crown 
the  Bommit  of  a  motuid,  with  projectiDg  rims  carved  with  an  intricate 


delicacy  which  of  itself  is  a  marrel,  and  as  one  ascends  the  moand  and 
looks  down  iuto  the  wonderfully  clear  depths,  the  vision  is  unique.    The 
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great  beauty  of  tlie  priamatic  colors  depends  much  on  the  snolight,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  bright  rays  descend  nearly  verti- 
ually,  and   a  slight  breeze  just  „. 

makes  a  ripple  on  the  surface,  '^'  ^^ 

the  colors  exceed  comparisou  ; 
when    the     surface     is    calm 
there    is    one    vast   chaos   of   . 
colors,  daociug,  as  it  were,  like  i 
the  colors  of  a,    kaleidoscope,  j 
As  seen  through  this  marvelous  I 
play  of  colors,  the  decorations  I 
on  the  Bides  of  tho  basin  are  t 
lighted  up  with  a  wild,  weird 
b^uty,  which  wafts  one  at  once 
into  the  land  of  enchantment; 
all  the  brilliant  feats  of  fairies 
and  genii  iu  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments   are  forgotten 
in  the  actual  presence  of  such 
marvelous  beauty;  life  becomes 
a  privilege  and  a  blessing  after  fl-ngifokm  silica. 

one  has  seen  and  thoroughly  felt  these  incomparable  types  of  natnre^a 
cunning  skill.  There  is  another  geyser,  which  has  a  chimney  3  feet 
high  and  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  an  orifice  2^  feet  at  tiie 
top,  lined  with  the  s[K)ngitbrm  silica  inside,  and  on  the  outside  adorned 
witii  bead  and  shell  work.  There  is  a  form  of  shell  crystallization 
that  reminds  one  of  the  artificial  shell-work  made  with  small  thin 
oyster- shell 3 ;  the  form  of  the  chimney  is  like  an  old<faslnone<1  bee-hire. 
High  up  in  the  hills  there  is  one  lone  spring  20  by  30  feet,  with  consider- 
able flow,  forming  with  the  sediment  a  high  mound  250  yanls  In  diam- 
eter ;  it  is  constantly  boiling  np  in  the  center  abont  3  feet ;  it  has  the 
prettily  scalloped  rim,  and  is  250  feet  above  the  river.  The  group  just 
described  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  and  I  call  attention  to  it  on  the 
chart  in  which  the  Bee-Hive  and  Giantess  are  located. 

.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  op- 

^  posite  side  of  the  river  for  a 

moment,  and  examine  the  Caa- 
tlo  and  its  surroundings-  Upon 
tli<'  mound  on  which  the  Castle 
is  located,  there  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  calm 
springs,  of  which  Mr.  Jackson 
secured  an  excellent  photo- 
graph ;  it  does  not  boil  at  all, 
ii  but  the  surface  is  kept  in  a  con- 
j  stant  vibration;  the  spring  has 
a  rim  nearly  circular,  25  by  30 
feet ;  is  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped,  passing  down  to  a 
depth  of  CO  feet  in  water  that 
has  an  almost  uuuatnrat  clear- 
spoNoifOBii  CF  cAULiFLowBK  SILICA.  jjcss  toa  Small  apcrturajWhich 
leads  nuder  the  shell  to  an  unknown  depth;  the  rim  slopes  down  on 
the  other  side  all  around  about  12  inches,  1  to  3  inches  thick, 
most  elegantly  scalloped,  the  under  sides  in  leaves  like  a  toad-stool; 
the  inner  lining  of  the  basin  is  a  marvel  of  delicate  tracery  of  pore 
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white  ailica ;  deep  down  in  the  sides  of  the  liasin  are  what  appear 
to  be  chambers,  nil  finiahed  off  with  the  anme  delicate  work.  The 
Cnstle  receives  its  Dame  from  its  resemblance  to  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  as  one  enters  the  valley  from  the  east.  The  silica  has  crystallized 
in  immense  globular  masses,  like  caulitlowers  or  s|K>Qgiform  corals;  at) 
aroand  it  the  crystals  seemed  to  have  formed  about  a  nucleus  at  right 
angles  to  the  center;  the  entire  mound  is  about  40  tcet  high,  and  the 
chimney  20  feet ;  the  lower  jjortion  rises  in  steps  formed  of  thin  lamina- 


Fig. 


of  silica,  mostly  very  thin,  but  « 
times  becoming  compact,  nil  inch  or 
two  thick.  On  the  southeast  side, 
where  tlie  water  is  thrown  out  coiitin- 
nnlly,  these  steps  nre  oruameuted  with 
the  usual  bead  and  shell  work,  with 
the  large  eniiliflower-Iike  massei^,  but 
rlie  other  portions  nre  fnst  going  to  de- 
cay, nud  the  debris  are  abundant;  in- 
deed, this  has  nndonbtedly  Ik'uu  oue 
of  the  most  active  nud  powerfnl  geysers 
in  the  basin;  it  still  ki-eps  up  a  great 
roaring  inside,  and  everj-  few  moments 
throws  out  a  colun)n  of  water  to  the 
I'iglit  of  It)  or  15  feet;  all  aronnd  it 
re  some  most  beantiliilly  oniamented 
n'S('rv<)ii'.'*  that  receive  the  sm-plus  wa 
,  Ifl  should  here  describe  the  Giant, 
<in)tto,  Pnnch-Bowl,  and  a  hundred 
other  geysers  of  ^1  classes,  it  would  be 
pretty  much  a  repetition  of  what  has 
already  been  written.  The  Giant  has  a  crater  like  a  broken  horn,  and, 
irhite  my  party  were  in  the  basin,  playe<l  at  one  time  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  throwing  the  water  np  to  the  height  of  140  feet.  Lieu- 
tenant Doane  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  previous  year  it 
played  three  and  a  half  hours,  throwing  aculumnof  wjiter90to  2IK)feet. 
"•The  Giant  has  a  rugged  crater,  10 
feet  in  diameter  on  the  outside,  with 
an  irregular  orifice  5  or  C  feet  in  di- 
ameter. (Fig.  58.)  It  disebnrges  a  vast 
body  of  water,  and  the  only  time  we 
saw  it  in  eniption  the  flow  of  water  i 
in  a  column  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  / 
140  feet  in  vertical  height,  continued  r 
nniaterroptedly  for  nearly  three  hours,  f 
The  crater  resembles  aminiature  model  ] 
of  the  Coliseum. 

Onr  search  for  new  wonders  leading 
U8  across  the  Fire-Hole  Itiver,  we  as- 
cended a  gentle  incmsted  slope,  and 
came  suddeidy  upon  a  large  oval  aper- 
ture with  scalloped  edges,  the  diam- 
eters of  which  were  18  and  25  feet, 
the  sides  corrugated  aud  covered 
with  a  grayish-white  silicoons  deposit,  which  was  distinctly  visible  at 
the  depth  of  100  feet  bolow  the  surface.  No  water  could  be  discovered, 
but  we  could  distinctly  hear  it  gurgling  and  boiling  at  a  great  dis- 
tsnoe  below.    Suddeidy  it  began  to  rise,  boiling  and  splattering,  and 

•  S.  p.  LuiGinl  In  Scilbiiet'a  Mobtbly  for  June.  1911. 
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sending  out  hage  masses  of  steam,  causing  a  general  stampede  of  ottr 
company,  driving  us  some  distance  from  onr  point  of  observation. 
Wiieu  witbin  about  40  feet  of  the  surface,  it  became  stationary,  and 
we  returned  to  look  down  npou  it.  It  was  foamiug  aud  surging  at  a 
terrible  rate,  occasiooally  emitting  small  jets  of  hot  water  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  oriQce.  All  at  once  it  seemed  seized  with  a  fearful  spaam, 
and  rose  with  incredible  rapidity,  hardly  affording  ns^  time  to  flee  to  a 
safe  distance,  when  it  burst  from  the  orifice  with  terrific  momeutum, 
rising  in  a  column  the  t'nll  size  of  this  imnieose  aperture  to  the  height 
of  60  feet;  and  through  and  oat  of  the  apex  of  this  vast  aqueous 
mass,  five  or  six  lesser  jets  or  round  columns  of  water,  varying  in 
size  from  6  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  were  projected  to  the  marvdoiu 
height  of  250  feet.  Tbese  lesser  jets,  so  much  higher  than  the  maio 
column,  and  shooting  through  it,  doubtless  proceed  ftom  auxiliary 
pipes  leading  into  the  principal  orifice  near  the  bottom,  where  the  explo- 
sive force  is  greater.  If  the  theory  that  water  by  constant  boiling  be- 
comes explosive  when  freed  from  air  be  tme,  this  theory  rationally  ac- 
counts for  all  irregularities  in  the  ernptioiin  of  the  geysers. 
Fig.  58. 


This  grand  eruption  continued  for  twenty  minutes,  and  was  the  most 
magnificent  sight  we  ever  witnessed.  We  were  standing  on  the  side  of 
the  geyser  nearest  the  sun,  the  gleams  of  which  filled  the  sparkling  col- 
umn of  water  and  spray  with  myriads  of  rainbows,  whose  arches  were 
constautly  changing — clipping  and  fluttering  hither  and  thither,  and 
disappearing  ouly  to  be  succeeded  by  others,  again  and  again,  amid  the 
aqueous  column,  while  the  minute  globules  into  which  the  spent  jeti 
were  diffused  when  falling  sparkled  like  a  shower  of  diamonds,  and 
around  every  shadow  which  the  denser  clouds  of  vapor,  iuterruptiDg  the 
'  sun's  rays,  cast  upon  the  column,  could  be  seen  a  luminous  circle  radiant 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  prism,  and  resembling  the  halo  of  glory  repre- 
sented in  paintings  as  encircling  the  head  of  Divinity.  All  that  we 
had  previously  witnessed  seemed  tame  iu  comparison  with  the  perfect 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  display.  Two  of  these  wonderful  eruption* 
occurred  during  the  twenty-two  hours  we  remained  in  the  valley.  This 
geyser  we  named  "The  Giantess."  (Fig.  69.) 
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A  bundred  yards  distaot  from  The  Giantess  was  a  siliceous  con^,  very 
eymmetrical  but  fdiglitly  corrugated  apon  its  exterior  surface,  3  feet  in 
height  and  5  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  aud  haring  an  oval  ori&ce  24 
Pis-~59-  '^y    ^i   inches   in  diameter, 

with  scallo]ied  edges.  Not  one 
of  our  company  suii2)osed  that 
it  wasa  gej'ser;  andainougso 
many  wonders  it  had  ahuost 
escaped  notice.  While  we 
were  at  breal^fast  ui>on  the 
morning  of  our  departure  a  col- 
umn of  water,  entirely  filling 
the  crater,  shot  froai  it,  which, 
by  accurate  triangular  nieiis- 
urement,  we  found  to  be  219 
feet  in  height.  The  stream  did 
not  deflect  more  than  four  or 
five  degrees  from  a  vertical 
line,  aud  the  eruption  lasted 
eighteen  minutes.  We  named 
it  "The  Beehive."  (Fig.  W.) 

The  illustration  of  the  Gi- 
antess in  action,  for  the  use  of 
which  in  this  report,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the 
editors  of  Scribner's  Monthly, 
shows  most  admirably  the  anc- 
cession  of  impulses  by  which 
the  colnmii  of  water  is  held  up, 
apparently  so  steadily  for  so 
longatinie.  Wedidnotseetliis 
wonderful  geyser  in  operation 
during  our  visit:  but  it  has 
been  so  graphically  described 
by  Mr,  Lan^ord,  and  so  faith- 
fully depicted  by  Mr.  Aforan, 
the  artist,  that  little  more  need 
be  added. 

The  Fan  Geyser  consists  of 
a  group  of  five  geysers,  which 
play  at  one  time,  throwiiigthe 
water     in     every     direction. 
There  is  one  quite  conspicuous 
!  cone,    marked    on  the  chart, 
i  PjTamid,  which  is  now  extinct, 
except  that  from  the  summit 
[  steam  is  constantly  escaping. 
:  Thishasbeenageyser  of  some 
'■  importance,  and  has  built  up 
a  structure  25  feet  high,  ami 
,    I  100  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
Near  it  is  a  quiet  spring  with  a 
THi  GCAMTIS1.  most  elegButly  scalloped  rim. 

It  wonld  require  the  careful  stndy  of  a  month  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circamstaoces  to  obtain  full  and  clear  information  in  regard  to  all 
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the  geysers  of  this  basin.    I  have  therefore  leSt  undescribed  many  aa 
interesting  as  those  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

On  our  retnm  to  the  lake  from  this  basin,  we  passed  ap  the  Fire-Hole 
Eiver  to  its  source  in  the  divide.  Eailj  in  the  morning,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  valley,  the  grand  old  geyser  which  stands  sentinel  at  the 
hea<l  of  the  valley  gave  us  a  inaguiticent  parting  display,  and  with  little 
or  no  preliminary  warning  it  shot  np  a  column  of  wat«r  about  6  feet  io 
diameter  to  the  height  of  100  f>s.  6o. 

to  150  feet,  and  by  a  succes- 
sion of  impulses  seemed  to  .; 
bold  it  np  steadily  for  the  ! 
space  of  fifteen  minntes,  the  i 
(n^at  uiiiss  of  water  falling  : 
directly  baci;  into  the  basin,  ; 
and  dowiug  over  the  edges  4 
and  down  tlie  sides  in  large  j 
streams.  Wlion  tho  action  j 
ceases,  the  water  recedes  be-  ■ 
youd  sight,  and  uothing  is  { 
heard  but  the  occasional  es-  { 
cai*  of  steam  uutil  another  I 
exhibition  occurs.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  accommodating 
geysers  in  the  basin,  and  during  our  stay  played  once  an  hour  quite 
regularly.  On  account  of  its  apparent  regularity,  and  its  position 
overlooking  the  valley,  it  was  called  by  Messrs.  Langford  and  Doane 
"Old  Faithful."  It  has  built  up  a  crater  about  20  toot  high  around  its 
base,  and  all  about  it  are  decorations  similar  to  those  iireviously  de- 
scribed. 

On  the  morning  of  August  6,  we 
ascended  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  Fire-Hole  Eiver,  on  our  return  to 
the  hot-spring  camp  on  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  We  had  merely  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  physical 
phenomena  of  this  remarkable  val- 
ley. We  had  juat  barely  gleaned  a 
few  of  the  surface  observations, 
which  only  sharpened  our  desire  for 
a  larger  knowledge.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  geysers 
are  more  powerful  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  than  at  others.  We  saw 
'.  them  in  miclsumni^r,  when  the  sur- 
face watei's  are  greatly  diminished. 
In  the  spring,  at  the  time  of  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  the  display  of  the 
first-class  geysers  must  be  more  fre- 
qnent  and  powerful.  Temperatures  may  vary  somewhat,  though  those 
given  on  the  chart  may  be  relied  on  as  correct.  We  left  this  valley, 
with  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  hot  springs  and  geysers,  with  great 
regret 

Mr.  Elliott  has  sketched  an  ideal  section  of  a  portion  of  the  Upper 
Geyser  Valley,  (Fig.  63,)  which  may  convey  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  way  in,  which  we  may  suppose  the  waters  of  many  of  the  springs 
reach  the  surface.    The  lower  portion  of  the  section  is  basalt,  then  lake 


Fig. 
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or  local  drift  deposits,  and  thirdly  the  crust  of  silica  which  forms  a  floor  of 
greater  or  less  thieknesa  for  the  entire  valley, 

The  mouutains  which  form  the  divide  between  the  marces  of  the 
Madison  and  the  Yellowstone  are  very  high  and  steep.  After  traveling 
ahont  S  miles,  we  came  to  the  nearly  vertical  sides  of  the  maiu  <livide, 
which  is  composed  of  trachytic  basalt.  Immense  qnantities  of  broken 
rocks  had  fallen  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridges.  Little  lakes  occnr 
every  mile  or  so,  nestled  amonjr  the  pines  9,000  and  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  At  the  head  of  Fire- Hole  we  ascended  a  steep  ridRC,  with  al- 
most vertical  sides,  with  jast  room  to  travel,  to  the  summit  of  the  divide. 
Fig.  6a. 


OLD  FAITHFUL,  UFtlK  ClVm  BASIH,  nUK-BOU  UVIR. 

From  this  point  we  coald  look  back  and  obtain  a  fall  view  of  the  Madi- 
son Valley  with  its  branches,  and  the  liigh  volcanic  mountains  that 
inclose  it.  The  mountains  are  gashed  with  deep  gorges,  and  on  the 
sides  are  immense  qnantities  of  the  fragments  of  trachyte  and  obsid- 
ian. The  pines  grow  upon  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  where  they  are 
so  steep  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  ever  to  ascend.  The  ele- 
vation of  what  appeared  to  be  the  highest  point  of  our  route  was  9,500  feet, 
bnt  the  general  elevation  of  the  monntaia  snmmits  ia  abont  10,000  feet. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  isolated  peaks  rise  above  that  eleva- 
tion. * 
As  we  descended  the  moantaina  on  the  east  side,  we  saw  tljrongli  the 
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trees  what  we  tbongUt  at  flrat  was  one  of  the  arms  ot  tin  Yellowstone 

Lnke.     It  proved  to  be  Lake  Madisou,  a  most  be  lutiful  &liect  ol  water, 

sot  liUc  a  gem   among  the  moimtains,  with  the 

dense  pine  forests  extending  down  to  the  very 

shores.    A  lidge  or  promontory  extends  into  the 

hike  on  the  west  side  for  about  half  a  mile,  vhieh 

gives  it  a  lieart-ahaped  form.     It  is  about  three 

miles  from   north  to  suntb,  itud  two  from  eabt  to 

west.    The  shores  of  the  lake  are  paved    wLth 

masses  of  trachyte  and  obsidian. 

Leaving  ^kladison  Lake,  we  crossed  a  stcond 
high  basaltic  ridge,  and  descended  into  the  dnLin 
age  of  the  Yellowstone.  Dense  [tine  forests,  with 
here  and  there  open  grassy  glades,  deep  gullies 
which  seemed  to  have  no  water  except  during  the 
melting  of  the  snows  in  spnng,  occur  every  wher 
Old  hot-spring  deposits  occur  hero  and  there  cot 
ering  limited  areas.  Wecaint>ed  at  night  on  the 
shore  of  a  lake  which  seemed  to  have  no  ontlet 
It  is  simply  a  depression  wliich  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  surrounding  liilis.  It  is  mirshv 
aroQud  the  shores,  and  the  surface  is  covered 
thickly  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  1  irgo 
yellow  lily.  The  water  is  not  clear  and  cold  like  th  it 
of  the  other  mountain  lakes,  but  more  like  riiii 
water.  The  vegetation  was  very  luxuriant  all 
over  these  lowlands,  and  the  flowers  were  ibuii 
dant  and  varied.  The  lake  was  about  two  miles 
long  and  one  wide,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
ha<l  ever  been  observed  by  human  beings  belort 

The  follovviogmorning  we  reached  our  cami  it 
the  hot  springs,  on  the  southwest  arm  of  the  \l\ 
low  stone  Lake. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 
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As  an  appendix  to  this  chapter,  I  quote  a  few 
panignvphs  from  n  remarkably  interesting  thon{,li 
scarce  volume,  entitled  "New  Zealand:  its  Ihvsi  . 
eal  Geography,  Geology,  and  Natural  Histor>  by  T 
Dr.  Fenlinaiid  von  Hoclistetter.  The  hot  springs 
and  geysers  tif  New  Zealand  are  so  similar  to 
those  in  the  Y'ellowstone  Basin,  and  scarcely  less 
inferior  in  interest,  that  I  gladly  call  attention  to 
this  most  interesting  and  instructive  work.  The 
origin  of  these  Iiot  s[irings  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  all  over  the  world.  Those  in  Iceland  ha\e 
been  studied  by  the  ablest  scteutitic  men  from  all 
portions  of  the  world. 

The  second  extract  is  from  a  very  able  work  by 
Professor  Gustavo  I3ischof,  "  Researclies  into  the 
Interna)  Heat  of  the  Globe,"  (page  225.)  These  ex 
tracts  willservc  to  convey  the  opinions  of  eminent 
Bcientlflc  men  who  have  made  the  subject  of  hot  spnogs  i  special  study. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  HOOHSTETTBR'S  "  NEW  ZEALAND.'' 

^'  Both  kinds  of  springs  ow6  their  origin  to  the  water  permeating  the 
surface  and  sinking  through  fissares  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where 
it  becomes  heated  by  the  still  existing  volcanic  fires.  High-pressure 
steam  is  thus  generated,  which,  accompanied  by  volcanic  gases,  such 
as  muriatic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid,  rises  again  toward  the  colder  surface,  and  is  there  condensed  into 
hot  water.  The  over-heated  steam,  however,  and  the  gases  decompose 
the  rock  beneath,  dissolve  certain  ingredients,  and  deposit  them  on  the 
surface.  According  to  Bunsen's  ingenious  observations,  a  chronological 
succession  takes  place  in  the  co-operation  of  the  gases.  The  sulphurous 
acid  acts  first.  It  must  be  generated  theriB  where  rising  sulphur  vapor 
comes  into  contact  with  glowing  masses  of  rock.  Wherever  vapors  of 
sulphurous  acid  are  constantly  formed,  there  acid  springs,  or  solfataras, 
arise.  Incnistations  of  alum  are  very  common  in  such  places,  arising 
from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alumina  and  alkali  of  the  lavas ; 
another  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  lavas  is  gypsum,  pr  sulphate 
of  lime,  the  residuum  being  a  more  or  less  ferruginous  fumarole  clay,  the 
material  of  the  mud-pools.  To  the  sulphurous  acid  comes  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  produced  by  the  action  of  steam  upon  sulphides,  and  by  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous 
acid,  sulphur  is  formed,  which  in  all  solfataras  forms  the  characteristic 
precipitate,  while  the  decomposition  of  siliceous  incrustations  is  either 
entirely  wanting  or  quite  inconsiderable,  and  a  smell  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  is  but  rarely  noticed.  These  acid  springs  have  no  periodical 
outbursts  of  water. 

''  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  source  of  sulphurous  acid  becomes 
exhausted,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  alone  remains  active.  The  acid 
reaction  of  the  soil  disappears,  yielding  to  an  alkaline  reaction  by  the 
formation  of  sulphides.  At  the  same  time,  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
begins  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  thus  produced 
dissolve  the  silica,  which,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  deposits  in 
the  form  of  opal,  or  quartz,  or  siliceous  earth,  and  thus  the  shell  of  the 
springs  is  formed,  upon  the  structure  of  which  the  periodicity  of  the 
outbursts  depends.  Professor  Bunsen,  rejecting  the  antiquated  theory 
of  Makeuzie,  based  upon  the  existence  of  subterraneous  chambers,  from 
which  the  water,  from  time  to  time,  is  pressed  up  through  the  vapors 
accumulating  on  its  surface,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Hem 
fountain,  has  proved  in  the  case  of  the  great  geyser  that  the  periodical 
eruptions  or  explosions  essentially  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  frame 
of  siliceous  deposits,  with  a  deep,  flue-shaped  tube,  and  upon  the  sudden 
development  of  larger  masses  of  steam  from  the  overheated  water  in 
the  lower  portions  of  the  tube.  The  deposition  of  silica  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient for  the  formation  of  this  spring  apparatus  in  the  course  of  years 
takes  place  only  in  the  alkaline  springs.  Their  water  is  either  entirely 
neutral  or  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Silica,  chloride  of  sodium, 
carbonates,  and  sulphates  are  the  chief  ingredients  dissolved  in  it.  In 
the  place  of  sulphurous  acid  the  odor  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  some- 
times observed  in  these  springs. 

"  Therocks,  from  which  the  siliceous  hot  springs  of  New  Zealand  derive 
their  silica,  are  rhyolites,  and  rhyolithic  tufas,  containing  seventy  and  more 
per  cent,  of  sib'ca :  while  we  know  that  in  Iceland  palagouite,  and  pal- 
agonitic  tufas,  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  silica,  are  considered  as  the  material 
acted  upon  and  lixiviated  by  ttie  hot  water.  By  the  gradual  cooling  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  cen- 
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turies  the  hot  springs  also  will  gradaally  disappear ;  for  they  too  are 
but  a  transient  phenomenon  in  the  eternal  change  of  everything  cre- 
ated."— (Hochstetter's  New  Zealand,  English  translation,  p.  432.) 

EXTRACT   FROM  BISCHOP'S  "  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  INTERNAL  HEAT 

OF  THE  GLOBE.*^ 

"No  doubt  can  be  entertained  resi)ecting  the  nature  of  the  agent  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  geyser,  the  Strokr,  and  other  less  considerable 
springs,  are  thrown  to  such  an  immense  height.  It.is,  as  in  volcanoes,  a 
gaseous  body,  principally  aqueous  vapor.  We  may,  therefore,  very 
fsArly  agree  with  Exug  Y<in  Nidda,  and  consider  volcanoes  in  the  same 
light  as  intermittent  springs,  with  this  difference  only,  that  instead  of 
water,  they  throw  out  melted  matters. 

-  "  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  these  hot  springs  derive  their  temper- 
ature from  aqueous  vapors  rising  from  below.  When  these  vapors  are 
able  to  rise  freely  in  a  continual  column,  the  water  at  th^  different 
depths  must  have  a  constant  temperature,  equal  to  that  at  which  water 
would  boil  under  the  pressure  existing  at  the  respective  depths ;  hence 
the  constant  ebullition  of  the  permanent  springs  and  their  boiling  heat. 
If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  vapors  be  prevented  by  the  complicated 
wmdings  of  its  channels  from  rising  to  the  surface ;  if,  for  example,  they 
be  arrested  in  caverns,  the  temperature  in  the  upper  layers  of  water  must 
necessarily  become  reduced,  because  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  lost  by  evapo- 
ration at  the  surface,  which  cannot  be  replaced  from  below.  And  any 
circulation  of  the  layers  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  by  reason 
of  their  unequal  specific  gravities,  seems  to  be  very  much  interrupted 
by  the  narrowness  and  sinuosity  of  the  passage.  The  intermitting 
springs  of  Iceland  are  probably  caused  by  the  existence  of  caverns,  in 
which  the  vapor  is  retained  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  in 
the  channel  which  leads  to  the  surface.  Here  this  vapor  collects,  and 
presses  the  water  in  the  cavern  downward  until  its  elastic  force  becomes 
sufficiently  great  to  effect  a  passage  through  the  column  of  water  which 
confines  it.  The  violent  escape  of  the  vapor  causes  the  thunder-like 
subterranean  sound  and  the  trembling  of  the  earth  which  precedes 
each  eruption.  The  vapors  do  not  appear  at  the  surface  till  they  have 
heated  the  water  to  their  own  temperature.  When  so  much  vapor  has . 
escaped  that  the  expansive  force  of  that  which  remains  has  become  less  -. 
than  the  pressure  of  the  confining  column  of  water,  tranquillity  is  re- 
stored, and  this  lasts  until  such  a  quantity  of  vapor  is  again  collected 
as  to  produce  a  fresh  eruption.  The  spouting  of  the  spring  is  therefore 
repeated  at  intervals,  depending  upon  the  capacity  of  the  cavern,  the 
height  of  the  column  of  water,  and  the  heat  generated  below." 

The  various  groups  of  mud-springs,  or  salses^  which  are  described  in 
the  preceding' chapter  are  scarcely  less  interesting  and  instructive  than 
the  geysers.  The  following  analyses  of  the  sediment,  by  Professor 
Augustus  Steitz,  of  Montana,  for  Mr.  Langford,  will  be  useful  for  com- 
parison. The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  report  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale 
in  this  volume.  I  have  appended  a  few  analyses  of  the  hot-spring 
deposits  from  New  Zealand,  from  the  interesting  work  of  Dr.  Hoch? 
stetter. 

9  G  s 
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Analyses  of  mud  or  sediment  from  mud-springs. 


White  sediment 

Silica 42.2 

Magnesia 33.4 

Lime 17.8 

AlkaUes 6.6 


100.0 


Lavender  sediment. 

Silica 28.2 

Alumina 58.6 

Boracic  acid 3.2 

Oxide  of  iron 0.6 

Oxide  of  calcium 4. 2 

Water  and  loss 5.2 


100.0 


Fink  sediment 


Silica 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  calcium . 
Soda  and  pot^issa. 
Water  and  loss... 


32.6 

52. 4 

8.3 

4.2 

2.5 


100.0 


&Uoeous  deposits  of  hot  springs f  on  the  shores  of  the  Botomahana,  New  Zealand,  analyzed  by 

Mr.  Mayer. 


[No.  1,  TetaratA,  two 


samples,  a,  an  earthy,  powdery  xnass ;  b,  solidified  incmstation ;  Ko.  S,  Nagahapa; 
No.  3,  Whatapoho;  No.  4,  Otakapaarangi.] 


Silica 

Water  and  organic  sabstanccs. 

Sesquioxide  01  iron 

Alumina 

Lime 


ICagnesia. 
Alkalies. . 


a. 

86.03 
11.53 

1.21 

0.45 
0.40 
0.38 


b. 
84.78 
13.86 

1.27 


i 


1.09 


79.34 
14.50 


J  1.34    J 

{  3.87  [5 

<  0.  SB    5 

(  0.42  1 


1-S 

7.  99 

2.99 

0.64 
0.40 


86.80 
11.61 

^SUgbt  in. 

>  dication. 

Slight  in- 
dication. 


i 


I,  Pattison  (Philos.  Magazine,  1844,  p.  495)  and,  II,  Mallet  (Philos. 
Magazine  1,  853,  p.  285)  give  the  following  analyses  of  the  siliceous  de- 
posits on  the  hot  springs  of  Lake  Taupo,  withoat,  however,  specifying 
the  localities : 

L  n. 

Silica 77.35  94.20 

Alnmina 9.70  1.58 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 3.72  0.17 

Lime 1.54  Indication. 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.85 

Water 7.66  3.06 


99.97 


Specific  gravity 1.968 


99.86 
2.031 


OHAPTBE  VIL 

FROM  HOT  SPRING  CAMP,  ON  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE,  UP  PELICAN  CREEK 

AND  DOWN  EAST  FORK,  TO  BOTTLER'S  RANCH. 

We  were  joined  at  our  Hot  Spring  camp  by  Lieutenant  G.  0.  Doane, 
who  had  visited  this  region  the  pre\ious  year  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Washburn  and  Langford.  Captain  Tylex  and  Lieutenant  Grugan  had 
been  ordered  to  return,  with  most  of  the  escort,  to  Fort  Ellis,  and  they 
were  already  on  their  way  to  the  post  by  way  of  the  Madison  Valley. 
We  remained  here  for  a  day  or  two,  studying  the  hot  springs  and  rest- 
ing our  animals.  From  this  point  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Oarrington  com- 
menced the  survey  of  the  shore-line  of  the  lake  with  our  useful  little 
bark,  the  Anna.  Kiey  were  absent  seven  days,  and  during  the  time 
Bailed  around  the  entire  shore-line,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
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miles,  sketching  every  bay  or  indentation,  as  well  as  the  mountains  that 
inclose  it.  The  topographical  survey  was  continued  around  the  south 
and  west  shores  of  the  lake  with  perfect  success.  A  series  of  careful 
observations  for  elevations  were  taken  at  all  our  permanent  camps,  as 
well  as  at  other  suitable  localities ;  so  that  the  height  of  the  lake  above 
the  sea^  may  be  regarded  as  very  accurately  attained. 

A  small  party  in  charge  of  Mr.  Stevenson  returned  from  Hot  Spring 
camp  to  Bottler's  Banch,  by  way  of  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  to  obtain 
addhiional  supplies.  On  tlie  evening  of  August  9,  we  camped  at  the  head 
of  the  main  bay,  west  of  Flat  Mountain.  Our  hunters  returned,  after 
diligent  search  for  two  and  a  half  days,  with  only  a  black-tailed  deer, 
which,  though  poor,  was  a  most  important  addition  to  our  larder.  It 
seems  that  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  elk  and 
deer  resort  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  to  escape  from  the  swarms 
of  flies  in  the  lowlands  about  the  lake.  Tracks  of  game  could  be  seen 
everywhere,  but  none  of  the  animals  themselves  were  to  be  found. 
Our  course  around  the  lake  was  intended  to  follow  the  shore  as  far  as 
possible.  Wo  made  our  way  among  the  dense  pines  or  over  the  fallen 
timber,  sometimes  in  grassy  glades,  through  marshes,  or  by  lily-cov- 
ered lakes.  The  little  streams,  which  are  at  this  season  mostly  dry, 
have  worn  deep  gullies  through  the  superficial  beds,  showing  the  old 
lake  deposits  to  have  been  from  200  to  600  feet  in  thickness. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  August  10,  at  the  west  base  of  Flat  Moun- 
tain, the  thermometer  stood  at  15 J^^  and  water  was  frozen  in  my  tent  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  rocks  of  Red  Mountain  are  trachyte,  with 
a  purplish  tinge,  quite  hard,  and  somewhat  spotted  and  banded.  Some 
portions  of  the  mountain  are  very  red,  and  from  this  fact  it  derives  its 
name.  Those  of  Flat  Mountain  are  the  same  in  texture  and  color.  From 
the  summit  of  Flat  Mountain  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  hake. '  Three 
islands  were  visible,  one  of  them  quite  small,  200  yards  long,  covered 
with  i>ine  timber.  It  is  really  an  elevated  ridge  of  sand.  The  other 
two  are  about  a  mile  in  length,  also  covered  with  a  dense  giowth  of  pines. 
Along  the  shores  of  these  islands  are  bluff  banks  of  stratified  volcanic 
sand,  50  feet  high.  All  these  islands  are  probably  elevated  portions  of 
the  old  lake-bed,  which  have  gradually  risen  above  the  surface  as  the 
waters  of  the  present  lake  diminish.  To  the  westward  a  still  higher 
range  can  be  seen,  and  near  it  Heart  Lake,  and  still  further  west  Mad- 
ison Lake,  embosomed  among  the  mountains.  On  the  long  points  or 
fingers,  as  it  were,  that  extend  out  into  the  lake,  are  several  small  lily- 
ponds,  and  open  meadow-spaces,  covered  with  thick  grass.  The  general 
view,  however,  consists  of  an  outer  range  or  rim  of  volcanic  peaks,  from 
10,000  to  11,000  feet  high,  with  the  inner  portions,  or  belt  of  lower  hills 
and  ridges,  black  with  the  dense  forests  of  pine,  but  relieved  here  and 
there  by  a  small  lake,  or  an  open  meadow  glade.  The  altitude  of  Flat 
Mountain  is  9,704  feet. 

From  this  high  point,  with  the  grand  basin  spread  out  before  us,  we 
may  again  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  its  origin.  On  all  sides,  and 
among  the  foot-hills,  the  debris,  which  consist  of  fragments  of  trachyte^ 
are  enormous.  Steps  produced  by  slides  can  be  seen  most  clearly  by 
looking  over  the  dark  mass  of  pines.  We  still  believe  that  the  basin 
was  at  first  a  depression,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  volcanic  forces 
which  built  up  the  surrounding  groups  of  mountain  peaks,  and  formed 
a  reservoir  for  their  drainage,  but  that  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  erosion. 
A  vast  amount  of  material  has  been  ground  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
from  the  sides  of  the  basin,  to  form  the  extensive  modern  deposit  which 
we  meet  with  everywhere. 
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Leaving  our  camp  at  Flat  Monntain,  we  ascended  the  high  hills, 
among  the  fallen  timber,  taking  a  coarse  about  southeast,  passed  over 
the  divide,  and  at  night  found  ourselves  on  the  head- waters  of  Snake 
Biver.  The  rocks,  as  usual,  were  trachy tic  basalt,  for  the  most  part ;  but 
in  ascending  the  divide  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  we  find  Carboniferous 
limestones,  with  the  accompanying  clays,  in  one  locality.  Examples  of 
the  exfoliation  of  the  igneous  roc^  are  very  common. 

Between  Flat  Mountain  and  the  Yellowstone  Eange  the  divide  is  very 
low.  The  sources  of  some  of  the  branches  of  Snake  Biver  extend  up 
within  two  miles  of  the  lake,  and  the  elevation  is  not  more  than  400  feet 
above  the  lake  level.  This  is  what  has  been  hitherto  understood  as 
"Two  Ocean  Pass."'  The  separation  of  the  drainage  between  the 
Yellowstone  Basin  and  Snake  Biver  is  complete.  The  valley  of  Snake 
Biver  is  very  pleasantly  diversified  with  meadow-like  openings  and 
dense  forests  of  pines.  Some  of  these  glades  are  two  to  four  miles  long 
and  one  to  two  miles  wide.  This  transition  from  forest  to  meadow  con- 
tinues all  along  the  river  and  its  branches,  from  their  sources  to  the 
junction  with  the  Columbia. 

From  our  camp  on  Snake  Biver,  we  traveled  north  of  east  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  broad  lowlands  are  most  pleasantly  diversified  with 
groves  of  pines  and  fine  grassy  meadows,  and  numbers  of  streams,  some 
of  which  were  of  considerable  size,  flowed  from  the  mountains  into  the 
lake.  One  of  these  creeks  was  75  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep.  All 
the  rocks  we  met  with  were  basalt  and  basaltic  breccia.  The  Yellowstone 
Bange.  so  far  as  I  could  examine  it,  was  composed  of  breccia,  though  it 
undoubtedly  contains  a  nucleus  of  trachyte ;  for  the  masses  of  it,  which 
could  not  have  been  transported  far,  were  scattered  over  the  surface. 
We  crossed  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  which  is  about 
three  miles  wide,  and  pitched  our  tents  upon  a  sort  of  terrace  on  the 
east  side  of  the  southeast  arm,  80  feet  above  the  water-level  of  the  lake. 
From  this  point  we  made  a  small  side  trip  to  the  source  of  the  Upper  Yel- 
lowstone, and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Snake  Biver.  The  entire  region 
is  one  of  great  interest.  On  the  morning  of  August  12, 1  started  up  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Doane  and 
Schonborn,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  geological  as  well  as 
topographical  survey  of  the  district  lK)rderin^  the  great  divide.  Five 
streams  of  water  flow  into  the  Upper  Yellowstone  from  the  mountains  on 
either  side  of  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  veg- 
etation is  fresh,  greeu,  and  most  abundant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
valley  in  the  West  that  presents  as  fine  a  picture  to  the  eye.  On  either 
side,  the  valley,  which  is  about  three  miles  wide,  is  walled  in  by  dark,  som- 
ber rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  which  have  J^een  weathered  into  remarkable 
architectural  forms.  Looking  up  the  valley  from  some  high  point,  one 
could  almost  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  ruins  of  some 

Sigantic  city,  so  much  like  old  castles,  cathedrals  of  every  age  and  clime, 
0  these* rocks  appear;  add  to  this,  the  singular  vertical  furrows  which 
are  cut  deep  into  the  sides  and  render  more  striking  their  antiquated  ap- 
pearance. At  the  base  of  the  wall-like  ridges  of  the  valley,  immense 
masses  of  volcanic  breccia  have  fallen  down  from  the  mountain-tops,  in 
many  instances  crushing  down  the  pines  along  their  path.  About  fifteen 
miles^  above  the  lake  the  valley  terminates  abruptly,  the  mountains 
rising  like  walls,  and  shutting  off  the  country  beyond.  The  river  here 
separates  into  three  main  branches,  with  here  and  there  smaller  ones, 
which  bring  the  aggregated  waters  of  the  melted  snows  from  the  sum- 
mits of  their  bare  volcanic  peaks.  Just  at  the  head  of  the  valley  there 
is  a  little  lake,  but  not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards  in  width. 
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The  lake  which  has  been  placed  on  the  maps  as  Bridger's  Lake  has  no 
real  existence. 

From  the  head  of  the  main  valley  we  ascended  the  mountains  on  the 
west  side,  and  from  the  summit  of  a  high  peak  the  whole  basin  with 
the  divide  was  brought  within  the  scope  of  our  vision.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  on  every  side,  bare,  bald  peaks,  domes,  ridges  in  great 
numbers  could  be  seen.  At  least  one  hundred  peaks,  worthy  of  a  name, 
could  be  located  within  the  radius  of  our  vision.  The  rocks  everywhere, 
though  massive,  black,  and  deeply  furrowed  vertically,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  horizontal  stratification.  In  some  instances  the  furrows  are  so 
regular  that  the  breccia  has  a  columnar  appearance.  The  summits  of  the 
mountains  are  entirely  composed  of  breccia.  Angular  masses  of  trachyte, 
10  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  are  inclosed  in  the  volcanic  cement  Most  of  the 
fragments  are  small,  varying  from  an  inch  to  several  feet,  seldom  much 
worn.  We  camped  at  night  near  a  small  lake,  by  the  side  of  a  bank  of 
snow,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  the  short  spring  grass  and  flowers 
all  around  us.  There  are  but  two  seasons  on  these  mountain  summits, 
spring  and  winter.  In  August  the  fresh  new  grass  may  be  seen  spring- 
ing up  where  a  huge  bank  of  snow  has  disappeared.  The  little  spring- 
flowers,  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  inches  high,  cover  the  ground ; 
Clatonia^  VioUij  BanunculuSy  and  many  others.  The  following  morning 
we  traveled  for  several  miles  along  a  ridge  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  from  one  side  of  which  the  waters  flowed  into  the  Pacific, 
and  on  the  other,  into  the  Atlantic.  To  the  westward  the  outlines  of  the 
Teton  Eange,  with  its  saw-like  or  shark-teeth  summits,  were  most  clearly 
visible.  They  seemed  to  be  covered  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow. 
Prom  whatever  point  of  view  one  can  see  the  Teton  Eange,  the  sharp- 
pointed  peaks  have  the  form  of  huge  sharks'  teeth.  To  the  southward,  for 
fifty  miles  at  least,  nothing  but  igneous  rocks  can  bo  seen.  Toward  the 
Tetons  there  is  a  series  of  high  ridges,  of  which  the  Teton  Range  seemed 
to  be  the  central  one.  These  ridges,  which  pass  off  from  the  main  Teton 
Range,  incline  to  the  northeast,  and  vary  in  height  from  9,500  to  10,500 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  1,000  to  1,800  feet  above  the  valleys  at  their 
base. 

We  ascended  one  of  the  high  ridges,  (not  the  highest,  however,)  and 
found  it  to  be  1,650  feet  above  the  valley  at  its  foot.  The  northeast 
side  is  like  a  steep  roof,  while  the  southwest  side  breaks  off  abruptly. 
From  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the  view  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  To 
the  westward  the  entire  country,  for  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  seems  to 
have  been  thrown  up  into  high]  sharp  ridges,  with  gorges  1,000  to  1,500 
feet  in  depth.  Beautiful  lakes,  grassy  meadows  also,  come  within  the 
vision.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  wonderful  and  attractive  region  for 
the  explorer.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  traveler  to  make  his  way 
among  these  grand  gorges,  penetrating  every  valley,  and  ascending 
every  mountain  or  ridge.  The  best  of  grass,  wood,  water,  and  game  are 
abundant  to  supply  the  wants  of  himself  or  animals. 

I  think  that  numerous  passes  could  be  found  from  the  valley  of  Snake 
River  to  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  many 
points  on  the  south  rim  of  the  basin  where  a  road  could  be  made  with 
ease  into  the  valley  of  Snake  River.  From  this  ridge  it  would  seem  that 
there  could  be  but  little  difference  in  the  altitude  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake 
and  Heart  Lake,  and  they  cannot  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  apart, 
and  yet  the  latter  is  one  of  the  sources  of  Snake  River.  The  little 
branches  of  Snake  River  nearly  interlace  with  some  strefims  that  flow 
into  the  lake,  and  the  gullies  come  up  within  two  miles  of  the  shore-line. 
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There  is  a  very  narrow  dividing  ridge  in  one  place,  between  the  drain- 
age, which  may  be  within  one  mile  of  the  lake. 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  report,  the  rocks  of  this 
basin  are  mostly  volcanic,  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  divide,  between  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  sources  of  the  Snake,  the  series  of  ridges  extending 
southward  to  the  Tetons  are  largely  sedimentary.  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones occupy  restricted  areas,  while  some  of  the  highest  ridges  are  made 
up  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata.  One  ridge,  the  summit  of  which 
was  over  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  overlooks  the  country  for  fifty 
miles  in  every  direction,  is  the  exact  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
drainage  of  the  two  basins.  On  the  summit  and  north  side  of  the  ridge 
the  rocks  were  smooth,  as  if  vast  masses  of  snow  and  ice  had  slidden 
down  for  ages.  The  rocks  are  composed  of  somber-brown  and  rusty 
grayish-brown  sandstones,  iii  which  I  found  great  quantities  of  leaves 
of  deciduous  trees.  There  was  one  fern  and  a  palm  of  huge  dimensions. 
From  these  exposures  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  I  draw  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  have  done  so  many  times  previously,  that  the  unchanged  rocks 
either  now  exist  or  have  existed  all  over  the  Northwest ;  that  they  may 
have  been  removed  by  erosion,  concealed  by  overflows  of  igneous  mate- 
rial, or  thrown  up  into  ridges;  but  the  one  final  conclusion  is,  that  they 
extended  all  over  the  region  about  the  sources  of  these  great  rivers,  in 
a  horizontal  position,  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological  period. 

On  our  return  to  the  east  side  of  the  lake  from  the  sources  of  Snake 
River,  we  followed  down  the  valley  of  a  little  stream  that  has  its  origin 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  As  it  flowed  toward  the  lake,  it  cut  a  deep  chan- 
nel into  the  lake  deposits,  sometimes  50  to  100  feet,  well  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  materials.  It  was  composed  at  the  bottom  of  grayish- 
white  clays,  passing  up  into  a  sort  of  bowlder  dex>osit,  all  derived  from 
the  degradation  of  volcanic  rocks. 

We  may  here  discuss  for  a  moment,  in  general  terms,  the  geolo- 
gical character  of  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  The 
Upper  Yellowstone  River  rises  in  the  high  volcanic  range  which  shuts 
ofl:  the  Yellowstone  Basin  from  the  Wind  River  drainage,  forming 
what  is  usually  called  the  grejit  water-shed  of  the  continent.  The 
range  of  mountains  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  Yellowstone 
Basin  gives  origin  to  the  waters  of  the  Snake  River,  which  flow  west 
into  the  Pacific,  to  those  of  Green  River,  which  flow  southward  into 
the  Great  Colorado,  and  to  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Upon  the  east  and  southeast  sides,  the  mountains  seem  to  be  entirely 
of  volcanic  origin;  they  are  also  among  the  ruggedest  and  most  iuac- 
accessible  ranges  on  the  continent.  From  the  valley  of  Wind  River 
they  present  a  nearly  vertical  wall  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  high,  which 
has  never  been  scaled  by  white  man  or  Indian;  but  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snows  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  From  any  high  iwint  a 
chaotic  mass  of  peaks  of  every  variety  of  form  may  be  seen  extending 
from  the  Snake  River  Valley  to  the  lower  canon  of  the  Yellowstone. 
The  general  level  of  the  summits  is  about  10,000  feet,  but  some  of  the 
higher  peaks  reach  10,500  to  11,000  feet.  Many  of  them  are  the  nuclei 
of  old  volcanic  cones,  composed  of  very  compact  trachyte;  others  are 
portions  of  the  rim  of  a  vast  crater.  Mounts  Doane  and  Stevenson  are 
fragments  of  the  rim  of  an  immense  crater,  the  layers  of  trachyte  inclin- 
ing from  the  basin  on  every  side;  some  of  the  centers  of  effusion  were 
long  fissures,  forming  ridges.  All  around  these  nuclei,  and  sometimes 
reaching  nearly  to  the  summits,  are  the  volcanic  conglomerates  or  brec- 
cias in  horizontal  strata.  Even  the  highest  portions  of  the  mountains, 
the  broad  ridges  that  form  the  very  water-shed,  are  composed  ot  these 
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breccias,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  even  conceal  the  great  mass 
of  compact  trachyte  rocks.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  true  trachyte  rodcs  are  exposed  only  in  the  form  of  cones,  here  and 
there,  while  the  great  mass  on  the  surface  is  the  breccia.  They  are 
continually  disintegrating,  so  that  all  over  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  among  the  foot-hills  there  are  immense  quantities  of  debris ;  not 
un&equently  huge  masses  are  gradually  broken  off  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  by  the  combined  action  of  water  and  ice,  leaving  a  vertical 
wall  50  to  200  feet  or  more  in  height. 

From  our  camp  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  we  ascended  Mounts 
Doane  and  Stevenson.  Between  tbe  lake  shore  and  the  summits  of 
these  peaks,  there  is  a  succession  of  ridges,  which  measured  8,500, 8,800, 
9,000,  9,200,  9,400  feet,  &c.  These  peaks,  with  an  intermediate  lower 
portion,  form  a  part  of  the  rim  of  a  huge  crater,  and  on  the  inner  side 
the  layers  of  trachyte  appear  like  strata,  inclining  from  the  crater  10^. 
The  rocks  are  somewhat  varied  in  texture,  more  or  less  compact,  but 
mostly  very  compact  hornblende  trachyte.  Near  the  summit  the  rocks 
are  slightly  porous,  true  basalt,  as  if  they  had  not  been  subjected  to 
much  pressure.  Some  of  the  rocks  are  red  or  ashen-gray,  and  have  a 
slaty  cleavage;  the  volcanic  breccia  rises  to  the  height  of  2,000  to  2,500 
feet  above  the  lake. 

On  the  east  side,  the  proofs  of  the  former  elevation  of  the  lake  may 
be  seen  300  to  500  feet  high  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  little 
streams  that  cut  through  the  lower  hills,  along  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
expose  150  to  200  feet  of  stratified,  recent  deposits.  IJear  Steam  Point 
the  waters  of  the  lake  have  washed  the  shores  for  two  or  three  miles, 
so  as  to  expose  100  to  150  feet  of  strata,  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and 
gravel  at  the  bottom,  passing  up  into  fine  sand,  and  at  the  top  consider- 
able thickness  of  coarse  sandstone  and  conglomerates.  All  these  modem 
deposits  have  been  permeated  and  in  part  cemented  with,  the  silica 
of  the  old  hot  springs.  We  have  said  enough  about  the  modern  lake 
deposits  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  and 
form  a  portion  of  the  geological  history  of  this  basin.  We  shall  only 
allude  to  them  hereafter  as  we  meet  them  in  our  travels. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  for  extinct  springs  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  southeast  arm  of  the  lake,  at  the  head  of  Alum  Creek, 
and  marked  on  the  map  ^^  Brimstone  Basin.''  For  half  a  mile  before 
reaching  this  spot  the  air  is  filled  with  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  smelL 
33ie  deposit  is  mostly  silica,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sulphur 
mingled  with  it.  In  the  bed  of  the  little  stream  that  passes  through 
the  basin  are  numerous  small  springs,  from  which  bubbles  of  gas  are 
constantly  escaping,  probably  sulphureted  hydrogen.  The  little  creek 
which  passes  through  the  basin  rises  in  the  higher  ridges  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, and,  as  it  passes  through  the  spring  deposit,  is  rendered  turbid 
like  milk.  The  channel  is  coated  with  a  creamy-white  material,  silica 
and  sulphur;  old  pine  logs,  which  must  once  have  formed  large  trees, 
now  lie  prostrate  in  every  direction  over  the  basin.  It  covers  an  area 
of  about  three  miles  in  extent,  and,  in  some  instances,  a'\'ertical  thick- 
ness of  50  feet  was  exposed.  Not  a  trace  of  any  spring  could  be  found 
^rith  a  temperature  above  ordinary  spring-water.  From  all  appear- 
ances, this  basin  must  have  been  active  within  a  comparatively  modem 
period.  It  is  true,  however,  that  these  springs  are  continually  becoming 
extinct,  and  have  done  so  ever  since  the  great  period  of  volcanic  activity 
in  this  region. 

The  hot-spring  district,  above  and  below  Steam  Point,  is  quite  inter- 
esting, as  showing  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  veiy  important  ^<^\i3^. 
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The  hot-spring  area  extends  about  five  miles  along  the  lake  shore,  and 
is  about  two  miles  wide.  Steam  Point  has  been,  at  one  time,  covered 
with  very  active  springs,  but  now  they  are  fast  becoming  extinct.  Two 
steam-vents  are  now  in  operation,  sending  forth  steam  with  a  noise 
like  that  of  the  escape-pipe  of  a  steamboat.  A  number  of  small  sim- 
mering springs  are  scattered  around  these  vents.  There  is  here  a  thick- 
ness of  200  feet  of  conglomerate,  which  is  made  up  largely  of  hot-spring 
deposits.  The  lake  seems  to  have  beaten  against  the  shore,  and  worn 
away  a  large  portion,  leaving  a  bluff  wall  50  feet  high  above  water-level. 
A  large  mass  of  the  conglomerate  has  been  cut  off  by  the  waves,  and 
left  in  the  lake  100  feet  from  the  bluff  shore.  South  of  Steam  Point, 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  springs  of  various 
temperatures,  from  110°  to  192°.  Some  are  quiet,  some  bubbling  quite 
briskly,  and  others  are  true  boiling  springs.  The  little  steam-vents  are 
lined  with  siilphur.  About  a  mile  east  of  Uie  point,  around  a  little  lake, 
ther^  is  an  extensive  group  of  springs.  The  ground  is 'covered  with 
sulphur,  alum,  common  salt,  &c.,  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron.  Thick  de- 
posits of  silica,  often  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron  or  sulphur,  attest  the 
former  existence  of  a  much  larger  system  of  springs  than  we  find  here 
at  the  present  time.  At  one  point,  in  the  bed  of  the  little  creek  that 
flows  into  the  small  lake,  which  is  10  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  there  is 
a  large  spring  that  boils  up  very  fiercely,  and  yet  the  temperature  is  not 
above  that  of  the  water  of  the  creek  itself.  The  agitation  of  the  water 
must  be  due  to  the  escape  of  gas  alone.  At  Steamboat  Point,  and  around 
the  little  lake,  the  ground  is  in  places  perforated,  like  a  cullender,  with  the 
little  simmering  vents,  which  'denote,  I  think,  the  last  stages  of  a  system 
of  larger  springs- 
Proceeding  southward  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  we  meet  with 
the  springs  and  steam-vents,  in  gi*eater  or  less  numbers,  scattered 
along  the  shore— 18Go,  183o,  185o,  178o  will,  perhaps,  give  the  aver- 
age temperatures — all  quiet,  bubbling,  or  boiling  springs.  Sulphur  Hills, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  is  another  of  the  magnificent  ruins,  of  which 
only  a  few  steam-vents  now  remain.  The  deposit,  however,  is  a  large 
one,  and  covers  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  an  elevation  of  600  feet 
along  the  lake  shore,  the  huge  wiiite  mass  of  silica  covering  an  area 
of  about  half  a  mile  square,  and  can  be  seen  from  any  position  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  appears  in  the  distance  like  a  huge  bank  of  snow.  In 
the  valley  near  Pelican  Creek,  a  few  springs  are  issuing  from  beneath 
the  crust,  distributing  their  waters  over  the  bottom,  and  depositing  the 
oxide  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  silica,  forming  the  most  beautiful  blending 
of  gay  colors.  Although  the  waters  of  the  springs  are  ICOo,  yet  the 
channels  are  lined  with  a  thick  growth  of  mosses  and  other  plants,  and  in 
the  water  is  an  abundance  of  vividly  green  algous  vegetation.  The  great 
mass  of  hot-spring  material  built  up  here  cannot  be  less  than  400  feet 
in  thickness.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  pudding-stone  and  conglomerate. 
Some  of  the  rounded  masses  inclosed  in  the  fine  white  siliceous  cement 
are  themselves  pure  white  silica,  and  are  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  plain,  from  the  evidence  still  remaining,  that  this  old  ruin  has  been 
the  theater  of  tremendous  geyser  action  at  some  period  not  very  i^emote ; 
that  the  steam-vents,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  only  the  dying 
stages.  These  vents  or  chimneys  are  most  richly  adorned  with  brilliant 
yellow  sulphur,  sometimes  a  hard  amorphous  coating,  and  sometimes 
in  delicate  crystals  that  vanish  like  frost-work  at  the  touch.  It  se^ms 
that  it  is  during  the  last  stages  of  these  springs  that  they  adorn  them- 
selves with  their  brilliant  and  vivid  colors. 
.   We  will  now  bid  farewell  to  this  remarkable  lake-basin,  and,  taking  a 
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northeasterly  coarse,  pass  up  the  valley  of  Pelican  Greek,  and  cross  the 
moantains  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Yellowstone.  We  have  endeavored 
to  explore  the  great  basin  with  all  the  care  that  onr  time  and  facilities 
would  permit  Much  has  been  left  undone,  but  we  feel  certain  that  we 
have  obtained  information  enough  to  convince  our  readers  that  the  region 
we  have  examined  is  invested  with  profound  interest.  We  have  explored, 
with  much  care  and  detail,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  known 
world.  Our  soundings,  which  are  expressed  on  the  chart  in  fathoms, 
show  that  its  greatest  depth  is  300  feet.  According  to  a  carefal  series 
of  soundings  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  by  Mr.  Dieflfendorf,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  deepest  channels  for  a  steamer,  the  average  depth 
is  only  about  12  feet,  while  the  greatest  depth  was  found  to  be  only  60 
feet,  and  that  was  between  Antelope  Island  and  Stansbury  Island. 

We  traveled  up  the  valley  of  Pelican  Creek  about  eighteen  miles.  Hot 
springs  were  scattered  along  the  bottom,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size  and  beauty.  There  were  many  dead  and  dying  ones,  some  of 
which  indicated  great  age:  the  immediate  bottom  is  incrusted  with 
the  silica.  The  average  width  of  the  valley  is  about  two  miles,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year  (August  23)  the  grass  and  other  vegetation  is 
very  fresh  and  abundant.  If  it  were  not  for  the  elevation  and  climate^ 
this  valley  would  soon  be  filled  with  enterprising,  thriving  ranchmen 
and  farmers.  The  valley  itself  is  underlaid  with  the  modern  lake 
deposits,  which  extend  up  almost  to  the  divide.  It  is  plain,  from  a  sys- 
tem of  terraces  more  or  less  distinct,  that  the  lake  once  extended  high 
up  the  valley,  and  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  present 
exuberance  of  vegetation  are  due  to  this  fact.  The  broken  range  of 
hills  and  mountains  that  inclose  it  on  either  side  are  covered  witii 
forests  of  pine,  and  the  rocks  are  entirely  of  volcanic  origin — ^the 
trachytes  and  conglomerate.  Ten  miles  up  the  creek  is  a  pretty  little 
cascade,  where  the  waters  pour  over  a  descent  of  15  feet,  which  is  formed 
of  stratified  sand  and  clay.  Above  the  cascade  there  is  a  wall  60  feet 
high,  composed  of  Pliocene  deposits.  From  the  divide  the  view  is  far 
extended  and  very  fine.  The  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Yellowstone,  with  its 
group  of  hot  springs,  with  the  deep  side-caiions  that  lead  into  it,  and  the 
dense  forests  of  pines,  and  the  north  rim  of  the  basin,  with  the  bald, 
black  summits  of  the  volcanic  peaks  projecting  above  the  tree  vegetation, 
all  are  presented  to  the  eye  at  a  single  glance. 

We  camped  at  night  on  the  summit  of  the  divide,  between  the  valleys 
of  the  East  Fork  and  the  main  Yellowstone,  by  the  side  of  a  little  lake 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  wonderful  group  of  x>eaks  which  extend 
along  the  source  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  branches  of  the  Big  Horn, 
fr^m  the  lake  itself  to  the  lower  canon,  which  constitute  on  the  map,  the 
Heart  and  Snow  Eanges,  were  in  full  view,  with  all  their  rugged  grand- 
eur. The  basaltic  cones  and  broken  rims  of  huge  craters  were  clearly 
visible,  while  the  equally  lofty  but  more  rounded,  dome-like,  conglomer- 
ate peaks  could  be  easily  detected  by  their  style  of  weathering.  Deep, 
almost  vertical  gorges,  led  down  into  the  valley  of  the  East  Fork  on  the 
east  side  of  us,  and  on  the  west  into  the  main  Yellowstone.  Here  and 
there  a  white  patch  on  the  mountain-side  or  in  a  valley,  looking  like  a 
bank  of  snow,  showed  the  former  existence  of  a  group  of  springs. 

We  descended  to  the  valley  of  the  East  Fork,  and  camped  the  night 
of  August  24  at  the  junction  of  the  two  main  branches.  Here  we  spent 
one  day  exploring  the  east  branch  of  the  East  Fork,  which  has  its  sources 
high  up  among  the  most  rugged  and  almost  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
basaltic  range.  There  are  several  wonderfully  jagged  peaks  about  the 
sources  of  this  branch,  which  rise  up  10,000  to  11,000  feet  aboy^  t^\^<^ 
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I  ascended  one  of  the  highest,  though  not  the  highest,  and  found  it  10,050 
feet.  The  general  average  of  these  peaks  is  about  10,000  feet.  The 
summits  of  these  high  peaks  are  all  close,  compact  trachyte,  while  all 
around  the  sides  are  built  up  walls  of  stratified  conglomerate.  It  is  plain 
that  all  of  them  are  the  nuclei  of  old  volcanoes.  The  trachyte  may 
sometimes  be  concealed  by  the  conglomerates,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  each  one  has  formed  a  center  of  effusion.  Large  quantities  of  sili- 
cifled  wood  are  found  among  the  conglomerates,  mostly  inclosed  in  the 
volcanic  cement,  evidently  thrown  out  of  the  active  craters  with  the 
fhkgments  of  basalt.  My  impression  is,  that  when  the  old  volcanoes 
disgorged  their  contents  into  the  great  lake  of  waters  around,  they 
threw  out  also  portions  from  the  sedimentary  formations,  and  thus  the 
silicifled  wood  comes  from  the  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  beds,  which  may 
have  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  crater.  At  any  rate,  these 
woods  belong  to  the  Coal  Series  of  the  West,  and  they  are  scattered  pro- 
fusely among  the  conglomerates.  Interlaced  among  the  massive  beds  of 
volcanic  conglomerates,  are  some  layers  of  a  light-gray  or  whitish,  sandy 
clay,  which  show  that  the  whole  breccia  or  conglomerates,  with  the  inter- 
calated layers  of  clay  or  sand,  were  deposit^  in  water  like  any  sedi- 
mentary water  rocks. 

Upon  the  east  branch  are  a  few  interesting  ruins  of  springs.  There 
is  one  very  curious  mammiform  mound,  about  forty  feet  high,  built 
up  by  overlapping  layers,  like  the  ''Cap  of  Liberty^  on  Gardiner's 
ffiver,  only  by  much  less  hydrostatic  force.  The  material  is  principally 
calcareous.  Tbis  cone  is  a  complete  ruin.  No  water  issues  from  it  at 
the  present  time,  and  none  of  the  springs  in  the  vicinity  are  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  brook- water ;  sulphur,  alum,  and  other  chemical 
deposits  are  abundant.  This  old  ruin  is  a  fine  example  of  the  tendency 
of  the  cone  to  close  up  its  summit  in  its  dying  stages.  The  top  of 
the  cone  is  somewhat  broken ;  but  it  is  18  feet  in  diameter  at  this  time, 
and  near  the  center  there  is  a  hole  or  chimney  2  inches  in  diameter, 
plainly  a  steam-vent.  This  marks  the  closing  history  of  this  spring. 
The  inner  portions  of  this  small  chimney  are  lined  with  white  enamel, 
thickly  coated  with  sulphur,  which  gives  it  a  sulphur-yellow  hue.  The 
base  upon  which  the  cone  rests  varies  in  thickness.  On  the  east  side 
huge  masses  have  been  broken  off,  exposing  a  vertical  wall  20  feet  high, 
built  up  of  tbin  horizontal  laminse  of  limestone.  On  the  west  side  the  wall 
is  not  quite  as  high,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  feet.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  it  was  at  first  an  overflowing  spring,  depositing  thin  horizontal  layers, 
until  it  built  up  a  broad  base  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height;  then  it  gradu- 
ally became  a  spouting  spring,  building  up  with  overlapping  layers  like 
the  thateh  on  a  house,  until  it  closed  itself  at  the  top  and  ceased. 

We  may  inquire  again  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  lime  in  this  cone.  Not 
over  a  mile  below  the  spring,  the  Carboniferous  limestone  comes  to  the 
surface,  and  as  we  follow  the  river  down  toward  its  juncture  with  the 
main  Yellowstone,  it  soon  becomes  400  feet  in  thickness;  hence  we 
know  that  these  limestones  extend  under  the  valley  of  this  east  branch, 
and  that  the  waters  passed  up  through  them,  and  thus  we  have  a  pre- 
dominance of  lime  instead  of  silica,  as  is  the  case  at  Gardiner's  Biver. 
Over  this  limestone  the  basaltic  rocks  have  been  poured,  rising  to  the 
height  of  2,000  or  2,500  feet  above  the  valley.  Immense  quantities  of 
tibe  broken  fragments  of  basalt  have  fallen  down  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and,  by  their  bright  black  color,  look  like  heaps  of  anthracite 
coal  in  the  distance.  About  five  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  East  Fork,  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  become  quite 
rounded  and  grass-covered,  instead  of  the  bald,  black,  rugged  character 
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of  those  near  the  sources  of  the  river.  The  granite  rocks  begin  to 
prevail,  and  the  mountains  have  an  older  appearance.  The  valley  is 
ftdl  of  immense,  ronnded,  granite  bowlders,  which  have  been  swept  down 
from  the  mountains  by  aqueous  forces  not  now  in  existence.  There  are 
also  in  this  valley  well-defined  terraces  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  above 
the  forks  are  rows  of  basaltic  columns  like  those  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Grand  Canon.  At  the  mouth  of  Hell-Boaring  Eiver  the  granitoid 
rocks  are  displayed  on  a  grand  scale.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  the 
basis  rocks  of  the  mountains  are  granite  or  gneissic  granites;  some- 
times they  are  true  granites,  as  exposed  about  the  junction  of  the 
East  Fork  and  main  branch  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  at  Hell-Koariug 
Mountain ;  even  these,  perhaps,  come  under  the  head  of  stratified  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  from  the  fact  that  above  and  below  these  thick,  massive 
granites  are  groups  of  gneissic  strata  of  various  textures.  On  the  east 
fork  I  saw  only  the  Carboniferous  limestones.  Although  the  Jurassic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  formations  occur  in  full  force  at  Gardiner's 
Eiver,  over  all  has  been  poured  the  igneous  material,  which  rapidly 
increases  in  mass  and  importance  as  we  ascend  the  valley,  until,  about 
the  sources,  it  entirely  covers  all  other  rocks,  and  sends  its  multiform 
peaks  high  up  among  the  perpetual  snows. 

The  bridge  which  has  been  constructed  across  the  Yellowstone,  near 
the  forks,  was  designed  to  accommodate  the  miners  on  their  way  to 
the  gold-mines  on  Clark's  Fork,  and  is  the  first  and  only  bridge  ever 
built  on  the  Yellowstone.  It  may  become  a  matter  of  some  historical 
importance  to  note  this  fact  here.  The  gold-mines  are  all  in  the  granit- 
oid rocks,  and,  from  what  I  can  learn,  all  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Yellowstone  from  the  east  side  of  the  range  cut  deep  down  into  the 
metamorphic  group.  The  mines  are  reported  to  be  excellent,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  most  important  mining  districts  of  the 
Yellowstone  drainage  will  be  found  eventually  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Heart  and  Snowy  Eanges. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

FORT  ELLIS— THREE  FCTRKS— JEFFERSON  FORK— BEAVER  HEAD  CAJtON— 

MEDICINE  LODGE  CREEK. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapter,  I  will  endeavor  to  present  a  brief 
summary  of  the  geological  features  of  the  country  along  our  homeward 
journey,  from  Fort  Ellis  to  Evanston,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad. 
In  a  former  chapter  I  have  alluded  to  the  range  of  mountains  which 
extends  along  the  east  side  of  the  Gallatin  Fork.  I  also  spoke  of  the 
Pliocene  or  lake  deposits  which  jutted  up  against  the  base  of  these 
mountains,  sometimes  reaching  a  thickness  of  600  or  800  feet. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Gallatin  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  numer- 
ous lake  basins  of  the  West  of  which  so  much  ha«  been  written  in  my 
reports  for  years  past.  The  Pliocene  hills  opposite  Fort  Ellis  and 
Bozeman  overlook  the  valley  for  a  great  distance,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year  (September  6)  hundreds  of  acres  of  golden  grain  can  be  seen. 
There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  bright-yellow  color  of  a  field  of 
grain  in  this  country,  probably  due  to  the  uniformity  of  the  climate; 
the  sun  shines  without  interruption  for  weeks  in  succession.  The  mount- 
ains are  composed  mostly  of  rocks  of  Carboniferous  age.    They  incline 
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west  and  southwest,  at  a  variety  of  angles,  15^  to  80^.  East  of  this 
ridge  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  formations  prevail. 

As  we  descend  the  Gallatin,  below  Flathead  Pass,  a  series  of  dark- 
brown  quartzites,  sandstones,  and  pudding-stones  rise  up  from  beneath 
the  limestones.  Some  of  the  sandstones  are  very  micaceous,  as  if  they 
had  been  formed  out  of  mica  slates  of  the  metamorphic  series.  I  esti- 
mated the  thickness  to  be  1,000  feet,  and  I  have  not  observed  it  auy  where 
else  along  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  No  fossils  were  observed,  and  the 
rocks  themselves  did  not  seem  to  promise  any.  They  may  possibly  be 
remnants  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series,  left  from  erosion  prior  to  the  de- 
position of  the  Carboniferous ;  at  an^  rate,  they  appear  very  old,  even 
partially  metamorphosed.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  variable,  10^  to  25^ 
northwest,  though  some  local  inclinations  are  greater,  with  a  trend  north- 
east and  southwest.  These  rocks  extend  across  the  Gallatin,  and  under- 
Ue,  to  some  extent,  the  terraces  and  Pliocene  deposits  between  the  forks. 
The  Gallatin  River  passes  across  the  edges  of  this  series,  showing  the 
uplifted  strata  on  both  sides,  passing  up  into  massive  limestones  and 
reddish  sandstones.  The  lower  series  exhibits  all  the  usual  signs  of 
mud  flats  and  shallow-water  deposits  in  quite  a  remarkable  degree.  It 
may  be  that  the  center  groups,  from  the  metamophio  strata  up,  are  of 
Carboniferous  age. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks,  the  Pliocene  beds  are  well 
shown,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Madison,  for  ten  miles  or  more  above 
tihe  junction.  The  bluffs  on  either  side  are  high,  composed  of  the  light- 
colored  clays,  sands,  and  sandstones  of  the  lake  deposits.  A  careful 
examination,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  shown  the  existence  of  ver- 
tebrate remains.  I  heard  of  the  discovery  of  bones,  teeth,  and  turtles  by 
the  farmers,  but  could  not  secure  any. 

The  Missouri  below  the  Three  Forks,  passes  through  a  canon  formed  of 
the  clays  and  massive  limestones  of  Carboniferous  age.  On  the  south 
and  west  side  of  the  Jefterson  the  dip,  which  is  slight,  6^  to  10°,  appears 
to  be  about  northwest.  About  six  miles  above  the  junction  the  lime- 
stones rise  up  from  beneath  the  lake  deposits  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Jefierson  in  the  ridge  which  forms  the  tongue  or  wedge  between  the 
Jefterson  and  Madison.  The  dip  is  north  and  northwest,  45^.  Imme- 
diately underneath  the  limestones  are  the  usual  gneissic  strata,  that  con- 
tain the  gold  ores.  It  is  not  common  for  any  other  beds  to  be  brought 
to  the  surface  between  the  well-known  Carboniferous  and  the  metamor- 
phic ;  and  so  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ain divide,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  large  areas  to  be  occupied  by  no  beds 
newer  than  the  Carboniferous. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  we  find,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Gallatin,  a  range  of  Carboniferous  limestone  mountains 
rising  up  8,000  to  9,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  and 
west  side  of  the  Jefferson,  these  limestones  form  high,  nearly  vertical  walls, 
but  between  these  walls  the  lake  deposits  extend  up  the  valleys  and  form 
the  tongues  or  ridges  that  extend  down  between,  for  ten  miles  or  more, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  older  rocks  crop  out.  The  lake 
deposits  fill  the  valleys  and  lap  on  to  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  either  side. 
The  canon  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks,  was 
evidently  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  that  had  its  deepest  portion  around  the 
Three  Forks,  and  set  high  up  in  the  valleys  to  the  mountains  at  their 
sources.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Jefferson,  we  passed  over  the 
high  hills  on  the  east  side,  to  avoid  the  deep  canon  through  which  the 
river  ran  for  several  miles.  Granitic  strata  cropped  out  in  the  vaUeys 
or  gorges,  with  now  and  then  a  protrusion  of  trachytic  basalt.    The 
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highest  ridges  were  covered  with  the  Carboniferous  limestones,  which 
passed  down  into  some  massive  beds  of  quartzites  before  resting  on  the 
gneissic  granites. 

For  ten  miles  firom  the  Upper  Willow  Creek  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Bonlder  Creek  into  Jefferson  Fork,  we  have  the  Carboniferons  limestones 
on  our  right,  or  west  side ;  on  our  lefb,  or  east  side,  basaltic  rocks  cover 
the  lake  dex>osits.  The  valley  is  one  to  one  and  one-half  mUes  wide,  and 
presents  a  grand  display  of  the  Pliocene  marls  and  sands.  The  high 
mountains,  with  the  symmetrical  cones,  are  also  igneons.  Between  North 
Boulder  and  Willow  Creeks,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  the  Jefferson 
Fork  flows  throngh  one  of  the  deepest  limestone  canons  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  walls  on  either  side  rise  from  700  to  1,200  feet,  almost  vertically. 
The  general  dip  of  all  the  limestones  is  northwest,  and  I  estimated  theur 
aggregate  thickness  at  2,000  feet.  Masses  of  chert  occur  in  the  limestones, 
which  are  filled  with  fossils,  spirifers,  corals,  and  crinoidal  fragments. 
The  formations  are  much  confused  here,  from  the  fact  that  the  basalts 
have  been  effused  at  a  recent  period,  even  since  a  large  portion  of  the 
lake  deposits  were  laid  down.  In  the  gorges  that  lead  down  to  the  Jeffer- 
son, they  are  exposed,  and  here  and  there  are  spread  out  over  the  marls. 
Kow  and  then  the  limestones  or  older  rocks  crop  out  from  beneath 
them.  Along  the  little  streams  that  flow  into  the  Jefferson  as  well  as 
the  Jefferson  itself,  are  distinctly  marked  terraces  of  the  lake  deposits, 
for  50  to  200  feet  above  the  rivei^s  bed. 

The  North  Boulder  Creek  enters  the  Jefferson  from  the  north,  through 
a  synclinal  valley.  On  the  west  side  the  beds  of  limestone  incline 
northwest.  The  general  trend  of  the  synclinal  is  about  northeast  and 
sonthwest.  On  the  west  side  of  the  North  Boulder  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Jefterson,  the  Carboniferous  limestones  prevail  almost  entirely. 
There  are  only  a  few  local  outbursts  of  igneous  rocks,  and  not  occupy- 
ing large  areas.  Above  the  caiion  the  valley  of  the  Jefferson  expands 
to  a  width  of  one  and  one-half  miles.  The  lake  deposits  are  again  con- 
spicuous, covering  the  entire  valley  and  extending  up  the  valleys  of  the 
side-streams.  About  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  North  Boulder 
Creek,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Jefferson,  the  ravines  cut  down  into  a 
thick  series  of  strata  of  sandstones,  slates,  clays,  &c.,  which  incline  at  a 
moderate  angle.  These  beds  are,  I  think,  local,  and  indicate  volcanic 
action  connected  with  hot  springs  during  the  Pliocene  period.  The 
clays  and  sands  are  variegated,  and  thick  beds  of  conglomerate  occur. 
The  highest  mountains  are  composed  of  quartzites  and  a  gi'oup  of  light 
gray  vesicular  strata  in  thin  layers,  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  igneous  rocks.  White  alkaline  efflorescence  covers  the  surface  in 
many  places. 

I  may  repeat  again  that  the  entire  surface  seems  to  have  been  wTinkled 
or  cramped  into  vast  folds  or  ridges,  with  a  general  trend  nearly  north 
and  south,  or  rather  west,  of  north  and  east  of  south;  that  the  valle3'S  of 
the  streams  are  for  the  most  part  synclinal  depressions.  The  erosion 
has  been  so  great  that  it  is  quite  uncommon  for  rocks  of  more  mod- 
ern date  than  the  Carboniferous  to  be  seen.  The  great  valleys,  or  syn- 
clinal depressions,  during  the  latter  Tertiary  period  were  the  basins  of 
fresh-water  lakes,  so  that  we  have  everywhere  the  white  and  yellowish- 
white  sands,  marls,  clays,  sandstones,  and  pudding-stones  of  the  Plio- 
cene lake  deposits  passing  up  into  the  Quaternary  or  local  drift.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  these  modem  lake  deposits  to  be  swept  away,  so 
that  we  know  of  their  former  magnitude  only  by  isolated  remnants  here 
and  there.  During  this  lake  period  changes  were  going  on  in  the  sur- 
face ;  the  general  elevation  of  the  country  most  probably  continued^  so 
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that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  Pliocene  depQsits  inclining  5<^ 
tolOO- 

Subsequent  to  these  depositions,  there  was  a  period  of  intense  volcanic 
activity,  in  which  the  basalts  were  poured  out  over  vast  areas.  We  may 
take,  for  example,  the  vall^  of  the  Jefferson,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
North  Boulder  into  the  Jefferson  Biver  to  Beaver  Head  Canon.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Jefferson  a  range  of  mountains  extends  along  the  valley 
for  thirty  miles  or  more,  with  the  northern  portions  of  the  west  side 
covered  with  a  large  thickness  of  Carboniferous  limestones,  like  a  steep, 
flexible  roof,  the  highest  conical  peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  to 
2,500  feet  above  the  valley.  At  intervals  of  one  to  three  or  four  miles, 
these  mountains  are  cleft  from  summit  to  base  by  small  streams,  forming 
a  gorge  or  canon  of  wonderful  grandeur  and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
stratified  rocks  thus  reveal  a  dip  varying  from  45°  to  6(Py  and  apparently 
pass  down,  curving  under  the  valley  and  rising  with  a  reversed  dip  on 
ttie  opposite  side.  The  nucleus  of  all  these  range3  is,  of  course,  a  group 
of  stratified  rocks  composed  of  arenaceous  clays,  slates,  quartzites, 
micaceous  gneiss,  granulites,  &c.  A  great  variety  of  what  I  have  termed 
gneissic  granites,  granitoid  rocks,  granulites,  metamorphic  strata,  &c., 
occur.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Carboniferous  strata  repose  uuconformably 
on  this  group  of  metamorphic  strata;  but  here  and  there,  a  perplexing 
series  of  beds  come  in,  quite  varied  in  texture  and  occupying  a  restricted 
area,  but  revealing  no  definite  evidence  of  their  age.  That  all  the  strati- 
fled  rocks  known  to  exist  in  the  Northwest, 'to  the  Lower  Tertiary  inclu- 
sive, once  extended  all  over  this  region^  we  have  every  reason  to  believe ; 
but  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  Snake  Eivers, 
the  Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  and  Jurassic  beds  have  been  swept  away,  except 
remnants  exposed  here  and  there.  The  Carboniferous  groups,  although 
covering  quite  large  areas,  are  not  unfrequently  seen  capping  the  highest 
mountains  that  suffered  erosion  to  a  tremendous  extent.  The  occurrence 
of  rocks  of  Triassic  age  in  the  northwest  is  so  problematical  as  yet,  that 
I  do  not  now  recognize  them.  Further  investigations  may  bring  to  light 
some  evidence  that  will  fix  the  position  of  the  brick-red  beds  more  posi- 
tively, and  until  that  time  I  prefer  to  include  them  with  the  Jurassic 

The  metamorphic  group  contains  the  valuable  mines  of  Montana.  Not 
nnfrequently  the  most  productive  gulches  are  found,  where  the  streams 
have  carved  out  a  gorge  through  a  thick  series  of  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones, cutting  deep  into  the  metamorphic  group.  The  volcanic  action 
seems  to  have  taken  place  during  all  the  later  periods,  continuing  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  operating  with  greater  or  less  force  at  different  local- 
ities. The  above  may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  geological  structure  of  Montana  and  Idaho  Territories.  It 
remains  now  to  present  an  account  of  the  local  geology  from  point  to 
point,  which  must  be  a  repetition  substantially  of  this  summary. 

The  Pliocene  deposits  extend  high  up  the  valleys  of  the  Pipestone 
and  White-Tail  Deer  Creeks,  which  are  quite  wide,  with  mountains  on 
either  side.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Jefferson,  the  foot-hills  show  a 
great  thickness,  600  to  800  feet.  The  silicified  wood  that  is  found 
occasionally  in  these  deposits  is  more  beautiful  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen  from  any  other  formation.  It  is  pure  silica,  and  must  have  been 
aided  in  its  silicification  by  proximity  to  hot  springs.  Portions  of  it  look 
like  opal  or  fine  chalcedony,  and  in  some  portions  the  rings  of  growth  are 
well  shown.  As  cabinet  specimens  they  are  especially  sought  for,  and 
must  always  be  rare.  The  only  other  fossili^  known,  are  fresh- water  and 
land  shells,  and  a  few  vertebrate  remains.    Organic  remains  of  any 
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kind,  will  probably  never  be  foand  in  abundance.  The  mountains  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jefferson  are  lower  than  those  on  the  east  side, 
a  much  wider  range,  and  far  less  rugged  in  outline.  The  Carboniferous 
limestones  occur  only  in  restricted  patches.  The  metamorphic  group 
is  exposed  fully,  with  here  and  there  an  outburst,  of  the  trachyte  basalt. 
All  the  little  streams,  as  laid  down  on  the  map,  cut  deep  channels  from 
the  summit  to  the  valley  of  the  Jefferson,  and  are  now  or  have  been 
filled  with  miners  searching  for  gold. 

The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  Table  Mountain  and  those  at  the 
sources  of  Fish  Greek  are  gneissic  and  contain  valuable  mines  of  gold. 
The  limestone  range  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jefferson  is  cut  off  by  the  river 
temporarily,  at  the  bend  where  White-Tail  Deer  and  Pipestone  Greeks 
enter  it;  but  it  commences  again  on  the  opposite  sideband  extends  ftr 
northward.  The  Jefferson  Valley  is  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide  and 
of  oval  shape,  narrowing  to  a  cation  at  cither  end.  The  east  range 
trends  about  northwest  and  southeast,  while  the  limestones  on  the  west 
side  dip  southwest.  They  appear  to  rise  vertically  out  of  the  valley 
plain,  as  if  the  whole  range  had  either  been  carried  up  verticaUy  in  a 
narrow  belt,  oi*  that  it  was  caused  by  depression  and  elevation ;  that  as 
the  range  arose  the  valley  was  depressed,  producing  this  abrupt  flexture 
in  the  limestone  strata.  At  Silver  Star  the  metamorphic  group  comcfli 
in  close  to  the' Jefferson  on  the  west  side,  and  continues  far  up  for 
several  miles.  The  strata  incline  southeast  and  extend  across  the 
mountains  and  hills  in  long  and  quite  regular  lines.  There  are  here 
two  important  gold  lodes, '^ Iron  Rod"  and  "Green  Gampbell."  The 
latter  is  seven  to  ten  feet  wide,  with  quartz  that  pays  well.  It  has  been 
wrought  for  three  years  with  success. 

Just  north  of  "  Silver  Star''  there  are  some  patches  of  limestone  that 
extend  up  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  range.  This  range.of  mountains 
lies  between  Deer  Lodge  Valley  and  that  of  the  Jefferson ;  and  although 
the  rocks  are  mostly  metamorphic,  yet  there  are  remnants  enough  of 
the  Garboniferous  limestone  to  show  that  it  formerly  extended  over  the 
area  occupied  by  the  mountains.  The  elevation  of  this  granitoid  range 
is  not  as  great  as  the  limestone  range  on  the  east  side.  It  will  average 
from  800  to  1,500  feet  above  the  valley,  some  of  the  peaks  reaching 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Jefferson.  About  three  miles 
below  the  forks  of  Beaver  Head  and  Big-Hole  Rivers,  the  Stinking 
Water  comes  in  from  the  southeast  and  forms  a  sort  of  breach  in  the 
limestone  range.  The  latter  turns  off  to  the  southeast,  the  limestones 
cease  entirely,  and  the  numerous  little  branches  of  the  Stinking  Water 
cut  deep  into  the  metamorphic  strata,  forming  good  mining  gulches. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Stinking  Water  the  high  limestones  continue 
northward  to  the  sources  of  Stinking  Water  and  Black -Tail  Deer  Greek, 
where  they  were  studied  by  us  on  our  journey  to  Virginia  Gity  in  June. 
The  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water  is  from  four  to  six  miles  in  width,  and 
extends  ui>  to  the  canon,  in  full  view  of  the  Jefferson  Valley,  so  that 
our  two  belts  of  explorations  connect  from  time  to  time. 

Beaver  Head  Rock  is  Garboniferous  limestone,  with  a  dip  23°  southwest 
It  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  a  ridge  extending  across  the  valley  from  the 
Stinking  Water  Range.  The  Beaver  Hexid  Fork  cuts  a  narrow  channel 
tlirough  it,  forming  a  sort  of  canon,  with  limestone  walls  on  either  side. 
Passing  Beaver  Head  Rock,  the  strata,  which  are  well  shown  for  miles  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Beaver  Head  Fork,  seem  to  incline  southwest ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  from  the  style  of  surface  weathering  that  beds  of  more 
modern  date,  Jurassic  orGretaceous,  appear  soon  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountain  hills.    Around  Bannock  Gity,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
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distant,  several  ontcroppings  of  coal  have  been  found,  which  would  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Lower  Tertiary  beds.  Above 
the  Carboniferous  limestones,  were  several  layers  of  sandstone,  clays,  and 
qnartzites.  The  sandstones  have  been  us^  successfully  in  the  manu- 
facture of  grindstones.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  wo  ascend  the  Bocky 
Mountain  divide,  beds  of  comparatively  modem  age  appear. 

The  geology  of  all  this  region  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  must 
be  studied  with  more  care  than  I  could  give  it,  to  represent  it  in  colors 
on  a  map.  This  will  require  a  most  careful,  detailed  survey,  though  the 
general  character  of  the  geology  will  be  found  to  be  as  I  have  presented 
it  in  this  report.  Our  journey  homeward  was  so  rapid  that  I  could  not 
do  more  than  work  out  the  geological  features  immediately  along  the 
route.  The  details  will  be  wrought  in  from  year  to  year,  as  the  great 
work  of  exploration  goes  on. 

As  we  crossed  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek,  in  ascending  the  broad,  open 
valley  of  the  Beaver  Head,  we  could  look  up  the  valley  to  the  southeast 
and  see  distinctly  marked  on  tiie  horizon,  thirty  miles  distant,  the 
limestone  range  at  the  sources  of  the  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek.  The  val- 
ley itself  is  occupied  with  a  large  thickness  of  the  lake  deposits,  while 
on  the  north  side  the  hills  are  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and  on 
the  south,  far  below  Wild  Cat  Caiion,  we  find  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones inclining  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  lAicleus  granitic, 
with  extensive  outpourings  of  trachytic  basalt. 

At  Byau's  Station  the  valley  closes  up  for  a  time,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Beaver  Head  Fork  through  the  traehyte,  forms  the  well-known 
Beaver  Head  Caiion.  The  igneous  rocks  are  of  great  variety  and  tex- 
ture. Just  below  the  lower  entrance  of  the  cation,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  there  is  a  beautiful,  brittle,  light-purplish,  and  whitish  porphyritic 
trachyte  or  calico  rock.  Imn^ense  masses  of  unusually  perfect  breccia, 
the  angular  masses  set  in  a  white  cement,  have  fallen  down  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  As  we  look  up  the  caiion  from 
below,  the  river  seems  to  rush  through  a  narrow  gateway  with  vertical 
walls,  with  dark-purplish  basalt  weathered  into  most  picturesque  forms. 
From  one  point  of  view  above  the  canon,  the  rocks  on  either  side  pre- 
sent the  form  of  animals  couchant,  which,  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Indian,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  beaver ;  hence  the  name  which  is  ai>- 
plied  to  the  river  as  well  as  the  caiion.  Along  the  ca^on  in  several 
localities  are  tepid  springs  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  caiion  and 
depositing  great  quantities  of  calcareous  tufa.  About  one  mile  up  the 
caiion,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  near  the  road  a  high,  nearly  vertical 
exposure  of  200  feet  of  soft,  y<?llow  and  gray  limestones,  inclining  10^ 
to  25^  south  of  west.  In  this  limestone  are  layers  made  up  of  casts  of 
shells.  They  are  not  snfiiciently  distinct  to  be  identified,  but  are  proba- 
bly Carboniferous,  though  the  texture  of  these  rocks  is  different  from 
any  I  have  met  with  the  present  season.  Bising  up  firom  beneath  this 
group  of  arenaceous  limestones  are  300  feet  of  gray  sandstones,  break- 
ing off  vertically  in  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  singularly  picturesque 
api)earance.  As  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  Horse  Plain  Creek  the  reddish 
and  gray  sandstones  and  limestones  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
with  here  and  there  tremendous  outbursts  of  igneous  material.  The 
latter  sometimes  assumes  nearly  the  usual  columnar  form  of  basalt,  and 
forms  mountains  1,000  to  1,500  feet  high  above  the  river,  weathered  all 
over  the  summits  into  shaip  pinnacles.  The  igneous  rocks  make  fine 
pictureia  for  the  photographer.  The  river  originally  flowed  along  a 
monoclinal  interval,  at  first  separating  the  sedimentaiy  beds  from  the 
metamorphic,  but  flowing  to  the  northeast,  while  the  trend  of  the  mount- 
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ains  wa^  uortbwest.  It  leaves  a  wide  belt  of  the  sedimentary  strata 
on  the  east  side,  near  Horse  Plain  Creek.  At  a  point  in  the  caiiou, 
where  Clark's  Creek  enters  the  Beaver  Head  from  the  east  side,  there 
is  an  enormous  belt  of  singular,  slaty  trachytes,  forming  high  walls  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.  Immense  quantities  of  debriSy  composed  of  the 
fh^ments  of  compact  basalt,  lie  on  the  side  and  at  the  base  of  the  hills 
on  either  side.  At  the  month  of  Horse  Plain  Creek  the  valley  expands, 
the  Beaver  Head  Valley  extending  up  to  the  southeast,  reaching  the 
Bocky  Mountain  water-shed  and  Horse  Plain  Creek  Valley  trending  to  the 
southwest,  to  the  same  great  divide;  both  valleys  are  broad,  fertile,  and 
are  now  occupied  by  settlers.  The  elevation  is  so  great  that  the  climate 
is  very  severe  during  the  winter.  One  mile  below  Beaver  Head  CafLon 
the  altitude  is  4,988  feet;  at  the  junction  of  Horse  Plain  Creek  and 
Beaver  Head,  nine  miles  above,  5,130  feet.  From  this  point  to  the 
main  liocky  Mountain  divide  it  is  thirty-three'  miles,  and  the  elevation 
is  7,405  feet 

Although  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  during  the  summer  season  the  grass 
is  excellent,  yet  the  altitude  about  the  sources  of  these  streams  is  too 
great  for  successful  farming  or  grazing.  About  six  months  of  the  year 
the  grazing  is  of  superior  character,  but  during  the  winter  months  I  am 
of  the  oi)inion  that  stock  must  be  driven  down  below  the  canon  for 
safety.  At  the  junction  of  Horse  Plain  Creek  with  the  Beaver  Head,  a 
broad  valley  has  been  worn  out  of  the  uplifted  ridges  of  Carboniferous 
strata;  but*  just  at  the  junction  there  is  quite  a  conspicuous  remnant  of 
a  limestone  ridge  that  escaped  erosion,  which  forms  a  sort  of  land-mark. 
On  both  sides  of  Horse  Plain  Creek,  as  well  as  the  Beaver  Head,  the 
Carboniferous  beds  are  elevated  in  ridges  inclining  at  various  angles. 
From  its  source  to  the  junction  of  Horse  Plain  Creek,  the  Beaver  Head 
flows  through  a  synclinal  depression,  the  sedimentary  rocks  inclining 
from  the  Black-tail  Deer  llange  on  the  east' side,  while  on  the  west  side 
the  same  beds  incline  from  a  range  that  extends  northward  between 
the  JETorse  Plain  and  Beaver  Head  branches.  Below  the  junction  of 
Horse  Plain,  the  Beaver  Head  flows  along  a  sort  of  monoclinal  interval, 
while  the  Horse  Plain,  which  comes  in  from  the  west,  carves  its  valley 
through  the  ridges  nearly  at  right  angles.  At  one  locality,  in  an  anti- 
clinal valley,  w  hich  runs  up  northward  from  Horse  Plain  Valley,  the 
quartzites  and  micaceous  schists  of  the  metamorphic  group  rise  up 
beneath  the  limestones  and  reddish  quartzites  of  Carboniferous  age,  over 
a  small  area.  Thence  westward  we  pass  over  ridge  after  ridge  of  lime- 
stones, quartzites,  and  arenaceous  clays  to  the  sources  of  Horse  Plain 
Creek.  Throughout  all  these  valleys,  and  jutting  up  against  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  hills  that  inclose  them  on  either  side,  the  Pliocene 
-deposits  are  always  found  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  On  the  imme- 
diate bottoms  of  the  Horse  Plain  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  the 
alkaline  efiiorescence,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  covering  acres,  as  white  as 
snow. 

As  we  pass  up  the  valley  toward  the  divide,  a  great  thickness  of 
sandstones  and  quartzites,  at  least  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  is  exposed  above 
the  well-known  Carboniferous  limestones,  forming  ridges  which  rise 
800  to  1,000  feet  above  the  valleys.  The  quartzites  are  so  compact  and 
durable  that  they  do  not  disintegrate,  and  the  hills  as  well  as  the  val- 
leys are  covered  with  the  stray  fragments.  Here  and  there  a  dark, 
abrupt  mass  forms  the  summit  of  a  hill,  weathered,  perhaps,  into  sharp 
pinnacles,  indicating  a  point  of  effusion  of  basalt.  On  a  little  branch  of 
the  Horse  Plain  Creek,  called  by  the  Indians  Sage  Creeks  there  are  three 
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quite  prominent  points  of  eniption  in  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side 
of  the  valley. 

The  mountains  on  either  side  are  principally  Carboniferous  and 
Jurassic,  and  the  valley  itself  is  surrounded  with  rolling  foot  hills,  com- 
posed of  the  lake  deposits  passing  up  into  a  great  thickness  of  local 
drift.  On  either  side  the  rounded,  domelike  peaks  rise  up  1,000 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  valley,  which  itself  is  6,2513  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  geological  structure  of 
so  extended  an  area  of  country.  Precipitous  walls  of  Carboniferous 
limestone  can  be  seen  on  either  side;  but  so  chaotic  are  the  positions  of 
the  beds  in  different  localities,  so  obscured  by  more  modern  deposits,  or 
the  outpouring  of  basalt,  that  it  can  only  be  by  pictorial  illustrations 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye  that  the  mind  can  form  a  conception 
of  this  remarkable  region.  I  shall  therefore  hasten  on,  making  a  few 
observations  from  point  to  point,  referring  my  readers  to  a  more  com- 
plete and  illustrated  report  hereafter  to  be  prepared  lor  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  my  descriptions. 

On  both  sides  of  Sage  Creek,  about  six  miles  above  its  junction  with 
Horse  Plain  Creek,  we  find  a  series  of  more  modern  strata.  They  form 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  extending  in  some  instances 
nearly  to  the  summits.  On  the  west  side  they  incline  from  the  range 
about  northwest,  and  on  the  east  side,  southeast.  Group  one,  is  a  series 
of  strata  of  sandstones  and  arenaceous  clays  of  various  textures,  which 
I  supposed  to  represent  No.  1,  or  Lower  Cretaceous ;  group  two,  com- 
posed of  a  bed  of  earthy  lignite,  passing  up  into  a  dark  chalky  slate, 
with  many  fish-scales  and  some  beautiful  impressions  of  ferns  and  other 
plants.  These  shales  are  nearly  vertical,  and  in  some  instances  dip 
past  a  vertical.  I  regarded  these  beds  as  No.  2  Cretaceous,  then  passing 
up  into  yellow  chalky  beds  which  might  represent  No.  3,  then  upward 
through  clays,  sandstones,  arenaceous  limestones,  &c.,  a  thickness  of 
several  hundred  feet.  No  shells  could  be  found  after  a  patient  search 
of  several  hours.  The  mote  modern  beds,  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary^  and 
possibly  both,  by  more  readily  yielding  to  atmospheric  agencies,  have 
given  a  smoother  and  more  rounded  form  to  the  mountiiin  hills,  and 
I>ermitted  them  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  vegetation.  Near 
the  head  of  Sage  Creek  there  is  a  fine  group  of  mountain  peaks,  7,500 
to  9,000  feet  high.  They  extend  along  the  divide  from  lied  Rock 
Creek  to  Horse  Plain  Creek,  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  remarkable  for  their  symmetrical  beauty.  At  one  locality 
there  is  an  exposure  of  purplish  granulites  of  the  metamorphic  group, 
revealed  by  the  local  wearing  away  of  the  Carboniferous  limestones. 
As  we  ascend  Sage  Creek  toward  the  high  divide,  we  have  an  occa- 
Bional  exposure  of  gneiss,  enough  to  show  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
mountain  ranges  is  composed  of  the  metamori)hic  series,  with  its  rocks 
of  varied  textures.  Here  are  some  purplish  granulites,  micaceous  gneiss, 
with  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  mica  that  the  mass  presents  a  brilliant  black 
color  in  the  distance.  Over  them  are  the  limestx)nes,  sometimes  lifted 
high  upon  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  almost  horizontal  or  forming 
nearly  vertical  walls  on  the  sides  inclosing  the  narrow  valleys.  Then 
come  the  trachytic  basalts  of  various  colors  and  textures,  affecting  the 
adjacent  rocks  more  or  less.  The  quartzites,  which  are  the  principal 
rocks  exposed  on  the  immediate  divide,  have  been  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  the  igneous  rocks  so  that  they  appear  in  the  distance,  dark-brown  like 
compact  trachytes. 

I  may  now  delay  for  a  moment  and  make  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  geology  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide.     We  have  already 
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described  in  as  brief  terms  as  we  could,  the  character  of  the  vast  area 
drained  by  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri ;  we  have  shown  that  the 
mountain  ranges  lie  along  the  borders  of  the  synclinal  valleys,  which 
were  originally  the  basins  of  fresh-water  lakes.  All  these  ranges  have 
a  general  trend  north  and  south,  or  northwest  and  southeast,  and  yet 
they  are  here  and  there  connected  by  cross-chains,  as  it  were,  which 
give  origin  to  small  branches.  If  we  look  on  the  map,  (and  every  map 
of  this  country  now  in  existence  is  very  imperfect,)  we  shall  see  the 
three  grand  streams  that  constitute  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri. 
The  main  branches  flow  through  valleys  which  now  expand  out  to  a 
width  of  three  to  five  miles,  then  close  up  in  a  deep  gorge  or  canon, 
then  expand  out  again  into  broad,  fertile,  grassy  valley  so  with  each 
from  mouth  to  source.  These  expansions,  or  broad  valleys,  have  all  been 
lake-basins  during  the  last  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  perhaps 
extended  into  the  Drift  or  Quaternary.  On  either  side,  these  valleys  are 
inclosed  by  more  or  less  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  broken  here  and 
there  by  the  entrance  of  some  branch,  or  by  some  turns  in  the  main 
river  cut  through,  and  another  range  takes  its  place.  Again,  if  we  look 
at  a  correct  map  we  shall  see  that  each  one  of  these  main  rivers  ha« 
numerous  branches  flowing  in  from  either  side,  and  that  many  ot  these 
branches  have  their  small  tributaries  fed  by  the  snows  upon  these 
high  mountain  ranges.  Each  one  of  these  principal  branches,  inclosed 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  is  sometimes  so  low  that  I  have  called  them 
mountain  hills.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  valleys  are  partly  due  to 
erosion,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  synclinal  folds,  and  the  inter- 
vening mountain  ridges  are  a  wedge-like  mass  of  Carboniferous  limestone, 
the  beds  inclining  from  both  sides  like  the  steep  roofs  of  a  house.  Not 
unfrequently  the  great  mass  of  limestone  has  been  swept  away,  and  the 
ranges  are  less  lofty  and  more  rounded,  exposing  to  atmospheric  agen- 
cies the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  here  are  located  the  valuable  mines. 
Sometimes,  through  the  metamorphic  strata,  and  even  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  the  fluid  interior  has  burst  forth,  forming  a  long  line  of  high, 
black,  conical  peaks,  usually  covered  with  perpetual  snows. 

We  may  say  of  a  large  portion  of  Idaho  and  Montana  that  the  surface 
is  literally  crumpled  or  rolled  up  in  one  continuous  series  of  mountain 
ranges,  fold  after  fold.  Perhaps  even  better  examples  of  these  remark- 
able folds  may  be  found  in  the  country  drained  by  Salmon  River  and  its 
branches,  where  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  for  the  most  i)art  covered 
with  limestones  and  quartzites  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  wall  in  all  the 
little  streams.  None  of  our  published  maps  convey  any  idea  of  the 
almost  innumerable  ranges.  We  might  say  that  from  longitude  11(P  to 
1180,  a  distance  of  over  five  hundred  miles,  there  is  a  range  of  mountains, 
on  an  average,  every  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Sometimes  the  distance  across 
the  range  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  bed  of  a  stream  in  one  valley  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream  in  the  valley  beyond  the  range,  is  not  more  than  five 
to  eight  miles,  while  it  is  seldom  more  than  twenty  miles.  Fi*om  these 
statements,  which  we  believe  to  be  coiTcct,  the  reader  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  yet  to  be  performed  to  explore,, 
analyze,  and  locate  on  a  suitable  scale  these  hundreds  of  ranges  of 
mountains,  each  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  a  name.  As  we  approach 
the  great  divide  or  crest  of  the  watershed  we  might  suppose  that  rocks 
of  very  ancient  date  would  be  the  only  ones  exposed,  but  those  of  more 
modem  origin  prevail.  Eocks  older  than  Carboniferous  are  the  excep- 
tion. The  crest  of  this  water-shed  is  an  irregular  ridge  from  7,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  here  and  there  along  the  line,  peaks  or 
groups  of  peaks  9,000  to  11,000  feet  high.    The  lower  portions  of  the 
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crest  are  almost  entirelj'  destitute  of  timber  of  any  kind,  but  are  covered 
over  with  short  grass.  The  ascent  from  either  side  is  so  gradual  that 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  fact  that  one  is  passing  over  the  water-shed 
of  the  continent.  Rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  most 
modern,  Tertiary  inclusive,  are  found. 

After  passing  the  divide,  we  descended  the  Medicine  Lodge  Greek 
toward  Snake  River  Basin.  In  the  Carboniferous  limestones  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley,  the  fossils  were  quite  abundant.  Among  them  was 
a  variety  of  corals,  and  several  species  of  Productus^  among  them  P. 
semireticulatuSy  &o.  The  surface,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  either 
side,  is  extremely  rugged,  raised  into  ridges,  and  cut  into  deep  canons. 
Here  and  there  a  fine  dome-shaped  peak  rises  high  above  all  the  rest, 
9,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Medicine  Lodge 
Greek  commences  in  little  bogs  or  springs  near  the  divide,  and  soon  the 
aggregated  waters  from  numbers  of  little  side- valleys,  extending  down 
fiK>m  among  the  hills  and  ridges  on  both  sides,  form  a  good-sized  trout- 
stream.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  stream,  large  or  small,  more  fully  crowded 
with  trout.  There  were  two  species,  each  equally  abundant ;  and  yet  this 
stream  sinks  beneath  the  surface  and  is  lost  entirely  twenty-five  miles 
before  reaching  Snake  River.  The  limestones  and  quartzites  seem  to 
monopolize  the  country  for  a  belt  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width, 
extending  east  and  west  on  both  sides  of  the  divide. 

Our  camp  was  made  in  a  singular  basin,  a  sort  of  synclinal  depression, 
an  average  of  three  miles  in  width  and  about  eighteen  miles  long,  cov- 
ered over  with  grass,  but  no  timber,  scarcely  a  shrub.  The  valley  must 
be  at  times  a  complete  marsh  or  bog.  It  is  covered  with  singular  sink- 
holes. They  are  round  holes  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  and  full  of 
rounded  bowlders;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  snows 
on  the  surrounding  hills  melt,  therc^  is  a  great  accumulation  of  water, 
which  in  the  autumn  passes  away  to  the  main  water-courses,  among  the 
bowlders  underneath  the  superficial  deposit  of  soil.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  on  the  very  summit  ot  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide,  the  Pliocene 
lake  deposits  occur,  as  well  as  immense  accumulations  of  the  local  drift 
or  Quaternary. 

At  some  future  period,  in  a  general  risumio^  the  geology  of  the  West, 
these  statements  will  be  referred  to.  In  my  preliminary  reports  I  desire 
to  confine  myself  mostly  to  a  simple  statement  of  what  I  ssiw  along  the 
route,  that  the  observations  may  be  placed  on  I'ecord  lor  future  use. 
Our  first  camp  on  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  was  0,110  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  high  mountain  hills  on  either  side  are  800  to  1,500  feet  above  the 
valley,  some  of  the  highest  x)eaks  2,500  feet  or  more.  One  high  ridge  of 
Carboniferous  limestone  was  found  to  bo  700  feet  above  camp,  by  barom- 
eter. One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  valley  is  a  most  remarkable 
deposit  fi-om  springs,  which  must  have  occurred  far  back  in  the  Pliocene 
period.  It  is  far  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  West,  and  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  influence  which  springs  may  have  in  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust.  It  seems  to  have  filled  up  a  synclinal  trough.  The  Car- 
boniferous limestones  incline  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  that  inclose 
the  valley,  and  the  deposit  is  arranged  in  nearly  horizontal  layers,  jut- 
ting up  against  the  sides  of  the  valley^  while  the  stream  itself  has  cut  its 
channel  through  it,  thus  exposing  a  fair  section  to  the  eye.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  creek,  the  wall  is  100  to  200  feet  high,  made  up  of  rather 
massive  layers  of  most  beautiful  white  limestone,  some  of  it  porous  like 
heavy  tufa,  but  most  compact  like  the  old  Hot  Spring  limestone  on  Gar- 
diner's River.  Above  it,  and  conforming  to  the  bed  of  limestone,  are 
about  80  feet  of  gray  volcanic  ash,  forming  a  soft,  sometimes  porous, 
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chalky  rock;  this  is  capped  with  a  layer  of  very  hard,  purplish-drab 
basalt  of  variable  thickness.  This  deposit  extends  down  the  valley  of 
the  Medicine  Lodge  six  miles,  with  an  average  of  four  miles  in  width,  and 
I  estimated  the  entire  thickness  to  be  400  to  600  feet.  The  deposit  itself 
has  been  lifted  up,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  anticlinal,  that  is,  the  strata' 
inclining  each  way  from  the  river  channel  at  an  axis,  5^  to  8^.  The 
lower  portion  is  very  much  like  the  Hot  Springs  deposits  at  Gardiner's 
Biver,  hard  and  white  as  snow;  some  of  it  is  a  pudding-stone,  made  up 
of  worn  pebbles.  The  upper  portion  is  variable,  as  if  volcanic  action 
had  existed  at  the  same  time.  The  limestone  in  some  places  passes  up 
into  thin  layers  of  a  white,  fine,  calcareous  sandstone.  As  we  descend 
tJie  creek  the  beds  of  limestone,  volcanic  ash,  and  basalt  diminish  iu 
thickness,  and  over  all  is  a  heavy  bed  of  black  porous  basalt.  It  is 
probable  that  during  the  lake  period  this  valley  was  the  center  of  one 
of  the  moi^t  active  groups  of  hot  springs  on  the  continent;  that  the 
principal  time  of  deposition  preceded  the  last  period  of  volcanic  action, 
when  the  basalt  that  covered  the  Snake  Eiver  Basin  with  its  huge  crust 
issued  forth.  We  can  trace  its  history  step  by  step  by  the  strata;  and 
although  we  could  discover  no  sign  of  any  water  in  the  vicinity  above 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  river- water,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
indicates  one. of  the  largest  deposits  of  the  kind  yet  known  in  the  West. 
We  may  inquire  &om  what  source  all  this  calcareous  material  was 
derived.  If  this  is  a  synclinal  valley,  and  I  so  regard  it,  then  the  vast 
thickness  of  Carboniferous  limestones  which  we  see  on  the  sides,  and 
extending  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  at  least  3,000  feet 
in  thickness,  dips  down  beneath  the  valley  and  rises  again  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  waters  permeating  such  a  mass  of  limestone  could 
dissolve  an  unlimited  amount  of  lime. 

The  valley  of  the  Medicine  Lodge,  for  fifteen  miles  above  the  Snake 
River  Basin,  passes  through  a  deep  gorge,  with  walls  of  basalt  and  bas- 
altic conglomerate  on  either  side.  At  the  point  where  we  ascend  the 
hill  on  the  west  side  of  Medicine  Lodge,  the  hot-spring  deposits  have 
diminished  to  about  80  feet  in  thickness,  and,  with  a  flexure  like  a  bow, 
bend  down,  beneath  the  bed  of  the  stream,  out  of  sight.  We  then 
have,  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  100  feet  of  very  coarse  breccia  or 
conglomerate,  capped  with  a  bed  of  basalt;  then  200  feet  of  yellow  ma- 
terial, likQ  marl,  undoubtedly  volcanic  ashes,  &c.  Tliis  also  is  capped 
with  a  bed  of  basalt.  The  valley  or  canon  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  is 
450  to  650  feet  below  the  sloping  plain  line.  All  over  the  plains  there 
is  great  abundance  of  very  rough  basalt,  full  of  holes,  of  quite  modern 
origin. 

We  have  said  enough  in  this  re]X)rt  to  show  that  the  portion  of  the 
West  drained  by  the  Snake  Kiver  and  its  tributaries  is  full  of  hiterest. 
We  have  examined  only  two  or  three  of  the  numbers  of  little  streams 
that  carve  deep  channels  from  the  divide  down  into  the  basin  for  more 
than  two  hundred  miles — all  of  them  undoubtedly  presenting  features 
of  the  highest  interest.  Fold  after  fold  of  mountain  ranges  extend  to 
the  westward  to  an  unknown  distance,  very  few  of  which  are  laid  down 
on  any  of  our  maps. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM    FORT    HALL— SODA    SPRINGS— BEAR-RIVER   VALLEY— BEAl^-LAKE 
VALLEY— TO  EVANSTON  ON  UNION  PACOTC  RAILROAD. 

I  "Will  not  delay,  at  this  time,  to  discuss  the  many  interesting  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  great  biisin  of  Snake  Eiver.  Further  examina- 
tions will  add  greatly  to  the  observations  we  now  possess.  Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  possible,  in  these  preliminary  reports,  to  do  more  than  to  make  a 
brief  record  of  field-notes.  The  great  lines  of  thought  which  are  opened 
up  in  every  direction  by  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  this  singuhir  re- 
gion must  be  followed  pereistently  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  Time 
and  careful  study  will  be  required  to  work  out  all  the  results,  and  these 
cannot  be  given  at  this  period.  Our  barometric  observations  indicate 
the  altitude  of  Fort  Hall  to  be  4,720  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  will  form  our  starting-point  homeward  from  the  basin,  and,  inas- 
much as  most  of  the  way  will  be  toward  higher  altitude,  we  may  thus 
know  the  grade  from  point  to  point. 

On  our  way  up  to  Fort  Ellis,  in  June,  we  ascended  the  Cache  Valley, 
and,  passing'the  divide,  descended  one  of  the  more  western  branches  of 
the  Port  Neuf  into  the  Port  Neuf  Caiion ;  then  into  the  Snake  River 
Basin.  On  our  return,  we  crossed  the  divide  between  the  Blackfoot  Fork 
and  the  Port  Neuf,  5,964  feet,  down  into  a  broad  valley,  a  kind  of  synclinal 
depression  between  the  high  ranges  of  mountains.  In  this  valley,  the 
sources  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Port  Neuf  gather  together  before 
cutting  through  the  ranges  of  mountains. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  noted  briefly  the  formations  along  the 
ejist  side  of  the  Snake  Basin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hall.  The  Jurassic 
and  Carboniferous  groups  of  strata  form  the  bulk  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  with  the  Pliocene  or  Lake  deposits  jutting  up  into  the  ravines  or 
valleys,  and  sometimes  occuning  high  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
The  range  of  mountains  which  formed  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Cache  Valley 
in  its  northward  extension  seems  to  have  broken  up  into  irregular  frag- 
ments after  reaching  the  rim  of  the  basin,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  i-ather  high  peaks,  seldom  reaches  an  elevation  of  more  than  6,000  or 
7,000  feet  on  the  east  border  of  the  basin.  I  did  not  observe  rocks  of 
Cretaceous  or  Lower  Tertiary  ago  here,  though  1  think  a  more  careful 
examination  will  reveal  them.  Originally  there  was  a  system  in  the 
formation  of  the  mountain  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  but  subse- 
quent to  their  upheaval  the  outbursts  of  igneous  material  have  produced 
apparent  chaos.  The  sedimentary  formations  at  this  time  incline  in 
every  direction  and  at  all  "angles. 

After  crossing  the  divide,  we  descended  into  an  open,  grassy  valley, 
extending  to  the  northern  bend  of  Bear  liiver,  averaging  about  three 
miles  in  width,  but  expanding,  near  the  point  where  the  sources  of  the 
Port  Neuf  unite  and  cut  through  the  mountains,  to  a  width  of  five  miles. 
On  the  east  side,  the  range  of  hills  is  entirely  composed  of  Carbonifer- 
ous 1  mestones,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  after  a  careful  examination. 
This  range  of  hills  is  composed  of  broken  ridges,  which  rise  for  800  to 
1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valle3\  One  ridge,  which  I  measured 
with  care,  as  an  average,  was  1,100  feet.  In  many  localities  these  lime- 
stones were  charged  with  fossils.  In  no  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiu 
Eange  have  I  seen  them  of  greater  abundance  and  variety.  Quite  thick 
layers  of  a  compact,  bluish  limestone  were  entirely  composed  of  corals 
and  crinoidal  stems.  In  the  valley  itself  the  basaltic  covering  is  ex- 
.  posed  here  and  there,  though  it  is  not  quite  as  conspicuous  as  it  is 
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oitber  ea^t  or  \?est  of  the  limestone  range.  The  evidence  is  plain 
enough,  however,  that  the  basalt  did  ongiuallj  form  a  thick  covering 
in  this  valley. 

Near  the  bend  of  Bear  River  are  several  points  of  effusion,  and  three 
or  four  ruins  of  old  craters  can  be  seen.  On  the  east  side  of  the  lime- 
stone  ridges,  in  the  valleys  of  the  souixjes  of  the  Blackfoot  Fork,  there 
are  a  number  of  real  craters,  the  rims  of  which  are  composed  of  lava  of 
quite  modern  appearance.  One  of  these  craters,  not  more  than  ten 
miles  north  of  the  Soda  Springs,  is  very  distinct,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  diameter,  from  one  edge  of  the  rim  to  the  other,  nearly 
circular;  the  west  side  of  the  rim  is  about  50  feet  above  the  grass-cov- 
ered, inner  space,  which  is  eighty  yards  in  diameter.  All  the  rocks  are 
extremely  porous,  and  have  the  appearance  of  comparatively  recent 
action.  Indeed,  but  few,  if  any,  important  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  surface  since  the  eruption  of  these  basalts,  and  therefore  it  must 
have  occurred  either  during  or  immediately  prior  to  our  present  period. 

In  general  terms,  we  may  describe  this  portion  of  the  country  as  com- 
posed of  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  or  mountain  hills,  seldom 
rising  more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  intervening  valleys,  but  with  here 
and  there  a  higher  peak  2,000  to  2,500  feet.  On  the  east  side  and  ex- 
tending off  to  the  drainage  of  Green  River,  these  ranges  are  mostly 
composed  of  limestones  or  quartzites,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Carbon- 
iferous age.  They  trend  nearly  north  and  south,  and,  though  sometimes 
broken  up  at  points,  preserve  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity.  They 
are  folds  or  wrinkles  in  the  crust,  from  the  surface  of  which  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  older  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  removed  by  erosion, 
leaving  the  Carboniferous  group  in  pretty  nearly  its  full  force.  On  the 
west  side,  however,  about  the  lower  caGon  of  the  Port  ]Neuf,  the  lime- 
stones have  been  stripped  away,  and  an  immense  thickness  of  meta- 
morphic  strata  of  uncertain  age  is  exjwsed.  In  the  intervening  valleys, 
are  the  Lake  deposits,  as  usual,  and  at  a  modern  date,  the  evidence  of 
the  eruption  of  the  basalt.  About  the  sources  of  this  Blackfoot  Fork, 
the  influences  of  the  basaltic  outflows  are  very  marked.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains  are  deep  ravines,  extending  up  to 
the  crest  or  water-divide.  They  are  seldom  caOons  or  gorges,  though 
the  walls  are  in  some  instances  rather  abrupt.  These  ravines  gather 
the  drainage  from  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys  numerous  springs  break 
forth,  the  waters  of  which  contain  great  quantities  of  lime  in  solution. 
Large  deposits  of  this  lime  are  met  with  long  before  reaching  Soda 
Springs  at  the  bend  of  Bear  River.  Indeed,  this  group  of  springs,  which 
is  usually  very  remarkable,  is  but  the  center  of  a  great  district  ex- 
tending in  every  direction,  only  the  ruins  of  which  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Some  of  these  ruins  bear  traces,  at  this  time,  of  a  good  deal 
of  former  beauty.  In  one  locality  quite  a  large  area  was  covered  with 
the  semicircular  basins,  with  scalloped  rims. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region  is  the  bend  of 
Bear  River.  By  examining  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  river,  after 
flowing  nearly  northward  from  the  Uintah  Mountains  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  makes  an  abrupt  bend,  and  returns,  flowing  southward 
about  the  same  distance  into  Great  Salt  Lake,  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  its  source.  There  is  really  only  one  important  range  of  mountains 
or  hills  between  the  two  portions  of  the  river.  I  was  unable  to  obtsiin 
from  the  iiresent  surface  features  of  the  country,  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  singular  conduct  of  this  river.  The  wide  parallel  valley  which  comes 
up  over  the  lake,  known  on  the  maps  i\&  Cache  Valley,  opens  directly  into 
the  Upi)er  Port  Neuf,  and  continues  nearly  to  Fort  HjxU,  while  Bear  River 
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has  apparently  cut  its  way  directly  through  one  of  the  great  limestone 
ranges,  and  abruptly  flexes  around  and  flows  soutbwanl.  The  river  cnts 
the  end  of  the  mountain-range  that  extends  up  in  the  bend,  so  that  the 
north  end  forms  a  high,  precipitous  mountain  wall.  The  river  runs 
through  a  deep  gorge  of  basalt.  On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  steep 
wall  of  limestone  800  to  1,000  feet  high.  The  passage  from  Upper 
Port  Neuf  to  Upper  Bear  Eiver  Valley  is  a  narrow  gateway  about  half 
a  mile  wide.  The  general  trend  of  all  these  ranges  is  nearly  northwest 
and  southeast;  the  inclination  of  the  limestones  15°  to  30^,  though  in 
some  exceptional  cases  extensive  groups  of  strata  incline  as  high  as  GO^. 

The  high  range,  which  can  be  seen  so  distinctly  extending  far  south- 
ward from  Soda  Springs  within  the  bend,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  im- 
mense limestone  range  seen  on  the  east  siae  of  Cache  Valley  as  we  jour- 
neyed northward  in  June.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  the  old  quartz- 
ites  and  underneath  them  the  well-defined  Carboniferous  limestones,  as 
shown  in  the  Wahsatch  Range,  the  limestones  and  the  quartzites  again 
overlying  the  limestones.  I  could  not  discover  any  traces  of  the  usual 
metamoqihic  group.  There  is  a  broad  belt  of  country  lying  between 
the  drainage  of  Snake  and  Green  Ilivei's,  which  is  formed  of  a  series  of 
folds  in  the  crusty  that  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  detail.  In  all 
this  belt  it  is  seldom  that  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  are  ex- 
posed. 

At  the  bend  of  Bear  Eiver,  is  located  the  most  interesting  group  of 
soda  springs  known  on  the  continent.  They  occupy  an  area  of  about 
six  square  miles,  though  the  number  is  not  great.  At  this  time  they 
may  be  called  simply  remnants  of  former  greatness.  Numerous  mounds 
of  dead  or  dying  springs  are  scattered  everywhere,  and  only  a  few  seem  to  • 
be  in  active  operation.  So  far  as  the  manner  of  building  up  the  calcare- 
ous mounds  is  concerned,  it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  hot  springs 
in  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  and  it  may  be  that  they  were  boiling  springs 
at  some  period  in  the  past.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  usually  much 
above  the  temperature  of  ordinary  spring-water.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  active  springs  were  found  to  be  luke-wsirm.  Nearly  all  the  springs 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  more  or  less  agitation  from  the  bubbles  of 
gas  that  were  ever  escaping.  In  a  few  cases  the  water  is  thrown  up  2 
to  4  feet.  One  spring  with  a  basin  10  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  surface 
covered  over  with  bubbling  points  from  carbonic  acid  gas  escaping,  had  a 
temperature  of  61  Jo ;  another  bubbling  spring,  (m^.  The  Bear  River 
cross-cuts  a  number  of  the  mounds,  thus  revealing  the  secret  of  their 
strncture.  The  mounds  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  built  up,  in  the  same  way  as  the  hot-spring  cones,  by  overlapping 
layers.  There  are  many  of  these  mounds,  which  show,  by  the  steepness 
of  the  sides,  the  amount  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  Many  of  the  chim- 
neys are  nearly  vertical,  with  tibe  inner  surface  coated  over  with  a  sort 
of  porcelain.  At  one  point  on  the  msirgin  of  Bear  River  there  are  two 
steam-vents,  from  which  the  gas  is  constantly  escaping  with  a  noise 
like  a  low-pressure  engine.  Near  the  edge  of  the  river  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful spring  with  a  chimney  about  two  feet  in  diameter  lined  inside  and 
out  with  a  bright-yellow  coating  of  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  the  water  is 
thrown  up  two  feet  by  a  constant  succession  of  impulses.  The  inner  por- 
tions of  tiie  chimney  are  lined  with  the  jwrcelanic  coating  as  smooth 
as  glass,  and  tinged  through  with  a  bright  yellow  from  its  iron.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  mile  from  the  river,  there  is  a  soda-spring,  with 
a  mound  about  10  feet  high,  with  a  large  rim  30  by  100  feet,  but  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water  compared  with  what  formerly  flowed  from  it ; 
temperature,  53.^0.    Near  this  spring  are  a  number  of  largo  springs 
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issuing  from  beneath  the  hills  of  limestone  without  the  deposit  or  the 
taste  of  the  acidulpusones;  so  that  we  have  in  close  proximity  and  appa- 
rently coming  from  the  same  rock,  with  about  the  same  temperature, 
acidulous  and  non-acidulous  springs.  There  were  two  springs,  the 
waters  of  which  were  above  the  ordinary  temperature,  respectively, 
76AO  and  78o. 

Near  the  Mormon  village  are  a  number  of  mounds  and  springs,  which 
will  always  attract  attention.  One  of  them  is  located  near  the  margin 
of  Soda  Creek.  It  has  formed  a  small  chimney  about  2^  feet  in  diameter, 
6  feet  above  the  creek,  and  the  water  boils  up  most  violently.  One 
would  suppose  from  the  agitation  of  these  springs  that  a  large 
quantity  of  water  must  necessarily  flow  from  them^  but  the  quantity  is 
always  small,  and  in  some  cases  none.  In  the  middle  of  Soda  Creek, 
which  at  this  point  is  about  25  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  there  are 
several  points  of  ebullition,  showing  the  presence  of  springs  beneath. 
Within  100  feet  of  the  fine  spring  owned  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Hooper,  there 
are  three  singular  cone-shaped  chimneys  with  water  in  a  constant  state 
of  ebullition,  but  with  no  visible  outlet.  All  around  these  springs  there 
is  a  deposit  of  iron  of  a  bright-orange  color.  In  the  bed  of  Bear  liiver 
there  are  a  number  of  springs  which  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  by  the 
ebullition.  Although  the  flow  of  water  from  these  springs  does  not  "seem 
to  be  great,  yet  there  will  always  be  enough  for  the  demand  of  visitors 
for  drinking  purposes.  There  are  some  mounds  that  have  been  built  up 
in  thin  layers  and  rounded  gradually  to  their  summits,  30  to  50  feet 
high,  and  from  50  to  300  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  ;  these  have  been 
at  a  former  period,  large  springs,  but  are  now  in  their  last  stages.  Some 
of  these  springs  have  gradually  built  up  a  mound  in  the  form  of  a  hay- 
cock or  a  bee-hive,  and  before  dying  or  breaking  out  in  another  place 
would  close  themselves  up  at  the  summit.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
mounds  closed  itself  up  at  the  top,  all  except  a  chimney  about  4  feet 
in  diameter,  with  an  aiierture  of  about  4  inches.  It  was  once  a  spring 
of  gre^it  force,  but  gradually  died  away  until  it  ceased  entirely.  But 
the  most  interesting  exhibition  of  the  soda-spring  deposit  is  found  on 
Soda  Creek,  about  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  Bear  liiver.  There 
is  here  an  area  of  half  a  mile  square,  covered  over  with  the  semicircular 
reservoirs,  with  scalloped  rims,  similar  to  those  on  Gardiner's  River, 
except  that  they  are  much  coarser.  Some  of  the  rims  are  G  and  8  feet 
high.  The  process  of  building  up  these  reservoirs  is  going  on  now,  but 
the  center  of  operation  is  constantly  changing.  The  partitions  of  these 
reservoirs  are  sometimes  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  usually  hol- 
low, forming  extensive  caverns.  The  inner  sides  are  most  beautifully 
lined  with  a  calcareous  bead-work  like  coral,  as  white  as  snow.  There 
are  also  rows  of  small  stalactites,  which  add  much  to  the  ornamentation. 
All  around  these  springs,  in  the  channels  along  which  the  water  flows, 
the  vegetation  grows  with  a  rankness  which  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
As  the  waters  holding  lime  in  solution  flow  slowly  over  this  vegetation, 
the  leaves  and  stems  become  incrusted,  and  large  masses  may  be 
gathered  up  as  specimens,  showing  the  stems  and  leaves  perfectly. 
These  specimens  have  been  transported  in  large  quantities  to  diflerent 
points  along  the  Pacific  Railroad  for  the  puri)ose  of  sale  to  travelers 
and  curiosity-seekers,  until  these  beautiful  decorations  are  destroyed. 
When  1  visited  these  springs  last  autumn  I  found  them  a  mass  of  ruins, 
and  the  specimens  that  I  obtained  for  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  were  those  that  had  been  rejected  by  these  traders.  From 
the  base  of  the  Limestone  Hills,  which  are  500  to  800  feet  high,  springs 
gush  out,  forming  at  once  a  swift-flowing  stream,  C  feet  wide  and  a  foot 
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deep,  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  valley  of  Soda  Creek  extends  off  to  the 
northwest  and  unites  with  that  of  JBlackfoot  Fork.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  only  a  fragment  of  a  ridge  of  limestone,  or  an  old  volcaiiic 
crater,  can  be  seen,  but  on  either  side  the  high  limestone  hills  rise  up 
like  lofty  walls.  The  basalt  is  shown  along  the  base  of  these  hills  in 
high,  vertical  walls,  50  to  SOfeet,  breakiuginto  irregular  columnar  masses. 
Sometimes  the  springs  sink  beneath  this  crust  of  basalt,  and  thus  dis- 
appear for  a  long  distance.  Huge  fissures  and  sink-holes  are  not  un- 
common. These  limestones,  from  the  inclination  as  shown  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  must  dip  beneath  all  the  Lake  deposits  and  basaltic  floors 
of  the  valleys,  and  consequently  the  water  of  the  springs  may  pass  up 
through  2,000  to  4,000  feet  of  limestone.  A  narrow-gauge  railroad  has 
been  projected,  and  partially  constructed,  by  the  Mormon  authorities, 
fix)m  the  Pacific  Railroad,  near  Ogden,  via  Cache  Valley,  to  Soda  Springs. 
This  road  will  pass  through  the  most  thickly  settled  and  most  prosperous 
portion  of  Utah  outside  of  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  also  opens  ui)  the  fine 
valley  of  Upper  Bear  River  with  its  2,500  industrious  farmers.  1  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  locality,  Soda  Springs,  as  a  future 
place  of  resort  for  pleasure-seekers  and  invalids.  The  numerous  spri  tigs 
with  their  curious  deposits,  the  beautiful  valley  with  its  river,  surrounded 
with  most  pictures(lue  scenery,  must  very  soon  attract  great  attention 
fipom  tourists.  About  sixty  miles  to  the  northeast,  on  Salt  Creek,  a  branch 
of  John  Gray's  River,  are  some  of  the  finest  srvltrworks  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  must  sooner  or  later  attract  far  more  attention  than  they 
have  yet  done. 

The  elevation  at  Soda  Springs  is  5,529  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  this  point  we  pass  up  the  valley  of  Bear  River,  constantly, 
but  gradually  ascending  to  higher  altitudes  until  we  reach  the  terminus 
of  our  journey.  We  shall  find  the  soil  fertile,  the  vegetation  exuberant, 
the  crops  of  the  farmers  usually  good.  We  shall  be  constantly  surprised 
at  the  numbers  of  prosperous  villages  that  will  greet  our  eyes  every  few 
miles.  When  the  valley  was  first  settled,  a  few  years  ago,  the  crops 
were  all  destroyed  either  by  grasshoppers  or  early  and  late  frosts.  The 
prospects  of  the  farmers  are  improving  every  year,  and  as  the  country 
becomes  settled,  the  climate  seems  to  become  milder  and  the  confidence 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  are  gre'atly  increasing. 

I  have  continually  spoken  of  the  Lake  deposits  in  the  valleys  among 
the  mountait)s,  from  the  fact  that  they  occur  everywhere.  There  is 
also  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  their  mineral  composition  and  color. 
Still  there  is  here  and  there  a  locality  where  these  deposits  present  some 
variations  from  the  usual  type.  About  three  miles  above  Soda  Springs, 
on  the  margin  of  Bear  River,  there  is  a  bed  of  black  slaty  clay  under- 
neath the  sui)erficial  deposits  of  drift,  which  contains  a  se<am  of  impure 
coal,  visible  only  when  the  water  is  low  in  autumn.  The  slate  above 
the  coal  is  literally  crowded  with  fresh-water  shells,  as  rianorbiSj  &c. 
The  beds  are  all  horizontal  and  form  a  portion,  I  suspect,  of  the  Plio- 
cene Lake  deposits  of  these  valleys.  A  little  farther  up  the  river,  on 
the  opposite  side,  there  are  hills,  cut  by  the  river,  showing  about  200 
feet  of  gray  indurated  sandstones,  with  beds  of  pudding-stones,  and 
light-gray  and  whitish  marly  sand  and  clay,  a  very  modem  deposit., 
but  attaining  such  a  thickness  and  giving  form  to  the  high  hills  bord- 
ering the  river  as  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  att.ention  in  describing 
the  geological  features  of  this  valley.  I  may  sla-te  in  short  that  for  ten 
miles  the  valley  and  the  foot-hills  on  either  side  exhibit  an  extensive 
deposit,  gradually  passing  up  into  the  Quaternary  or  Drift,  and  over  the 
Drift  is  here  and  there  a  crust  of  basalt    There  are  also  old  spring  de- 
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posits  in  the  form  of  rather  compact  tufa.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
the  high  mountain  hills  are  composed  of  quartzites  and  Carboniferous 
limestones. 

About  fifteen  miles  above  Soda  Sprinp^  the  river  cuts  throagh  a  vast 
thickness  of  thin  shales,  varying  in  thickness  from  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  averaging  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  resembling 
the  Green  River  shales  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  They  are  mostly 
horizontal,  but  occasionally  incline  3^  to  5o.  They  reach  a  thickness  of 
600  to  800  feet  and  appear  to  pass  up  into  variegated  beds  of  light- 
gray  and  x)iuk  sands  and  clays  in  this  valley,  resembling  those  of  the 
Wahsatch  group  west  of  Fort  Bridger.  By  looking  at  the  map  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  valley  of  Green  River  is  only  about  sixty  miles  to 
the  eastward,  while  southward  the  variegated  beds  are  found  filling  up 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  older  rocks  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  on  either  side  of  our  road  to  Evanston.  The  appearance  of  the 
large  mass  of  shales  in  the  valley  of  Bear  River  is  not  easily  accounted 
for,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  conform  to  the  older  rocks.  No  fossils 
could  be  found  in  the  shales^  and  all  that  I  can  say  of  them  is  that  they 
appear  to  be  of  modem  Tertiary  age,  and  that  in  the  scooping  out  of  the 
valley  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  general  erosion.  About  fifteen 
miles  below  Soda  Springs,  are  some  thick  local  deposits  of  the  white  lime 
stone,  very  compact  and  hard  enough  for  building  material  or  lime.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  to  show  that  these  spring  deposits,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
extended  far  back  inte  the  past,  at  least  to  the  Pliocene  period,  like 
those  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
S]>rings  of  Bear  River  Valley  were  originally  hot,  perhaps  some  of  them 
geysers  at  a  former  period. 

The  only  method  which  I  could  take  to  ascertain  the  general  geology 
of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley  was  to  follow  up  the  gorges 
worn  out  by  some  of  the  little  mountain  streams.  East  of  Bennington 
the  quartzites  are  well  exposed,  covering  the  side  and  summite  of 
the  mountains  and  inclining  at  various  angles  towards  the  valley. 
These  quartzites,  although  so  very  hard  and  compact,  have  a  brit- 
tle fracture,  and  the  sides  and  base  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  vast  quantities  of  the  debris.  Following  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  the  limestones  soon  rise  from  beneath  the  quartzites,  and  at 
Joe's  Gap,  near  the  town  of  Bennington,  there  is  a  gorge  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  that  forms  a  remarkably  clear  section  of  the  strata. 
The  little  stream  that  carved  out  the  gorge  is  now  entirely  dry,  and 
must  be  supplied  in  the  spring  by  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  gorge 
itself  is  about  300  feet  wide,  with  nearly  vertical  walls  600  feet  high. 
The  upper  200  feet  of  strata  are  very  massive,  yellowish-gray,  hard,  and 
quite  pure  limestone.  The  lower  300  feet  are  composed  of  layers,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  2  feet,  and  very  regular.  The  rock  is 
very  hard,  tough,  bluish  or  steel-gray,  calcareous  mud,  with  all  the 
peculiar  markings  of  a  shallow-water  mud-deposit.  Fossils  are  abund- 
ant in  the  limestones.  The  entire  mass  flexes  over  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  curve  toward  the  top,  inclining  10°  to  15^,  and  at  the 
base  20°  to  30°.  Of  course,  the  strata  pass  beneath  the  valley,  and  rise 
again  on  the  opposite  side.  Bear  River  Valley  is  a  synclinal  depres- 
sion. To  the  eastward  a  series  of  three  synclinal  folds  may  be  seen, 
extending  nearly  to  Green  River,  filled  up,  in  some  instances,  with  the 
variegated  beds  of  the  Wahsateh  group.  Above  Bennington  the  val- 
ley begins  to  expand  and  forms  a  wide,  marshy  flat,  with  a  soil  com- 
posed of  rich,  black  e.arth,  sustaining  a  thick  growth  of  coarse  grass. 
There  is  no  timber  along  the  river  except  wallows,  and  the  high  hills 
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are  thickly  covered  with  pines.  At  Paris  the  rocks  used  for  building 
purposes  are  obtained  from  the  Wahsatch  group,  in  the  lower  hills,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  From  Montpelier,  for  about  ten  miles  up  the 
valley,  there  is  a  break  in  the  hills  on  the  east  side,  and  they  become 
much  lower;  but  opposite  Bloomiugton  a  higher  range  comes  in  and 
continues  far  southward.  The  little  streams,  which  are  very  abundant, 
espeeially  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  rise  mostly  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  vary  from  one  mile  to  four  miles  in  length .  Some  large 
streams,  ten  to  fifteen  yards  wide  and  one  to  two  feet  deep,  flow  into 
Bear  Lake  from  a  group  of  springs  gushing  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills 
not  over  a  mile  distant.  The  climate  may  be  severe  in  this  valley,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  of  the  belief  that  it  is  becoming  milder  every  year. 
I  was  continually  amazed  at  the  evidences  of  prosperity  everywhere. 
Pleasant  villages  are  located  every  few  miles,  and  in  the  interval  are 
numbers  of  well-improved  farms.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  more  fertile 
than  that  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  is  better  watered.  There  is  no  lack 
of  springs  and  streams  for  irrigation  or  for  milling  purposes.  The  tim- 
ber is  very  scarce,  but  suflBcient  for  fuel  is  obtained  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  supi)ly  for  building  materials. 

JuvSt  before  reaching  the  lake,  we  leave  the  river  to  the  east  and  enter 
the  Bear  Lake  Valley.  This  must  have  been  a  large  lake  at  one  time, 
at  least  twenty-five  miles  long  and  from  six  to  ten  broad ;  at  the  present 
time  it  is  ten  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  eight  broad.  At  the 
boundary  line,  between  Idaho  and  Utah,  passing  directly  across  the 
lake  from  east  to  west,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Majors,  the  astronomer 
in  charge,  under  the  General  Land-Office,  made  the  width  of  the  lake, 
by  triangulatiou,  seven  and  one-third  miles.  From  the  mouth  of  Swan 
Greek  the  width  was  at  one  time  measured  with  a  chain  on  the  ice  and 
found  to  be  seven  and  three-fourths  miles.  Soundings  were  also  made 
from  the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  gi^eatest 
depth  was  determined  to  be  175  feet.  One  mile  west  from  Indian  Creek, 
on  the  east  side,  the  depth  was  137  feet;  so  that  we  may  estimate  the 
average  depth  at  40  to  GO  feet.  It  is  a  beautiful  lake,  set  like  an  eme- 
rald among  tbe  mountains.  Not  even  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  present  such  vivid  coloring.  No  sea-green  hue  could  be  more 
delicate ;  and  us  the  waves  rolled  high  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  the 
most  vivid  green  seemed  to  shade  to  a  beautiful,  delicate  blue.  Bear 
River  seems  to  have  been  bent  slightlj^  out  of  its  course  by  a  range  of 
mountains  which  extends  northward  between  the  lake  and  the  river, 
but  it  suddenly  flexes  back  again,  even  south  of  west,  and  then  flows 
to  the  northwest.  I  was  unable  to  make  an  examination  of  this  portion 
of  the  riverj  and  therefore  cannot  present  the  geology  in  detail,  but 
hope  to  continue  these  exi)lorations  at  some  future  time. 

By  examining  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  but  a  single  range 
of  mountains  between  Cache  Valley  and  Bear  Eiver,  and  that  the 
geological  structure  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Wahsatch 
liange  and  its  subordinate  ranges.  We  have  a  vast  thickness  of  very 
hard  quartzites  at  the  base,  and  above  them  a  group  of  limestones, 
which,  so  far  as  Bear  River  Valley  is  concerned,  has  yielded  only  fossils 
of  Carboniferous  species.  Above  the  limestones  are  quartzites  again, 
with  intercalated  layers  of  clay  and  sandstones.  The  lower  quartzites 
appear  to  have  been  partially  metamorphosed,  and  contain  some  quite 
rich  silver  ores.  These  ores  do  not  appear  to  be  found  in  regular  lodes 
but  in  pockets  or  iiTcgular  cavities.  At  the  time  my  party  passed  up 
the  valley  there  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  these  mines  among  the 
people,  and  some  very  excellent  specimens  of  the  ore»  were  shown  to  us. 
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West  of  Bloomington,  Paris,  Saint  Charles,  and  tbe  lake,  a  number  of 
mines  have  been  located.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  but  one 
of  the  mines,  and  that  was  near  the  mouth  of  Swan  Greek.  It  was 
ocated  in  the  quartzites,  as  I  have  described  above.  From  all  the  evi- 
dence that  I  cfbuld  obtain,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  these  mines  would 
never  become  very  profitable,  though  quite  interesting  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  They  deserve  a  much  more  careful  examination  than  I 
was  able  to  give  them. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  valley  of  Bear  Lake  is  most  beautiful, 
fertile,  and  already  well  settled  by  farmers.  There  are  all  the  indica- 
tions of  prosperity,  yet  I  understand  that  the  winters  are  very  severe, 
and  that,  owing  to  the  late  and  early  froets,  crops  are  uncertain.  Still 
the  climate  is  reported  to  be  growing  milder  every  year.  We  may  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  elevation  of  the  valley  above  the  sea.  At  Soda 
Springs,  the  mostnorthem  point  of  Bear  Eiver  Valley,  the  elevation  is 
5,629  feet;  at  Bear  Eiver  Bridge,  thirty-three  miles  up  the  valley,  5,744 
feet:  at  Swan  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  twenty-five  miles 
farther  up  the  valley,  5,922  feet.  At  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  lake 
the  elevation  was  found  to  be  5,931  feet.  We  see,  therefore,  while  this 
most  attractive  portion  of  the  valley  is  not  above  G,000  feet,  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  crops  is  even  yet  somewhat  problematical,  though 
the  parallel  of  latitude  is  only  42°. 

Kear  Swan  Creek  there  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  a  local  anticlinal.  The 
beds  of  quartzites  incline  like  a  steep  roof  from  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain,  forming  a  wall  very  near  the  road.  The  inclination  of  the 
quartzites  was  60^,  while  all  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains  the  basalt 
ridges  of  the  stmta  are  shown  inclining  in  an  opposite  direction  1(P  to 
150.  xho  east  portion  of  this  anticlinal  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  wash- 
ing out  of  the  underlying  materials  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the 
breaking  down  of  the  beds  of  quartzite  in  consequence.  The  hills  or 
mountains  on  the  west  side  rise  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  lake.  Bear 
Lake  Valley  is  oval  in  shape  and  at  the  present  time  has  the  appearance 
of  an  anticlinal.  The  high  ranges  of  hills  on  the  west  side  only  present 
the  basalt  edges  of  the  strata  toward  the  lake,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  western  portion  has  been  swept  away  by  erosion.  It  is  possible  that 
the  system  of  synclinal  folds  or  depressions  extended  along  the  valley, 
but  have  been  worn  away.  At  the  upper  end  are  fragments  of  anticlinal 
ridges,  which  appear  to  have  extended  across  the  area  now  occupied  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  On  the  east  side  the  streams  have  cut  deep 
gorges  into  the  hills,  i^evealing  the  quartzites  as  well  as  the  limestones, 
but  the  variegated  clays,  marls,  and  sandstones  of  the  Wahsatch  group 
repose  unconformably  upon  them,  filling  up  the  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
face and  concealing  the  older  rocks  for  the  most  part.  The  quartzites 
prevail  on  the  west  side,  extending  as  far  southward  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  while  in  the  valley  at  the  extreme  south  end  very  compact 
quartzites,  which  appear  to  be  partially  changed,  crop  out  from  beneath 
the  Carboniferous  limestones. 

After  crossing  Spring  Creek,  near  Laketown,  we  enter  a  deep  caiion 
with  massive  strata  of  limestone,  inclining  about  northeast  50°  to  70^% 
We  have  at  the  bottom,  first,  very  irregular  bedded,  massive,  cherty 
limestone,  with  no  fossils ;  secondly,  a  yellow,  calcareous  sandstone  of 
varied  texture^  thirdly,  limestone  in  thin  strata,  very  much  warped  or 
bent.  The  upper  limestones  are  much  like  those  in  Joe's  Gap  east  of 
Bennington,  and  are,  no  doubt,  a  continuation  southward  of  the  same 
ridge.  This  ridge,  or  range  of  mountain  hills,  as  it  might  be  termed, 
is  deeply  gashed  by  streams  that  flow  into  the  lake  or  river,  revealing 
aections'  of  the  strata  more  or  less  clear.    We  may,  therefore,  state  in 
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general  terms  that  the  metamorphic  quartzites  crop  out  occasioaallj*, 
thorigh  seldom,  but  high  ridges  of  Carboniferous  limestones,  with  tho 
strata  inclining  at  all  angles,  are  frequently  uncovered  over  large  areas. 
From  Soda  Springs  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  evep  much  farther 
southward,  the  high  mnges  of  hills  on  the  east  side  are  composed 
of  a  nucleus  of  limestones  uncovered  here  and  there.  Sometimes  a 
vast  thickness  of  the  variegated  quartzites  conform  to  and  conceal  the 
limestones,  while  in  the  intervals  between  these  great  anticlinal  ridges, 
and  sometimes  covering  them,  is  a  vast  thickness  of  the  more  modern 
deposits  of  the  Wahsatch  group.  Ascending  the  diWde  eastward  from 
Bear  Lake  Valley,  I  estimated  the  thickness  of  the  older  strata  to  be 
6,000  feet,  4,000  of  which  are  Carboniferous  limestones  and  the  remainder 
quartzites  and  sandstones.  From  the  summit  to  Bear  River  Valley  the 
variegated  beds  of  the  Wahsatch  group  conceal  all  the  older  rocks. 

From  the  divide  we  descended  the  valley  of  Sage  Creek  to  Bear 
River  Valley.  The  Tertiary  strata  are  nearly  horizontal  on  either  side. 
These  rather  modem  beds  partook  of  some  of  the  later  movements,  and 
incline  at  angles  from  1°  to  lO^.  Tho  valley  where  w^e  entered  it  is  about 
three  miles  in  width,  and  soon  expands  to  five  miles.  About  five  miles 
below  the  village  of  Randolph,  on  the  east  side  of  Bear  River,  there  is 
one  of  the  ruggedest  walls  of  Carboniferous  limestone  I  have  seen  on  the 
trip.  The  rocks  seem  to  rise  up  from  the  river-bottom  almost  verti- 
cally 5  the  summits  are  weathered  into  jagged  points,  and  the  sides 
of  the  wall,  from  summit  to  base,  are  gashed  with  dry  canons  or  gulches, 
which  form  splendid  cross-sections  of  the  strata.  The  trend  of  the  ridge 
is  about  northeast  and  southwest;  the  dip  northwest  60^  to  70^.  The 
limestone  is  usually  pure,  light-gray  color,  not  as  compact  as  usual, 
full  of  fossils,  mostly  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  Still  these  fossils 
show  most  clearly  that  the  limestones  are  of  Carboniferous  age.  This 
range  of  mountains,  as  it  might  properly  be  called,  forms  a  very  singu- 
lar exhibition  of  the  dynamic  forces  that  have  produced  tho  remark- 
able folds  in  the  older  sedimentary  rocks.  It  may  be  called  an  oblong 
quaquaversal,  or  an  isolated  puff  or  bulge  in  the  crust.  The  entire 
range  is  not  over  eight  miles  in  length  and  not  over  two  or  three  miles 
wide.  Tho  limestones  bend  down  from  the  summits  like  the  steep, 
flexible,  convex  roof  of  a  house.  About  three  miles  above  Randolph, 
at  the  bend  of  the  river,  tho  limestone  ridge  breaks  off  suddenly.  On 
the  south  end  the  strata  seem  to  be  inclined  at  a  greater  angle,  in  some 
instances  passing  a  vertical.  A  fragment  has  been  cut  off  at  the  south 
end,  where  a  stream  has  at  some  period  very  remote  in  the  past  made  its 
way  through.  This  section  shows  the  strata  clearly,  and  as  well  the  way 
they  flex  down  around  the  end  of  the  range.  The  bend  of  Bear  River  is  not 
long,  but  quite  abrupt.  Far  to  the  south  the  country  is  open,  flat,  and 
appears  like  a  river  valley,  surrounded  by  low  hills.  The  character  of 
this  limestone  range  would  indicate  depression  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  convex  form  of  the  sides.  At  any 
rate,  within  the  space  of  about  ten  miles  from  east  to  west,  there  are 
two  of  these  remarkable  limestone  ridges,  where  3,000  to  4,000  feet  of 
'Strata  seem  to  be  corrugated  into  quite  remarkable  folds,  with  synclinal 
intervals  that  have  been  filled  up  with  tho  modem  Tertiary  beds. 

I  will  not  delay  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  causes  that  may  have  led  to 
this  wrinkling  of  the  crust,  but  simply  state  my  observations  and  wait 
patiently  for  a  greater  array  of  facts.  From  the  bend  of  Bear  River  to 
Evanston  the  strata  are  not  much  disturbed,  usually  not  inclining  more 
than  from  3°  to  10°.  In  the  cafion  southeast  of  the  bend  I  was  in- 
formed that  coal  had  been  found.  From  the  end  of  the  limestone  ridge 
to  the  railroad,  in  every  direction,  the  rocks  exposed  are  not  older  than 
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tbeCoal  group,  probably  Lower  Tertiary  or  Upper  Cretaceous.  AtEvans- 
ton  we.  have  the  great  coal-miues,  which  have  been  described  to  some 
extent  in  my  previous  reports,  and  are  still  further  described  by  Dr. 
PeaJe  in  a  subsequent  x>ortion  of  this  report.  The  numerous  species 
of  plants  which  were  found  above  and  below  the  coal-beds  are  described 
in  the  report  of  Professor  Lequereux  on  the  fossil  plants  collected  by 
the  expedition.  I  had  intended  to  add  some  additional  chapters,  and  a 
final  one,  which  should  comprise  a  risumS  of  the  geology  of  the  country 
examined  during  the  past  season,  but  the  time  would  not  permit.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  press  on  with  all  the  vigor  possible  to  collect  the  facts 
which  shall  establish  the  age  of  the  different  formations  of  this  portion 
of  the  West;  more  especially  to  ascertain  the  relation  the  coal-beds 
sustain  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

The  following  letter  of  Dr.  Drown  conveys  so  much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  chemical  character  of  the  remarkable  Soda  Springs 
at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak.  Colorado,  that  I  am  glad  to  append  it  to  this 
chapter,  for  the  purpose  or  comparison  with  the  waters  at  Soda  Springs, 
on  Bear  River.  The  letter  is  published  by  permission  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Lam- 
bom.  The  information  is  of  greater  interest  to  me,  from  the  fact  tibat 
the  springs  were  examined  with  some  care  by  my  party  in  1869,  and 
a  short  account  of  them  was  given  in  my  report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  : 

Laboratory,  209  South  Sixth  Street, 

Philadelphiaj  November  11, 1871. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  results  of  my 
examination  of  the  salts  placed  in  my  hands  through  the  kindness  of 
yourself  and  Professor  Persifor  Frazer,  jr.  These  salts  were  the  residue 
of  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  spring  called  the  "  Doctor,"  one  of  the 
well-known  group  of  mineral  springs  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,Coloradp, 
now  reached  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway;  which  springs,  I 
understand,  now  belong  to  the  Fountain  Colony,  and  are  about  to  be  im- 
proved with  a  view  to  the  utilization  of  their  sanitary  qualities.  The  sub- 
stance submitted  for  analysis  was  obtained  by  Professor  Frazer,  jr.,  from 
the  spring  in  question  when  engaged  on  the  raineralogical  survey  of  Colo- 
rado in  1869,  and  was  the  result  of  the  evaporation  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  The  means  at  hand  for  evaporation  were  so  crude 
that  some  substances,  not  properly  belonging  to  the  water  as  it  comes 
from  the  earth,  have  become  mixed  with  the  material  used  in  ray  deter- 
minations ;  but  their  nature  is  such  that  I  think  they  may  be  readily 
eliminated,  leaving  the  iQtimate  result  quite  accurate. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  was  as  follows : 

Percent. 

Organic  matter 9. 33 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 4. 49 

Alumina 0. 87 

Silica  and  quartz « 6. 10 

Lime 6. 64 

Magnesia 2. 57 

Potassium 4. 86 

Sodium 21. 60 

Oxygen  by  calculation 2.  El 


/ 
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Per  cent. 

Oarbonic  acid 11. 80 

Snlpburic  acid 2. 49 

Ohloriue 25.02 


97.64 

The  2.36  per  cent  unaccoanted  for  I  consider  to  be  principally  due 
to  a  too  low  determination  of  the  organic  matter^  the  estimation  of 
which  was  attended  with  difficalties,  and  the  small  amount  of  material 
at  my  disposal  preclading  a  redetermination. 

The  organic  matter  found  in  such  large  quantity  was  evidently 
mainly  communicated  to  the  water  during  evaporation,  and  could 
scarcely  have  been  contained  in  the  water  itself.  Professor  Persifor 
Frazer,  jr.,  says  the  spring  is  not  perceptibly  ferruginous,  so  that  the 
iron  found  was  doubtless  from  the  kettle  in  which  the  water  was  evap- 
orated. The  quartz  was  present  in  pieces  of  appreciable  size,  and  must 
have  been  mechanically  suspended  in  the  eftervescing  water.  The 
small  amount  of  alumina  found  may  have  been  in  solution  in  the  water, 
but  more  probably  accompanied  the  quartz.  Eliminating  these  sub- 
stances from  the  analysis,  we  may  express  the  composition  of  the  solid 
ingredients  of  the  water  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Chloride  of  sodium 33. 96 

Chloride  of  potassium 9. 27 

Carbonate  of  soda 10. 94 

Sulphate  of  soda. 4. 42 

Silicate  of  soda 5. 49 

Carbonate  of  lime 10. 07 

Carbonate  of  magnesia '5. 40 

Calculating  these  amounts  on  the  scale  of  100  parts,  and  presuming 
that  the  soda,  in  combination  with  the  silicic  acid,  was  originally  in 
combination  with  carbonic  acid,  and  calculating,  moreover,  the  carbon- 
ated salts  as  bicarbonates,  we  have : 

Per  cent. 

Chloride  of  sodium 36. 69 

Chloride  of  potassium 10. 01 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 24. 01 

Sulphate  of  soda 4. 78 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 15. 62 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 8. 89 


100.00 
The  water  of  the  spring  is  thus  shown  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
mineral  waters  characterized  by  a  preponderance  of  alkaline  chlorides 
and  carbonates.  This  class  of  waters  has  its  principal  German  types  in 
the  springs  at  Ems  and  Selters  in  Nassau,  analyses  of  which  are 
appended  for  comparison. 


Chlorido  of  Bcnlinm 

Chloride  of  potasMiim 

Bicarbonate  of  8odA 

Satpliate  of  Roda , 

niearbonate  of  lime 

lUcarbonatti  of  mag  ncaia 
Bicarbonate  of  iron 


KrShncbon 
Spciag,  £ma. 


Selters  Spring. 


P&remU. 
27.25 


57.03 
0.56 

e.<u 

5.63 

acT 


PereenL 

SO.  29 
0.76 
8.00 
7.65 
a89 


Doctor  Spring. 


Percent 

10.01  j**-^" 
84.01 

4.78 
15.63 

&80 
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The  Krahuclien  Spring  is  the  one  chiefly  used  for  drinking  at  Ems. 
This  watering-place  is  stated  in  Dr.  McPherson's  recent  work  to  be  the 
most  popular  woman's  bath  in  Europe ;  he  adds  that  this  watering-place 
is  well  suited  for  cases  of  bronchial  and  laryngeal  catarrh. 

From  the  close  correspondence  between  the  Doctor  Spring  and  the 
Selters  Spring,  in  chemical  composition,  we  can  infer  that  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  these  waters  will  be  very  similar.  Of  the  far-famed  Sel- 
ters Spring,  which  supplies  the  world  annually  with  a  million  and  a  half 
bottles  of  Selters  water,  Dr.  Edwin  Lee  writes:  *Its  action  is,  in  general, 
cooling,  exhilarating,  and  alterative,  improving  vitiated  secretions  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  giving  tone  to  their  glands,  and  promoting  absorp- 
tion. It  may  generally  be  taken  without  risk  by  robust  and  plethoric 
individuals,  and  is  of  great  service  in  ca«es  of  torpor  of  the  vascular 
and  glandular  systems,  stomach  derangement,  with  acidity  and  consti- 
pation, tendency  to  gout  in  full  habits,  and  scrofulous  complaints.  The 
Selters  water  would  also  be  serviceable  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the  uri- 
nary- organs,  or  tendency  to  the  formation  of  stone  or  gravel  in  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

THOMAS  M.  DEO WK,  M.  D. 

BoBEBT  H.  Lahbobn,  Esq.,  Yice'Trefdient 

I)enver  and  Eio  Grande  Railway. 

While  my  party  was  engaged  at  Soda  Springs,  I  obtained  some  valua- 
ble information  from  Mr.  Stump,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Oneida 
Salt  Works,  Idaho,  which  indicates  the  existence  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  salt-springs  on  our  continent.  I  was  not  able  to  visit  them, 
and  these  few  notes  are  given  here  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  them.  They  are  located  in  a  small  side- valley, 
which  opens  into  Salt  Creek,  a  branch  of  John  Gray's  River,  about 
sixty  miles  northeast  of  Soda  Springs.  They  are  surrounded  with  high 
mountains.  The  little  creek  in  which  the  springs  are  located  flows 
southeast,  while  the  main  Salt  Creek  runs  northwest.  The  water  is  as 
cold  as  onlinary  spring-water,  and  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  showing  how 
completely  the  saline  matter  is  held  in  solution.  The  market  is  in 
Idaho  and  Montana — mostly  in  Montana.  The  company  jnake  6.000 
pounds  of  salt  per  day,  but  the  supply  of  water  would  warrant  25^000 
pounds  per  day.  There  is  another  small  spring,  a  little  distance  from  the 
main  springs,  that  yields  water  enough  for  2,000  i>ounds  of  salt  per  day 
for  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  sells  at  $30  per  ton  at  the  works,  and  the 
demand  is  increasing  every  year.  The  company  began  to  supply  the 
market  in  1860  at  five  cents  per  pound.  It  now  sells  at  two  cents  per 
l>ound.  The  amount  annually  made  by  the  company  for  six  years  past 
is  as  follows : 


Pounds, 

1866 100,000 

1867 300,000 

1808 500,000 


Pounds, 

1869 650, 000 

1870 750, 000 

1871 850,000 


Analysis  of  sample  of  salt  from   White  cfc*  Stump  Oneida  Salt    TTorAw, 
Oneida  County^  Idaho^  by  A,  Snawden  IHggotj  M.  D. 

Chloride  of  sodium 97. 79 

Sulphate  of  soda 1. 54 

Chloride  of  calcium 0. 07 

Sulphate  of  magnesia Trace. 

100.00 
11  GS 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

[With  a  map.] 

While  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  report  were  passing  through  the 
press,  the  bill  that  was  introdnced  into  both  Hoases  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember has  become  a  law.  It  will  perhaps  be  proper,  therefore,  to 
devote  a  small  space  to  a  notice  of  this  event,  omitting  the  details  until 
the  more  complete  history  can  be  prepared. 

In  order  that  the  geographical  locality  of  the  reservation,  containing 
within  its  boundaries  the  wonderful  falls,  hot-springs,  geysers,  &c.,  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  report,  may  be  more  clearly 
understood,  I  have  prepared  a  map  expressly  to  show  the  park  with  its 
surroundings,  on  a  scale  of  ten  miles  to  one  inch.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  as  well  as  the  law  itself,  which  is  included 
in  this  chapter,  will  serve  to  explain  the  map  in  general  terms.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  to  the  reader  the  geographical  locality  of 
the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  world,  set  like  a  gem  among  the  mount- 
ains. He  will  also  see  that  the  mountains  that  wall  it  in  on  every  side 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  water-sheds  on  the  continent.  Tlie 
shows  that  fall  on  the  summits  give  origin  to  three  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  North  America.  On  the  north  side  are  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone ; 
on  the  west,  those  of  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri ;  on  the  southwest 
and  south,  those  of  the  Snake  liivvr,  flowing  into  the  Columbia  and 
thence  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  those  of  Green  River,  rushing  south- 
ward to  join  the  great  Colomdo,  and  finally  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
California,  while  on  the  east  are  the  numerous  sources  of  Wind  River. 
From  any  point  of  view  which  we  may  select  to  survey  this  remarkable 
region,  it  surpasses,  in  many  respects,  any  other  portion  of  our  conti- 
nent. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1871,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  Hon.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  to  set  apart  a  certain 
tract  of  land  lying  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
as  a  ])ublic  park.  About  the  same  time  a  similar  bill  was  ofi'ered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  William  H.  Claggett,  Delegate 
firom  Montana.  After  due  consideration  in  the  Committees  on  Public 
Lands  in  both  Houses,  the  bill  was  reported  favorably.  In  the  Senate 
it  was  ably  advocated  by  Messrs.  Pomeroy,  Edmunds,  Trumbull, 
Anthony,  and  others.  In  the  House  the  remarks  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes 
were  so  clear  and  forcible  that  the  bill  passed  at  once  without  opposi- 
tion. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  brief  history  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  mark  an  era  in  the  popular  advancement  of  scien- 
tific thought,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

That  our  legislators,  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  is  so  strong  against 
appropriating  the  public  domain  for  any  purpose  however  laudable, 
should  reserve,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  people,  a  tnuit  of 
3,578  square  miles,  is  an  act  that  should  cause  universal  joy  throughout 
the  land.  This  noble  deed  may  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  from  our  legis- 
lators to  science,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  and  of  men  of  science 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  due  them  for  this  munificent  donation. 
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THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

Mr.  Bunnell,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  made  the 
foUowiug  report: 

TJic  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  having  had  under  consideration  hill 

-fir.  E.  764,  would  report  as  follows: 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  has  for  its  object  the  withdrawal  from 
settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  a 
tract  of  land  fifty-five  by  sixty-five  miles,  about  the  sources  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  dedicates  and  sets  it  apart  a«  a  great 
national  park  or  pleasure-ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  The  entire  area  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation 
contemplated  in  this  bill  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  and  the  winters  would  be  too  severe  for  stock-raising. 
Whenever  the  altitude  of  the  mountain  districts  exceeds  6,000  feet* 
above  tide-water,  their  settlement  becomes  problematical  unless  there 
are  valuable  mines  to  attract  people.  The  entire  area  within  the  limits 
of  the  proposed  reservation  is  over  6^000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  which  occupies  an  area  fifteen  by  twenty-two  miles,  or 
throe  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles,  is  7,427  feet.  The  ranges  of 
mountains  that  hem  the  valleys  in  on  every  side  rise  to  the  height  of 
10,000  jjnd  12,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year.  These 
mountains  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
mines  or  minerals  of  value  will  ever  be  found  there.  During  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  the  climate  is  pure  and  most  invigorating, 
with  scarcely  any  rain  or  storms  of  any  kind,  but  the  thermometer 
frequently  sinks  as  low  as  26^.  There  is  frost  every  month  of  the  year. 
This  whole  region  was,  in  comparatively  modern  geological  times,  the 
scene  of  the  most  wonderful  volcanic  activity  of  any  portion  of  our 
country.  The  hot  springs  and  the  geysers  represent  the  last  stages — 
the  vents  or  escape-pipes — of  these  remarkable  volcanic  manifestations 
of  the  internal  forces.  All  these  springs  are  adorned  with  decorations 
more  beautiful  than  human  art  ever  conceive<l»  and  which  have  required 
thousands  of  years  for  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  to  form.  Persons 
are  now  waiting  for  the  spring  to  open  to  enter  in  and  take  possession 
of  these  remarkable  curiosities,  to  make  merchandise  of  these  beautiful 
specimens,  to  fence  in  these  rare  wonders,  so  as  to  charge  visitors  a  fee, 
as  is  now  done  at  Niagara  Falls,  for  the  sight  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
as  free  as  the  air  or  water. 

In  a  few  years  this  region  will  be  a  place  of  resort  for  all  classes  of 
people  from  all  portions  of  the  world.  The  geysers  of  Iceland,  which 
have  been  objects  of  interest  for  the  scientific  men  and  travelers  of  the 
entire  world,  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  hot  6{>ring9 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Fire-Hole  Basins.  As  a  place  of  resort  lor  in- 
valids, it  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  portion  of  the  world.  If  this  bill 
fails  to  become  a  law  this  session,  the  vandals  who  are  now  waiting  to 
enter  into  this  wonder-land  will,  in  a  single  season,  despoil,  beyond  rcr 
covery,  these  remarkable  curiosities,  w hich  have  required  all  the  cunning 
skill  of  nature  thousands  of  years  to  prepare. 

We  have  already  shown  that  no  portion  of  this  tract  can  ever  be  made 
available  for  agricultural  or  mining  pui^oses.  Even  if  the  altitude  and 
the  climate  would  permit  the  country  to  be  made  available,  not  over 
fifty  square  miles  of  the  entire  area  could  ever  be  settled.  The  valleys 
are  all  nan'ow,  hemmed  in  by  high  volcanic  mountains  like  gigantio 
walls. 
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The  withdrawal  of  this  tract,  therefore,  from  sale  or  settlement  takes 
nothing  from  the  value  of  the  public  domain,  and  is  no  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  Government,  but  will  be  regarded  by  the  entire  civilized  world 
as  a  step  of  progress  and  an  honor  to  Congress  and  the  nation. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Janttary  29, 1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  27th  instant,  relative  to  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  dedicating  that  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Yel- 
lowstone Valley  as  a  national  park. 

I  hand  you  herewith  the  report  of  Dr,  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States 
geologist,  relative  to  said  proposed  reservation,  and  have  only  to  add 
that  I  fully  concur  in  his  recommendations,  and  trust  that  the  bill 
referred  to  may  speedily  become  a  law. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  M.  H.  DuNNELL, 

House  of  Representatives. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  passage  of  the  biU  without 
amendment. 


[General  nature— No.  16.] 

AN  act  to  set  apart  a  certain  tract  of  land  lyinff  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Tellow- 

Btone  River  as  a  pabuc  park. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  tract  of  land  in  the 
Territories  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  lying  near  the  head- waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit,  commencing  at  the 
junction  of  Gardiner's  River  with  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  running 
east  to  the  meridian  passing  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  most  east- 
em  point  of  Yellowstone  Lake ;  thence  south  along  said  meridian  to  the 
parallel  of  latitude  passing  ten  miles  south  of  the  most  southern  point 
of  Yellowstone  Lake;  thence  west  along  said  parallel  to  the  meridian 
passing  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  most  western  point  of  Madison  Lake; 
thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Gardinei^s  Rivers;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
is  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a 
public  park  or  pleasuring-ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people ;  and  all  persons  who  shall  locate  or  settle  upon  or  occnp}'  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  con- 
sidered trespassers  and  removed  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  for  the  preservation,  from  injury  oi-  spoliation, 
of  ail  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within 
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said  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition.  The  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  leases  for  building  purposes  for  terms  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  of  small  parcels  of  ground,  at  such  places  in  said 
park  as  shall  require  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors;  all  of  the  proceeds  of  said  leases,  and  all  other  revenues  that 
may  be  derived  from  any  source  connected  with  said  park,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  his  direction  in  the  management  of  the  same,  and  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridle-paths  therein.  He  shall  provide  against 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game' found  within  said  park, 
and  against  their  capture  or  destruction  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise 
or  profit  He  shall  also  cause  all  persons  trespassing  upon  the  same 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  be  removed  therefrom,  and  generally 
shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  act 

Approved  March  1, 1872. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

REPORT    OP    A.    C.    PEALE,    M.   D.,    ON    MINERALS,    ROCKS,    THERMAL 

SPRINGS,  &C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  ihy  preliminary 
report  on  the  minerals,  rocks,  and  thermal  springs  met  with  during 
the  explorations  of  this  summer. 

1  commence  at  Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  our  starting-point,  and  describe 
the  minerals,  rocks,  and  springs  encountered  by  the  expedition  through- 
out the  whole  trip.  To  study  the  mineral  resources  of  a  country  to  the 
best  advantage  requires  that  we  should  have  an  abundance  of  time  to 
devote  to  each  locality,  working  on  our  knees,  as  it  were,  with  drill  aiid 
hammer.  As  the  greater  part  of  our  time  was  si)ent  on  the  march,  such 
a  course  was  impracticable ;  1  therefore  confined  myself  to  the  cx)llec- 
tion  and  general  investigation  of  specimens. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  specimens  of  rocks,  with  over  one 
thousand  specimens  of  minerals,  including  those  from  the  hot  springs, 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Gatalogue-s  of  the 
minerals  and  rocks  are  appended  to  this  report 

I  insert  qualitative  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  principal  geysers 
and  hot  springs.  In  so  doing,  I  feel  a  hesitancy,  for  the  field  is  so  vast 
that  to  develop  it  thoroughly  would  require  the  work  of  years,  and  the 
number  I  present  is  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean. 

I  had  hoped  to  embody  in  this  report  a  larger  number  of  quantitative 
analyses,  but  the  time  has  been  limited,  and  there  have  been  interrup- 
tions that  have  rendered  it  impossible. 

*  I  append  a  catalogue  of  the  hot  springs  of  which  the  temperatures 
were  recorded,  giving  their  position,  elevation,  character,  principal  con- 
stituents, highest,  lowest,  and  average  temperatures,  together  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation. 

In  regard  to  mining  operations,  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  any 
repoit.  We  passed  through  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mining  districts, 
so  that  any  such  report  would  be  incomplete. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  their  assistance  and  co-operation,  aiK\  also  to  Judge  Lovell, 
of  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory,  and  C.  T.  Deuel,  esq.,  of  JBvanston, 
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Utah,  for  information  afforded  me.    I  would  also  refer  to  the  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  us  at  the  various  military  posts. 

Hoping  this  report  may  meet  all  requirements,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  PEALB. 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Oeologwt. 


Ogden  City,  in  Utah  Territory,  is  situated  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin.  It  is  between  the  Ogden 
and  Weber  Rivers,  and  is  the  i)oint  where  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  and  the  Utah  Central  Railroads  effect  a  junction.  The  town 
contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  ter- 
race tliat  skirts  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  partly  on  the  level  bot- 
tom through  which  the  rivers  flow.  Its  streets  jure  all  wide  and  lined 
with  beiiutiful  trees,  while  on  each  side  flows  a  clear  stream  of  fresh 
spring-water. 

Tlie  Wahsatch  Range  extends  north  and  south,  its  gray  peaks  being 
snow-crowned  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Our  first  camp  after  leav- 
ing Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  was  on  one  of  the  terraces,  about  a 
mile  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are  cut  into  sections  by 
numerous  caiions.  They  intersect  the  range  at  right  angles  to  the  trend. 
One  of  them,  Ogden  CaHon,  I  visited  as  typical  of  the  others.  The 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  cailou  I  found  to  be  syenites  of  a  red  color, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6.  The  feldspar  in  it  was  a  flesh-col- 
ored orthoclase  alone.  The  only  veins  noticeable  were  some  illy  defined 
of  quartz  and  feldspar.  These  syenites  must  in  pla<5es  pass  into  granites, 
for  a  specimen  brought  me  I  found  to  be  a  protogine  containing  a  green 
talc,  which,  with  the  flesh-colored  feld^)ar  and  white  quartz,  formed  a 
beautiful  specimen.  The  rock,  however,  conld  not  be  located.  In  this 
syenite,  at  the  distance  of  probably  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Ogden 
Canon,  some  prospectt^rs  have  claimed  to  have  discovered  tin  ore.  In 
t-he  specimens  brought  ine  I  failed  to  discover  even  a  trace  of  tin.  Upon 
the  syenites  very  thick  beds  of  quartzites  lie.  They  are  mostly* of  a 
white  color.  In  some  places,  however,  they  are  dark-brown,  and  liighly 
ferruginous.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  quartzites  varies  from  2.5  to 
2.G.  They  extend  for  some  distance  and  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  80^. 
I  found,  also,  a  metamorphic  conglomerate,  corapose<l  of  beautiful  red 
and  pink  siliceous  pebbles  imbedded  in  a  light-gmy  siliceous  matrLx. 
The  quartzites  are  succeeded  by  quartz  schists,  which  in  turn  pass  into 
a  dark  cherty  or  siliceous  limestone.  This  limestone  produces  an  excel- 
lent qusility  of  lime,  which  has  been  used  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Gom)>any  in  building  their  engine-houses.  There  are  in  the  canon  three 
lime-kilus  in  active  oi)eration. 

Farther  up  the  caiion  than  I  was  able  to  go,  I  was  told  thei'o  was  a 
ledge  of  silver  oi'e  that  promises  to  pay  well.  A  piece  of  ore  that  was 
handed  me,  and  alleged  to  be  from  the  same,  yielded,  on  examination, 
both  silver  and  copper.  I  was  also  given  a  piece  of  coal  said  to  be 
from  some  distance  up  the  caiion. 

We  lelt  Ogden  on  the  morning  of  June  10,  and  took  up  our  line  of 
march,  traveling  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  around  Bear  River  Bay,  and  in  the  aftenioon  i^amped  in  a 
beautiful,  small,  green  valley,  having  gone  ten  miles,  ^car  our  camp 
wei*e  situated  some  hot  spriugs,  very  noticeable  from  the  abundant, 
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deep  crimsou-colored  deposit  about  them.  There  are  a  number  of  springs 
at  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the  mountain  range  which  is  to  the  east  of  them. 
The  .average  temperature  of  the  water  was  129<^  F.,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  at  the  time  of  observation  beiug  83^  F,  The  highest  tempera- 
ture was  found  in  one  of  the  smaller  southern  springs,  and  was  136^  F.; 
while  at  the  distance  of  100  feet  to  the  west  of  it  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture, 109^  F.,  was  found.  The  priucipal  spring  was  almost  circular  in 
shape,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  in  depth.  Its  tem- 
perature was  1280  F.  some  distance  from  its  edge,  although  probably 
higher  in  the  center,  beyond  the  reiieh  of  the  thermometer.  The  taste 
of  the  water  was  decidedly  bitter  and  salty.  In  all  of  the  springs  there 
was  at  intervals  a  slight  bubbling  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  At  no  time 
during  observation,  however,  was  it  considerable.  No  other  volatile 
substances  were  discovered.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  was 
1011),  and  an  analysis  revealed  the  following  constitutents : 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt,)  very  abundant, 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Magnesia,  ^ 

Lime,         >  as  carbonates. 

Iron,  ) 

The  amount  of  iron  was  small,  from  its  having  been  thrown  down  by 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  time  of  exiamination.  A  con- 
siderable area  around  the  springs  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  iron,  the 
bright-red  color  of  which  contrasts  well  with  the  green  of  the  surround- 
ing vegetation.  In  isolated  spots,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  rocks  near 
the  water,  there  is  a  wliite  deposit.  Between  the  springs  and  the  lake 
or  bay  there  extend  salt  marshes  or  flats  for  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles. 

Leaving  our  camp  on  the  12th,  we  resumed  our  way  in  an  almost 
northerly  direction,  until  we  neared  Brigham  City,  when  we  turned  to 
the  right  and  entered  Box  Elder  Caiion,  another  of  those  gorges  cut 
through  the  mountains  at  right  angles  to  its  trend.  Our  way  was  now 
upward  for  eight  miles  through  the  caiion — grass-covered  hills  with  here 
and  there  projecting  rocks  rising  high  on  either  side  of  us,  while  at  our 
feetrushed  a  swift  stream,  its  banks  fringed  with  elder-bushes.  The 
rocks  here  are  identicfil  with  those  in  Ogden  Caiion.  In  the  evening 
we  camped  in  Box  Elder  Park,  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Salt  "Lake,  near  the  Danish  settlement  of  Copenhagen.  The  park  is 
almost  circular  in  shape,  and  is  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  encircled 
by  rounded  hills  composed  of  dark  siliceous  limestone.  Between  this 
point  and  Cache  Valley,  a  distiuice  of  almost  thirteen  miles,  our  road  led 
us  now  up  hill  and  now  down,  past  masses  of  dark -blue  Carboniferous 
or  mountain  limestones,  containing  white  calcite  with  perfect  cleavage. 
They  are  fossiliferous.  Just  before  reaching  Wellesville,  our  camping- 
place,  there  was  a  change  to  calcareous  sandstones  of  a  lightgray  color. 
The  scene  as  we  emerged  from  the  mountains  was  grand.  Before  us 
lay  Cache  Valley,  dotted  with  numerous  Mormon  towns.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  districts  in  Utah,  and,  clothed  in  its  spring  garb, 
presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  about  tifty-four  miles  in  length 
and  will  average  about  seven  miles  in  width.  The  rocks  in  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  are  limestones  and  quartzites.  Near  Meudon  there 
occurs  an  oolitic  limestone,  which  is  much  used  for  building  purposes 
throughout  the  valley.  Our  course  on  the  14th  and  15tli  lay  through 
Cache  Valley.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  town  of  Franklin.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  there  is  a  large,  isolated  huttej  the  basis  of  which  is  a  blue 
limestone  containing  a  percentage  of  silica.    This  stands  id  the  middle 
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of  the  valley  like  some  monament,  the  surroundiug  rock  having  been 
washed  away.  On  Jnne  16  we  crossed  Bear  Eiver  and  found  immedi- 
ately a  change  in  the  rocks.  Instead  of  limestone  we  came  across  green- 
stone, among  which  I  obtained  specimens  of  aphanite  and  melaphyre, 
the  latter  amygdaloidal  in  places.  The  specific  gravity  of  some  of  these 
specimens  is  as  follows :  three  specimens  of  dark-green  aphanite,  2.5; 
and  two  specimens  of  melaphyre,  3.1.  Continuing  for  about  live  miles, 
they  are  intercepted  by  quartzites  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
lime. 

About  three  miles  above  the  town  of  Oxford  I  found  some  pien  mining 
for  silver.  W.  J.  Cooper,  of  Oxford,  is  the  owner  of  the  lode,  which  is  7 
fSoet  wide,  and  dips  west  at  an  angle  of  about  40^.  The  strike  is  north 
and  south.  The  wall-rock  on  either  side  is  greenstone.  The  gangue 
of  the  lode  is  composed  of  quartz,  withcalcite  and  feldspar.  Some  good 
crystals  of  calcite  were  seen,  and  also  brown  spar,  (rhomb  spar.)  The 
ore  is  principally  chloride,  reddish  and  greenish.  A  shaft  has  been 
commenced,  but  has  reached  only  the  depth  of  30  feet. 

Six  miles  above  Oxford  we  entered  Marsh  Creek,  or  Bound  Valley, 
passing  from  Utah  into  Idaho  Territory.  The  entrance  to  this  valley  is 
between  two  high  buttes^  one  consisting  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone  of 
a  bright-red  color  on  its  weathered  smrfaces,  the  other  composed  of  a 
bluish  siliceous  limestone.  Passing  through  this  natural  gateway,  we 
were  in  an  old  lake  basin,  the  rocks  being  modem  Pliocene  siindstones 
of  a  white  color,  all  containing  some  lime.  The  road  soon  ascended  to 
the  top  of  a  terrace  of  drift  formation,  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of 
sage-brush.  Leaving  this  valley  the  following  day,  June  18th,  we  en- 
tered the  valley  of  the  Port  Neuf  River.  Just  before  entering  the  valley 
we  passed  over  a  floor-like  layer  of  dark  basaltic  rock.  We  followed 
the  river  on  its  right  bank.  All  along  the  left  bank  there  is  a  layer  of 
basaltic  rock,  its  hexagonal  columnar  form  reminding  one  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  The  formation  over  which  our  road  led  us  was  drift,  while 
the  hills  on  our  right  presented  alternations  of  limestones  and  quartzites 
succeeding  each  other  at  short  intervals.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  point  higher  up  the  valley  from  which  the  molten  mass  flowed 
during  the  Tertiary  period^  for  the  formation  on  which  it  rest-s  is  Tertiary. 

In  crevices  in  the  rock  in  many  places  I  obtained  specimens  of  obsi- 
dian. As*we  neared  the  mouth  of  the  valley  it  became  wider  and  wider, 
and  the  mountains  receded  until  they  spr^^l  out  into  the  Snake  River 
Valley. 

Emerging  into  the  valley  we  turned  to  the  right  and  crossed  th^  hills 
to  Fort  Hall,  a  post  that  has  only  recently  been  established,  in  Idaho 
Territory.  We  arrived  there  on  t)ie  21st  of  June.  The  following  day 
I  made  a  visit  to  some  warm  springs  in  Lincoln  Valley,  about  three 
miles  southeast  of  the  fort.  I  found  five  springs  situated  at  the  head  of 
a  depression  in  the  valley,  whose  direction  was  east  and  west.  They 
gush  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  bases  of  which  are  liniest'Ones. 
In  spring  No.  1,  which  was  the  warmest-,  the  thermometer  recorded 
87^  F.  It  was  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  nearly  circular,  and  9  inches  in 
depth.  The  next  two,  No.  2  and  No.  3,  to  the  southeast  of  No.  1, 
had  equal  temperatures,  each  being  77^  F.  Only  one  of  these  was 
defined  as  a  spring,  being  3  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  in  depth.  In  the 
other  the  water  merely  poured  forth  from  the  rocks  in  a  narrow  stream. 
No.  4  and  No.  5  were  of  the  same  character  as  the  last  mentioned,  and 
reached  each  the  temperature  of  69^  F.  They  were  still  more  to  the 
east.  The  water  in  all  was  beautifully  clear,  due  to  the  pi*esence  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  was  1003,  and  con- 
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tained  carbonate  of  lime,  and  alumina  probably  as  a  snlpbate.  There 
was  no  perceptible  evolntion  of  gas.  In  tbe  coarse  of  the  stream  there 
was  a  deposit  of  lime,  small  in  quantity,  incmsting  grass,  moss,  and 
twigs, 

Aboat  a  mile  east  of  the  fort  I  found  a  number  of  hills,  whose  bases  are 
fine* grained  red  sandstones  of  very  free  quality.  It  would  make  a  very 
good  ornamental  building-stone.  The  rocks  that  succeed  and  lie  upon 
them  are  Jurassic  limestones,  containing  an  abundance  of  fossils.  We 
left  Fort  Hall  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  until  the  28th  were  in  the  Snake 
Kiver  Valley,  a  wide  plain  covered  with  sand  and  sage-brush.  For 
ninety  miles  nothing  else  was  passed  over  save  here  and  there  exposures 
of  dark  basaltic  rock,  which  seems  to  be  spread  out  over  the  entire  plain. 
At  some  time,  during  or  since  the  Tertiary  period,  the  plain  must  have 
been  flooded  with  molten  lava,  which  came,  in  all  likelihood,  from  sev- 
eral points  of  eruption.  As  we  came  down  the  Port  Neuf  River  we 
could  see  in  the  distance  what  appeared  to  be  an  old  crater,  and  on  our 
way  across  the  Snake  Biver  Basin  we  parsed  another. 

At  Eagle  Rock  we  crossed  Snake  River  on  Taylor's  bridge.  The 
river  here  hiis  cut  a  narrow  gorge  through  the  rock,  forming  quite  a 
caiion.  The  rock  rises  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  cur- 
rent is  very  swift.  The  rock  shows  the  hexagonal  columns,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  cooling  of  the  molten  mass.  At  ^^  Hole-in-the-Rock,"  on 
Dry  Greek,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  lava  extends 
over  the  valley  like  a  ciust,  for  the  most  part  at  least  simply,  and  not 
in  the  form  of  dikes.  Here  we  visited  a  cave,  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  water  flowing  beneath  the  basalt  and  washing  out  the  sand. 
The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  formed  by  a  falling  in  of  the  crusts  Clam- 
bering down  over  the  broken  fragments,  we  discovered  seven  chambers. 
There  were  two  entrances,  one  to  the  northwest  and  the  other  to  the 
southeast.  In  the  first-named  direction  we  found  three  chambers,  each 
about  25  feet  in  height  and  200  feet  in  diameter,  they  being  almost  cir- 
cular. The  chambers  are  separated  from  each  other  by  loose,  fallen 
rock.  After  penetrating  a«  far  as  possible  we  retraced  our  steps,  and 
were  about  leaving  the  place,  when  we  discovered  an  aperture  just 
large  enough  to  admit  one  at  a  time,  leading  toward  the  southeast. 
Entering  this  we  found  four  chambers  separated  from  each  other  by 
piles  of  loose,  fallen  rock,  as  in  those  on  the  opposite  side.  Instead  of 
being  circular  these  were  oblong  in  shape,  each  being  about  300  feet  in 
length  and  150  feet  wide,  the  height  being  20  feet.  Each  succeeding 
chamber  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  preceding.  The  roof  is  arched 
and  composed  of  dark  basaltic  rock.  From  it  there  hang  innumerable 
small  stalactitic  formations,  caused^  by  the  percolation  of  the  watex 
through  the  rock.  There  are  also  numbers  of  air-bubbles  in  the  rock, 
which  hang  from  the  roof  in  drop-like  processes,  forming  points  for  the 
formation  of  stalactites.  The  bottom  of  the  cave  is  sandy ;  and  in  a 
hole  dug  to  the  depth  of  20  feet,  it  was  observed  to  be  distinctly  strat- 
ified, showing  it  to  have  been  deposited  by  water.  That  this  condi- 
tion extends  over  the  whole  valley  is  further  presumable,  from  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  streams  flowing  through  it  sink  and 
are  lost  to  sight.  Their  disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for  by  their 
flowing  underneath  this  crust. 

On  the  28th  of  Juno  we  left  the  Snake  River  Basin,  and  entering 
Beaver  Head  Canon,  began  to  ascend  on  our  way  across  the  main  divide 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  igneous  rocks  were  still  present.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  caiion  we  passed  an  isolated  hill,  composed  of  schistose, 
or  slaty  phonolite,  each  layer  being  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
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aud  porphyritic.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.39.  On  reaching  the  top  of 
the  caHon  wc  encamped  in  Pleasant  Yalley^  a  beautiful  little  valley  set 
in  the  mountains  like  a  gem.  Its  elevation  is  6,086  feet.  Near  our 
camp  was  a  deep,  narrow  gorge  cut  through  rock,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  a  true  porphyritic  phonolite,  having  disseminated 
through  it  crystals  of  sanidine,  nepheline,  and  haiiynite.  The  rock  is 
of  a  dark-gray  color,  very  compact,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.75; 
the  crystals  occurring  in  spots,  occupying  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
each,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  apart.  The  haiiynite  occurs  as  red- 
dish, octagonal  crystals.  The  nepheline  is  the  variety  sommite,  and  is 
in  small  grains ;  while  the  sanidine,  or  orthoclase,  is  in  tabular  crys- 
tals. I  insert  here  the  mincralogical  composition  of  some  phonolites 
of  Bohemia,  given  by  6.  Jenzsch : 

Per  cent. 

Sanidine,  estimated  at 53. 55 

Nepheline,  estimated  at 31.  76 

Hornblende,  (arvendsonite) 0. 34 

Titanite 3. 67 

Pyrites 0. 04 

I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  a  chemical  analysis  of 
this  rock.  The  occurrence  of  these  phonolites  would  go  far  toward 
proving  the  age  of  the  eruption,  even  though  we  had  not  the  Tertiary 
fommtions  beneath  it,  for  no  true  phonolite  has  been  found  to  be  of 
other  than  Tertiary  or  still  more  recent  origin.  The  following  day  we 
continued  on  our  way  across  the  mountains,  passing  over  the  divide, 
the  elevation  of  which  was  7,044  feet.  The  more  modem  rocks  were 
conglomerates,  presenting  little  or  no  interest.  I  obtained  some  speci- 
mens of  trachyte,  which  are  vesicular,  of  a  white  color,  having  a  reddish 
tinge  in  some  parts.  I  also  obtained  specimens  of  a  vesiculai*  rock, 
wbic^h  I  consider  to  be  a  phonolite,  although  I  had  not  the  opiK)rtunity 
of  observing  it  in  position.  One  of  the  specimens  was  of  a  dark-gray 
color,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.57.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  light 
varieties  was  2.3.  After  crossing  the  divide  our  way  lay  over  Pliocene 
formations,  in  which  I  obtained  a  white  sandstone  composed  of  very 
fine  i)ebble8,  cemented  by  a  calcareous  matrix.  The  older  rocks  were 
limestone  conglomerates,  upon  which  rested  white  and  red  sandstones. 

The  30th  of  June  we  spent  in  camp,  visiting  a  iieak  near  us  where  we 
found  the  limestone  conglomerates  at  the  base  with  sandstones  on 
top.  The  next  day  our  route  was  through  a  rolling  country,  now  pass- 
ing over  a  hill  and  now  through  the  valley  of  a  small  stream.  I  procured 
specimens  of  a  very  compact,  dark  phonolite,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  2.4.  The  recent  rocks  were  of  Pliocene  origin.  Some  of  them  consist 
of  very  small,  bluish,  siliceous  pebbles  in  a  white,  siliceous  matrix.  Upon 
these  were  grayish  (calcareous  sandstones,  also  Pliocene.  They  consist 
of  minute  red  an<i  black  pebbles  cemented  by  lime.  On  top  of  these 
were  yellowish  calcareous  marls.  We  campeil  at  night  at  an  elevation 
of  6,988  feet,  in  the  midst  of  gneissic  hills,  which  become  granitoid  in 
places.  The  following  morning  we  entered  Wild  Cat  Cailou,  a  pictur- 
esque, gorge-like  valley,  the  rocks  of  which  stand  out  boldly  on  either 
side.  At  the  head  of  the  canon  I  found  a  vein  of  coarse  granite,  con- 
taining labradorite  in  good  cleavable  masses.  In  some  of  the  specimens 
the  play  of  colors  was  particularly  tine.  There  were  also  some  good 
crystals  of  black  mica,  (biotite.)  The  surrounding  rocks  were  fine- 
grained grauit'es  of  a  reddish  hue.     On  top  of   the  granites  were 
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quartz  porphyries,  or  elvanite,  which  passed  into  felstone,  or  petrosilex. 
Ill  s^ome  places  there  appeared  to  be  a  dike  ninning  through  the  granite. 
The  elvanite  I  foand  of  two  varieties,  one  having  a  gray-colored  matrix 
with  feldspar  crystals  of  a  pink  tinge,  and  the  other  having  a  red  matrix 
with  white  crystals  disseminated  through  it.  The  petrosilex,  or  felstone, 
was  of  various  shades,  blue,  gray,  yellow,  and  red,  predominating.  The 
yellow  variety  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.01 5  the  blue,  2.53 ;  and  the  gray, 
2.72.  These  rocks  seem  to  pass  into  gneiss,  which  itself  at  some  distance 
becomes  granitoid,  thus  proving  them  to.  be  of  the  same  composition  as 
giauite,  only  in  a  more  compact  state,  having  been  forced  through  the 
granite  and  therefore  of  later  origin. 

We  camped  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July  on  Black-Tail  Deer  Creelc. 
Leaving  here  the  following  morning,  the  first  part  of  our  course  led  us 
up  over  hills  that  were  once  the  bottom  of  some  large  lake.  Eeaching 
the  top,  a  grand  view  burst  on  our  sight.  We  stood  on  the  rim  of  a 
vast  amphitheater.  At  its  bottom,  far  beneath  us,  was  a  green  line 
marking  the  course  of  a  stream,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Stinking 
Water  Kiver.  The  rounded  hills  converged  toward  the  stream,  whUe 
here  and  there,  on  their  sides,  were  projecting  strata  of  white  Pliocene 
sandstones^  contrasting  well  with  the  grassy  slopes.  On  the  top,  even 
underneath  our  feet,  was  a  capping  of  black  basiiltic  rock,  which  on  some 
sides  projected  over  the  edge.  So  regular  was  it  that  it  seemed  as 
thougli  it  had  been  laid  with  mathematical  accuracy.  The  background 
completing  this  picture  was  composed  of  sharp  peaks  and  hills,  with  a 
blue,  snowy  range  in  the  extreme  distance.  We  now  began  to  descend, 
proct^eding  down  the  caiion,  which  is  named  the  DeviPs  Pathway.  Our 
road  led  us  between  masses  of  gneissic  and  granitoid  rocks.  Here  again 
we  found  dikes  of  elvanite,  quartz-porphyries,  and  felstones,  some  of 
beautiful  colors^  red,  blue,  gray,  and  violet.  I  obtained  a  striped  or 
slaty  i>orphyry,  looking  very  much  like  riband  jasper. 

Emerging  from  the  rocky  walls  we  pitched  our  tents  on  the  bank  of 
the  Passamaria,  or  Stinking  Water  Kiver.  The  next  day  we  again 
passed  over  modern  formations  in  an  old  lake  basin  until  within  some 
ten  miles  of  Virginia  City,  when  we  came  across  quartzose  rocks  mostly 
auriferous.  Here  we  found  the  first  evidences  of  mining.  Near  the  road 
a  man  by  name  David  Lloyd  was  industriously  washing  out  the  gravel 
ti'om  the  side  of  a  foot-hill.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  averaging 
about  $3  per  day. 

Passing  between  quartzose  and  gneissic  hills  containing  veins  of  gar- 
netii'erous  hornblende  schist  we  soon  began  to  ascend,  and  crossing  the 
hills,  passed  through  Nevada,  a  small  mining  town  below  Virginia  City. 
All  about  us  were  the  evidences  of  mining  in  the  heaps  of  bare  pebbles, 
numerous  water-courses,  and  upturned  barrows.  It  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  national  independence,  all  were  idle  s<ave  a  few  Chinamen. 

Virginia  City  is  situated  in  Madison  County,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Montana,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  mining  centers  of  the  Temtory.  It  is 
on  Alder  Gulch,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Stinking  Water,  or  Passa- 
maria iiiver.  The  mines  about  Virginia  City  are  principally  placer-dig- 
gings. Gold  was  discovered  on  Alder  Gulch  in  18G3,  being  the  second 
discovery  in  the  Territory ;  the  placer-diggings  of  Banuack  having  been 
discovered  in  18G2.  Since  that  time  enormous  quantities  of  gold  have 
been  taken  out,  although  it  is  imx)ossible  to  say  exactly  how  much,  as 
the  estimates  are  conflicting. 

Alder  Gulch  is  about  sixteen  miles  long,  and  has  a  number  of  tribu- 
taries, all  of  which  contain  gold.  Bald  Mountain  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  gulch.    Near  it  the  gold  is  coarse,  and  the  farther  we  go  from  it 
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down  the  gnlch  the  finer  it  becomes.  The  width  of  the  gnlch  will  aver- 
age about  200  feet,  and  the  hills  on  either  side  are  rounded.  The  coun- 
ty rock  is  gneiss,  presenting  the  same  characteristics  as  that  I  have  be- 
fore noticed,  being  in  many  places  gametiferous.  The  gravel  is  washed 
through  a  flume  and  the  gold  caught  at  various  parts  of  its  length.  One 
of  the  greatest  wants  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  mining  here  is  a 
water-supply.  There  are  a  number  of  quartz-mines  about  Virginia 
City,  but  all  unite  in  saying  that  more  capital  is  needed  to  make  them 
pay  well.  I  was  shown  specimens  of  argentiferous  galena  and  of  cop- 
per ore,  which  will  no  doubt  one  day  add  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
Montana.  The  copper,  I  was  told,  was  being  mined  and  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia to  be  smelted.  In  Alder  Gulch  I  obtained  good  specimens  of 
garnets  and  precious  serpentine. 

We  left  Virginia  City  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  crossed  the  hills  to  the 
Madison  Eiver,  traveling  in  a  northerly  direction.  We  passed  over  dark 
igneous  rocks,  which  were  in  contact  with  coarse  ferruginous  sandstones. 
We  followed  the  river  until  its  passage  through  a  narrow  canon  neces- 
sitated our  turning  from  it  and  crossing  the  mountains.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  river  we  crossed  Meadow  Creek,  which  flows  through  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  We  now  began  to  ascend  rapidly, 
and  passed  by  three  deserted  shafts  sunk  in  the  granite  beds.  Besides 
granites  there  are  here  quartzites  and  gneiss,  ^on  after  crossing  the 
summit,  we  encamped  in  the  Hot  Spring  district.  Near  our  camp  were 
some  hot  springs,  which,  however,  presented  but  little  of  interest.  The 
highest  temperature  was  76^  F.,  and  the  lowest  64^  F. ;  the  temperature 
of  the  air  being  48^  F.  The  largest  spring  was  only  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  in  depth.  The  rock  at  whose  base 
they  have  their  origin  is  a  reddish  syenite.  A  few  miles  farther  on 
we  passed  some  larger  springs,  situated  close  to  the  road.  Their  size 
was  about  4  feet  by  10  feet.  The  highest  temperature  here  was  124^  F., 
and  the  lowest  11(P  F.;  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  observation  being 
60O  F.  They  were  filled  with  Canfervoidea.  We  passed  by  a  number  of 
mills  all  working,  being  supplied  with  the  gold  ore  from  quartz-mines 
in  the  neighborhood.  One  of  these  mines,  the  Red  Bluff  lode,  I  visited. 
The  lode,  which  is  owned  by  J.  J.  Lown,  dips  to  the  north,  the  strike 
being  east  and  west.  Its  width  varies  from  2  feet  to  7  feet.  The  coun- 
try rock  is  mainly  gneiss.  The  hanging  wall  is  a  gray  granite,  and 
its  foot-wall  gneiss.  There  are  two  shafts  100  feet  apart,  the  first  one 
reaching  the  depth  of  105  feet,  and  the  second  110  feet.  They  are  con- 
nected by  a  passage,  which  extends  45  feet  beyond  the  second  shaft,  get- 
ting below  the  water-level.  •  The  ore  is  principally  a  red  jasper,  with 
the  particles  of  metallic  gold  disseminated  through  it  and  plainly  visi- 
ble. Below  this  jaspery  ore  there  are  gnlena  and  pyrites.  I  also  ob- 
tained some  beautiful  pieces  of  blue  chalcedony  and  some  semiopal,  the 
latter  being  almost  all  dendritic.  Approaching  the  hanging  wall  the 
ore  passed  into  a  porphyritic  rock,  with  large  masses  of  bright-red  jas- 
per. The  mine  had  been  worked  for  six  months,  and  in  that  time  had 
averaged  $(K)  to  the  ton.  There  were  about  eight  men  employed,  at  the 
rate  of  $3  each  per  day.  Leaving  here,  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  brought 
us,  a  second  time,  to  the  Madison  River,  which  ha\ing  cut  its  way 
through  the  mountains,  here  spreads  out  and  flows  smoothly  between 
low  rounded  hills,  from  whose  grassy  slopes  ridges  of  gneiss  and  horn- 
blende schist  project.  On  examination  these  latter  proved  to  be  gar- 
netiferons.  Following  the  Madison  but  a  short  distance,  we  turned  to 
the  right  and  crossed  the  hills  to  the  valley  of  the  Gallatin  River.  This 
is  the  garden  valley  of  Montana.    It  will  average  fifteen  miles  in  width, 
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and  is  about  sixty  miles  long.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  branches  of 
the  Gallatin  Elver,  which  are  extensively  used  in  irrigation.  The  hili^ 
are  covered  with  excellent  grass,  and  form  one  of  the  best  grazing 
grounds  in  the  world.  Quite  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley  is  already 
under  cultivation.  Grossing  the  Gallatin,  we  soon  arrived  at  Bozeman 
City,  a  flourishing  town,  destined  to  be  of  considerable  importance 
should  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  run  through  it.  Three  miles  be- 
yond the  town  we  pitched  our  tents  at  Fort  Ellis.  Fort  Ellis  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gallatin  Valley,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Gal- 
latin River,  and  has  a  force  of  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  one  com- 
pany of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Major  E.  M.  Baker.  On  the 
11th  of  July  we  visited  a  small  lake  twelve  miles  southeast  of  the  fort. 
After  a  ride  over  a  trail  which  led  through  dense  timber,  making  our 
progress  difficult,  we  reached  the  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  en- 
sconsed  in  the  midst  of  hills  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height  around 
it.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  sti*eam  flowing  from  it 
forces  its  way  in  a  deep  gully  through  quartzites.  It  falls  about  500 
feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  rushes  along  with  furious .  rapidity,,  leav- 
ing high  projections  of  rock  on  either  side.  The  lake  shore  is  bordered 
with  limestones,  which  rest  on  the  quartzites.  Having  refitted  and  ob- 
tained an  escort,  we  left  Fort  Ellis  on  the  15th,  and,  after  a  ride  of  but 
nine  miles  over  a  very  rough  road,  went  into  camp.  During  the  day 
we  passed  over  fossiliferous  sandstones  of  Tertiary  oricrin.  At  the  (lead 
of  Spring  Gafion,  through  which  a  small  stream  flows  to  join  the  Galla- 
tin, we  passed  an  old  coal-mine.  It  is  abandoned,  and  being  full  of 
water  prevented  our  entrance.  The  shaft,  however,  does  not  penetrate 
very  far.  The  coal  is  lignite,  similar  to  that  .found  along  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad.  On  top  of  the  sandstones  we  again  had  igneous  rocks, 
(dark  basalts.)  For  the  two  following  days  we  were  obliged  to  travel 
very  slowly,  having  to  build  our  road  in  many  places.  The  sandstones 
and  basalts  continued  until  we  reached  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone 
Biver,  which  we  entered  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  The  flow  of  the 
lava  has  spread  out  over  the  valley,  forming  a  floor,  over  which  our  road 
led.  I  obtained  on  our  way  chips  of  chalcedony  and  obsidian,  which 
were  abundantly  scattered  over  the  valley. 

The  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  at  the  point  we  entered  it^  is  about 
four  miles  wide,  and  has  on  its  eastern  margin  a  grand  mountain  range, 
whose  sharp  peaks  proclaim  its  volcanic  origin.  The  river  is  easily 
traced  by  the  line  of  timber  on  its  banks.  At  Botteler's  Banch  we 
formed  our  permanent  camp,  being  unable  to  take  our  wagons  farther, 
and  made  preparations  to  pursue  our  way  with  pack-mules.  On  the 
20th  of  July  we  left  Botteler's,  stringing  out  in  single  file,  with  our 
pack-train  along  the  trail  up  the  Yellowstone  Biver.  The  trail  led  us 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  over  igneous  rock,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  was  a  breccia  composed  of  large  masses  of  black  material 
imbedded  in  a  red  matrix.  Alter  a  ride  of  about  fifteen  miles  we  reached 
the  lower  canon.  Here  the  river  breaks  through  masses  of  gneissic 
rock,  which  rise  abruptly  £rom  the  water's  edge,  and  over  which  our  trail 
was  very  steep  and  rocky.  The  caiion  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length  and  about  280  feet  wide.  At  the  bottom  of  this  ravine  the 
river,  of  an  emerald  tint,  rushes  over  the  rocks,  whose  resistance  causes 
it  to  be  thrown  into  numerous  foam-capped  ripples.  The  gneissic  rooks 
are  for  the  most  part  garnetiferous,  though  somewhat  indistinctly  so. 
They  pass  in  many  places  into  hornl^^ende  schists,  and  in  others  become 
granitoid.  Emerging  from  the  canon,  our  way  led  us  alternately  over 
low  hills  of  igneous  origin  and  expanded  valleys.    The  soil  seems  to  bo 
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made  of  the  finely  pulverized  dnst  of  volcanic  rock,  and  is  covered  with 
a  Sjmrse  growth  of  sage-brush.  The  river  is  bordered  with  a  growth  of 
thinly  scattereil  pines  and  quaking-asps.  In  the  mountains,  on  either 
side,  are  stratified  limestones,  which  rest  on  the  gneissoid  rocks  we 
observed  in  the  caiion.  Scattered  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys 
I  found  many  beautiful  specimens  of  chalcedony  and  chips  of  obsidian. 
Many  of  the  chalcedonies  were  geodes,  in  which  were  crystals  of  quartz : 
others  contain  opal  in  the  center  and  agate  on  the  exterior ;  and  still 
others  have  on  the  outside  attached  crystals  of  calcite.  A  short  dis- 
tance above  the  canon  we  came  to  Cinnabar  Mountain,  so  named  from 
the  color  of  some  of  its  focks,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  cinnabar, 
although  the  ved  color  is  due  to  iron.  Here  we  encountered  what  is  (tailed 
the  Devil's  Slide.  It  consists  of  two  masses  of  rock  in  almost  vertical 
position,  perfectly  defined  as  two  walls.  They  are  about  50  feet  in 
width  each,  and  300  feet  high,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
its  base.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  al)out  150  feet,  the  inter- 
vening softer  material  having  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  washed  away. 
The  right-hand  mass  is  a  whitish  quartzite,  while  the  left-hand 
one  is  a  dike  of  greenish  porphyritic  trachyte  in  which  the  crystals 
of  feldspar  are  thickly  disseminated.  Parallel  with  these  two  prinei[)al 
walls  are  many  more  ridges  of  quartzitic  and  slaty  nature,  none  of  which 
equal  them  in  magnitude.  They  are  all  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
strata  of  limestone,  which  lie  on  either  side.  In  a  space  to  the  right 
of  the  main  ridge  there  is  a  broad  red  band  reaching  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  It  is  caused  by  the  sliding  of  ferruginous 
limestone  and  clay.  It  is  about  20  feet  wide  and  distinctly  outlined. 
These  ridges  must  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position  when  the 
strata  above  were  horizontivl.  That  there  has  been  a  terrible 
convulsion  here  in  the  past  is  proved  a  few  miles  farther  on,  where  the 
strata  of  limestone  are  so  contorted  that,  within  the  space  of  200  feet, 
they  dip  in  three  different  directions.  In  the  limestone  there  was  an 
abundance  of  crystals  of  calcite.  Some  eight  or  ten  miles  farther  on 
we  reached  Gardiner's  Kiver,  a  stream  emptying  into  the  Yellowstone 
just  as  the  latter  emerges  from  a  canon.  Here  we  left  the  Yellowstone 
to  visit  some  hot  springs  about  four  miles  above  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams.  We  soon  came  to  the  evidences  of  hot  springs  in  the 
calcareous  deiK)8it,  beneath  which  the  warm  water  e8cai)ed  into  the 
river.  Piissing  a  number  of  hot  springs,  we  began  the  ascent  of  a  steep 
hill,  passing  over  the  deposit,  which  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound  beneath 
our  horses'  feet.  Suddenly  we  came  in  full  sight  of  the  springs.  We 
were  totally  unprepared  to  find  them  so  l>eautifiil  and  extensive.  Be- 
fore us  lay  a  high  white  hill,  composed  of  calcareous  sediment  deposited 
from  numerous  hot  springs.  The  whole  mass  looked  like  some  grand 
cascade  that  had  been  suddenly  arrested  in  its  descent,  and  frozen.  On 
examination  we  found  that  the  deiHisit  extended  for  some  two  miles 
farther  up  the  gorge,  and  below  reached  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  occu- 
pying altogether  about  three  square  miles,  although  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  now  in  ruins  and  overgrown  with  pines.  Still  the  outlines  can 
be  very  distinctly  traced.  The  principal  mass  is  arranged  in  a  series 
of  ternvces,  one  above  the  other,  each  being  comi>osed  of  beautiful 
basins^  semicircular  in  sha[)e,  and  having  regular  edges,  with  exquisitely 
scalloped  margins.  Their  size  varies,  but  will  average  5  by  8  feet 
They  are  filled  with  water  of  different  temperatures,  from  cold  to  the 
boiling-[>oiut.  The  color  of  the  sediment  is  for  the  most  part  white,  al- 
though here  and  there  are  tinges  of  yellow  where  sulphur  predominates, 
and  red  and  pink  where  there  is  iron.    The  weathering  of  those  parts 
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in  which  the  springs  are  long  extinct  has  caused  it  to  assnme  a  grayish 
appearance.  The  main  springs  are  situated  on  a  terrace  about  half 
way  up  the  mountain,  and  cover  an  almost  circular  space  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  diameter.  The  color  of  the  water  here  is  almost  in- 
describable, being  the  purest  azure.  From  these  springs  clouds  of 
steam  are  always  rising,  and  the  water  is  always  bubbling  and  seething 
in  its  vast  caldron-like  basin.  The  water  flowing  thence  proceeds 
downward  from  terrace  to  terrace,  until  it  reaches  the  lowest,  consider- 
bly  cooled.  The  springs  in  the  center  of  the  main  basin  are  probably 
all  at  the  boiling-point,  although  we  were  unable  to  determine  their 
temperatures  as  they  were  beyond  our  reach.  The  temperature  of  the 
hottest  we  were  able  to  determine  wa«  162^  F.  The  terrace  imme- 
diately above  the  main  basin  is  bordered  by  a  long  rounded  ridge, 
with  a  fissure  extending  its  whole  length.  From  tbis  fissure  nothing 
but  hot  vapors  and  steam  escape.  Its  interior  is  lined  with  beautiful 
crystals  of  pure  sulphur.  The  bubbling  and  gurgling  of  the  water  far 
beneath  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Back  of  this  ridge  were  two  small 
geyser-like  jets  of  water,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  3  feet  intermit- 
tently. Farther  up  the  gorge,  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  thh 
river,  we  discovered  two  mound-like  formations,  the  largest  of  which 
was  about  20  feet  in  height  and  60  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.  The  other 
was  only  about  5  feet  high.  From  the  top  of  these  the  water  spouted 
to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  each  geyser-spout  proceeding  from  a  small 
conical  mound  about  a  foot  in  height  and  eight  inches  in  diameter  at 
its  base.  Breaking  one  of  these  cones,  the  tube  through  which  the 
water  came  was  found  to  be  ver^  small,  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  while  the  remainder  of  the  cone  was  composed  of  layer 
upon  layer  of  sediment  deposited  by  the  overflowing  water.  Near  these 
mounds  there  is  a  sulphur-spring  emitting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  On  the  lower  terrace  the  water  has  spread  out 
more  and  formed  shallower  basins.  Here  there  are  also  some  remark- 
able formations,  high,  chimney-like  masses  of  the  sediment,  composed 
of  layer  upon  layer,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  has  become  very  hard. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  these,  the  Liberty  Cap,  named  from  its 
shape,  is  about  45  feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  these  have  once  been  veritable  spouting  geysers,  for  they  are  anal- 
ogous in  structure  to  the  smaller  active  ones  found  higher  up  the  val- 
ley. They  became  so  high,  however,  that  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  water  was  too  great  for  the  boiling-point  to  be  attained  in  the  depths 
below.  Then  the  eruptions  ceased,  and  the  spring  gradually  became 
extinct,  leaving  these  masses  stand  as  monuments  of  their  former 
power. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  near  the  river  is  120°  F.;  in  some 
springs  a  little  higher  up,  130^  F.;  and  on  the  lower  terrace,  165o  F, 
Still  a  little  higher  there  is  a  boiling  spring,  162°  F.  On  the  second 
terrace  the  temperature  varies  from  142°  F.  to  162^  F.  On  the  thinl  or 
main  terrace  it  is  from  165°  F.  to  162°  F.,  and  on  the  next,  where  the 
small  geysers  are,  it  is  from  156^  F.  to  lG2o  F.  At  the  two  mounds  high 
up  tbe  valley  it  is  from  142^  F.  to  143^  F.,  while  in  the  sulphur  spring 
near  them  it  is  only  112^  F,  The  average  temperature  of  the  atmos* 
phere  was  03°  F.  The  miyority  of  the  springs  give  ofl:*  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas,  some  being  more  strongly  impregnated  than  others.  The 
\vater  contains  sulphureted  hydrogen,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  car- 
bonates of  lime,  soda,  and  potassa.  Whence  do  these  springs  obtain 
the  lime  which  is  so  abundant  in  their  composition  f  I  think  from  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  strata  of  limestone.    Even  the  igneous 
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rocks,  which  are  mostly  porphyritic  trachytes  of  a  light-gray  color, 
contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  lime,  and  some  of  the  ineces  I 
obtained  were  coated  with  crystals  of  calcite.  To  the  west  of  the  hills 
there  are  high  volcanic  peaks  on  the  sommits  of  the  hills,  whose  eleva- 
tion is  considerable.  To  the  east,  bordering  Gardiner's  River,  there  is 
a  remarkable  wall,  composed  of  limestones  and  sandstones,  capped  with 
a  layer  of  basalt.  Indeied,  the  whole  valley  is  shut  in  by  high  hills.  In 
New  Zealand  there  is  a  hot-spring  formation  which  resembles  this  very 
much  in  appearance,  although  the  constitution  of  the  sediment  is  differ- 
ent. In  New  Zealand  silica  predominates;  here  carbonate  of  lime 
appears  in  the  greatest  quantity.    The  white  deposit  contains — 

Carbonate  of  lime. 
Chloride  of  calcium. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Carbonate  of  strontia, 
Carbonate  of  soda, 
Carbonate  of  potassa. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
Sulphur, 
Silica. 

I  insert  Hochstetter^s  description  of  the  New  Zealand  formation,  to 
show  how  similar  it  is  in  appearance : 

^^  First  of  all  is  Te  Tarata  (signifying  tatooed  rock)  at  the  northeast 
end  of  the  lake,  (Botomahana,)  with  its  terraced  marble  steps  projecting 
into  the  lake,  the  most  marvelous  of  the  Botomahana  marvels.  About 
80  feet  above  the  lake,  on  the  fern-clad  slope  of  a  hill,  from  which  in 
various  places  hot  vapors  are  escaping,  there  lies  the  immense  boiling 
caldron  in  a  crater-like  excavation  with  steep,  reddish  sides  30  to  40 
feet  high,  and  open  only  on  the  lake  side  toward  the  west.  The  basin  of 
the  spring  is  about  80  feet  long  and  60  wide,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with 
perfectly  clear,  transparent  water,  which  in  the  snow-white  incrusted 
basin  api)ears  of  a  beautiful  color  like  the  blue  turquois.  At  the  margin 
of  the  basin  I  found  a  temperature  of  183^  F.,  but  in  the  middle,  where 
the  water  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition  to  the  height  of  several 
feet,  it  probably  reaches  the  boiling-point.  Immense  clouds  of  steam, 
reflecting  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  basin,  curl  up,  generally  obstructing 
the  view  of  the  whole  surface  of  water :  but  the  noise  of  boiling  and 
seething  is  always  distinctly  audible.  The  reaction  of  the  water  is  neu- 
tral ;  it  has  a  slight  salty,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant  taste,  and  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree  petrifying,  or  rather  incrusting  qualities.  The 
deposit  of  the  water  is  like  that  of  the  Iceland  springs,  siliceous,  not 
calcareous,  and  the  siliceous  deposits  and  incrustations  of  the  constantly 
overflowing  water  have  formed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  a  system  of 
terraces,  which,  as  white  as  if  cut  fix)m  marble,  present  an  aspect  which 
no  description  or  illustration  is  able  to  represent.  It  ha«  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cataract  plunging  over  natural  shelves,  which,  as  it  falls^  is  sud- 
denly turned  into  stone. 

"  The  siliceous  deposits  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres  of  land.  For 
the  formation  of  those  terraces,  such  as  we  see  them  to-day,  doubtless 
thousands  of  years  were  required.  Forbes,  judging  by  the  thickness 
of  the  siliceous  deposits  on  the  great  geyser  of  Iceland,  which  he  esti- 
mates at  762  inches,  and  by  the  observation  that  an  object  exposed  to 
the  discharge  of  the  geyser-water  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  thickness,  has  calculated  the  approxi- 
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mate  age  of  tlie  great  geyser  at  one  tbonsand  and  tbirty-six  years.  Sim- 
ilar calculations  might  be  made  also  with  regard  to  the  Tetarata  fountain 
by  examining  the  thickness  of  the  siliceous  incrustations. 

"  The  flat,  spreading  foot  of  theterraces  extends  far  into  the  lake.  There 
the  terraces  commence  with  low  shelves  containing  shallow  water-basins. 
The  farther  up,  the  higher  grow  the  terraces ;  two,  three,  also  some  four 
and  six  feet  high.  They  are  formed  by  a  number  of  semicircular  stages, 
of  which,  however,  not  two  are  of  the  same  height.  Each  of  these 
stages  has  a  small  raised  margin,  from  which  slender  stalactites  are 
hanging  down  upon  the  lower  stage ;  and  encircles  on  its  platform  one 
or  more  basins  resplendent  with  the  most  beautiful  blue  water.  These 
small  water-basins  represent  as  many  natural  bathing-basins,  which  the 
most  refined  luxury  could  not  have  prepared  in  a  more  splendid  and 
commodious  style.  The  basins  can  be  chosen  shallow  or  deep,  large 
or  small,  and  of  every  variety  of  temperature,  as  the  basins  upon  the 
higher  stages,  nearer  to  the  main  basin,  contain  warmer  water  than 
those  upon  the  lower  ones.  Some  of  the  basins  are  so  large  and  so 
deep  that  one  can  easily  swim  about  in  them.  In  ascending  the  steps, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  wade  in  the  tepid  water,  which  spreads  be- 
side the  lower  basins  upon  the  platform  of  the  stages,  but  rarely  reaeh- 
ing  above  the  ankle.  During  violent  water-eruptions  from  the  main 
basin,  steaming  cascades  may  occur ;  at  ordinary  times  but  very  little 
water  ripples  over  the  terraces ;  and  only  the  principal  discharge  on  the 
south  side  forms  a  hot,  steaming  fall.  After  reaching  the  highest  ter- 
race there  is  an  extensive  platform,  with  a  number  of  basins,  5  to  6  feet 
deep,  their  water  showing  a  temperature  of  DO^  F.  to  110^  F.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  platform,  there  arises,  close  to  the  brink  of  the  main  basin^ 
a  kind  of  rock  island,  about  twelve  feet  high,  decked  with  manuka, 
mosses,  lycopodium,  and  fern.  It  may  be  visited  without  danger,  an(J 
from  it  the  curious  traveler  has  a  fair  and  full  view  into  the  blue,  boil- 
ing, and  steaming  caldron.    Such  is  the  famous  Tetarata." 

The  above  is  an  almost  perfect  description  of  the  springs  at  Gardiner^s 
Eiver.  We  have  the  same  beautifully  clear  blue  water;  the  terraces 
and  basins  even  to  the  stalactitic  processes  hanging  from  the  latter. 
We  have  also  an  upper  platform  or  basin  with  the  main  springs,  from 
which  continual  clouds  of  steam  are  rising.  The  lower  terraces  are  alao^ 
shallower  and  their  basins  filled  with  cooler  water.  We  have  the  same 
form  of  natural  bathing-basins  of  a  pure  white  color.  To  these  latter 
some  of  our  party  gave  the  names  of  Jupiter's  baths  and  Diana's  pools. 
The  differences  are  these :  in  New  Zealand  the  deposit  is  mainly  siliceous, 
here  it  is  calcareous ;  in  New  Zealand  the  water  is  neutral,  here  it  is 
alkaline ;  in  New  Zealand  the  main  spring  is  probably  a  vast  geyser. 
At  Ganliner's  River  it  is  not  likely,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  that  it 
is  a  geyser,  lor  the  main  springs  are  so  large  that  even  if  there  is  a  tube 
at  the  base  supplying  one  of  the  conditions  for  a  geyser  the  pressure  of 
the  water  would  prevent  any  eruption  unless  it  should  take  place  at  ex- 
tremely long  intervals.  If  so,  the  display  would  be  grand  beyond  all 
prec^ent.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  some  time  in  the  past  it  has  ful- 
filled all  the  conditions  of  a  geyser.  The  deposit  at  Gardiner's  Eiver  is. 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Tetarata. 

We  left  the  hot  springs  on  the  24th  of  July.  Proceeding  down  the 
hill  we  crossed  the  two  branches  of  Gardiner's  Eiver  and  wound  our 
way  up  the  right  bank  of  the  east  fork  of  the  river.  Our  course  was 
along  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  over  sandstones,  which  were  capped, 
with  a  broad  plateau  of  basalt,  fhtgments  of  which  were  strewn  sdoug. 
our  tralL  After  about  four  miles  of  steady  climbing  we  reached  the  top 
12  a  s 
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of  .the  valley.  Here  the  basaltic  layer  extends  across  the  gor^e,  forming 
an  abrupt  perpendicular  wall,  broken  only  on  the  side  opposite  that  on 
which  we  were.  Here  the  water  rushes  down  in  a  beautiful  fall,  its 
beauty  half-hidden  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the  pines  which  surround  it. 
Ascending  upon  the  basaltic  platform,  and  looking  back,  the  scene  was 
grand.  High  mountains  in  all  directions,  their  rounded  forms  relieved 
by  numerous  sharp  peuks,  formed  the  background,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground beneath  us  lay  the  valley  through  which  we  had  come.  Tlie 
central  feature  of  the  whole  scene  was  the  hot-spring  formation,  its  puie 
white  color  contrasting  strongly  with  the  green  of  the  surrounding 
vegetation.  Turning  again,  the  scene  in  front  was  different.  Although 
there  was  less  of  grandeur  there  was  more  of  beauty.  Before  us  lay  low, 
rolling  hills  clad  in  bright  verdure  and  dotted  with  scattered  groups  of 
pines.  About  a  mile  farther  on  we  passed  a  second  cascade.  The  water 
flows  down  a  bed  of  basalt,  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45^, 
arranged  in  a  series  of  ledges  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  a 
distance  of  about  200  feet.  These  ledges  cause  the  water  to  be  broken 
into  foam,  giving  it  at  a  distance,  the  appeiirance  of  a  mass  of  snow. 
Bordering'  the  cascade  are  chimney -like  masses  of  red  igneous  rock. 
The  horizontal  and  vertical  fissures  in  it  make  the  resemblance  to  ma- 
.fionry  very  striking.  Near  here  we  obtained  some  good  specimens  of 
silicified  wood. 

The  following  day  we  reached  the  Yellowstone  Kiver  at  the  junction 
.of  its  two  forks.  Here  we  encountered  gneissic  rocks,  and  scattered 
over  the  valley  were  numerous  granitic  bowlders,  their  rounded  form 
plainly  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  carried  some  distance  be- 
fore being  deposited  in  their  present  position.  Above  the  junction  of 
the  two  forks  the  main  branch  of  the  river  emerges  from  a  caiion,  which 
is  over  500  feet  in  depth,  its  walls  being  almost  perpendicular.  The 
walls  have  a  capping  of  basalt,  the  columnar  form  of  which  is  very  dis- 
tinct, especially  at  Column  Rock,  near  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek. 
Tower  Creek  is  a  swift  mountain  torrent,  which,  after  rushing  through 
.a  narrow  gorge,  with  steep  and  often  precipitous  sides,  suddenly  dashes 
over  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  falls  perpendicularly  a  distance  of  150  feet 
into  a  rounded  basin  which  the  water  has  cut  out  of  the  solid  limestone. 
The  width  of  the  fall  is  about  20  feet.  Beaching  the  bottom  the  water 
huiTies  on  through  a  short  canon  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  Upon  the 
limestones  rest  volcanic  rocks,  trachytic  in  nature.  These  have  been 
.so  eroded  by  the  action  of  the  torrent  as  to  leave  tower-like  masses  100 
feet  in  height,  standing  isolated  on  the  edge  of  the  creek.  Two  of  these 
.columns  stanu,  one  on  either  side  of  the  fall,  at  its  edge.  They  are  yel- 
lowish in  color  from  the  presence  of  sulphur,  and  the  exposure  to  the 
weather  has  rendered  them  very  friable.  The  bank  of  the  Yellowstone, 
immediately  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek,  is  about  GOO  feet  high 
and  has  two  rows  of  basaltic  columns,  each  one  of  which  is  about  25  feet 
in  height  and  6  feet  in  diameter.  Between  these  two  layers,  which  are 
^00  feet  apart,  are  beds  which  seem  to  have  a  large  amount  of  sulphur 
in  their  composition  from  their  bright-yellow  color.  We  were  not  able, 
liowever,  to  cross  the  river  to  determine  it.  There  are  also,  doubtless, 
numbers  of  hot  springs  scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  river  on  that 
side«  A  few  yards  abov^e  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek,  on  a  small  stream 
emptying  into  the  Yellowstone  River,  there  was  a  hot  spring  and  a 
.number  of  vent-holes  giving  off  sulphureted  and  carbureted  liydrogen. 
The  main  s])ring  is  only  2  feet  in  diameter  and  about  18  inches  deep. 
It  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  creek  and  gives  off  sulphureted  and  carbu- 
reted hydrogen.    The  basin  of  the  spring  is  a  black,  clayey  material. 
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Its  temperatnre  was  127°  F.    The  water  was  acid  in  reaction,  and  con- 
tains— 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina,  (abundant,) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia, 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Chloride  of  calcium. 

Oxide  of  iron. 

Free  sulphur, 

Soda  and  potassa,  (trace.) 

There  is  in  the  ravine  in  w.hich  the  treek  is  situated  a  deposit  of  sul- 
phur, and  also  near  the  spring  a  deposit,  white  in  color,  contaiuiug — 

Sulphur, 
Iron, 
Alumina, 
Silica. 

In  the  bed  of  the  stream  there  is  an  abundant  deposit  of  aulphnr 
and  also  a  black  carbouaceous  material.  The  sulphurous  odors  ema- 
nating from  the  ravine  are  so  strong  as  to  be  recognized  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  it.  A  short  distance  above  Tower  Creek  we 
ascended  a  peak  called  Mount  Washburne,  whose  summit  is  composed 
of  a  light-gray  trachytic  rock  containing  acicular  crystals  of  hornblende. 
On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  we  found  large  pieces  of  chalcedony  and 
agate.  !N^ear  the  base  of  the  mountain  there  are  situated  quite  a  num- 
ber of  sulphur  and  mud  springs.  A  specimen  from  one  of  the  latter 
was  of  an  almost  black  color,  and  when  dry  was  covered  with  a  white 
efflorescence.    It  contained — 

Sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron. 
Sulphate  of.  magnesia, 
Sulx>hide  of  calcium. 
Sulphur, 
Silica. 

Our  next  camp  was  near  the  Great  Fall  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Grand  Canon,  a  gorge  averaging  about  a  thousand  feet 
in  depth,  which  the  water  has  cut  through  the  volcanic  rocks.  These 
rocks  are  mostly  trachytes  of  a  white  or  gray  color,  on  top  of  which 
there  is  a  layer  that  is  basaltic  in  its  character.  In  many  places  they 
become  rhyolitic,  and  contain  crystals  of  sanidine,  very  abundantly  dis- 
tributed through  them.  In  one  place  I  found  a  perlite-like  trachyte 
porphyry,  containing  small  feldspathic  balls  (spherulites)  with  a  radi- 
ated fibrous  structure,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  obsidian.  Some  of 
the  rocks  are  colored  by  iron,  which  has  been  deposited  from  hot^prings. 
In  other  places  there  is  an  infiltration  of  sulphur,  which  gives  them  a 
bright-yellow  color.  There  are  still  some  warm  springs  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and,  at  the  only  place  we  were  able  to  get  to  it,  there  were 
three  or  four  small  springs  giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  has 
caused  an  abundant  deposit  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  about  them.  Having 
no  thermometer  with  us,  we  were  unable  to  determine  the  temperature 
of  the  water;  but  it  could  not  have  been  much  over  90^.  It  contained 
a  white  organic  material.  Passing  the  upper  fall,  after  a  ride  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  we  reached  Crater  Hills.  These  consist  principally  of 
two  conical  hills  about  150  feet  in  height.  There  are  several  other  hills 
which  are  smaller.  They  are  all  made  up  in  part  of  hot-spring  deposit 
and  a  white  trachytic  tufa.  All  about  the  hills  there  is  an  extensive 
deposit,  mostly  siliceous,  forming  a  crust  which  often  breaks  through 
while  walking  over  it.    It  is  lined  with  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur. 
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At  the  base  of  the  hills  there  is  a  large  boiling  sulphur-spring,  in  which 
the  Avsiter  is  constantly  agitated,  rising  to  the  height  of  3  and  4  feet. 
It  is  about  12  feet  in  diameter  and  encircled  by  a  collar-like  rim,  which 
is  beautifully  incrusted.  It  consists  principally  of  silica  and  sulphur. 
In  the  stream  proceeding  from  the  spring  there  is  quite  a  deposit  of 
sulphur.    The  water  contains — 

Sulphur,  (very  abundant,) 

Alumina, 

Silica, 

Lime,  (tratee,) 

Iron,  (trace,) 

Chlorine, 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Its  temperature  is  183.^  F.  About  300  feet  west  of  this  spring  there 
is  a  steam-jet,  which  was  named  the  Locomotive  Jet  from  the  noise 
made  by  the  steam  in  escaping.  The  temperature  there  was  191^  F. 
On  the  sides  of  the  hills  there  were  many  more  steam-jets,  in  which  the 
highest  temperature  attained  was  197Jo  F.  To  the  southeast  of  the 
boiling  sulphur-spring  is  a  large  turbid  spring  about  35  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  contents  consisted  of  a  very  thin  bluish  mud  containing — 

Sulphate  of  alumina  of  iron, 
Chloride  of  magnesium, 
Sulphate  of  alumina, 
Free  sulphur, 
Silica, 

and  having  a  temperature  of  163^  F.  It  was  acid  in  reaction  and  tasted 
strongly  of  alum.  About  three  hundred  yards  south  from  the  main 
spring  there  is  a  collection  of  mud  antl  sulphur  springs.  The  principal 
mud-spring  in  this  group  contains  a  thick,  blue  mud.  It  has  the  con- 
sistency oif  paint,  and  the  steam,  in  escaping  from  it,  does  so  with  a 
thud  like  noise,  and  at  times  projects  the  mud  to  a  considerable  height. 
Its  temperature  is  188Jo  F.  The  mud  has  a  strong  alum  taste,  is  acid 
in  reaction,  and  contains — 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina, 
Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
€/hloride  of  magnesium, 
Alumina, 
Sulphur. 

Near  this  latter  spring  there  is  another,  which  was  named  the  Foam 
Spring.  The  water  is  very  turbid  and,  floating  on  its  surface,  there  is 
a  green^h,  sandy,  foam-like  material  consisting  of — 

Sulphur,  (very  abundant,) 

Silica, 

Oxide  of  calcium, 

Sulphate  of  alumina. 

It  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  There  are  many  other  sulphur 
and  mud-springs  here,  which  resemble  one  another  closely.  All  the  mud- 
springs  are  impregnated  with  alum,  and  the  stream  flowing  away  from 
the  hills  is  called  Alum  Creek,  the  water  of  which  is  strongly  astringent. 
The  alum  is  an  iron  alum.  Leaving  the  hills  we  found  camp,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  at  a  place  called  Mud  Volcanoes. 
Here  again  was  a  large  collection  of  mud  and  sulphur  springs.  Imme- 
diately back  of  camp  were  two  crater-like  mud-springs  or  volcanoes 
about  10  feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  escaping  steam  kept 
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the  thick,  blue  mad  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  sometimes  throwing 
it  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet.    This  mud  contained — 

Sulpliate  of  iron  and  alumina. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia, 

Chloride  of  magnesium. 

Alumina, 

Sulphur, 

Silica.  ^, 

Near  these  mud-craters  there  were  also  some  alum-pools  contaBhg 
alum  and  sulphur.  On  the  edges  of  these  pools  there  were  a  numKr 
of  holes,  from  which  there  was  a  bubbling  of  water  that  flowed  into  the 
springs.  Upon  ascending  the  hill,  at  whose  base  these  springs  were 
situated,  we  could  see  immense  volumes  of  steam  rising  toward  the 
southeast.  Proceeding  in  that  direction  about  400  yards  we  came  to  a 
sort  of  a  cave  in  a  sandstone  rock.  The  entrance  is  about  15  feet  high, 
and  it  gradually  slopes  inward  for  about  20  feet.  At  this  point,  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  there  bursts  forth  a  mass  of  steam,  with  a 
pulsation  which  shakes  the  ground,  while  a  stream  of  clear  water  flows 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Its  temperature  was  184^  F.  The 
water  had  a  very  faint  alum  taste,  and  gave  off  a  slight  odor  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  This  spring  we  named  the  Grotto.  A  little  far- 
ther on,  after  passing  a  large  muddy  sulphur  pool  of  about  20  feet  in 
diameter,  we  found  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  huge  mud-crater.  Its  orifice 
is  circular  and  from  it  there  escapes  a  dense  volume  of  steam,  obscuring 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  view  of  the  boiling  mass  of  mud,  which 
is  20  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  too  deep  for  us  to  determine  its  tem- 
perature. The  mud  seems  to  be  very  thin  and  of  a  blackish  color.  Some 
of  the  mud  from  the  rim  of  the  crater  contains  alumina  and  silica,  with  a 
/  little  iron,  lime,  soda,  and  potassa.  It  is  probably  a  true  mud-geyser,  for 
the  appearance  of  the  crater  and  the  trees  around  it  would  indicate  that 
at  times  it'ejects  its  contents  to  a  considerable  height.  The  trees  within 
200  feet  of  it  are  coated  with  dried  mud  even  to  their  topmost  branches. 
During  our  stay,  however,  it  had  no  eruption.  About  three  hundred 
yards  southeast  of  this  cniter  we  discovered  another  muddy  geyser. 
The  basin  of  this  geyser  was  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  situated  in 
a  basin  circular  in  shape,  containing  two  other  springs.  Its  tempera- 
ture was  1910  F.  The  trapper  w^ho  was  with  us,  and  who  had  visited 
the  place  before,  assured  us  that  about  6  o'clock  p.  m.  it  would  com- 
mence spouting.  We  waited  somewhat  incredulously,  for  the  spring 
was  quite  placid.  Soon,  however,  there  began  a  slight  bubbling  in  the 
center,  and  the  water  began  to  rise  gradually  in  the  basin  until  sud- 
denly it  was  thrown  into  violent  agitation,  the  contents  becoming  very 
muddy.  Immense  volumes  of  steam  escaped,  throwing  the  water  to 
the  height  of  20  feet.  The  eruption  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  it  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  more  i)lacid  than  before.  This  eruption  took  place  eight  times  in 
twenty-six  hours.  These  salses,  or  mud-volcanoes,  are  known  to  all  vol- 
canic regions.  They  are  found  in  South  America,  in  Italy,  in  Java,  in 
IN^ew  Zealand,  and  in  Iceland.  We  found  them  always  where  the  water 
was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  bed  of  day.  In  the  last  group  I  have  de- 
scribed, in  one  case,  that  of  the  "  Grotto,"  the  water  came  through  sand- 
stone and  was  perfectly  transparent  and  clear.  Had  it  been  situated  in  a 
bed  of  clay  it  would  probably  have  been  a  mud-spring.  In  all  of  these 
we  found  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
they  were  all  impregnated  with  alum.  The  sulphureted  hydrogen  is 
probably  decomposed,  losing  its  hydrogen.    The  sulphur,  becoming 
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oxidized,  unites  \7ith  the  iron  and  alumina  found  in  the  clay  and  forms 
the  suli)hate  of  ahimina  and  iron.  There  were,  also,  in  this  group  a 
number  of  springs  that  were  extinct.  Between  the  active  springs,  in 
which  the  mud  was  very  thin,  and  those  which  were  extinct,  nothing 
remaining  save  the  hardened  clay,  there  were  springs  of  every  gi-ade  as 
considered  in  reference  to  the  consistency  of  their  contents.  The  wat^r, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  becomes  less  and  less,  either  by  finding  new  chan- 
uel^|Or  more  likely  by  evaporation ;  the  mud  becomes  thicker  and  thicker 
unipnually  all  the  water  disappears,  leaving  merely  vents  through  which 
stflRi  escapes;  and  after  a  while  even  these  become  extinct,  and  the 
onnces  become  clogged  up  with  detritus.  All  hot  springs  and  salses  are 
the  evidence  of  languishing  volcanic  action. 

We  reached  Yellowstone  Lake  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  on  the  31st  a 
small  party  of  us  left  the  lake  to  visit  the  geyser  region  of  the  Fire-Hole 
Itiver,  the  head-water  of  the  Madison.  The  remainder  of  the  party 
were  to  move  camp  some  twenty-eight  miles  farther  to  the  south,  where 
we  would  join  them  in  about  a  week.  After  a  hard  day's  travel  of 
thirty-one  miles  through  heavy  timber  we  reached  the  head-waters  of 
the  east  fork  of  the  Madison,  or  Fire-Hole  River.  The  mountain  range 
over  which  we  passed  was  igneous,  and  in  many  places  masses  of  pure 
obsidian  were  observed.  We  passed  by  a  number  of  fumeroles,  from 
which  steam  and  gas  were  escaping,  while  all  about  them  was  tlie 
white  siliceous  deposit,  mingled  with  sulphur  and  iron,  indicating  the 
past  existence  of  hot  springs.  The  water  in  the  stream  on  whose  bank 
we  were  encamped  was  quite  warm,  although  in  the  morning  the  mer- 
cury in  the  open  air  was  down  almost  to  the  freezing-point.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  our  camp  were  some  hot  springs,  covering  an  area 
of  about  200  square  yards.  Their  temperature  varied  from  128^  F.  to 
lOQo  F.    The  deposit  of  some  of  the  springs  was  calcareous. 

Leaving  here  we  i>roceeded  down  stream,  passing  a  number  of  hot 
springs,  some  of  which  were  noticeable  from  the  iron  deposited  in  their 
basins.  Their  temperatures  were  from  142^  F.  to  102o  F.  The  iron  was  de- 
postied  on  an  organic  nuiterial,  which  was  abundant  in  springs  of  low 
temperature.  Just  before  going  into  camp  we  passed  four  hot  springs 
of  considerable  size.  They  were  each  situated  in  the  center  of  a  slightly 
elevated  mound,  which  sloped  gradually  from  the  edge  of  the  spring 
until  lost  in  the  general  level.  The  lirst  was  4  feet  in  diameter,  having 
a  temperature  of  l()2o  F.  The  second  was  2  feet  in  diameter,  its  tem- 
perature being  170'^  F.  The  third  was  only  about  a  foot  in  width  and 
reached  17-P  F.  The  fourth  and  largest  was  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape,  being  about  15  feet  in  length  and  5  feet  in  width,  the  thermom- 
eter here  recording  150^  F.  A  short  distance  from  these  springs  was 
a  small  mud-spring  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  it,  about 
a  foot  from  the  surface,  was  an  agitated  mass  of  thick,  bluish  mud,  hav- 
ing a  temi)erature  of  lOO^  F. 

Our  camp,  on  the  evening  of  AugUvSt  1,  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
east  fork  of  the  jMadison  or  Fire-llole  Itiver,  in  the  lower  geyser  basin 
of  the  Fire-llole.  We  divide  the  springs  and  geysers  of  this  basin  into 
seven  ])rincipal  groups  for  the  purpovse  of  description.  Immediately 
opposite  our  camp  along  the  river,  occupying  a  space  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  and  nearly  two  miles  long,  was  the  first  group.  Here 
we  recorded  the  tempiMatures  of  sixty-seven  springs.  The  lowest  was 
lOCP  F.,  the  highest  108o  F.,  and  the  average  lod^  F.,  more  than  one- 
half  being  above  IGO^  F.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  about  50^  F. 
Some  of  these  were  geysers,  with  small,  tubular  orifices,  projecting  the 
water  from  2  to  5  feet.    There  were  also  some  large  tranquil  springs  or 
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cisterns,  with  beautifully  incrusted  siliceous  basins,  containing  water 
whose  tint  was  an  exquisite  blue.    One  of  these,  whose  basin  was 
iucrusted  with  successive  ridges,  along  each  of  which  there  was  a  line 
of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  we  called  the  Prismatic  Spring.    The 
majority  of  them  were  simply  siliceous  springs.    A  few,  however,  were 
chalybeate.    The  siliceous  sinter,  (geyserite,)  which  was  very  abundant, 
contained  a  trace  of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia.    In  some  of  the  springs 
of  low  temperature  there  was  a  leathery-like  organic  material  of  a  red 
color.    The  following  day  we  moved  our  camp  nearer  the  center  of  the 
basin,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  farther  south.    On  our  way  we  passed 
between  two  conical,  isolated,  trachytic  hills.    The  space  between  our 
two  camps  is  filled  for  the  most  part  by  the  sinter,  and  where  there  is 
none  the  ground  is  marshy.    A  small  stream  flowed  past  our  camp  con- 
veying the  watiT  from  the  springs  to  the  river.    Immediately  in  front 
of  our  camp,  about  eight  hundred  yards  distant,  was  the  second  group, 
composed  principally  of  geysers.    They  occupied  an  area  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  We  recorded  here  the  temperatures  of  sixteen  springs, 
one-hjilf  of  which  were  over  190^  F.    The  lowest  was  140^  F.,  and  the 
highest  19(P  F.,  the  average  being  183^  F.    The  temperature  of  the  air 
was  about  55^  F.  to  GO^  F.    One  of  the  geysers,  from  the  peculiar  noise  it 
made,  was  called  the  Thud  Greyser..   There  were  many  of  them  that 
threw  the  water  from  5  to  10  feet  high.    In  the  cool,  frosty  morn- 
ing the  basin  i-esembled  some  manufacturing  center,  as  clouds  of  steam 
could  be  seen  in  all  directions.    The  principal  geyser  of  this  group 
was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  small  hill,  and  was  about  20  feet  in  diam- 
eter.   The  rim  is  about  5  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high.    Jt  is  composed  of 
geyserite  of  a  grayish  color,  and  is  full  of  deep  pockets,  which  contain 
balls  of  geyserite  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  each  one  being  covered  with 
little  rosette-like  formations.    The  column  of  water  thrown  out  by  this 
geyser  during  its  eruptions  is  very  wide,  and  reaches  the  height  of  50 
feet.    Near  it  we  obtained  some  pieces  of  wood,  which  were  coated  with 
geyserite  of  a  delicate  pink  tinge.    The  silica  had  thoroughly  pene- 
trated the  woody  fiber.    We  found,  also,  some  i)ine-cones,  coated  in  the 
same  manner,  forming  beautiful  specimens.    A  few  yards  back  of  the 
geyser  were  tliree  large  mud-springs,  in  one  of  which  the  mud  was  red, 
in  another  white,  and  in  the  third  i)ink.    They  were  all  in  agitation, 
and  the  jets  of  steam  escaping  caused  the  mud  to  assume  the  form  of 
small  conical  points  throughout  the  basins.    They  were  situated  in  a  bed 
of  clay,  the  red  color  being  due  to  iron.    Below  these  latter  there  were 
some  chalybeate  springs,  the  bright-red  iron  deposit  of  which  had  spread 
over  a  considerable  area  and  formed  a  glaring  contrast  with  the  white 
color  of  the  siliceous  material.    About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
southeast  of  this  group  is  the  third  gronj),  situated  at  the  northwestern 
base  of  a  spur  of  the  mountains,  and  extending  up  a  ravine  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  yards.    They  occupied  a  space  of  about  five  hunched  yards 
in  width.    One  of  the  springs  from  its  shape  we  named  the  Fissure  Spring. 
We  found  here  three  sulphur  springs,  the  only  ones  in  the  region.    The 
amount  of  sulphur  present,  however,  was  not  very  great ;  their  tempera- 
tures were  respectively  138^  F.,  154°  F.,  and  196^  ¥.    In  this  ravine  we 
took  the  temperatures  of  twenty  spriugs,  averaging  158o  F. ;  the  lowest  was 
130^  F.,  and  the  highest  lOG^  F.    About  the  center  of  the  group  was  a 
small  lake  GOO  i'eet  long  and  150  feet  wide,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  which 
there  was  a  geyser,  which  spouted  very  regularly  to  the  height  of  16  or 
20  feet.    A  short  distance  southeast  of  the  lake  we  found  an  iron-spring, 
which  was  surrounded  by  an  abundant  deposit ;  its  temperature  was  160^ 
F.    West  of  the  lake  were  two  geyser-cones,  about  18  inches  high  and 
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12  inches  across  at  their  bases.  Prom  the  top  of  these  the  water  emerged. 
They  were  iiicrusted  with  a  cauliflower-like  formation,  and  near  them 
in  a  fissure  we  o])tained  balls  of  geyserite  coated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  stream  flowing  from  the  lake  is  well  tilled  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  CoT^ervoidea. 

About  a  thouf^and  yards  farther  south  is  the  fourth  group.  The 
ravine  in  which  they  are  situated  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
three  hundred  jards  wide.  Of  the  many  springs  and  geysers  which  it 
contains,  we  took  tlie  temperature  of  forty-two,  varying  from  112°  F.  to 
1980  F.  The  average  temperature  was  179^  F.,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  about  (50^  F.  Just  before  entering  the  ravine  we  passed  by  a 
large  cone  about  25  feet  in  height,  from  the  top  of  which  steam  was 
escaping.  It  is  probably  a  geyser,  although  during  our  stay  it  did  not 
have  an  eruption.  At  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  we  found  the  principal 
geyser  of  the  gi'oup.  Its  basin  was  circular  and  about  (K)  feet  in  diame- 
ter, although  the  spring  itself,  which  is  in  the  center,  is  only  about. 15* 
or  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  incrusted  margin  is  full  of  sinuses,  tilled 
with  hot  water,  which  falls  into  them  whenever  the  geyser  is  in  opera- 
tion. These  pockets  contain,  also,  smooth,  rounded  i^ebbles  of  geyserite, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  large-sized  walnut.  They  have 
been  rounded  by  the  acticm  of  the  water.  The  water  in  the  spring  of 
the  geyst^r  was  of  a  blue  color  and  constantly  in  agitation,  though 
more  violently  so  just  before  spouting.  The  column  of  water  projected 
reaches  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  is  accompanied  bj'  immense  clouds 
of  steam.  Ni^ar  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine  was  a  spring,  about  which 
the  deposit,  instc^ad  of  being  white,  was  black.  In  some  of  the  springs 
we  found  butteiiiies  which  had  fallen  in  and  been  scalded  to  death,  and 
on  taking  them  out  we  found  them  coated  with  silica,  thus  commencing 
to  undergo  i)ctrifaction. 

About  a  thousand  yards  west  of  our  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fire- 
Hole  Kiver,  was  the  fifth  group,  the  largest  of  all,  covering  a  space  of 
nearly  a  square  mile,  and  comprising  a  large  number  of  springs  and 
govsers.  W<'>  recorded  the  temperature  of  niiietv-tive,  more  than  one- 
half  of  which  were  over  180©  F.  They  varied  from  112o  F.  to  19Go  F., 
the  average  beting  172^  F. ;  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation  was  70^ 
F.  One  of  the  springs,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  shell,  we  named  the 
Conch  Spring.  One  geyser  resembled  a  fortress  with  numerous  port- 
holes, looking  toward  the  river.  Its  temperature  was  10(P  F.  In  the 
river  were  several  small  islands  containing  geysers.  Opposite  one  of 
them,  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  was  a  horn-like  geysercone,  which  wo 
named  the  Horn  Oeyser.  Another  wo  called  the  Cavern.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  fmnaroles,  or  vent-holes,  from  which  steam  constantly 
esca]>es.  Near  the  northern  end  of  the  group  the  river  flows  close  to 
the  base  of  a  small  wooded  hill,  along  the  edge  of  which  were  some 
mud-springs  and  mud-geysers,  the  mud  varying  in  color,  being  white 
in  some  and  bine  in  others.  In  some  it  was  very  thick,  and  in  others 
almost  as  thin  as  water.  On  ascending  the  hill  after  passing  through 
the  woods,  we  came  to  a  dozen  or  more  interesting  mud-springs.  They 
were  almost  all  situated  at  the  bottom  of  large  fnnnel-shaped  craters, 
of  about  20  feet  diameter  at  their  mouths.  The  mud  in  most  of  them 
was  very  thick  and  of  a  white  or  grayish  color,  and  the  steam  in  escap- 
ing did  so  with  a  dull,  thud-like  noise,  throwing  back  the  mud  in  forms 
resembling  the  leaves  of  a  lily.  Near  these  there  were  some  small  mud- 
cones,  from  the  toj)  of  which  there  was  steam  escaping.  Breaking 
them  open,  they  w(»re  found  to  have  veins  of  sulphur  and  iron  running 
through  them. '  About  two  miles  southwest  of  the  last-mentioned  group 
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is  the  sixth  group,  sitnated  on  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Fire- 
Hole.  They  are  in  a  large,  open,  prairie-like  valley,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  marshy.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade. 
We  took  the  temperatures  of  thirty-four  springs,  varying  from  lOG^  F. 
to  198°  F.,  the  average  being  184^  F.  One  of  the  springs  was  strongly 
chalybeate.  The  seventh  group  is  on  the  Fire-Hole  Eiver,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  from  our  camp.  Here  we  met  with  the  largest 
spring  we  had  yet  encountered.  It  was  over  400  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  sinter  extended  in  overlapping  layers  for  a  considerable  distance 
around  it.  Below  this,  about  600  feet  from  the  river,  was  a  second 
huge  spring,  which  we  named  the  Caldron.  The  level  of  the  water  in 
it  was  20  feet  below  us,  and  the  view  of  it  obscured  by  the  dense  clouds 
of  steam  rising  from  it  The  glimpses  we  got  revealed  that  it  was  of  a 
beautiful  blue  color.  One  side  of  the  wall  was  broken  down,  and 
thence  the  water  flowed  into  the  river  through  a  number  of  streams, 
forming  a  cascade,  whose  beds  were  lined  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
We  took  the  temperatures  of  twenty  of  the  springs,  and  found  the 
average  to  be  184o  F,  The  lowest  temperature  was -1320  F.,  and  there 
were  but  two  other  springs  below  173o  F.  One-half  of  the  springs 
were  above  190^  F.,  the  highest  being  lOCo  F.  The  air  was  about  70^ 
F.  to  TOO  F.  The  lower  geyser-basin  comprises  an  area  of  about  thirty 
square  miles,  and  the  springs  whose  temperatures  we  took  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  number.  They  are  divisible,  like  those  of 
Iceland,  into  three  classes:  1.  Those  which  are  constantly  agitated  or 
boiling.  2.  Those  which  are  agitated  only  at  particular  periods.  3. 
Those  which  are  always  tranquil.  In  the  geysers  the  water  is  usually 
placid  until  within  a  short  time  of  the  eruption,  when  it  begins  to 
bubble  and  there  is  an  escape  of  steam,  the  water  rising  gradually  in 
the  basin  until  suddenly  it  is  projected  into  the  air. 

We  left  oiu'  camp  in  the  lower  basin  about  noon  of  the  4th  of  August, 
proceeding  up  the  Fire-Hole  River,  and  in  the  evening  pitched  our  tents 
in  the  upper  basin.  This  basin  is  not  so  large,  occupying  a  space  of 
only  about  three  square  miles,  and  containing  a  less  number  of  springs. 
They  are,  however,  much  more  active,  and  their  craters  are  more  beauti- 
ful, interesting,  and  larger.  The  majority  of  the  springs  and  geysers 
are  near  the  river,  extending  along  it  on  both  sides  for  about  three  miles. 
Many  ef  them  were  named  by  the  party  under  Langtord  and  Doane, 
who  visited  them  in  1870.  Soon  after  getting  into  camp  we  were  treated 
to  an  exhibition  that  was  truly  wonderful.  Immediately  opposite  us, 
at  the  base  of  a  small  hill,  a  geyser  threw  a  column  of  water  to 
the  height  of  over  200  feet  from  the  earth,  which  shook  as  the  water 
fell  back  into  its  basin.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
steam.  We  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Grand  Geyser.  It  had  but  one 
more  eruption  during  our  stay,  and  that  during  the  next  night,  after  an 
interval  of  thirty-one  hours.  The  deposit  throughout  the  valley  is 
siliceous,  as  in  tifie  lower  basin.  We  recorded  the  temperatures  of  one 
hundred  and  four  springs  and  geysers,  and  these  were  but  a  tew  of  the 
whole  number.  Mauj^  of  those  not  taken  were  too  violently  agitated 
for  us  to  approach  them  with  safety.  Others  were  so  large  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  thermometer.  Two-thirds  of  the  tempera- 
tures taken  were  over  170°  F.,  tbe  lowest  being  113^  F.,  and  the  high- 
est lOGo  F.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  07^  F.  The  principal 
geysers  were  named  as  follows:  The  Soda  Geyser,  the  Fan  Geyser, 
the  'Kiverside,  the  Grotto,  the  Pyramid,  the  Giant,  the  Punch  Bowl, 
the  Grand  Geyser,  the  Saw  Mill,  the  Castle,  the  Giantess,  the  Bee 
Hive,  and  Old  Faithful.    The  Soda  Geyser  was '  two  miles  below  our 
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camp,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  spouted  with  great  regularity 
every  ten  minutes,  throwing  the  water  up  10  feet,  resembling  very  much 
a  soda-fountain,  whence  its  name.  The  Grotto  Geyser  was  situated 
about  600  yards  northwest  from  our  camp.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of 
sinter  12  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  full  of  large  sinuous  orifices, 
from  which  the  water  is  projected  during  an  eruption.  Four  hundred 
feet  southeast  of  the  Grotto  is  the  Giant.  The  crater  of  this  geyser  is 
very  rough  and  rises  about  10  feet  above  the  surrounding  level.  It  is  8 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  base  and  5  or  6  at  the  top.  One  side  is  somewhat 
broken  down,  allowing  one  to  see  the  boiling  water  in  it.  It  projects  a 
column  of  water  of  about  5  feet  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  125  feet, 
the  eruptions  each  lasting  about  two  hours.  Xear  the  Grand  Geyser, 
which  was  immediately  opposite  our  camp,  there  was  a  small  one,  which 
we  named  the  Saw  Mill  Geyser.  It  threw  a  small  stream  to  the  height 
of  10  or  15  feet  almost  uninterruptedly.  Still  farther  up  the  river,  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  Castle,  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  It  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  a  large,  gently  sloping  mound  of  sinter,  above 
which  its  crater  rises  about  20  feet.  It  is  about  50  feet  in  length,  and 
beautifully  incmsted  with  bead-like  formations.  The  whole  mass 
resembles  some  old  castle  that  has  been  subjected  to  a  bombardment. 
It  has  an  eruption  every  few  hours.  .Between  the  Castle  and  the  river 
is  one  of  the  large  springs  or  cisterns  so  numerous  throughout  the 
region.  It  corrosi>onds  to  the  Langs  of  Iceland,  which  some  time  in  the 
past  have  been  geysers.  This  one  is  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
funnel-shaped.  The  edge  is  lined  with  a  series  of  beautifully  regular 
scallops.  The  water  in  this  wiiite  siliceous  basin  is  an  exquisite  tint, 
resembling  the  turquois  blue.  This  intense  blue,  however,  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  region.  It  is  noticed  as  well  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Iceland. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  172^  F.  At  the  head  of  the  valley 
stands  Old  Faithful,  so  named  for  the  regularity  of  its  spouting,  which 
takes  place  every  fifty  minutes,  lasting  about  ten  minutes,  the  water 
reaching  the  height  of  125  to  150  feet.  Its  crater  is  conical,  and  6  teet 
high.  Near  it  there  arc  four  geyser-cones,  which  are  now  extinct 
geysers.  On  the  opi)osite  side  of  the  river  from  Old  Faithful  are  the 
Giantess  and  Bee  Uive,  neither  of  which  were  seen  in  operation  by  us. 

Bunsen's  theory  of  the  geyser  is  the  simplest  and  probably  the  most 
correct.  It  can  be  verified  by  experiment,  and  the  facts  observed  by  us 
sustain  it.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  this :  The  water  deposits  nothing  except 
by  evaporation,  which  takes  place  rapidly  at  the  edges ;  here,  then,  the 
silica  which  is  held  in  solution  is  deposited  and  builds  up  the  beautiful 
tube  and  basin  of  the  geyser.  Bunseu  succeeded  in  determining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  geyser-tube,  from  top  to  bottom,  a  few  moments  before 
eruption,  and  found  that  at  no  part  of  the  tube  was  it  at  the  boiling-point. 
How,  then,  does  the  eruption  take  place  I  It  is  always  noticed  that  before 
an  eruption  the  water  rises  in  the  tube.  The  higher  we  go  in  the  tube 
the  lower  is  the  point  at  which  the  water  boils.  Suppose  the  column 
of  water  is  elevated  by  the  entrance  of  steam  through  ducts  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube.  The  water,  which  at  a  certain  point  was  near  the 
boiling-point,  is  elevated  to  a  part  of  the  tube  where  the  boiling-point 
is  lower  than  the  temperature  it  has ;  there  is  therefore  an  excess  of 
heat.  This  excess  of  heat  is  used  in  generating  steam  ;  the  water  is 
elevated  higher,  more  steam  is  formed,  and  suddenly  the  water  above 
is  thrown  into  the  air,  mingled  with  clouds  of  steam,  and  we  have  the 
geyser  in  action.  The  water  has  to  be  very  near  the  boiliug-j)oint  before 
an  eruption  can  take  place. 

In  the  Firc-ilolc  geysers  we  noticed  that  just  before  an  eruption  the 
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water  rose  gradually  in  the  basin,  and  that  there  were  occasional  at- 
tempts at  eruptions,  which  failed,  preceding  the  actual  eruption.  A 
specimen  of  the  water  brought  back  was  as  clear  as  when  bottled  at  the 
geysers,  showing  no  deposit  whatever.  There  was  not  sufficient  for  a 
quantitative  analysis.  It  contained  835ff  milligrams  of  solid  matter  to 
the  liter,  consisting  in  the  main  of  silica.  Chloride  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia  were  present  in  small  quantity,  and  there  was  also  a  trace 
of  iron  present.  The  glaring  white  deposit,  which  extends  over  both  the 
upper  and  lower  basins,  is  principally  geyserite,  a  variety  of  opal.  The 
forms  it  assumes  here  are  similar  to  those  found  in  Iceland.  The  speci- 
mens vary  in  color,  form,  and  texture.  The  majority  are  of  an  opaque 
white,  or  gi*ayish  color.  In  the  lower  basin  some  pink  specimens  were 
obtained  which  are  translucent ;  other  specimens  are  of  a  greenish  gray. 
Some  of  the  white  pieces  were  subtranslucent  j  others  were  pearly  and 
enamel-like.  Specimens  from  the  geyser-cones  have  generally  a  cauli- 
flowor-like  form,  and  break  very  easily;  others  are  beaded,  and  still 
others  covered  with  small  stalagmitic  processes.  The  texture  varies 
from  porous  to  compact,  and  some  pieces  are  very  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  The  majority  of  the  deposit  which  extends  through  the  basins 
is  porous,  and  arranged  in  layers.  The  geyser-cones  are  generally  very 
compact,  and  very  often  have  an  enamel-like  coating.  From  some  of 
the  springs  masses  were  obtained  that  are  filamentous  and  stalactitic. 
Some  pieces  seem  as  though  the  surface  had  been  enameled  and  then 
suddenly  allowed  to  contract,  leaving  small,  irregularly  shaped  plates 
of  enamel  attached  to  the  main  mass  by  pedicles.  In  the  lower  basin 
we  found  smooth  balls,  which,  on  being  broken,  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  concentric  layers  of  geyserite  of  a  homogeneous  structure. 
Others,  which  were  beaded  or  otherwise  fantastically  fashioned  on  the 
outside,  were  found  to  be  very  irregular  in  their  structure.  The  latter 
were  generally  of  a  pink  color.  A  specimen  of  white  geyserite,  of 
cauliflower-like  form,  hardness  of  5,  and  specific  gravity  1.8C(i,  contains — 

Silica 83. 83 

\J"ater 11. 02 

Chloride  of  magnesium 4. 00 

98.85 
Analyses  of  geyserite  from  other  parts  of  the  world  are  as  follows : 

White  geyserite  from  Iceland,  ("analysis  hy  DamourJ 

Silica 91. 23 

•Water 8. 97 


100. 20 


Geyserite  from  Iceland,  (analysis  hy  Forcliliammcr.) 

Silica 84. 43 

Water 7. 88 

Alumina 3. 07 

Iron 1. 91 

Lime 0.  70 

Soda  and  Potassa /. 0. 92 

Magnesia 1. 06 

99. 97 
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Geyserite  from  New  Zelandj  (analysis  hy  Pattison.) 

fPhU.  Mag.,  m,  zzv,  495.]    Spedilo  gravity,  1.966. 

Silica 77.35 

Alumioa * 9.  70 

Sesquioxi(}e  of  iron 3.  73 

Lime 1. 54 

Water 7,G6 


90.97 


Oeyserite  from  New  Zelandy  f analysis  J)y  Mallet  J 

[Phil.  Mag.,  rv,  T.  235.]    Specific  gravity,  2.031. 

SiUca 94. 20 

Alumina 1. 58 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron 0. 17 

Lime Judication. 

Chloride  of  sodium 0. 85 

Water 3. 06 


99.86 


On  the  Cth  of  August  we  bade  farewell  to  the  Geyser  Basin  and 
started  on  our  way  toward  the  Yellowstone  Lake  to  rejoin  the  main 
party.  Our  way  led  upward  through  dense  timber,  and  after  traveling 
eight  miles  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating us  from  the  lake.  The  rock  at  the  summit  was  a  porphyritic 
obsidian,  containing  large  crystals  of  feldsl)ar  thickly  disseminated 
through  it.  We  now  began  to  descend,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
passed  by  Madison  Lake,  which  is  about  five  miles  in  diameter.  It  is 
heart-shaped.  Tlie  sand  on  its  shore  is  comi)osed  of  finely-broken-up 
obsidian,  intermixed  with  chips  of  chalcedony  and  red  jasper.  We  were 
obliged  to  go  into  camp  at  night  without  having  reached  the  lake,  whose 
shore,  however,  we  reached  the  following  morning,  to  find  ourselves 
about  three  miles  below  camp.  Our  camp  was  situated  near  a  large 
collection  of  hot  springs  and  mud-geysers.  The  former  varied  in  tem- 
perature from  1150  F.  to  191o  F.,  averaging  ICGJo  F. ;  the  latter  ranged 
from  1320  i?.  to  190^  F.,  the  average  being  155Jo  F.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  during  observation  was  about  65?  F.  The  water  of  the  springs 
contained — 

Silica, 

Iron, 

Alumina, 

Soda, 

Pota«sa, 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Its  reaction  was  neutral.  In  some  of  the  springs  of  low  temperature  there 
was  a  red  gelatinous  organic  growth.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
springs  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  close  to  the  shore.  Its  basin 
was  about  3  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  was  composed  of  a 
white  deposit  containing  a  large  percentage  of  silica,  it  being  of  the  same 
character  as  tlie  deposit  about  the  springs  on  the  shore.  The  water  in 
this  basin,  which  had  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  had  a  tempera- 
ture, of  160O  P.    The  mud  springs  or  geysers,  for  they  threw  the  mud 
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ont  to  the  height  of  3  and  4  feet,  were  situated  in  a  bed  of  clay. 
Their  contents  consisted  of  A  rather  thick  mud  of  an  extreme  degree  of 
fineness  and  of  a  beautiful  pink  color.    It  contained — 

Iron,  (abundant,) 
Alumina,  (abundant,) 
Lime, 
Silica. 

Our  party  again  divided,  one  portion  returning  to  the  permanent 
camp  to  bring  up  further  supplies,  another  to  make  the  survey  of  the 
lake  in  the  boat,  while  the  remainder  of  us  started  on  the  9th  of  August, 
on  our  way  around  the  lake  by  land.  In  the  evening,  after  a  ride 
through  low,  marshy  ground,  we  camped  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  south- 
ern arms,  at  the  base  of  a  large  reddish-colored  mountain,  which  forms 
one  of  the  prominent  landmarks,  being  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
lake.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the  mountain  and  pitched  our  tents  on 
one  of  the  small  streams  that  contributes  to  form  the  Snake  River.  The 
following  evening  we  reached  Bridge  Creek,  or  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
River,  at  the  head  of  the  southeast  arm  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  Leaving 
here  we  proceeded  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  found 
to  be  not  so  thickly  covered  with  timber  as  the  western  side,  nor  so  marshy 
as  the  southern  shores.  After  leaving  the  head  of  the  lake,  we  made 
three  camps  before  leaving  it  altogether.  Back  of  our  first  camp,  which 
was  on  a  rocky  bluff,  there  was  a  high  ridge  of  igneous  origin,  com- 
posed mainly  of  volcanic  breccia,  in  which  I  obtained  good  specimens  of 
wood-opal.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  inclosed  in  the  center  of  a  mass  of 
the  breccia,  which  seemed  to  have  flown  over  it  in  a  melted  condition. 
Some  of  the  specimens  obtained  were  evidently  the  heart  of  the  wood, 
the  center  of  which  contained  chalcedony  and  crystals  of  quartz  in  fis- 
sures caused  originally  by  the  splitting  of  the  wood.  Our  second  camp 
was  in  one  of  the  small  prairies  so  numerous  on  this  side  of  the  lake. 
Here  we  were  joined  by  the  supply- train,  and  by  the  party  in  the  boat. 
In  the  lake  opposite  to  us  was  Promontory  Point,  a  point  of  land  run- 
ning out  into  the  water  between  the  southeast  arm  and  one  of  the  south- 
ern arms  of  the  lake.  A  piece  of  rock  brought  from  it  contained  rhomb- 
spar  and  crystals  of  calcite,  the  matrix  being  red  from  the  presence  of 
iron.  Near  camp  were  two  high  volcanic  peaks.  Mounts  Stevenson  and 
Doane.  The  summit  of  the  former  is  composed  of  a  light-gray  trachyte, 
containing  acicular  crystals  of  hornblende.  The  rock  is  identical  with 
that  on  Mount  Washbume.  Between  our  two  camps  was  the  site  of  an 
old  hot-spring  basin,  now  extinct,  to  which  w:as  given  the  name  of  Brim- 
stone Basin,  from  the  sulphur  which  exists  in  it.  The  deposit,  which  is 
mostly  of  a  white  color,  fills  a  valley  that  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  extends  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  in 
deep  ravines,  in  some  of  which  there  is  a  strong  sulphurous  odor,  al- 
though the  hot  springs  are  all  extinct.  The  water  flowing  from  these 
beds  is  cold  and  impregnated  with  alum,  which  probably  results  from 
the  water  passing  through  the  sulphur  and  clay  beds.  It  is  acid  in  its 
reaction. 

On  the  19th  of  August  we  moved  our  camp  farther  down  the  lake  to 
Steamy  Point.  Just  before  reaching  it  we  passed  a  small  group  of  hot 
springs  and  steam  jets,  which  were  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  There 
was  about  them  a  deposit  of  sulphur,  iron,  and  alum.  One  or  two  of 
the  springs  contain  chloride  of  sodium.  The  average  temperature  of. 
these  springs  was  183^^  F.,  the  highest  being  198^  P.,  and  the  lowest 
178^  F.    Our  camp  was  situated  on  a  high  bli&  on  the  ^^^  ^l^^^^sft^&^« 
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Near  ns  tbere  were  two  vents,  from  which  the  steam,  in  escaping,  made 
a  noise  exactly  like  a  large  steamboat  letting  off  steam.  The  volume  of 
steam  was  very  large,  and  the  discharge  constant.  There  were  here  also 
some  small  mud  springs.  Every  night  while  at  this  place  we  experienced 
earthquake-shocks,  each  lasting  from  five  to  twenty  seconds.  We  named 
it  Earthquake  Camp.  A  few  hundred  yards  back  of  us  there  is  a  small 
group  of  mud-springs,  in  which  the  mud  was  of  a  pure  white  color. 
About  two  miles  northeast  of  the  lake  we  discovered  a  small  lake,  which 
was  named  Turbid  Lake,  from  the  muddiness  of  its  water.  It  tasted  of 
alum,  and  there  seemed  to  be  numerous  springs  throughout  it,  as  there 
was  a  bubbling  all  over  its  surface.  On  its  eastern  shore  there  was  a 
group  of  hot  springs,  mud-springs,  and  vents.  The  largest  spring  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  lake,  and  had  a 
temperature  of  I8G0  F.  On  the  side  of  a  small  hill,  at  whose  base  the 
principal  mud-springs  were  situated,  there  was  an  abundant  deposit  of 
sulphur  and  alum.  In  some  places  the  mud  had  become  quite  compact, 
and  upon  being  broken  revealed  the  presence  of  sulphur  running  through 
it  in  veins.  Almost  all  these  springs  gave  off  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  temperatures  varied  from  176o  F.  to  192^  F.  A  short  distance  north 
of  this  group  there  were  some  large  mud-springs,  one  of  which  was 
white  and  another  black.  The  latter  had  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  its  composition.  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  there  are  four  or 
five  cold  springs,  containing  chloride  of  sodium.  This  place  is  used  by 
the  deer  and  elk  as  a  lick.  Our  horses  recognized  the  presence  of  salt 
at  once,  and  licked  the  ground  with  avidity.  Nearly  all  the  springs 
near  the  Yellowstone  Lake  seem  to  have  passed  their  most  energetic 
stage,  and  are  now  on  the  decline. 

On  the  23d  of  August  we  left  Yellowstone  Lake,  and,  taking  a  north- 
easterly direction,  started  on  our  way  tov^^ard  the  East  Fork  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Kiver.  The  first  part  of  our  route  was  along  Pelican  Creek, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  lake,  which  we  followed  to  its  source,  cross- 
ing the  divide  between  it  and  the  branches  of  the  Ea.st  Fork,  toward 
evening,  when  we  camped  at  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  little  lake  in  the 
woods.  The  valley  of  Pelican  Creek  is  quite  wide,  and  the  stream  flows 
through  it  in  a  serpentine  manner,  its  waters  covered  with  wild  ducks 
and  geese.  There  were  a  number  of  springs  scattered  along  its  banks, 
the  majority  of  them  cold.  One,  however,  had  a  temperature  of  6^^  F. 
There  were  a  few  geyser-cones,  although  as  geysers  they  are  i)robably 
now  extinct.  We  reached  the  southern  branch  of  the  East  Fork  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  alter  a  day  of  hard  travel  through  the  dense  pine  forests 
and  up  and  down  steep  mountains,  and  camped,  a  few  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches,  in  a  wide  open  valley.  In 
the  bed  of  the  stream  1  obtained  good  specimens  of  agate,  quartz,  and 
chalcedony.  Some  were  in  the  form  of  geodes,  and  contained  opal  in 
the  center.  I  also  obtained  black  flint,  green  jasper,  and  excellent 
pieces  of  silicified  wood,  some  of  which  were  of  a  jet-black  color,  having 
veins  of  blue  chalcedony  running  through  it.  About  three  miles  from 
our  camp,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  East  Fork  was  a  large  mound  of 
hot-spring  forumtion,  consisting  chiefly  of  calcareous  material  resem- 
bling very  much  the  formation  at  Gardiner's  River.  It  is  conical,  about 
20  feet  high,  and  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  It  is  situated  on  one 
end  of  a  sort  of  platform,  of  the  same  material,  which  is  75  feet  long, 
and  rises  15  feet  above  the  surrounding  level.  It  is  probably  an  ex- 
.  tinct  geyser,  although  now  there  is  no  water  in  it,  nor  is  there  any  hot 
spring  near.  There  is,  however,  a  cold  spring  near  it,  in  which  the 
water  had  an  acid  reaction,  tasting  strongly  of  Iron  alum,  of  which  there 
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was  quite  an  abundant  deposit  about  it.    It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  creek,  and  gives  off  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

We  reached  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the  Yellowstone  on  the 
25th  of  August,  having  made  the  circuit  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  ipclud- ' 
ing  the  geysers  also.  Kear  the  junction  there  is  a  largo  extent  of 
ground  strewn  with  huge  granitic  bowlders.  Farther  up  the  East  Fork 
of  the  Yellowstone  than  we  went  there  is  said  to  be  gold,  although  at 
the  present  time  it  is  unsafe  to  mine  there,  on  account  of  the  Indians.  I 
was  given  several  specimens  of  galena  and  pyrites,  said  to  be  from  that 
locality,  from  surface-diggings.  We  crossed  the  Yellowstone  on  the 
first  and  only  bridge  over  its  water,  which  was  built  here  by  one  of 
the  trappers  in  anticipation  of  a  rush  to  the  gold-diggings  of  Clarke's 
Fork.  From  the  Junction  we  followed  our  old  trail,  past  the  White  Hot 
Springs,  the  Devil's  Slide,  and  the  Lower  Gallon,  to  Botteler's  Ranch, 
getting  into  the  permanent  camp  on  the  27th  of  August.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Yellowstone  from  our  camp,  there  is  a  higli  volcanic 
I)eiik,  one  of  a  long  chain.  It  bears  the  name  of  Emigrant  Peak,  and 
rises  10,629  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Its  summit  is  composed 
of  a  very  dark,  compact  basalt,  containing  a  few  small  crystals  of  mica. 
Lower  down  it  passes  into  a  lighter  variety.  In  Emigrant  Gulch,  which 
is  at  its  base,  there  are  granites  and  chloritic  rocks.  Specimens  of  pum- 
ice-stone were  found  near  the  head  of  the  gulch.  There  is  some  little 
placer-mining  for  gold  carried  on  in  the  gulch,  though  as  yet  not  in  a 
systematic  manner. 

'  We  left  Bottelei^s  on  the  29th  of  August,  arriving  at  Fort  Ellis  the 
following  day.  On  the  way  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  a  rhyolitic  rock, 
having  a  very  compact,  violet-colored  matrix,  resembling  the  matrix  of 
the  felstones.  It  was  enamel-like,  and  oontained  crystals  of  feldspar 
and  mica. 

On  the  5th  of  September  we  left  Fort  Ellis,  starting  on  our  home- 
ward trip.  Fording  the  Gallatin  and  Madison  Kivei-s,  we  passed  the 
junction  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  and  camped  near  the  Jeffer- 
son Eiver.  The  valley  is  quite  wide,  and  well  cultivated.  The  only 
rocks  observed  were  limestone,  which  continued  to  the  Jefferson.  The 
river  cuts  its  way  through  them,  forming  a  deep  caiion,  obliging  us  to 
cross  the  hills  east  of  the  stream.  Here  we  encountered  gneissic  and  • 
granitic  rocks,  upon  which  rested  beds  of  reddish  quartzites. 

On  the  8th  we  again  struck  the  Jefferson,  and  followed  it  until  we 
reached  its  commencement  in  the  union  of  the  13ig  Hole  and  Beaver 
Head  Rivers.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Jefferson  are  granitic, 
and  contain  auriferous  lodes.  On  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  we 
were  there  were  a  number,  two  of  which  are  named  tlie  Highland  and 
the  Clipper.  One  has  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  has  been  worked  steadily 
for  the  last  three  years.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  there  are  three 
or  four  quartz-mills.  The  formation  we  passed  over  was  drift,  contain- 
ing quartz  and  granite  bowlders.  The  Beaver  Head  coming  in  from 
tbe  left,  we  followed  it  to  its  sources.  On  the  10th  we  camped  at 
Beaver  Head  Kock.  This  is  a  huge  mass  of  limestone,  through  which  th^ 
river  has  cut  its  way,  leaving  the  rock  on  the  left  bank  standing  with  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  facing  the  stream.  From  a  distance  the  re- 
semblance to  the  head  of  a  beaver  is  very  striking,  whence  its  name. 
Kear  here  there  is  found  a  good  quality  of  sandstone,  which  is  employed 
in  making'  grindstones.  It  is  of  a  light-gray  color,  and  of  a  good  quality 
for  that  purpose.  The  next  day  we  camped  near  Black-Tail  Deer  Ci*eek, 
the  rocks  we  passed  having  been  similar  to  those  of  the  day  beforei 
wit-h  the  exception  of  red  elvanites  and  felstones,  of  tU<iy^i\X!CL^N&SxA'<>£^^ 
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we  met  with  on  onr  way  to  Virginia  City  in  June.  They  probably  ex- 
tend across  the  country.  I  rode  up  the  valley  for  some  distance,  aod 
found  the  mountains  to  be  limestones,  alternating  with  white  quartzites, 
for  six  or  seven  miles.  I  also  discovered  a  trap-dike.  Near  the  month 
of  the  valley  there  is  an  old  hot-spring  formation,  of  which  nothing  now 
remains  save  the  hard  calcareous  basins,  overgrown  with  low  bashes 
and  grass.  The  basins  are  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  when  the  springs 
were  active  must  have  resembled  very  closely  the  springs  at  Gardiner^s 
River.  There  is  a  small  stream  of  cold  water  flowing  over  it.  Beaching 
the  Beaver  Head  Biver  again,  I  proceeded  up  the  stream,  through  a 
rather  picturesque  canon,  at  whose  mouth  were  towering  masses  of  a 
trachyte  porphyry,  which  was  vesicular,  having  a  bmwii,  vitreous  matrix, 
containing  small,  irregular  cavities  coated  with  blue  chalcedony.  This 
rock  rests  upon  white  sandstones  of  loose  texture,  which  are  probably 
of  Tertiary  origin.  Crossing  the  river,  our  road  led  us  close  by  expo- 
sures of  siliceous  clay-slates,  which  were  again  succeeded  by  an  igneous 
rock  of  a  greenish-black  color,  and  specific  gravity  of  2.32,  the  cavities 
being  filled  with  masses  of  chalcedony  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 

We  also  met  with  an  old  hot-spring  formation,  probably  connected 
with  the  one  mentioned  above  as  occurring  in  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek 
Valley.  The  deposit  is  calcareous,  very  hard,  and  the  springs  must  be 
long  extinct.  The  water,  which  is  cold,  flows  over  it,  forming  a  small 
cascade.  I  obtained  some  good  specimens  of  calcareous  tufa.  We  also 
passed  some  beds  of  bright-red  sandstone  conglomerates,  or  pudding- 
stone,  as  the  pebbles  were  small.  We  obtained  six^cimens  of  a  breccia- 
ted  rock,  which  seems  to  be  a  friction  breccia.  The  matrix  is  of  a  pink 
color,  and  seems  to  be  volcanic  in  its  nature,  while  the  fragments  it 
incloses  are  siliceous,  and  of  a  greenish-white  color.  It  probably  occurs 
at  the  margin  of  the  trachytic  rocks  found  in  the  caiion.  Our  camp  on 
the  11th  of  August  was  on  Horse  Plain  Creek,  in  a  valley  covered  in 
spots  with  quite  an  abundant  deposit  of  alkali.  Leaving  here,  the  rocks 
first  encountered  were  granitoid  gneisses,  succeeding  which  were  alter- 
nate beds  of  limestones  and  quartzites,  which  continued,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  igneous  outbursts,  until  we  reached  the  main  divide  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  On  Sage  Creek, 
in  the  foot-hills,  there  were  beds  of  light-brown  clay-slates,  which  were 
fossiliferous.  We  crossed  the  divide  on  the  14th  of  September,  over 
reddish  quartzites  highly  metamori)hosed,  probably,  in  .part  at  least,  by 
contact  with  an  outburst  of  igneous  rock  at  the  same  place.  We  pro- 
ceeded down  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  camping  on  that  stream  in  the 
evening.  We  passed  by  a  l^d  of  old  hot-spring  deposit,  resembling  a 
stratified  limestone.  It  was  about  60  feet  in  thickness.  Kear  camp, 
there  was  an  exi>osure  of  purplish-colored  volcanic  rock,  that  I  con- 
sider a  trachyte,  u]>on  which  rested  a  dark  basaltic  rock.  Beneath 
these  were  white  sandstones,  very  fine-grained  and  splitting  into  layers 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  are  probably  Pliocene  in  their  origin. 
Just  before  reaching  the  Snake  Biver  Valley,  we  ascended  a  broad 
plateau  of  basaltic  rock,  like  that  bordering  on  Snake  Biver.  In  crev- 
ices in  the  rock,  we  found  obsidian.  We  crossed  Snake  Biver  the  second 
time,  finding  it  about  20  feet  lower  than  when  we  crossed  it  in  June. 
We  arrived  at  Fort  Hall  on  the  19th,  and  left  on  the  21st,  proceeding  up 
) Lincoln  Valley,  between  hills  of  Jurassic  limestone.  We  campled  in  th^ 
( evening  at  Twin  Springs,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  old  hot  springs. 
Near  us  there  were  two  extinct  craters,  and  the  whole  valley  was  overflowed 
with  lava.    The  following  day  we  reached  Bear  Biver,  and  turning  up  it 
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proceeded  but  a  short  distance  before  reaching  the  famous  Soda  Springs. 
There  ajte  here  two  settlements,  and  we  spent  a  day  in  examining  the 
springs.    In  the  bed  of  the  river  there  are  a  number  from  which  bub- 
bles of  gas  are  constantly  escaping  through  the  water.    The  first  spring 
which  we  notice  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  close  to  its  edge, 
a  short  distance  below  the  town.    It  is  in  the  top  of  a  cone,  which  is  of 
a  bright-red  color,  due  to  the  deposit  of  oxide  of  iron.    There  is  a  large  \ 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  present  in  the  water,  and  its  escape  is  so  * 
violent  that  the  water  is  thrown  to  the  height  of  one  and  two  feet  from 
the  basin.    It  seems  as  though  the  water  were  boiling,  so  violent  is  its 
agitation.    The  temperature,  however,  is  only  85  Jo  F.    The  taste  of  the 
water  is  agreeably  pungent,  and  slightly  metallic  from  the  presence  of 
iron.    This  is  the  spring  that  Fremont  named  the  Steamboat  Spring. 
Near  it  there  are  two  holes,  from  which  slightly  warm  air  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  escape  with  a  hissing  noise.    On  both  sides  of  the  river  at 
this  point  there  are  a  number  of  cones  of  a  rusty-red  color,  which  have 
probably  some  time  in  the  past  been  geysers.    There  is  also  near  here 
a  remarkable  rock,  that  might  well,  from  its  appearance,  be  taken  for  a 
coral.    It  is  of  a  bright-yellow  color,  and  is   composed  mainly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  oxide  and  carbonate  of  iron.    It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
deposit  of  springs.    Some  distance  farther  up  the  river,  in  the  midst 
of  the  village,  there  is  another  spring  meriting  attention.    It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  flowing  into  Bear  Eiver.    It  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  others,  and  has,  if  possible,  a  more  agreeable 
taste.    The  basin  of  the  spring  is  of  a  bright-red  color.    Betw^een  the 
river  and  the  adjoining  hills,  which  are  composed  of  limestones,  there 
are  the  remains  of  numerous  springs.    Of  the  majority,  nothing  is  left 
but  the  hard  calcareous  material  and  pools  of  water,  about  which  there 
is  a  deposit  of  alkali.    Following  up  one  of  the  small  streams,  we  passed 
two  large  calcareous  mounds,  about  10  or  16  feet  high,  on  top  of  which 
there  were  some  springs,  one  of  which  was  intermittent,  the  water 
escaping  from  it  in  pulsations.    Kear  this  there  is  a  spring  that  has 
been  inclosed  and  a  pavilion  erected  over  it.    It  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  others  described.    The  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  very  abundant. 
About  three  miles  farther  up  the  vjilley  we  came  to  a  most  remark- 
able formation,  consisting  of  the  basins  of  old  springs  long  extinct. 
They  are  called  the  petrifying  springs  by  the  settlers,  from  the  abund- 
ance of  calcareous  tufa  which  exists  in  the  basins.     There  is  very 
little  water  in  the  springs  now.    Some  of  the  basins  were  6  feet  in 
depth,  and  contained  large  masses  of  plants  coated  with  the  cal- 
careous material,  which  retained  perfectly  the  form  of  the  leaf  and  stem. 
The  whole  area,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  is 
inclosed  by  a  fence.    We  left  Soda  Springs  on  the  25th  of  September, 
and  proceeded  up  Bear  River.    We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
before  we  passed  an  old  spring  deposit,  nothing  being  left  but  the  hard- 
ened calcareous  deposit.    Our  next  camp  w^as  made  at  a  small  town 
named  Bennington,  the  rocks  in  the  hills  passed  by  us  during  the  day 
being  limestones  and  quartzites.    At  Montpelier,  the  next  town,  we 
crossed  Bear  River,  and,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Ovid,  Paris,  and 
Saint  Charles,  arrived  at  Fish  Haven,  on  Bear  River  Lake.    The  rocks 
continued  of  the  same  character.    We  were  shown  specimens  of  ores 
from  lodes,  said  to  exist  in  the  limestones.    Among  them  were  speci- 
mens of  galena,  malachite,  and  calcite.    But  little,  however,  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  mining,  as  there  is  not,  as  yet,  enough  capital  in  the 
valley  to  make  it  profitable.    Leaving  Fish  Haven  we  passed  through 
Laketown,  Randolph,  and  Woodruff,  arriving  at  Evanstou^UUk^^^^ 
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the  28tli  of  September.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  there  J9  one  of  the 
largest  coal-beds  in  the  West.  It  is  Irom  22  feet  to  32  feet  iu  thickness. 
It  crops  out  OD  the  western  Bide  of  a  hill,  composed  mainly  of  sand- 
stones.  It  dips  10°  north  of  east.  There  are  four  slopes  being  worked 
at  present,  one  by  the  Wyoming  Goal  and  Mining  Company,  and  three 
by  the  Bocky  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,    At  the  mine  of  the 

FiB..(l4- 


"Wyoming  Company  the  main  bed  of  eoal  is  22  feet  thick,  as  shown  in 
Ko.  1  of  the  accompanying  sections  in  Fig.  64  It  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows, from  above  downward : 

Fire-clay  roof. 

F«et.       In. 

Conl 7 

Sluto 5 

Good  cnul..., 8            3 

Bnuucoa! 3 

CmI 1          2 

Slute _ g 
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Feet       In. 

Beat  coal 2          9 

Slate 3 

Coal 4 

Bone  coal i. 2 

Good  coal..-- 8           0 

Slate  or  bed-rock. 

This  is  the  most  southern  of  them  all ;  and  as  we  go  farther  north 
the  bed  becomes  thicker.  Mr.  Wardell  is  superintendent  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Company,  which  works,  in  addition  to  this  mine  at  Evanston. 
mines  at  Carbon,  Bock  Springs,  and  Almy.  Fig.  2  is  a  section  at 
mine  No.  1,  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  con- 
sists as  follows,  from  above  downward : 

Feet 

Coal 6 

Clay  and  shale 12 

Coal 7 

Clajr 3 

Main  bed  of  coal, 'with  four  bands  of  slate 26 

Shale  and  clay : 8 

Coal - 5 

Clay  and  shale 15 

Iron  ore 3 

Clay  and  shale 15 

Kos.  2  and  3  are  sections  at  mines  Nos.  2  and  3,  of  the  same  com- 
pany. They  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  body  of  coal, 
which  in  No.  2  is  30  feet  thick,  and  at  Ko.  3,  32  feet  thick.  In  No.  3 
the  clay  above  the  main  body  of  coal  is  2  feet  thick  instead  of  3,  and 
that  below,  5  instead  of  8.  Mine  No.  1  was  commenced  in  June,  1869, 
and  the  main  shaft  has  been  carried  in  a  distance  of  386  feet.  It  is  13 
feet  wide,  and  slopes  a  little  more  than  1  foot  in  4.  At  a  distance  of 
150  feet  from  the  entrance  is  the  first  level,  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
shaft.  It  is  15  feet  in  width.  On  the  north  side  it  has  reached  a  dis- 
tance of  330  feet  from  the  main  shaft,  and  on  the  south  side  450  feet. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  this  is  the  second  level,  which  on  the 
north  side  has  penetrated  330  feet,  and  on  the  south  400  feet.  From 
each  level  chambers  are  worked  through  to  the  level  above,  parallel  to 
the  main  shaft.  They  are  30  feet  apart,  and  the  entrance  is  12  feet  in 
width,  which  is  rapidly  widened  to  18  feet.  Mine  No.  2  was  opened  in 
August,  1869,  and  has  now  reached  a  depth  of  520  feet.  It  slopes  about 
1  foot  in  4,  and  is  worked  on  the  same  plan  a^?  No.  1,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  third  level,  instead  of  commencing  at  the  main  shaft,  does 
so  at  the  end  of  shafts  which  branch  from  the  main  one  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  These  shafts  are,  one  on  each  side,  18  feet  in  width.  The  first 
level  on  both  sides  of  the  main  shaft  runs  to  the  outcrop,  a  distance  of 
412  feet  in  each  case.  The  second  level,  a  distance  of  160  feet  from  the 
first,  runs  to  the  outcrop  413  feet  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  north 
has  been  carried  700  feet,  and  will  go  1,000  feet  when  it  reaches  the 
line  between  it  and  mine  No.  3.  The  third  level  penetrates  85  feet  on 
each  side.  Mine  No.  3  was  opened  in  April,  1871,  and  has  reached  a 
depth  of  190  feet.  The  first  level  only  has  been  commenced,  being  50 
feet  each  side.  It  will  be  worked  on  the  same  plan  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Each  mine  has  two  engines  for  hoisting  the  coal.  There  are  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  employed,  a  large  number  being  Ghinamen,  who  live, 
in  houses  erected  by  the  company,  near  the  mine.  There  is  also  quite 
a  large  store  at  the  mine.  The  company  supplies  the  Central  Pacific 
Bailroad,  and  its  branches  in  California,  an<f  the  Pacific  steamship  lines 
with  coal.    About  360  tons  per  day  are  mined,  and  the  cwiia^^xi^  ^3:^\»\Rk 
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increase  this.  The  officers  are  as  follows :  D.  Oolton,  of  San  Francisco, 
president ;  Fox  Diefeudorf,  of  Oorinne,  vice-president  5  H.  K.  White,  of 
San  Francisco,  secretary ;  C.  T.  Deuel,  resident  at  the  mines,  superin- 
tendent ;  and  G.  A.  Henry,  of  San  Francisco,  general  agent.  The  coal  is 
a  lignite,  of  a  very  black  color,  and  having  a  high  luster.  It  breaks  into 
parallelepipeds.  It  contains  from  71  to  73  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The 
value  of  this  bed  of  coal  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  especially  as  it  is 
situated  in  a  country  where  timber  is  so  scarce,  and  even  the  small 
amount  that  does  exist  is  so  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fires  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  as  we  observed  on  our  way  up  Bear  Eiver  Valley.  The 
iron  ore  that  lies  beneath  the  coal  is  of  a  light  brownish-gray  color, 
being  argillaceous.  It  contains  35  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  30  per 
cent,  of  lime,  and  20  per  cent,  of  silica.  We  left  Evanston  on  the  Ist 
of  October,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger  the  following  day,  where  the 
expedition  disbanded. 
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CATAI-OGUE  OF  MINERALS. 

Agate.  In  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming 
Territory ;  in  the  bed  of  the  south  branch  of  East  Fork  of  Yellow- 
stone Eiver. 

AzuRiTE,  (blue  carbonate  of  copper.)  Near  Virginia  City,  Madison 
County,  Montana  Territory. 

BiOTiTE,  (black  mica.)  In  granite  at  the  head  of  Wild  Cat  Canon,  Mon- 
tana Territory. 

CALCitE,  (carbonate  of  lime.)  Brotvn  »par  near  Oxford^  Idaho  Terri- 
tory. Rlwmh  spar  near  Coiienhagen,  Utah  Territory  5  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone  Eiver ;  in  Bear  River  Valley,  back  of  Saint  Charles, 
Utah  Territory;  at  Promontory  Point,  Yellowstone  Lake.  Wyom- 
ing Territory.  Iceland  spar  near  the  Crow  Indian  Agency,  on  the 
Yellowstone  River,  Montana  Territory.  Crystals  of  caldte  on  volcanic 
rock  at  Gardiner's  Eiver,  near  the  White  Hot  Springs. 

Chalcedony.  Rounded  pebbles,  on  the  shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake ; 
in  geodes  with  agate,  opal,  and  quartz,  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
East  Fork  of  Yellowstone  River  5  in  chips  throughout  the  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone  River;  in  geodes,  with  quartz  and  calcite,  near 
Gardiner's  River;  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washburne;  in  cavities,  in 
an  amygdaloidal  trap-rock,  on  Beaver  Head  River,  Jefferson  County, 
Montana  Territory.  Beautiful  blue  specimens  in  jaaper,  at  Red  Bluff 
lode,  Madison  County,  Montana  Territory. 

Chalcopybitb,  popper  pyrites.)  Near  Virginia  City,  Montana  Terri- 
tory^ at  Red  Kuff  lode,  with  galena,  Madison  County,  Montana 
TeiTitory. 

Coal,  (lignite.)  Near  Fort  Ellis,  Gallatin  County,  Montana  Territory ; 
at  Evauston,  Utah  Territory. 

Cuprite,  (red  oxide  of  copper.)  Near  Virginia  City,  Madison  County, 
Montana  Territory. 

Feldspar.  AlMte^  with  quartz,  in  Port  Neuf  Caiion,  Idaho  Territory ; 
in  granites  near  Botteler's^  Montana  Territory.  Labradorite  in  gran- 
ites in  Wild  Cat  Cafion,  MIontana  Territory.  OrthocUise  in  syenites 
at  Ogden,  Utah  Territory ;  in  granites,  through  Idaho  and  Montana 
Territories,  Sanidine  in  phonolite  at  Pleasant  Valley;  in  tKWjhytes 
in  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  in  trachytes  about  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 

Flint,  (black  variety.)  On  south  branch  of  the  East  Fork  of  Yellow- 
stone River. 

Garnets.  Below  Virginia  City  in  gneissic  rocks;  in  Alder  Gulch, 
near  Virginia  City ;  on  the  Madison  River,  about  forty  miles  above 
Virginia  City;  in  hornblende  schist  in  caiiou  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  above  Bottelei^s ;  in  bowlders  near  the  caHon  of  the  Jefferson 
River,  near  the  junction  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Galena,  (sulphide  of  lead.)  Argentiferous,  near  Virginia  City,  Mon- 
tana Territory ;  with  copper  pyrites  at  Red  Bluff  lode,  Hot  Sifting 
district,  Madison  County,  Montana  Territory;  in  the  mountains 
along  Cache  Valley,  Utah  Territory ;  in  limestones  in  the  mountains 
in  Bear  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Geyserite,  (siliceous  sinter.)  In  the  geyser-basins  of  the  Fire-Hole 
River.  Pink,  translucent  varieties  in  the  lower  basin ;  also  small 
balls  of  the  same,  some  smooth,  others  covered  with  a  rosette-like 
formation ;  gray  and  white  varieties,  having  a  cauliflower-like  form, 
abundant  in  both  the  lower  and  upper  basins ;  Uso  massive,  compact, 
porous,  and  pearly  varieties  in  both  basins. 
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Gold.  In  placer-mines,  Alder  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana  Ter- 
ritory ;  in  various  mines  about  Virginia  City ;  in  a  jas])ery  oi^e  at 
Eed  Bluff  lode,  Hot  Spring  district,  Madison  County,  Montana  Ter- 
ritory; in  Emigrant  Gulch,  opposite  Botteler's  Kanch,  on  Yellow- 
stone River,  Montana  Territory ;  in  mountains  along  the  Jefferson 
River,  Jefferson  Oount>',  Montana  Territory. 

Halite,  (common  salt).  In  cold  springs  on  Turbid  Lake,  near  Yellow- 
stone Lake ;  in  springs  near  Evanston,  Utah  ;  in  springs  in  Idaho. 

HAiJYNiTE.    In  phonolite,  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Idaho  Territory. 

Hornblende.  In  syenites  at  Ogden,  Utah  Territory ;  in  hornblende 
schists  below  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory- ;  in  gneissic  rocks  on 
the  Madison  River  above  Virginia  City ;  in  gneissic  rocks  in  the 
caSon  of  the  Yellowstone  River  above  Botteler's ;  in  acicular  crys- 
tals in  trachyte  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washburne,  near  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone ;  in  the  same  form  in  trachy  tic  rocks  on  top 
of  Mount  Stevenson,  near  Yellowstone  Lake ;  in  a  red  volcanic  rock 
with  calcite  at  Promontory  Point,  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Jasper.  Red  variety  associated  with  blue  chalcedony  and  opal  at  Red 
Bluff  lode,  Montana  Tenitory ;  green  variety  on  south  branch  of  the 
East  Fork  of  Yellowstone  River. 

Leucite.    In  volcanic  rocks  near  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Malachite,  (green  carbonate  of  copper.)  Wild  Cat  Cailon,  Montana 
Territory ;  near  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory ;  with  chalcedony 
near  Mount  Washburne. 

Minium,  (red  oxide  of  lead.)    Near  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory, 

Kephelite,  (var.  sommite.)  In  i)honolite  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Idaho 
Territory. 

Opal.  JVood-opal  at  the  southeast  arm  of  Yellowstone  Lake ;  beauti- 
ful black  and  white  specimens  from  Jefferson  County,  Montana  Ter- 
ritory. Semi-opal  in  center  of  quartz  geodes  on  the  south  branch  of 
the  East  Fork  of  Yellowstone  River.  Dendritic  at  Red  Bluff  lode.  Hot 
Spring  district,  Madison  County,  Montana  Territory.  Qeyserite  in 
the  geyser-basins  of  Fire-Hole  River. 

Obsidian,  f volcanic  glass.)  In  chips  along  the  Port  Neuf  River,  in  vol- 
canic rock ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River  in  chips ;  in  vol- 
canic rocks  in  the  Grand  Cailon  of  the  Yellowstone ;  massive  in  the 
mountain  ridge  between  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  Fire-Hole  River; 
porphyritic  near  Madison  Lake. 

PuivncE.  Emigrant  Gulch  opposite  Botteler's;  near  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Quartz.-  In  granites  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains;  in  geodes, 
with  chalcedony,  near  Gardiner's  River ;  in  geodes  on  south  branch 
of  East  Fork  of  Yellowstone  River;  crystals  near  Virginia  City,  Mon- 
tana Territory. 

Serpentine,  (compact  resinous.)  In  Alder  Gulch,  near  Virginia  City, 
Montana  Territory. 

SiLiciPiED  Wood.  At  Tower  Creek  at  the  foot  of  Tower  Palls ;  near 
White  Hot  Springs  at  Gardiner's  River ;  on  the  southeast  shore  of 
Yellowstone  Lake.  Handsome  black  specimens,  with  veins  of  blue 
chalcedony,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Bast  Fork  of  Yellowstone 
River,  in  Jefferson  County,  Montana  Territory. 

Silver.  Native  and  as  chloride,  in  various  mines  about  Virginia  City; 
near  Oxford,  Idaho  Territory;  in  galena,  throughout  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  Territories. 

Spherulite.  At  the  Grand  Ga&on  of  the  Yellowstoiie  Biver ;  at  the 
southern  end  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
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Sulphur.  At  White  Hot  Springs  on  Gardiner's  Kiver;  at  Tower 
Creek,  in  a  ravine  near  hot  springs ;  at  foot  of  Mount  Washbume ; 
at  Crater  Hills  in  beautiful  crystals  lining  the  crust  or  deposit ;  on 
the  East  Fork  of  Madison  Elver  in  old,  extinct,  hot-spring  basins }  at 
Turbid  Lake  near  hot  springs  5  near  Evanston,  Utah  Territory. 

Tufa,  (calcareous.)  At  Soda  Springs,  on  Bear  Eiver,  Utah  Territory, 
in  huge  masses,  retaining  perfectly  the  shape  of  the  plants  incrusted; 
in  Beaver  Head  Caiion,  Jefferson  County,  Montana. 

CATALOGUE  OF  ROCKS. 


Tbere  were  627  BpeclmeDs,  includlDg  daplicates,  coUected  dariD£  the  Btunmeri  com- 
menciDg  at  Ogdeu  aud  ending  at  Fort  Bridger. 


1 
3 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
22 
23 
24 
23 
26 
27 
2d 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55' 

56 

W 

56 

50 

60 

61 


Dark-red  ferraginons  sandstone 

Kcddish  syenite 

^  etamorpbic  silloeoas  conglomerate 

Protogine 

Whi  to  quartzito 

Light-cray  cherty  limestone 

Dark-bltiish  cherty  limestone 

Siliceons  olay-slate 

Dark-bloe  mountain  limestone 

Oolitic  limestone 

Gray  siliceous  limestone 

Greenstone 

Amygdaloidal  melaphyre 

Greenstone 

Chlorite  schist 

Dark-red  quartzite 

Fermginoas  quartzite 

White  sandstone,  (Pliocene) 

White  sandstone,  (Pliocene,  dendritic) 

Liffht-brown  qnartzite 

White  limestone 

SUiceons  mica  schist 

Purple  quartz  sandstone 

Coarse-grained  ferruginous  sandstone 

Dark*biuo  limestone 

Ferruginous  siliceous  slate 

Bed  quartzite 

Dark-gray  quartz  schist 

Ar kose,  or  leldspathio  sandstone 

White  qnartzite 

(Juartz  porphyry 

Greenstone 

Chlorite  schist 

Greenish-gray  quarts  scMst 

White  quartz  schist 

Bed  quartzite 

Whit«  friable  sandstone,  (Tertiary) 

Vesicular  basalt 

Compact  basalt 

Fine-grained  red  sandstone 

Jurassic  limestone,  (gray) 

Slate-colored  trachyte 

Bed  quartzite,  (highly  metamorphosed) 

Vesicular  basalt 

Compact  basalt,  (with  white  orost) 

Lava 

Slaty  porphyritio  phonolite 

Comi»act  porphymic  phdM^te 

White  oaTemous  trachyte 

Pink  sandstone 

White  quariilte -... 

Pink  and  white  tandstoiie 

White  sandstone 

Red  sandstone 

Light-brown  limeatMie 

Bluish-gray  Mndatoae,  tPUooene) 

Qn^  den&Mo  aaadatoiiMPllooaLB) 

3hiish-wliite  sandstone,  (Fllooene) 

Old  hot  spring  deposit 

White  argilliMeoiiB  aaadatone 

TeUow  trgiUaoeous  MudtlBne. . . .  w.  ^ . .  .-.n. . . . 
QrMilte.... « .••..^.-••v/j^.f. 


Ogden  Canon,  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Do.  • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dry  Lake  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 
Cache  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Do. 
Bear  Biver,  Utah  Territory. 
Kear  Clifton. 

Do. 
Between  Clifton  and  Ozfbrd. 
Above  Oxford. 
Bed  Bock  Pass. 
Marsh  Creek  Valley,  Idaho  Tenitocy. 

Do. 
Port  Neuf  Cafion,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Port  Neof  River,  Idaho  Tetrltoiy. 

Do. 
Kear  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 
Eagle  Bock,  Snake  Rivet,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cave  at  Hole  in  the  Book,  Idaho  Territory. 
Mouth  of  Beaver  Head  Ca&on,  Idaho  Ter. 
Pleasant  Valley,  Idaho  Territory. 
Near  the  Divide  of  Booky  Mountains,  Idaho 

Territory. 
Moont  Garfield,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Iitae8a«»0ie^VaUay,MMitaiiATWritOTy. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Da. 

Do. 

-D*. 
WUdXIa^CaSom  ICbolHiATvdteici. 
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CoJalofW  <!^  fwcfa    Coatiniied. 


Purple  felstoaeor  pctnMlIax 

On>r  felnluDB  or  petnullex 

Y^uwftlaUniearpetroailm 

BhI  felibaie  or  pctnidlex. 

Bed  clcaniCe  or  qoaiU  porphyry — 
Gr>T  flrmnlte  or  qiufli  poipfayrr. . 
Plok  elvinite  a  quarts  pnrpbyrf— 

Bod  ftlntona  or  petnnllei 

Yellow  folslma  or  potroaflex 

Fluh-wlored  MitouB  or  potnxUex 

OniT  felotoim  or  pe  tiatilei 

ChloritBKhtat 

UKht-giBymidBtaiit.  (PUooenc).'— 
GrAenEih  fea&d4toiieconglom«rM«._ 

Sine  fcliloi 

AreiUaceoiL — . ._ 

Y^owltrb-gnty  felstDiie  or  pctnidli 

Gray  MiodiloiB 

Bins  felatoneoT  potrocUei 

Or«T  QTurtz  porphyry  or  olvutlto.. 

Flak  iBlitoae  or  petrogilex 

Ota;  alTMitta  or  quorU  porphyry. 

Jaraer  porphyry 

etrfred  0r  iLity  porphyry 

CUorlUnhtn 

Ganiotiftonnu  homhlBiida  Khlat . . 

WUte 

Old  hoi. 

IsnwiunMk,  (»d). 

Ught-rod  DOUH  MluuLui 

Dnili-broira  femiglDOU 
Gurnellfonm*  gneli* 

Volonnlo  I 

Yellow  qnartlile. .  _ _ 

Coareo  InoWD  suidrtODG .  . .  ■ 
DinrlU 

Altiilo  Kcajilte 

Plnklsb  trachyte,  witli  horat 
Vlolet-coloredihyolltA,  with 
Pilmnilc»4toIiB 

Chlorite  M-'" 

Onuile... 
fiedundal 

Samlt 

RedToIcuilD  brtiCclA 

Homhlmds  whlat,  (garnetlbTDm). 

Gray  gdelH ..,.,........_,,. 

Onen  pornliyritia  trachyte 

Oraj  pbrphyTltlo  trachyte 

Daik-encn  porjihyiitlD  traebyle. . . 

BUlceooa  ol»4lMe 

White  qnartillii. 

Oiay  qnarCiile 

Qrav  HndstouB 

Retl  UmBBtone 

Yellow  llmegtoDe 

Granite 

Etunltcoateilwilh  calclta 

Gray  rhyoUto 

Light  yollowiib.Kray  fawhyte 

Dnrk-grayrhyolfte 

Olil  hot  apring  depoilt , 

Gnwniah.gray  rhyolite 

Yellow  rbrollte.. 
BlaerhyoUte.... 

Chaloodimy,  with 

White  traobytB 

WhltsaulTsd  trachjtc.... 

Blniah  trach jt«  luflltmted  with  nilphDr 

Duk  perlltivUko  teachyto 

White  timohyte , -■^■^■ 

GiayAyollte .-.^....t,::  ".^^at-. 


'9  Pathway,  Uomanu  Tcnitory. 


Below  ViigSula  City,  Montana  TaiHatT, 

Do. 

Do. 
AbotA  Virginia  City,  Montana  TboHotj. 

Do. 
Do. 
UadlKm  RIvoT,  above  TlrglDla  City. 

UyMJo  Lake,  near  Fort  EUla.  Montana  Ter. 

Do. 

Do. 
Spring  CnDon,  near  Firt  Ellj*,  Uonlana  Tei 
AboTo  Spring  CaOoD.  iimr  Fort  Ellia,  Mod 

laaa  Territory. 
Hear  lloltaler's,  on  YoUowBtone  Elver. 

Txt. 

Do. 
EmigmoC  Gnlch,  Mootima  Tonitory. 

Do, 
BmigTont  Peak.  Montnna  Territory. 


DbtU'b  Slide,  Cinnabar  Uoontaln. 


monntain,  near  Hot  Eprisgs,  QordiDGt'a 


Hot  SpriiiES,  at  G 


ir  Dot  Springa,  Qardiiiei^ 
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CkUdlogue  o/roofc9— Continued. 


Na 


Kame. 


141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151-154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161-461 

162-183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 

189-190 

191 

193 
193 
194 
195 
19C 
197 

19S-199. 

200-901 
202 

203-204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 

214 
S15-816 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
297 
228 
229 
230 

2:a 

232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
942 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 


Spbernlite • 

ODsidiaD,  with  spherolite 

Pink  trachyte 

Porphyritio  obsidian 

Volcanic  conglomorato 

Old  hot-spring  deposit 

do 

White  trachyte  tofSa 

Areillaccona  sandstone 

Bed  volcanic  pudding-stone 

Trachytes 

Porphyritio  obsidian 

Traichyte 

Spbernlite 

Porphyritio  obsidian 

Trachyte 

Trachyte,  with  hornblende  and  calcite. . . 

Volcanic  breccia 

Old  hot-spring  deposit 

Gray  trachyte,  innltrated  with  snlphor. . 

White  trachyte 

Red  trachyte 

Blnish  trachyte 

Greenish  trachyte 

Gray  trachyte,  with  hornblende 


.do. 


.do 


Obsidian ^ 

Porphyritio  obsidian 

Rea  and  black  basaltic  rock 

Hot-spring  deposit 

Silicified  wood 

Bed  rhyolitio  rook 

Volcanic  breccia 

Volcanic  conglomerate 

Chalcedony 

Hot-spring  deposit 

White  ana  red  variegated  sandstone. 

White  trachyte 

Green  trachyte 

Hot-spring  deposit 

YeUowish  trachyte 

Hot-spring  deposit 

Sandstone 

Volcanic  conglomorato 

Basalt,  (bhick) 


Basalt,  (red) 

Basaltic  rocks,  (black) 

Qoartzito 

Brown  coarse  sandstone 

Bine  day-slato 

Clay-slato 

Gr^nish-nay  sandstone 

Siliceoos  clay-slato 

Dendritic  sandstone 

Limestone 

Granite 

Hornblende  schist 

Granito 

Gneiss 

White  quartz 

Bed  compact  sandstone 

Yellow  calcareous  sandstone. 

Dark-blue  limeetone 

Gametiferous  gneiss 

Mica  schist «.. 

Qnartzito 

Clay-slato 

Whitoquartzito 

Limestone 

Old  hot-spring  deposit 

Basalt 

Bed  sandstone 

QuartBito 

Limestone 

do 

Coarse  gray  sandstone 

Dark-purplish  rhyolito 

Light-bluiidirhyolito 


Locality. 


Grand  Cafion  of  the  YeEowstoaa  Biver. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do.  . 

Orator  HiUs,  Yellowstone  Blver. 

Do. 
Mud-vdlcanoes,  YeUowstone  Biver. 

Do. 
East  Fork  of  Madison  Biver. 
Near  Madison  Lake. 
West  side  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Southern  shore  of  YeUowstone  Lake. 

Do. 

Do. 
Promontory  Point.  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Southeast  shore  oi  YeUowstone  Lake. 
Brimstone  Basin,  east  side  Ydlowstone  Lake. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Top  of  Mount  Stevenson,  east  side  of  YeUow- 
stone Lake. 
Top  of  Mount  Doane,  east  side  of  YeUowstone 

East  shore  of  YeUowstooe  Lake. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Northeast  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Do. 

Do. 
Turbid  Lake,  near  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
PeUcan  Creek* 

Do. 
South  branch  of  East  Fork  of  YeUowstone 
Biver. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Near  Crow  Indian  agency,  Yellowstone  Biver. 
Near  Fort  EUis,  Montana  Territory. 
East  side  Gallatin  Biver,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Between  Jefferson  and  Madison  Bivers. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
West  side  of  Jeflferson  Biver. 

Do. 

Do. 
Black-Tail,  Deer  Creek  VaUey,  Montooa  Ter. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Beaver  Head  Book,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 
Beaver  Head  Ca&on,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 
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No. 


Locality. 


S48 
249 
250 
251 
253 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
253 
259 
260 
2G1 
263 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
26cS 
269 
270 
271 
273 
273 
274 
375 
270 
277 
278 
279 
2^0 


White  sandstone,  (Pliocene) 

Clay-slate,  (siliceous) 

Coarse  rca  sandstone. . . : 

Basalt 

Trachyte 

Trap-rock,  with  chalcedony 

Old  hot-spring  deposit 

White  hrecciated  volcanic  rock  .... 

Bed  brecciatod  volcanic  rock 

Homblendio  gneiss 

Granite 

Quartzitc,  (highly  motaniorphoaed) 

PnrpUsh  trachyte 

Gray  trachyte , 

White  sanastono 

Old  hot-spring  deposit 

Limestone 

Basalt 

Old  hot-spring  deposit,  (yellow) .... 
Old  hot-spring  deposit,  (white)  . . . . 

Old  hot-spring  deposit,  (red) 

Limestone 

Basalt 

White  qnartzite 

Redqnartzite 

Greenish  qnartzlto 

Limestone 

Yellowiah  sandstone 

Gray  sandstone 

Yellow  sandstone 

Red  sandstone 

White  sandstone 

Sandstone 


Beaver  Head  Cafkm,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Horse  Plain  Creek,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 
Main  Divide  of  Bocky  Mountains. 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Soda  Springs,  Bear  River,  Utah  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Back  of  Bennington,  Utah  Territory. 

Do. 
Swan  Creek,  Utah  Territory. 
Near  Evanston,  Utah  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 
Between  Evanston  and  FortBridger. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fort  Bridger. 


Pj^RT    II. 


REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  CYRUS  THOMAS. 

AGRICULTURAL   RESOURCES   OF   THE   TERRITORIES. 


Chap.     I.  GENERAL   REVIEW :    GEOGRAPHICAL    FEATURES,    MOUNTAINS, 

FORESTS,  ETC. 
Chap.   II.  THE  GREAT  BASIN. 
Chap.  in.  NORTHERN  PART    OF    SALT    LAKE    BASIN,  \SD    SNAKE    RIVER 

PLAINS. 
Chap.  IV.  MONTANA  TERRITORY. 
Chap.    V.  LETTERS  FROM  PROFESSOR  G.  N.  ALLEN  AND  MR.  HASKILL,  AND 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CULTIVATION  ON  THE  PLAINS  ALONG  THE 

LINE  OF  THE  KANSAS  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  :    BY  R.  S.  ELLIOTT. 


REPORT. 


WAsmNCHON,  D.  C,  February  1, 1872. 

Deab  Sm :  Herewith  I  present  a  report  of  my  investigations  of  the 
agricnltoral  resources  of  the  Territories  daring  the  past  season. 

I  accompanied  the  exploring  party  from  Ogden,  in  Utah^  to  Virginia 
City^  Montana.  As  it  was  evident  the  party  woold  visit  no  arable  areas 
of  importance  while  investigating  the  interesting  region  around  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  it  was  thought  best  that  I  should  visit  other  parts  of  Mon- 
tana Territory.  In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  I  separated  from  the 
main  party  at  Virginia  City  and  proceeded  to  Helena.  Here  I  was  for- 
tunate in  finding  a  number-  of  well-informed  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  Territory,  through  whom  I  gained  a  large  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  sections  I  was  unable  to  visit 
in  person.  From  this  point  I  crossed  over  the  dividing  range  of  the 
Itocky  Mountains  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Columbia.  I  take  pleasure 
in  stating  that  my  investigations  have  developed  the  fact  that  tbia 
interesting  Territory  possesses  a  much  larger  area  of  arable  land  than  Jr 
had  anticipated.  It  is  true  that  the  agricultural  lands  are  separated 
into  comparatively  small  areas :  but  this  character  has  its  advantage, 
as  it  secures  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  I  failed 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
Territory,  especially  that  part  lying  east  of  Fort  Benton.  That  it  con 
sists  of  broad,  level,  treeless  plains  is  well  known,  but  the  supply  of 
water  and  means  of  irrigation  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  those 
who  have  visited  this  section.  As  the  Northern  Paeific  Eailroad  is  to 
pass  through  here  at  some  point,  it  is  important  that  this  should  be 
ascertained,  especially  as  the  descent  of  the  Missouri  below  Fort  Benton 
appears  to  be  too  small  to  give  any  promise  of  a  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  from  it  by  the  ordinary  methods.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  further  data  should  be  obtained  on  this  point. 

The  climate  of  this  Territory  is  much  more  favorable  for  agriculture 
than  would  be  anticipated  from  its  northern  and  elevated  position. 
Indian  corn,  of  a  tolerably  good  quality,  is  grown  on  each  side  of  the 
range  without  any  serious  climatic  difficulty.  Even  melons  and  fruits 
are  matured  in  some  of  the  valleys.  Some  have  attempted  to  account 
for  this  by  the  supposition  of  atmospheric  currents  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  &c. ;  but  the  real  reason  is  apparent  when  we  examine  the  barom- 
eter. The  Bitter-Eoot  Valley,  between  the  Eocky  and  Bitter-Eoot  Mount- 
ains, is  fully  1,200  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  Salt  Lake;  and  there  are 
no  broad,  open  plains  of  that  extent  sufficient  to  give  play  to  the  sweep-  • 
ing  storm  that  often  visits  other  sections. 

The  valleys  and  hill-sides  are  generally  covered  with  rich  and  nutri- 
tious grasses,  afibrding  excellent  pasturage  for  stock.  The  northwestern 
portion  has  a  large  area  covered  with  extensive  and  valuable  forests 
of  pine,  fir,  and  other  coniferous  trees.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  * 
passes  across  the  main  range  so  easy  and  smooth ;  at  one  of  them.  Deer 
Lbdge  Pass,  the  water  being  actuaUy  taken  by  a  canal  from  the  Atian- 
tic  to  the  Pacific  side. 

I  found  the  citizens  everywhere  deeply  interested  in  these  tcw^s.^'^ijk. 
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tions,  and  always  ready  to  assist  me  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  them 
I  am  indebted  Ibr  much  of  the  information  contained  in  my  report  on 
that  Territory.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  test 
this  information  by  personal  observations,  I  found  it  generally  qnile 
correct,  their  great  desire  being  not  to  exaggerate,but  simply  to  get  the 
facts  in  regard  to  their  section  of  country  before  the  world.  I  would  be 
glad  to  mention  the  names  of  those  who  took  special  pains  to  assist  me, 
but  as  I  cannot  mention  all  I  hesitate  to  mention  any,  but  I  cannot 
reftain  from  naming  Governor  Potts,  Colonel  Wheeler,  marshal  of  the 
district.  Colonel  Sanders,  the  editors  of  the  papers  of  Helena  and  Deer 
Lodge,  Major  Forbes,  Mr.  Granville  Stuart,  and  others,  some  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  my  report. 

From  Montana  I  returned  to  Corinne,  in  Utah,  with  Professor  Allen, 
who  had  joined  me  at  Helena.  From  Corinne  I  proceeded  to  California, 
in  order  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  here  in  the  method  of  irri- 
gating lands.  I  desired  especially  to  learn  what  was  being  done  in  the 
way  of  lifting  water.  A  visit  to  the  suburbs  of  Sacramento,  Oakland, 
and  San  Francisco  soon  gave  me  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that 
was  to  be  obtained,  as  no  statistics  in  regard  to  this  important  horti- 
cultural agency  appear  to  have  been  collected.  The  wind-mill  appears 
to  be  neariy  the  only  power  used  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  water,  and 
as  the  quantity  raised  by  each  is  small  it  is  apparent  that  these  cannot 
be  profitably  used  for  field  crops,  especially  where  they  compete  with 
Ine  products  of  rain-moistened  regions.  But  as  auxiliaries  to  horticul- 
ture they  are  valuable,  wherever  the  water  is  to  be  found  in  quantity  at 
a  short;  distance  from  the  surface ;  and  there  are  probably  many  points  in 
the  Territories  into  which  your  survey  has  extended  where  they  could 
be  used  with  profit.  I  append  a  short  account  of  San  Jos6  Valley,  fur- 
nished by  Professor  Allen,  as  it  contains  some  very  interesting  matter. 
Although  California  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  fruits,  wheat,  &c.,  yet  I 
was  quite  disappointed  at  the  appearance  of  the  agricultural  districts 
visited,  though  this  was  owing  in  part  to  the  very  dry  season ;  but  I  lun, 
convinced  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  great  State  will  never 
be  properly  developed  until  a  more  thorough  system  of  irrigation  is 
adopted.  Although  the  annual  rain-fall  is*  considerable,  yet  it  is  not 
distributed  through  the  growing  season  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  irrigation. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  no  hanl  wood  fit  for  wheelwright  purposes, 
and  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  was  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Visiting  the  wagon  and  other  shops  in  San  Francisco  where 
hard  wood  is  used,  to  ascertain  where  they  procured  it,  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  is  brought  from  the  Atlantic  iStates.  I  subsequently 
found  the  same  fact  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  president  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  of  California  for  186S-'69.  I  had  ascertained 
this  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Territories  of  the  Eocky  Mountain 
region,  but  was  not  aware  before  that  it  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  may  perhaps,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  that 
proper  timber  for  a  wagon  cannot  be  found  in  the  United  States  west 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  As  this  places  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacific  slope  underconsiderable  disadvantage  in  this  respect, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  General  Government  ought  to  take  some  steps 
to  remedy  the  defect  as  far  as  possible.  Hard  wood  will  grow  in  these 
sections,  as  is  evident  from  the  experiments  made,  but  it  will  probably 
be  valueless  for  the  purposes  mentioned  unless  freely  watered  by  irriga- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  well  to  establish  in  California  an  experimental 
farm  and  garden  under  the  Agricultural  Department  1    The  conditions 
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of  climate,  soil,  humidity,  &c.,  in  that  entire  region  are  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  experiments  in  the  latter  section 
have  no  applicability  to  the  former.  The  one  is  oriental,  the  other  occi- 
dental, although  reversed  in  position. 

As  I  have,  in  a  former  report,  given  a  short  account  of  the  arable 
areas  of  CJtah,  I  have  devoted  a  part  of  the  present  to  the  consideration 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  so  far  as  these  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  very  interesting 
region.  I  have  added  a  more  minute  account  of  that  portion  of  North- 
ern Utah  over  which  the  expedition  passed  the  present  season,  and  which 
I  visited  in  person.  I  have  prefixed  a  general  outline  or  review  of  the 
geographical  features  of  those  portions  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  regions 
which  have  been  visited  by  the  exploring  party  under  your  charge 
during  the  past  three  years.  It  would  have  been  more  systematic  to 
have  placed  this  at  the  end,  but  I  preferred  the  other  plan,  as  many 
I)ersons  desire  to  know  the  conclusions  reached  wiUiout  having  to  read 
the  details. 

You  will  find,  accompanying  this  report,  a  continuation  of  my  investi- 
gations of  the  western  Orthoptera.  A  number  of  new  species — some 
twenty-eight  or  thirty — were  obtained,  and  have  been  described,  among 
them  some  of  considerable  interest,  adding  two  genera  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  insect  fauna  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  report  to  you  i^  a  special  manner  the  accom- 
modations received  from  the  various  stage-lines  running  from  Bozeman 
and  Virginia  City  to  Helena ;  thence  to  Deer  Lodge ;  and  thence  to 
Corinne.  Over  all  these  Professor  Allen  and  myself  were  passed  with- 
out charge,  and  treated  with  great  respect  and  kindness  by  all  the  offi- 
cers and  employes.  To  the  Central  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Denver  Pa- 
cific, and  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroads  we  are  under  many  obligations  for 
passes  for  one  or  both  of  us  over  these  roads ;  and  also  to  the  officers 
and  employes  for  the  many  acts  of  accommodation  extended  to  us,  by 
which  delay  was  prevented.  I  have  appended  a  short  report  of  some  of 
the  valleys  of  Nevada,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Harkey,  of  Beno,  pro- 
cured for  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Meecham  and  his  partner,  of  Hum- 
boldt, Nevada.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  another  year  a  more  complete 
account  of  this  intermontane  State  will  be  obtained.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Harkey  is  now  at  work  upon  this  subject,  which  will  probably  be  fur- 
nished you  when  completed. 

I  had  expected  a  short  account  of  the  lands  along  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad  in  the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  as  there  is  much  inquiry  in 
regard  to  these  various  sections. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  those  sections  of  the  West  which  have 
been  described  in  your  reports  have  received,  during  the  past  year,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  emigration  that  crossed  the  plains.  While  this 
has,  no  doubt,  been  owing  to  a  number  of  causes,  yet  we  are  justified  in 
believing  thatyoui*  efforts  and  investigations  have  helped  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  that  in  this  fact  you  have  an  evidence  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  your  labors. 

I  take  pleasure  in  returning  my  thanks  to  all  those  persons  who  hare 
so  kindly  assisted  mo  in  my  work,  and  though  the  names  of  but  few 
have  been  mentioned,  I  feel  myself  under  equal  obligations  to  those 
whose  names  are  not  mentioned. 

I  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

CYBUS  THOMAS. 

Professor  F.  V.  Hayden. 

14  G  S 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   REVIEW. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

The  geographical  features  of  a  countiy  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  its  agricultural  resources,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  latter  uecessai*ily 
involves  an  examination  of  the  former.  The  size  and  character  of  its 
mountains  and  valleys,  extent  of  its  plains,  and  size  and  number  of  its 
rivers  and  lakes,  are  all  items  which  must  be  considered  if  we  would 
make  our  investigations  complete.  So  far  as  I  have  noticed  these  in 
describing  the  separate  sections,  I  will  not  repeat  them  further  than  to 
generalize  these  more  minute  descriptions.  And  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
state  here  that  I  shall  confine  this  review  almost  wholly  to  those  Terri- 
tories and  regions  visited  in  person;  not  that  each  locality  alluded  to 
iia«  been  examined  personally,  but  that  I  have  visited  the  section  and 
learned  from  personal  observation  its  leading  external  features. 

The  boundaries  of  the  iK)litical  divisions,  and  even  the  outlines  of  the 
more  important  natural  areas,  can  so  easily  be  determined  from  the  maps, 
that  I  shall  omit  allusion  to  them,  except  where  I  may  have  occasion  to 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  explanation. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Passing  over  the  broad  plains  which  spread  out  westward  from  the 
Missouri  River,  the  first  objects  to  attract  our  attention  are  the  mount- 
ains. We  enter  upon  our  western  journey  with  a  desire  to  see  them, 
and  the  long  monotonous  ride  across  this  broad  expanse,  even  though 
sweeping  along  at  railroad  speed,  intensifies  that  desire.  And  when  we 
first  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  lofty  peak  or  range,  especially  if  it  has  a 
crown  of  snow  upon  its  summit,  glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  that 
limpid  atmosphere,  all  other  objects  for  tho  time  are  forgotteii.  No  matter 
whether  we  are  enthusiastic  admireis  of  nature's  works  or  not,  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  we  are  gazing  upon  the  snowy  summit  of  the  great  Eocky 
Mountain  Eange  has  in  it  a  charm  that,  for  the  first  time,  at  least,  ar- 
rests the  attention  even  of  the  giddy  youth  and  suftering  invalid.  This 
Arst  impression  fixes  itself  so  indelibly  upon  the  mind  that  no  matter 
liow  often  we  may  visit  this  region,  how  various  our  duties  may  be,  and 
how  intensely  we  are  devoted  to  them,  yet  after  we  have  returned,  often 
as  our  minds  revert  to  that  section,  the  mountains  will  stand  in  the  fore- 
ground. Nor  is  this  strange,  for  they  constitute  the  leading  and  promi- 
nent geographical  feature  of  the  great  West.  Aside  from  their  exceed- 
ingly important  geological  and  miueralogical  characters,  which  Professor 
Hayden  and  other  geologists  are  presenting  to  the  public,  they  also  ex- 
hibit external  features  which  have  important  bearings  upon  tbat  depart- 
ment which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  investigation,  and  this  is  moi*e 
•especially  tnie  in  this  section  of  the  country  where  the  rain  precipitation 
is  so  small  and  irrigation  so  universally  necessary.  From  these  comes 
the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation;  these  are  the  great  reservoirs  upon 
which  the  hopes  of  the  agi-iculturist  depend.  As  the  heat  of  summer 
^approaches  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  pour  down  upon  his  fields,  he  watches 
day  by  day  with  anxious  eyes  the  rapidly  melting  patches  of  snow  that 
lie  upon  the  crest  of  the  neighboring  mountain;  for,  unless  his  ditches 
are  fed  by  one  of  the  larger  perennial  streams,  he  knows  that  upon  the 
rivulets  which  flow  from  those  crystal  banks  depend  the  life  of  his  crop 
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and  the  supply  of  food  for  himself  and  family.  He  is  well  aware  that 
soon  after  they  have  disappeared,  the  little  rills  will  cease  to  flow,  his 
ditches  become  dry,  and  his  crops,  unless  previously  matured,  become 
parciied  and  withered  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  this  remark- 
ably dry  atmosphere.  Hence  the  snows  of  winter,  when  heavy  in  the 
mountains,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  misfortunes,  are  hailed  as 
the  sure  harbingers  of  a  plenteous  harvest  the  following  seasons.  I 
have  more  than  once  heard  the  remark  made  by  those  who  have  long 
resided  in  that  country,  "  It  would  be  better  for  us  if  we  had  more  snow ;" 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  statement  true.  A  hasty  trip  across  the 
great  mountain  belt  on  one  line  will  doubtless  give  to  the  casual  ob- 
server the  impression  that  there  is  a  general  sameness  throughout- 
The  broken  crests  and  peaks  of  the  eastern  range  and  rugged  forest- 
crowned  Sierra  will  doubtless  be  contrasted  with  the  broad  inter- 
vening waste  of  ridges,  valleys,  and  plains,  but  will  scarcely  do  away 
with  the  impression  of  monotonous  uniformity.  But  a  closer  study  of 
these  vast  monuments  of  nature's  building  wiU  show  us  new  forms,  va- 
rying features,  and  different  characters  at  every  step. 

Instead  of  being  arranged  in  continuous  ridges,  as  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed,  this  immense  belt  is  broken  and  irregular,  at  one  point 
grouping  its  loftiest  peaks  and  ridges  in  a  compact  mass,  while  at 
another  isolated  ranges  have  wide  wastes  lying  between  them,  The 
water  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes,  in  some  places 
being  the  crest  of  the  loftiest  ridge,  running  a  tortuous  course,  winding 
right  and  left,  yet  with  a  general  northwest  and  southeast  direction,  at 
other  points  it  is  an  undeSnable  line  on  a  broad  and  apparently  level 
arteniisia  plain. 

The  mountain  region  reaches  from  the  eastern  slope  that  descends  to 
the  great  plains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  the  true  llocky  Mountain 
belt,  although  vast  in  its  proportions,  is  much  more  limited,  extending, 
in  the  latitude  of  Colorado  and  Southern  Wyoming,  from  the  eastern 
flank  to  the  Wahsateh  Eange,  a  distance,  direct,  of  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Here,  in  the  western  half  of  Colorado,  eastern  part  of 
Utah,  and  southern  border  of  Wyoming,  is  the  heaviest  mountain  mass 
in  the  Union.  Extending  east  and  west  from  one  hundred  and  fifth  to 
one  hundred  and  twelfth  meridians,  and  north  and  south  from  the 
thirty-seventh  to  the  forty-first  parallels,  it  covers  a  quadrangular  area 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  Within  these  bounds  are 
collected  a  large  number  of  the  highest  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  entire 
Rocky  Mountain  belt.  It  is  split  into  two  parts  by  the  valley  of  Green 
River,  wliich  traverses  the  entire  area  from  north  to  south  ne^r  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  meridian,  the  eastern  moiety  containing  the  heaviest 
portion. 

From  the  southern  boundary  of  Wyoming  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Colorado,  the  eastern  range,  which  lies  principally  between  the  one 
hundred  and  fifth  and  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridians,  is  exceed- 
ingly rugged,  broken  up  into  sharp  peaks  and  tortuous  ridges.  On  the 
eastern  slope  it  is  composed  of  an  irregular  series  of  ridges,  leaning  one 
against  the  other  in  ascending  order  toward  the  west;  these  at  a  few 
points  separating,  so  as  to  leave  large  depressed  areas,  as  the  parks, 
Upper  Arkansas  Valley,  &c.  This  form,  connected  with  the  great  eievti- 
tion  of  this  entire  mountain  area,  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  plains  and  valleys  at  the  eastern  base, 
as  it  affords  immense  reservoirs  for  the  accumulation  of  winter  snows, 
fix)m  w^hich  the  streams  can  draw  a  supply  of  water.  Hence,  most  of  tVvb 
streams  which  take  their  rise  in  this  range  at^  \Wk\«imv5j\^  vi.^^^^\^ 
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abniidaiice  of  water  for  a  broad  strip  of  land  alon^  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  range.  Not  only  are  they  rugged  in  genernl  outline,  but  also  ii 
minute  detail,  being  exceedingly  rocky  and  jagged,  except  in  some  of 
the  parks  and  larger  depressions,  where  the  local  drift  has  roanded  the 
lower  hills.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of 
pine  and  fir,  except  where  the  altitude  exceeds  the  line  of  arborescent 
vegetation.  I  would  call  special  attention  here  to  this  fact,  as  I  wish 
to  allude  to  it  hereafter — ^the  conneetion  between  the  rugged,  rocky  sur- 
face and  forest  growth.  In  the  parks  and  other  spots  where  there  are 
heavy  deposits  of  drift,  evidently  brought  down  from  the  surrounding 
heights,  as  a  general  thing  there  are  no  forests,  occasional  groves  (tf 
stunted  cedars  or  piuons  being  the  chief  exceptions. 

Along  tbe  east  base,  after  passing  Box  Elder  Creek,  going  south, 
long  straight-lined  foothills  are  often  to  be  seen  shooting  out  from  the 
mountain  side,  their  tops  flat  and  almost  or  quite  level.  They  are  gen- 
erally very  smooth,  without  forest  growth,  but  grassed  over  as  evenly 
as  a  mown  meadow.  These  singular  formations  constitute  a  yery  re- 
markable feature  of  this  section,  and  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. An  occasional  "  mesa '^  or  squarely  truncated  hill  can  be  seen 
here,  but  these  are  more  characteristic  of  the  country  farther  south. 

As  we  approach  the  borders  of  New  Mexico  the  mountains  gradually 
diminish  in  height,  the  mass  separating  into  more  regularly  continuous 
ranges ;  the  nfikcd  crests  of  the  higher  ridges  often  sharply  serrated. 
The  sides,  though  rocky  and  deeply  and  shaq^ly  furrowed,  are  hardly 
so  rugged  as  farther  north.  As  might  be  intended  from  these  chanvBter- 
istics,  the  accumulations  of  snow  are  less  extensive,  the  water  more 
rai)idly  carried  off,  an<l  the  streams  less  permanent  than  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains  farther  north  in  Colorado. 

The  Ilaton  Mountains,  which  run  east  from  the  main  range,  near  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  Territories,  form  a  rather  singular  excep- 
tion to  the  general  direction  of  the  eastern  ranges.  In  their  external 
features  they  are  much  like  the  mountains  with  which  they  connect  in 
some  respects,  while  in  others  they  remind  us  moi^  of  some  of  the 
mountains  in  Southeastern  Kentucky.  They  are  tolerably  well  timbered, 
much  of  it  being  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The}'  give  rise  to  the  Porga- 
.  tory  and  Cimarron  Rivers. 

Passing  over  this  range  to  the  south  side,  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  landscape  is  the  large  number  of  isolated  "me^as." 
These  singular  elevations,  in  the  form  of  truncated  cones  or  pyramids, 
with  flat  and  horizontal  tops  and  sharp  outlines,  rise  up  from  the  level 
pliiius,  or  from  the  surface  of  a  broad  valley,  and  almost  invariably 
without  any  lateral  connection  with  any  other  elevated  ground.  In  ex- 
tent they  are  widely  different,  some  presenting  a  table  surface  of  but  a 
few  acres,  while  others  have  nearly  as  many  square  miles.  It  is  evident 
that  these  are  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation,  from  any  natural  reser- 
voirs or  streams,  their  only  value  being  as  grazing  fields. 

This  eastern  mountain  group  appears  to  have  tw^o  culminating  points 
or  radiating  centers ;  the  northern,  and  principal  one,  lies  immediately 
around  the  North  and  Middle  Parks,  and  forms  the  rim  of  these  elevated 
basins;  the  other  lies  immediately  southwest  of  South  Park.  In  the 
first  of  these.  Blue  Kiver,  White  Eiver,  Bear  River,*  North  Platte,  and 
a  number  of  the  tributaries  of  South  Platte,  take  their  rise.  In  the 
other.  Grand  lliver,  the  lUo  Grande,  Arkansas,  and  main  branch  of  the 
South  Platte  have  their  sources.    The  parks  act  as  huge  cisterns  for  the 

*  This  is  not  tbo  Bear  River  of  Salt  Lake  Basiu,  bat  connects  with  Green  River. 
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reception  of  the  numeroas  little  moautain  rivulets  that  flow  down  from 
the  8nrroanding  rim,  collecting  them  together  and  discharging  them  at 
one  outlet.  Thus  the  North  Park  collects  the  various  streams  which 
form  the  North  Platte ;  the  Middle  Park,  those  that  form  Blue  Eiver ; 
South  Park,  those  to  form  the  South  Platte ;  the  San  Luis  Park,  those 
to  form  the  Eio  Grande ;  and  the  Upper  Arkansas  Valley,  which  is  a 
true  park,  those  to  form  the  Arkansas  !^iver.  Here,  then,  we  see  that 
five  of  the  great  rivers  of  this  vast  central  region  have  their  sources 
close  together  in  this  mountain  area.  Upon  the  peaks,  ranges,  parks, 
and  forestB  embraced  between  the  one  hundred  and* fifth  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventh  meridians  and  thirty-eighth  and  forty-first  parallels, 
an  area  not  exceeding  e>ighteen  thousand  square  miles,  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  agricultural  resources  of  an  area  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles. 

Before  passing  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  section  under  consideration, 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  Black  Hills,  (or  Laramie  Eange,)  of  Wyo- 
ming, which  seems  to  be  the  real  northern  extension  of  the  Colorado 
Eange,  but  the  continuity  is  somewhat  broken  at  the  gorge  of  the  Cache- 
a-la-Poudre,  and  it  takes  the  form  of  a  huge  appendage,  like  the  claw 
of  a  crab.  Circling  round  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  great 
Laramie  Park,  it  acts  as  a  bracing  wall  to  this  vast  elevated  plain, 
whose  surface  is  fully  1,500  feet  above  the  plains  at  the  eastern  base. 
Its  external,  or  eastern  slope,  presenting  a  much  longer  descent  than  its 
inner  or  western  face,  differs  considerably  in  character  from  the  latter ; 
while  the  latter,  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  gorge  of  the  Laramie  Eiver, 
presents  comparatively  smooth  and  rounded  surfaces,  the  former  isrugged^ 
and,  especially  along  the  northern  part,  deeply  gashed  by  rough  and  rocky 
canons.  The  intervening  ridges  are  quite  rugged  up  in  the  mountain 
near  their  origin,  but  as  they  descend  to  the  plain  they  gradually  lose 
their  rough  character,  and  grow  smoother  and  rounder,  and,  seen  trans- 
versely, present  a  succession  of  rounded  foot-hills,  which  appear  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  The  eastern  flank  and  summit  are  tolerably  well 
wooded,  and  the  northern  portion  appears  to  have  a  timber  growth  pretty 
generally  distributed  over  it.  but  interrupted  by  numerous  open,  field- 
like spaces.  Numerous  small  streams  that  form  tributaries  to  the  North 
Platte  have  their  origin  on  the  eastern  slope,  while  on  the  west  but  one 
or  two  have  their  sources  in  this  range. 

Between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  this  mountain  group 
intervenes  a  broad  but  irregular  depression,  forming  the  Green  Eiver 
basin.  The  broad,  elevated  plain,  formerly  called  the  Colorado  Desert, 
w  hich  stretches  north  and  south  from  the  Wind  Eiver  Eange  to  the  Uintah 
Mountains,  and  east  and  west- from  the  Wahsatch  Eange  to  the  imper- 
ceptible divide,  separating  it  from  Laramie  Plains,  forms  the  upper  por- 
tion. Having  a  gentle  southern  slope,  and  inclination  to  a  central 
channel,  it  collects  the  waters,  which  once  evidently  formed  an  immense 
lake,  against  the  mountain  barrier  at  the  south  margin,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  Professor  Hayden's  report  for  1870.  Having, 
in  the  geological  past,  burst  through  this  barrier,  a  tortuous  channel 
has  been  formed  for  the  waters,  by  which  they  connect  with  the  Colo- 
rado Eiver  and  its  vast  water  system  farther  south,  receiving  large 
contributions  from  right  and  left  iu  its  passage. 

Shooting  out  from  the  Wahsatch  Eange  on  the  west,  the  Uintah  Mount- 
ains stretch  directly  eastward,  forming  the  southern  wall  to  the  upper 
portion  of  this  basin,  forcing  Green  Eiver,  in  making  its  exit  from  the 
northern  plains,  to  bend  eastward  in  order  to  flank  them.  This  range^ 
which  has  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  general  course  ot  l\i^  \$iWiS!&sMcsi.^ 
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of  this  region,  possesses  features  i)eculiar  to  itself.  Although  rising 
at  points,  as  will  be  seen  from  Professor  Hayden's  report,  to  a  height 
of  12,000  and  even  13,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  shooting  up 
sharp  and  lofty  peaks  above  the  limit  of  arborescent  vegetation,  yet 
it  possesses,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  i)eculiar  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  eftects  of  erosion  seen  in  the  lower  ridges  in  this  section. 
But  the  description  of  this  interesting  region  by  Professor  Haydeu  is 
so  full  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  more  than  that  here  is 
found  a  heavy  forest  growth  of  excellent  pine  timber,  which  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  will  probably,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  this  region. 

Passing  a  little  farther  westward,  we  encountered  the  great  Wahsatch 
Range,  which,  stretching  north  and  south  for  four  hundred  miles,  forms 
the  vast  terrace  above  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin.  To  understand  the 
relation  that  this  range  bears  to  the  eastern  range  running  through 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Cheyenne  there  is  one  great  mountain  which  has  been  lifted  in 
the  air  an  average  height  of  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  mass  of  debris  piled  against  its 
flanks.  Its  broad  summit  formed  of  the  plains,  hills,  ridges,  and  peaks 
which  intervene,  these  ranges  are  its  flanking  walls,  forming  the  eastern 
and  western  escarpments.  The  Wahsatch  Range,  though  rugged  and 
rocky,  does  not,  at  least  on  its  western  slope,  possess  the  jagged  char- 
acter to  such  a  high  degree  as  the  Colorado  Mountains,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  sharply  indented  and  furrowed,  much  like  the  Sierra  Blanco 
Mountains  which  surround  San  Luis  Park  on  the  northeast.  The  west- 
em  slope,  especially  from  Ogden  to  the  south  end  of  Utah  Lake,  instead 
of  sloping  down  regularly  to  the  surfaee  of  the  basin,  seems  to  plunge 
down  through  the  dSbris  which  presses  against  it  as  the  clift*  plunges 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  lave  its  side.  There  is  here 
but  one  culminating  point,  which  acts  as  the  radiating  center  for  the 
water  systems  of  the  region.  This  is  at  the  place  where  the  Uintah 
Mountains  connect  with  the  Wahsatch  Range,  almost  immediately  at  the 
southwest  angle  of  Wyoming  Territory,  but  situated  in  Utah.  Here 
White,  Uintah,  Bear,  Weber,  and  Provo  Rivers  have  their  origin,  the  first 
two  connecting  with  Green  River  and  the  others  entering  the  Salt  Lake 
Basin  at  diflerent  points. 

Moving  northward  across  the  broad,  open  space  occupied  by  the  Green 
River  Plains  and  Laramie  Plains,  the  one  lying  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
other  on  the  Pacific  slope,  connected  by  an  imperceptible  divide,  we  en- 
counter another  striking  feature,  varying  the  apparent  monotony  of 
this  mountain  region.  I  say  '^  apparent  monotony,''  for,  in  reality,  the 
scenery  is  constantly  changing  at  every  step  to  th«  ardent  student  of 
nature.  Stretching  east  and  west  from  the  north  end  of  the  Black 
Hills  of  Wyoming  to  the  south  end  of  the  Wind  River  Range  is  a  series 
of  remarkable  granite  hills  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Sweetwater.  These 
have  much  the  appearance  of  the  sharp  peaks  and  crests  of  a  submerged 
range,  which,  shooting  up  through  the  sea  of  sand,  mark  its  course. 
So  striking  is  this  appearance  that  even  the  most  casual  observers 
almost  involuntarily  make  the  comparison. 

From  this  point  northward  the  range  (by  this  I  intend  the  entire  belt) 
contracts  and  changes  its  direction.  Fix)m\he  thirty-seventh  to  the  forty- 
third  parallels  its  course  is  almost  directly  north,  and  extending  in  width 
from  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  to  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  meridians, 
an  air-line  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Here  it  bends 
northwest,  making  au  angle  with  its  former  course  of  some  twenty  or 
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twenty-five  degrees,  and,  the  eastern  flank  diverging  a  little  more  rap- 
idly than  the  western  flank,  the  two  approach,  narrowing  the  width  of 
the  belt  toward  the  north.  While  this  is  true  as  a  general  statement, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  attempting  to  follow  it  out  in  detail 
we  shall  find  any  great  uniformity,  for  we  shall  proceed  but  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  up  the  western  flank  until  we  encounter  the  rugged 
Salmon  Biver  Mountains,  pressing  against  the  belt  at  its  narrowest 
point  like  a  huge  goiter  upon  the  neck.  But  the  most  interesting  group 
within  this  part  of  the  belt  is  to  be  found  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Wyoming,  which  has  been  the  objective  point  of  the  present  year's  expe- 
dition, and  of  which  a  very  full  and  deeply,  interesting  account  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Hayden's  report  of  the  present  year,  and  to  which 
this  report  forms  an  appendage.  I  shall,  therefore,  refer  to  it  only  so 
far  as  its  features  bear  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  surround- 
ing regions ;  and,  moreover,  although  passing  closely  around  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  flanks,  and  crossing  the  axial  range  at  its  western 
exit,  I  did  not  in  person  visit  the  magnificent  scenery  immediately  sur- 
rounding Yellowstone  Lake,  which  lies  near  the  central  point  of  the 
group. 

The  northern  limb  of  the  Wahsatch  Bange,  separating  the  waters  of 
Green  Eiver  from  those  of  Bear  and  Snake  Elvers,  penetrates  northward 
near  the  western  border  of  Wyoming  Territory.  Wind  Eiver  Eange, 
stretching  northwest  from  South  Pass,  rising  in  altitude  as  it  advances 
until  it  culminates  in  Fremont's  Peak,  forms  the  divide  here  betweeu 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  represented  by  Green  and  Wind 
Elvers.  The  west  branch  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  reaching  across 
the  Wind  Eiver  Valley,  leaving  a  deep  gorge  for  the  passage  of  this 
stream,  directs  its  course  toward  the  same  central  point ;  and  the  main 
Bocky  Mountain  Eange  from  the  north  here  bends  its  course  eastward 
to  connect  with  the  others  at  the  great  point  of  union.  In  other  words, 
here  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  great  northwestern  mountain  belt, 
from  which  radiate  not  only  its  chief  mountain  ranges,  but  also,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  principal  streams  of  the  section.  The  Big 
Horn,  Yellowstone,  Madison,  Green,  and  Snake  Elvers  all  have  their 
origin  here,  the  first  three  finding  an  outlet  for  their  waters  through 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  next  through  the  Colorado 
of  the  West  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  last  through  the  Columbia 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  three  thousand  miles  from  the  exit  of  the  first. 
Here,  amid  a  collection  of  the  most  wonderful  scenery  oii  the  continent, 
is  found  the  chief  radiating  point  of  the  water-systems  of  the  Northwest, 
being  equaled  in  this  respect  only  by  the  mountain  group  of  Colorado 
Territory.  A  result  naturally  to  be  expected  from  this  formation  fol- 
lows, viz,  an  abundant  supply  of  never-failing  streams.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting, on  account  of  the  influence  it  has  upon  the  course  of  the  minor 
streams,  to  notice  the  obstinate  tendency  of  the  minor  ranges  to  main- 
tain the  north  and  south  direction  so  common  in  Territories  south  and 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin.  The  Teton  Eange,  between  Henry's  Fork  and 
the  main  branch  of  Snake  Eiver,  the  northern  arm  of  the  Wahsatch, 
the  main  range  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  between  the  waters  of 
Big  Horn  and  Powder  Elvers,  and  even  the  ridge  separating  the  two 
branches  of  the  latter  stream,  though  varying  much  in  character,  all 
have  this  course  almost  direct.  If  we  pass  north  of  the  group  into  the 
southern  part  of  Montana,  we  find  this  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
ridges  which  separate  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  The 
divides  between  Stinking  Water  and  the  Madison,  between  Madison 
and  Gallatin,  and  between  Gallatin  and  the  Yellowstone^  v\i\L  ^^^^^fb^x^ 
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the  same  north  and  south  direction,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable 
and  enormous  flexure  of  the  great  dividing  range  of  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains.  Nor  does  this  stop  here;  for  if  we  cross  the  divide  again  and 
enter  the  basin  of  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  we  find  the  same 
thing  there  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  ridges  which  separate  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Hell  Gate,  with  no  considerable  exception,  following, 
the  same  rule. 

In  consequence  of  this  general  direction  of  the  minor  ranges  and 
ridges,  the  smaller  streams  have  generally  a  north  or  south  course, 
while  the  larger  streams,  to  which  they  form  tributaries,  with  one  chief 
exception.  Green  Eiver,  run  eastward  or  westward.  For  example :  Pow- 
der, Tongue,  and  Big  Horn  Kivers ;  Yellowstone  and  Missouri,  above 
their  bends ;  Clark's  Fork  of  Yellowstone,  Gallatin,  Madison,  Stinking 
Water,  and  Beaverhead  Bivers,  on  the  Atlantic  slope;  and  Deer  Lodge 
River,  Flint  and  Stony  Creeks,  and  Bitter-Root  River,  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  all  run  north ;  while  Green  River,  the  upper  part  of  Snake  River, 
and  Henry's  Fork  run  almost  directly  south.  I  might  add  to  this  list, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  some  great  law  which  gov- 
erns their  direction,  or  that  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity. 

The  direction  and  character  of  the  mountains  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Montana  are  hereafter  alluded  to,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
state  them  here. 

I  have  not  visited  the  Salmon  River  Mountains,  and  therefore  have 
no  very  correct  idea  as  to  their  character,  but  understand  that  they  are 
quite  rugged  and  irregular.  They  give  rise  to  but  one  important  stream, 
the  Salmon  River.  And  I  may  add  here  that  an  inspection  of  the  best 
maps  of  this  but  little-known  section  shows  that  here  the  same  tendency 
of  the  minor  ranges  to  maintain  the  north  and  soutli  direction  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  and  a  number 
of  its  tributaries,  run  north ;  and  Snake  River,  for  two  hundred  miles  of 
its  passage  through  this  latitude,  has  the  same  direction. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  mountain  character  of  this 
great  elevated  region,  which,  in  many  respects,  presents  more  of  the 
oriental  than  of  the  occidental  features.  If  we  could  stand  at  the  exti*eme 
southern  end,  and,  looking  north,  take  in  at  one  view  the  entire  reach 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  would,  between  the 
thirty-seventh  and  forty-fourth  parallels  of  latitude,  present  the  following 
outlines :  From  the  Missouri  west,  for  four  hundred  miles,*  we  should 
see  an  inclined  plane  gradually  ascending  from  900  feet  at  its  eastern 
limit,  to  5,000,  above  the  sea  uexir  its  western  extremity;  slightly 
curving  upward,  making  the  ascent  a  little  more  rapid  in  this  part. 
Here  we  would  see  a  rugged  wall  shooting  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet 
higher,  while  west  of  it,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther, 
would  be  seen  an  irregular  surface,  slightly  depressed  in  the  middle, 
but  having  a  general  level  of  2,000  feet  above  the  inclined  plain  east. 
At  the  western  border  we  should  observe  another  rugged  wall  rising 
one  or  two  thousand  feet,  and  descending,  on  its  west  flank,  2,000  feet 
below  the  surface  east  of  it.  West  from  here  we  would  observe  the  line 
preserving  this  level  for  some  distance,  then  curving  upward  somewhat 
rapidly,  until  it  reached  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet  above  the  sea,  would 
gmdually  descend  a  little  below  the  line,  immediately  west  of  the  last 
wall.  Here  we  should  see  another  wall  rising  up -to  a  height  of  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  the  line,  at  first  curving  rapidly  down- 
ward, would  descend  to  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

^  I  limit  theso  distances  to  direct  mcasaremont. 
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RIVER  SYSTEMS. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  aud  as  is  well  known,  the  chief  divide  of 
the  waters  is  the  main  ridge  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  running  generally 
a. north  west  and  southeast  course,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
from  those  of  the  Pacific,  consequently  giving  two  general  slopes,  one 
to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west,  modified  by  lateral  ranges,  mount- 
ains, '&c.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  north  and  south  course  of  the 
minor  ranges  as  modifying  the  influence  of  the  general  slope,  crossing, 
at  right  angles,  the  natural  direction  of  the  water  coming  down  from 
the  chief  divide,  turning  the  minor  streams  north  and  south.  But  there 
is  also  another  very  important  modifying  feature,  which  has  much  to 
do  with  giving  form  to  the  water-basins  and  the  general  course  of  their 
water  drainage.  This  is  a  great  transverse  divide,  which,  though  not 
so  prominent  and  x^erceptible  as  the  great  longitudinal  one,  is  equally 
potent,  so  far  as  acting  as  a  dividing  water-shed  is  concerned. 

Starting  near  the  northwest  comer  of  Nebraska,  it  runs  westward  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  Nevada,  making  a  sharp  bend  .northward  along 
the  west  boundary  of  Wyoming,  around  the  upper  arm  of  the  Green 
Eiver  Basin. 

By  examining  a  good  map,  the  influence  of  this  alnu)st  imperceptible 
divide  upon  the  water  systems  of  this  region  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the 
direction  the  principal  streams  flow  to  reach  their  respective  reservoirs. 
By  crossing  the  Bocky  Mountains  somewhat  at  right  angles,  it  forms  four 
great  basins,  the  one  sloping  to  the  northeast,  the  waters  of  which  are 
drained  by  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  one  to  the  northwest  being  drained 
by  the  Columbia,  the  one  to  the  southeast  being  drained  by  the  Platte, 
the  one  to  the  southwest  being  double,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin  and 
the  Green  Biver  Valley. 

The  waters  of  the  northeast  and  southeast  basins  reach  the  Missis- 
sippi through  the  same  channel,  the  Missouri.  The  plains  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains  in  Montana  having  a  much  less  elevation  than  those 
lying  along  the  east  base  of  the  range  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and 
the  distance  the  waters  of  the  former  have  to  traverse  to  reach  the  junc- 
tion of  tbe  two  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  it  follows 
that  the  descent  of  the  former  is  much  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Hence^  we  find  that  while  the  Plattes  have  a  descent  on  the  plains  of 
from  five  or  six  to  eight  feet  to  the  mile,  that  of  the  Missouri  east  of 
Fort  Benton  is  only  about  two  feet  to  the  mile.  Therefore,  while  it  will 
be  possible,  by  extensive  canals,  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  former 
streams  in  irrigating  the  plains  which  border  them,  the  same  thing 
would  seem  to  be  impossible  in  regard  to  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  or 
its  chief  tributary,  the  Yellowstone.  Possibly  something  may  hereaftw 
be  done  in  the  way  of  raising  water  by  machinery,  but  this  can  be  made 
remunerative  only  at  certain  points,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Hus- 
banding the  water  during  freshets,  when  a  higher  level  is  reached,  may 
also  be  practicable,  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  I  know  too  little  in  regard 
to  the  rises  in  this  stream  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  point. 

Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  (Snake  Biver,)  which,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Idaho,  traverses  an  extensive  plain,  has  a  descent  of  certainly 
not  less  than  six  or  eight  feet  to  the  mile ;  and  as  the  bordering  lands  are 
low  and  comparatively  lev^el,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  its  waters 
may  not  be  utilized  to  their  full  extent  in  irrigating  this  plain. 

How  far  the  waters  of  these  streams  may  be  rendered  useful  as  a 
means  of  transportation,  I  cannot  say.  That  the  Plattes  and  Snake 
Eiver,  as  they  now  are,  are  not  navigable,  is  quite  certain-^  Uwt^'^ss^^s^ 
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rcasou  why  a  system  of  caDals  may  uot  bo  constracted  whieh  would  not 
only  afford  water  for  irrigation,  but  also  a  means  of  transportation,  un- 
less it  be  that  it  would  not  be  remunerative.  At  preeent,  such  projects 
are  impracticable,  the  population  of  that  section  not  requiring  them, 
and  the  slow  movements  of  this  mode  of  transportion  are  not  adapted 
to  present  requirements.  But  the  day  may,  and  probably  will,  come 
when  a  canal  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  North  or  South  Platte,  or  of 
the  Arkansas,  to  the  Missouri  or  Mississippi,  will  justify  the  transpor* 
tation  of  minerals  and  products  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  regions,  which 
would  otherwise  be  valueless.  It  is  possible  a  difficulty  would  be  ex- 
perienced on  account  of  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  but  so  far  as  tried  for 
irrigating  ditches  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  experi- 
enced in  this  respect;  but  these,  it  is  true,  have  a  much  greater  descent 
than  could  be  given  to  a  canal  intended  for  transportation.  But  in  sum- 
ming  up  the  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  these  should  not 
be  overlooked  because  they  would  not  at  present  be  remunerative. 

FORESTS,  TIMBER,  ETC. 

We  may  state,  as  a  general  fact  to  which  there  are  but  few  exceptions, 
that  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  there  is  no  other  useful  timber 
than  pine  and  fir  until  after  we  have  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  Eange, 
and  if  for  the  California  side  we  add  the  celebrated  redwood,  wo  em- 
brace nearly  all  the  import<ant  timber  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  Territories  and  Pacific  States  have  many  advan- 
tages of  which  they  may  with  proi)riety  boast,  it  is  useless  and  unwise  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  general  scarcity  of  timber  is  a  serious 
drawback.  West  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  the  timbered  land 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated  at  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  area. 
This  is  the  estimate  given  for  California  by  C.  F.  Keed,  esq.,  president 
of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  is  as  high  an  estimate  as  can 
fairly  be  made  for  the  entire  western  section  of  the  Union.  And  if  we 
exclude  from  the  calculation  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Idaho  amd  Montana,  even  this  would  be  too  high.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  if  we  look  at  the  mountain  region  of  California  and 
Northwestern  Wyoming,  the  Uintah  and  Colorado  Mountain  groups, 
Northwestern  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  this  esti- 
mate will  appear  to  do  injustice  to  the  country.  But  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  broad,  treeless  plains  stretching  eastward  from  the 
base  of  the  main  range,  the  naked  hills,  valleys,  mesas,  and  x)1ains  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Western  Utah,  the  barren  plain  of  Green 
River,  treeless  expanse  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  the  smooth  and  rounded 
hills  and  slopes  of  Southern  Idaho  and  Southern  Montana,  and  com- 
pare their  extent  with  the  narrow,  timbered  strips  that  skirt  their  streams 
and  occasionally  flank  the  elevated  ridges,  we  will  be  apt  to  think  the 
estimate  rather  too  high.  But  for  fear  I  may  be  accused  of  doing  in- 
justice to  this  country  in  these  remarks  and  others  I  desire  to  make  on 
this  subject,  I  will  quote  the  very  appropriate  and  timely  remarks  of 
C.  F.  Reed,  esq.,  president  of  the  California  State  board  of  agri- 
culture, published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  California  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  1868-'69 :  • 

"  We  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of  our  agricultuiists  to  this 
subject,  (tree  and  forest  culture,)  and  have  at  difierent  times  urged 
action  in  its  behalf  by  the  legislature.  No  more  important  subject  can 
be  named  for  legislative  encouragement  or  for  energetic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  peoi>le.    We  are  all  interested  in  whatever  affects  the  com- 
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forts  of  individuals  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  subject  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  lumber  and  wood  for  the  various  purposes  of  life  is 
one  that  we  cannot  much  longer  neglect.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble 
to  look  this  subject  fully  in  the  face,  and  reflects  upon  the  future  of 
California,  must  feel,  as  we  do,  that  something  should  be  d6ue,  and  that 
immediatel}',  looking  to  the  substitution  of  new  forests  in  the  place 
of  the  old  ones  in  our  State,  now  so  rapidly  being  consumed  and 
destroyed.  A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  cannot  be  entered  into  in 
the  short  space  allowed  in  a  mere  report,  where  so  many  subjects  of 
interest  claim  attention.  But  we  propose  to  notice  some  facts  and 
make  some  suggestions,  which  may  lead  to  further  investigation  and, 
we  hope,  to  energetic  action. 

"  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  forests  of  our  State, 
of  our  ^  big  trees,'  as  the  grandest  and  most  majestic  in  the  world ; 
we  hear  so  much  of  the  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber  being 
shipped  from  those  forests,  to  supply  the  nations  of  the  earth  with 
masts  and  other  heavy  timbers  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes, 
that  we  have  thoughtlessly  come  to  regard  our  supply  of  these  mate- 
rials and  of  materials  for  fuel  as  practically  inexhaustible.  The  facts 
are  quite  different.  Although  the  forests  we  have  are  properly  a  sub- 
ject of  State  pride,  they  are  as  properly  a  subject  of  State  protection. 
California  is  far  from  being  a  well-timbered  country.  Nearly  all  the 
timber  of  any  value  for  ship  and  general  building  purposes,  or  for  lum- 
ber for  general  use,  is  embraced  within  small  portions  of  the  Coast 
Eange  or  the  Sierra  Nevada  districts.  Eedwood^  the  most  valuable  tim- 
ber in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the  world — ^takmg  all  its  qualities  into 
consideration — is  principally  confined  to  the  counties  of  Mendocino^ 
Sonoma,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Monterey,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Mateo  con- 
tain but  small  tracts  each  covered  with  this  valuable  timber.  Hum- 
boldt, Trinity,  Klamath,  and  Del  Norte  embrace  nearly  all  the  balance 
of  the  timber  of  value  in  the  Coast  Eange.  It  mostly  consists  of  an 
inferior  or  hybrid  redwood,  spruce,  and  i)ine.  The  lumber  district  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  is  principally  embraced  in  the  counties  of  El  Dorado, 
Placer,  Nevada,  Sienna,  Plumas,  and  Siskiyou.  Calaveras,  Tuolumne, 
and  Mariposa  contain  only  scattering  clusters  of  valuable  timber, 
though  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  the  world  are  found 
within  their  borders.  The  timber  of  this  district  is  mostly  different 
varieties  of  pine,  spruce,  and  cedar.  The  other  mountain-counties  of  the 
State  afford  very  little  timber  of  any  account  for  building  puri)Oses  or 
for  lumber.  The  agricultural  counties,  as  a  general  thing,  have  only 
narrow  strips  of  timber  along  the  water-courses,  consisting  mostly  of 
scrub-oak,  cotton- wood,  sycamore  and  willow,  of  but  little  general  value 
except  for  fire- wood.  The  surface  of  our  best  timbered  counties  is  not,  in 
general,  half  covered  with  valuable  timber.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  not  over  one-twentieth  of  the  surface  of  the  State  is  covered 
with  forests  containing  trees  valuable  for  timber  or  lumber. 

^*  It  is  now  but  about  twenty  years  since  the  consumption  of  timber  and 
lumber  commenced  in  California,  and  yet  we  have  the  opinion  of  good 
judges,  the  best  lumber-dealers  in  the  State,  that  at  least  one-third  of 
all  of  our  accessible  timber  of  value  is  already  consumed  and  destroyed. 
If  we  were  to  continue  the  consumption  and  destruction  at  the  sam.e 
rate  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it  would  require  only  forty  years  there- 
fore to  exhaust  our  entire  present  supply.  This,  in  itself,  seems  like  a 
startling  proposition,  but  let  us  look  a  little  further,  and  we  shall  find 
truths  and  considerations  more  startling  still.  In  the  twenty  years  to 
come  we  will  probably  more  than  double  our  population,  but  let  ua^ 
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sume  that  we  will  only  doable  it.  As  a  general  rale,  in  a  new  country 
the  consumption  of  timber  increases  in  about  double  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation. Thus  while  the  increase  of  population  of  the  United  States  ftim 
1850  to  1860  was  35.59  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  the  consum])tion  of 
lumber  was  63.09  per  cent.  Upon  this  basis  and  rule,  the  whole  availa- 
ble lumber  of  our  State  will  be  consumed  and  destroyed  in  twenty  years 
instead  of  forty.  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion the  fact  that  we  are  now  just  entering  upon  an  era  of  active  public 
improvements,  all  requiring  the  use  of  heavy  timber  and  lumber.  The 
building  of  railroads,  bridges,  warehouses,  wharves,  factories,  bulk- 
heads, and  the  timbering  of  mines,  will  probably  consume  ten  times  as 
much  lumber  within  the  next  twenty  years  as  has  been  consumed  for 
these  purposes  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  building  and  equipping 
of  railroads  may  be  considered  a  new  and  special  element  in  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  lumber,  as  this  business  in  our  State  has  really 
but  just  commenced.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  settlement  of 
new  countries  by  Americans  is  tha  useless  and  criminal  destruction  of 
timber.  In  our  State  this  reckless  and  improvident  habit  has  been  in- 
dulged in  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
the  noblest  and  most  valuable  of  our  forest-trees  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
districts  have  been  destroyed,  without  scarcely  an  object  or  i>urpose, 
certainly  with  no  adequate  benefit  to  the  destroyer  or  any  one  else. 
This  practice  cannot  be  condemned  in  too  severe  terms ;  it  cannot  be 
punished  with  too  severe  penalties. 

"  South  of  California,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  but  very  little  tim- 
ber or  wood  of  any  description.  The  Pacific  South  American  States 
are,  in  fact,  dependent  on  us,  and  the  coast  States  north  of  us,  lor  nearly 
all  their  lumber.  They  have  been  drawing  heavily  from  these  sources 
to  rebuild  their  wharves  and  public  works  destroyed  by  the  earthquakes 
of  1868.  On  the  north,  Oregon,  British  possessions,  and  Alaska  are 
generally  well  timbered.  We  have,  for  the  past  five  years,  been  obtain- 
ing large  quantities  of  lumber  from  these  countries,  and  now  that  the 
Central  Pacific  Bailroad  has  advanced  the  freight  on  lumber  from  our 
own  mountains  fifty  per  cent,  over  former  prices,  our  trade  in  this  direc- 
tion will  still  increase. 

"  While  these  countries  contain  a  large  supply  of  verj^  excellent  tim- 
ber, this  supply  is  by  no  means  exhaustless.  At  this  time  almost  the 
whole  world  is  drawing  its  supply  of  heavy  timber  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  coast.  England,  France,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  South  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  and  Sand\vich  Islands  are  all,  more  or  less,  engaged  in 
securing  their  wants  for  ship-building  and  other  heavy  works  from  these 
valuable  forests.  With  the  heavy  drafts  on  these  countries,  added  to 
their  home  consumption,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  supply  will  hold  out 
much  longer  than  that  of  our  own  State. 

"  In  the  above  statements  and  estimates,  we  have  only  taken  into 
account  such  timber  as  is  fitted  for  building  and  for  lumber  for  general 
purposes.  As  to  hard  wood,  fit  for  wheelwright  purposes  and  agricul- 
tural and  other  machinery,  we  may  say  there  is  none  of  it  on  this  coast. 
We  have  always  either  imported  the  machinery  or  the  material  to  make 
it  of  from  the  Atlantic  States.  For  ornamental  work  we  have  a  limited 
supply,  the  California  laurel  being  very  superior. 

"After  what  has  been  said  abov^e,  we  hardly  need  to  comment  on  the 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  State  for  the  general  purposes  of  fuel.  Taking 
all  the  agricultural  counties  in  the  State  together,  including  the  cities 
and  towns  within  them,  and  considering  the  probable  increase  of  popu- 
lation, it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  under  present  managenient,  they 
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will  be  able  to  supply  their  own  demands  for  fuel  for  ten  years  to  coma 
While  it  will  pay,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  freight  lumber  and  heavy 
timber  great  distances  by  land,  and  to  ship  it  by  water  half-way  round 
the  globe,  it  becomes  very  burdensome  and  oppressive  to  all  classes  of 
the  community  to  be  compelled  to  convey  wood  for  domestic  and  man- 
ufacturing purposes  comparatively  but  small  distances.  To  illustrate 
this  proj)osition  we  need  only  to  mention  the  fact  that  while  there  is 
within  an  area  of  twenty  miles  from  either  of  the  cities,  Marysville, 
Stockton,  or  Sacramento,  a  plenty  of  wood  for  a  year  or  two's  supply, 
and  it  cost«  but  $2  a  cord  to  have  it  cut,  yet  the  present  price  of  wood 
in  each  of  these  cities  is  about  $10  a  cord.  Even  at  this  high  price 
the  owner  of  wood-land  thirty  miles  from  Sacramento,  on  the  line  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  can  make  that  wood  net  him  only  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  cord  delivered  in  the  city.  These  facts  show  how  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  oppressive  it  would  be  to  undertake  to  supply  the  cities  of 
the  State  with  wood  from  the  distant  mountains.  And  yet  what  other 
resource  will  be  left  a  very  few  years  hence  f  California  should  at  no 
distant  day  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufactnriDg  States  of  the 
Union ;  but  where  will  we  obtain  the  fuel  with  which  to  generate  the 
steam  that  propels  the  machinery?  Again,  a  new  element  of  calcula- 
tiou  on  this  subject  has  just  been  introduced  among  us  and  will  grow 
rapidly  in  the  future.  We  refer  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  by  the  rail- 
roads. There  are  now  in  the  State,  completed  and  in  operation,  about 
seven  hundred  miles  of  road.  In  a  year  from  now  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
will  be  over  a  thousand ;  call  it  one  thousand  even.  It  requires  one  cord 
and  three-fourths  of  wood,  with  an  ordinary  train,  to  drive  an  engine 
twenty-live  miles.  Now,  assuming  that  an  average  of  ten  trains  a  day 
will  then  be  running  over  this  one  thousand  miles  of  road  for  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  in  the  year,  and  we  have  a  distance  of  three  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  miles  traveled  in  a  year.  As  each  twenty- 
five  miles  of  distance  traveled  will  consume  one  cord  and  three-fourths  . 
of  wood,  the  consumption  on  one  thousand  miles  of  road  will  be  224,000 
cords  per  year.  In  twenty  years  we  will  probably  have  four  thousand 
miles  of  road  completed,  averaging  twenty  inst-ead  of  ten  trains  x)er  day, 
and  consuming  1,792,000  cords  of  wood  per  annum.  This,  added  to  the 
increased  consumption  for  all  the  other  purposes  of  life,  will  make  rapid 
inroads  into  the  few  sparsely  wooded  portions  of  our  State,  if  there 
should  indeed  be  any  trees  left  standing  at  that  time. 

"The  first  effect  of  a  scarcity  of  lumber  and  wood  will  l>e  to  enhance 
the  cost.  We  have  already  noticed  the  high  price  of  wood  delivered  in 
our  cities.  Lumber  has  not  advanced  veJty  much  in  value  for  the  last 
ten  years  except  indirectly.  The  cost  of  cutting,  manufacturing,  and  get- 
ting" to  market  has  been  decreasing,  while  the  cost  to  the  consumer  has 
remained  the  same.  It  is  the  opinion  of  dealers  that  it  will  soon  increase 
in  value  very  materially.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  as  we  have  shown  that 
the  demand  will  increase  rapidly  and  the  supply  decrease.  Even  now  the 
cost  and  scarcity  of  these  articles  is  having  an  oppressive  effect  on  every 
industry  in  the  State.  The  expense  of  agricultunil  implements  and  tools 
here,  over  their  cost  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  already  operating  as  a  seri- 
ous drawback  upon  the  thrift  and  profit  of  our  farmers,  brought  iu  close 
competition,  a«  they  now  are,  with  their  neighbors  of  the  western  Atlan- 
tic States.  The  cost  of  lumber  for  building  and  fencing,  in  most  of  our 
agricultural  districts,  obtained,  as  it  is,  at  a  distance  of  hundi*eds  ot 
miles  away,  is  even  now  so  great  that  our  farmers  are  among  the  poor- 
est housed  people  of  any  agricultural  community  in  the  Union  where  the 
country  hiis  been  settled  an  equal  length  of  time.    Their  cro^^&iw^^^^i^sf^^ 
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are  but  poorly  sheltered,  if  at  all,  and  their  farms  are  worse  than  poorly 
fenced.  To  the  expense  of  lumber  more  than  to  any  other  cause  must 
be  attributed  the  general  dilapidated  appearance  of  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Efforts  to  improvement  in  tl^ese  respects  lead  to  a  forced  system 
of  forming;  too  frequent  cropping  and  little  or  no  nursing  of  the  land; 
to  that  sameness  of  production  which  we  have  had  cause  so  severely  to 
condemn.  The  cost  of  lumber  and  of  wood  is  already  discouraging  every 
mechanical,  every  manufacturing,  and  every  commercial  indu8try  of  the 
State  5  for  the  use  of  these  articles  is  in  some  way  an  important  ele- 
ment in  them  all.  The  advancement  of  all  our  towns  and  cities  in 
building  and  improvement  is  being  now  retarded  very  much,  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  the  cost  of  these  necessary  articles  of  life.  The  cost 
of  houses  enhances  the  price  of  rent.  The  price  of  rent  and  cost  of 
wood  add  materially  to  the  general  expenses  of  living,  and  these  in  torn 
enhance  the  price  of  labor  of  every  kind,  and  consequently  decrease  the 
production  and  retard  the  general  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the 
cities  and  country.  If  this  be  the  case  now  when  we  are  so  young  and 
our  population  so  thin,  when  the  demand  for  these  articles  is  increased 
twenty-fold  and  the  supply  decreased  in  the  same  ratio,  who  can  depict 
the  condition  of  our  State  f 

**  We  have  estimated  that  not  over  one-twentieth  part  of  the  surface 
of  our  State  is  now  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and  we  believe  we  are 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  we  state  that  not  over  one-eighth  of 
the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  trees  of  any  description  whatever.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  founded  on  historical  facts  and  a  long 
series  of  observations  and  experiments,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  any  country  should  be  forests ;  that  this  relation  between 
forest  and  cultivated  land  will  secure  the  most  advantageous  conditions 
of  climate,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  productions  for  the  sustenance 
of  human  and  animal  life.  Fire  has  undoubtedly  been  the  original  and 
active  cause  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  prairie  or  untimbered  land 
within  our  borders.  Being  once  destroyed,  the  consequent  climatic  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  prevented  a  reproduction  of  the  original  forests. 
Nature  now,  unassisted  by  man,  can  never  effect  that  I'cproduction, 
without  some  great  i)hysical  revolution  that  will  change  the  whole  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  That  the  nakedness  of  the  earth's  surface  is  the 
cause  of  the  extreme  wet  and  dry  seasons  in  our  State,  and  particularly 
of  the  destructive  floods  to  which  the  valleys  are  subject,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted  by  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  agency  of  those  laws  in  the  production  and  modification  of 
climate  through  the  forests  of  a  country.  For  want  of  space  we  cannot 
enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  important  branch  of  this  subject,  but 
will  state  a  historical  fact  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  best  authors  who 
has  ever  written  on  this  subject.  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  che  destruction  of  forests  upon  the  different  countries  of  the 
earth,  says :  *  There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Northern  Africa,  of 
Greece,  and  even  of  Alpine  Europe,  where  the  operation  of  causes,  set 
in  action  by  man,  has  brought  the  face  of  the  earth  to  a  desolation  almost 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  moon.  The  destructive  changes  occasioned 
by  the  agency  of  man  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Alps,  the  Appenines,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain  regions  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  the  progress  of  physical  deterioration,  have  become  so  rapid  that,  in 
some  localities,  a  single  generation  has  witnessed  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  melancholy  revolution.'  Words  could  not  more  truthfully 
describe  the  effects  produced  by  similar  causes  in  some  portions  of  our 
own  State.    Mr.  Marsh  continues :  ^  It  is  certain  that  a  desolation  like 
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that  which  has  overwhelmed  many  once  beaatifal  and  fertile  regions  of 
Europe  awaits  an  important  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  check  the  action  of  the  destructive 
causes  already  in  operation.'  This  last  remark  applies  with  greater 
force  to  a  large  share  of  our  own  State  than  many  of  us  are  aware  of. 

^^  In  many  countries  where  rains  are  of  ^quent  occurrence  during  the 
summer  season,  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  moist,  vegetation,  how- 
ever delicate  and  tender,  once  started  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  con- 
tinues to  grow  until  checked  by  the  succeeding  autumn  or  winter.  By 
this  time  the  roots  have  obtained  such  a  hold  on  the  ground  as  to  secure 
continued  life,  unless  destroyed  by  artificial  causes.  Not  so  in  our  State. 
The  dry  season  here  follows  so  rapidly  after  the  wet  and  germinating 
period,  that,  without  irrigation  or  cultivation,  tender  and  delicate  plants, 
like  young  trees  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  seed  lying  on  the  surface,  as 
they  fall  from  the  parent  trees,  are  almost  always  dried  up  and  destroyed 
before  they  are  four  months  old.  Hence  it  is  ttiat  a  section  of  country 
once  stripx>ed  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  in  our  State,  always  remains  naked. 
Once  a  pi*airie,  always  a  prairie,  until  art  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
nature.  Hence  it  is  that  wheresoever  our  forests  have  been  cut  down 
and  cleared  away,  allowing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  fall  directly  on  the 
soil,  so  few  young  trees,  or  trees  of  the  *  second  growth,'  are  to  be 
found." 

This  quotation  contains  some  remarkable  statements  and  admissions 
by  one  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  section  described ;  but  the  statements  are 
true,  and  the  warnings  therein  given  are  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
State,  and  should  be  well  pondered,  not  only  by  the  legislators  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  also  by  our  national  statesmen. 

Strike  out  the  local  names  from  this  quotation,  and  almost  every 
statement  in  it  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  this  section,  the  distribution  of  the  foi*ests 
is  similar  to  that  of  California ;  they  are  isolated,  found  upon  the  higher 
mountain  groups  and  ranges,  and  surrounded^  by  broad,  timberless 
spaces.  As  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  West, 
the  plains  which  lie  along  the  east  flank  of  the  great  range,  stretching 
eastward  toward  the  Mississippi,  are  almost  entirely  treeless,  the  nar- 
row fringes  skirting  a  few  of  the  streams  not  being  of  suf&cient  import- 
ance to  bo  taken  into  consideration.  This  belt,  which  varies  in  width 
from  two  to  four  hundred  miles,  extends  from  the  British  possessions  on 
the  north  to  Mexico  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  over  twelve  hundred 
miles,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  The  lumber  for  every  house  built  upon  this  broad  space  must  be 
transported  from  one  side  or  the  other  5  so  with  every  railroad-tie,  tim- 
ber for  fencing,  and  for  all  the  purposes  where  timber  or  lumber  of  any 
kind  is  required,  unless  it  is  cultivated  and  grown  in  artificial  groves 
and  forests. 

New  Mexico  also  presents  a  verj^  large  treeless  area.  Around  the 
sources  of  the  Pecos,  along  the  eastern  and  southern  rim  of  San  Luis 
Valley,  on  the  Mimbres  and  Guadalupe  Mountains,  and  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Territory  are  found  the  principal  forests  affording 
valuable  timber,  while  the  rest  of  its  area  is  generally'  without  forests 
or  trees  of  any  value  except  for  fuel.  Fortunately,  the  forests  are  gen- 
erally in  the  vicinity  of  the  narrow  agricultural  areas,  and  in  some 
instances  the  trees  are  large  and  fine,  making  good  lumber ;  but  most 
of  the  older  towns  and  villages  have  to  procure  their  lumber  and  fuel  at 
a  considerable  distance. 

Colorado  is  a  comparatively  new  Territory,  and  \t^\£vws5i\M«i^^SSss«.^ 
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a  large  forest  area,  but  even  here  it  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  obtain  It, 
transportation  for  a  considerable  distance  being  necessary  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  agricultural  population.  And  the  rapid  consumption 
for  building,  railroads,  mining,  and  other  purposes  is  rapidly  sweeping 
away  the  more  accessible  portions  of  the  mountain  forests.  And  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  mountain  region,  fire  is  playing  sad  havoc  with 
the  arborescent  covering  of  the  mountain  side. 

The  principal  timbered  sections  of  Wyoming  are  those  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  J  large  tracts  of  country,  even  within  the  mountain  districts,  as 
Laramie  Plains,  the  Green  River  Plains,  and  Sweet  Water  Country,  being 
almost  entirely  timberless.  Utah  has  no  important  forests,  except  those 
found  along  the  higher  portions  of  the  Wahsatch  Range,  the  entire  S^t 
Lake  Basin  furnishing  few  spots  covered  with  forests  of  any  value  for 
timber  or  lumber.  The  northwest  part  of  Montana  contains  a  consider- 
able area  covered  with  valuable  forests,  which  will  attbrd  excellent  lum- 
ber, but  which  can  be  made  available  only  to  a  limited  district  until 
penetrated  by  railroails,  by  which  it  may  be  transported  to  those  sections 
which  do  not  possess  it. 

But  to  say  the  best  we  can  in  this  respect,  a  population  of  this  part  of 
the  West  equal  to  that  in  California  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruc- 
tion, soon  strip  the  accessible  forests  of  their  valuable  timber.  And 
unless  some  method  of  preventing  the  present  wanton  destruction  can 
be  adopted,  the  supply  will  be  cut  oft*  much  sooner  than  anticipated ;  for, 
as  stated  in  the  quotation  made,  this  destruction  increases  in  a  much 
larger  ratio  than  the  increase  of  population.  And  not  only  is  this  true 
if  we  limit  our  calculations  to  that  which  is  applied  to  some  useful  pur- 
poses, but  the  destruction  by  fires,  and  that  which  is  without  any  equiv- 
alent benefit,  also  increases  in  the  same  rapid  proportion.  In  tniveling 
through  the  mountiiin  districts  I  was  surprised  at  the  large  number  of 
burned  streaks  which  I  observed.  In  some  places  we  would  not  travel 
more  than  a  mile  or  two  without  seeing  either  to  the  right  or  left  a 
blackened  belt  stretching  up  the  mountain  side.  If  these  spots  would 
again  be  covered  by  a  new  growth  the  result  would  not  bo  so  disastrous; 
but  as  has  been  truly  stated  in  the  quotation,  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
when  once  the  forest  covering  is  destroyed,  it  is  never  restored,  but 
remains  forever  bare.  Whether  this  be  wholly  due  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions or  not,  1  do  not  know,  but  there  are  some  reasons  to  believe  that 
even  where  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  man  the  forests  are  gradually 
disappearing  under  the  influences  of  natural  causes. 

The  smooth  and  rounded  hills  in  parts  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Southeast 
Idaho,  Southern  Montana,  and  other  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
have  occasionally  here  and  there  a  tew  trees  which  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  the  remnants  of  former  forests.  These  hills  bear  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  having  been  worn  down  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, water,  ice,  snow,  &c.  The  debris  which  has  been  worn  down  has 
covered  up  the  former  ruggedness  of  their  declivities.  This  is  so  appar- 
ent that  in  many  places  its  course  can  be  traced  down  the  sides  along 
the  graceful  curves  to  its  termination  in  the  valley.  But  where  the 
original  rugged  declivity  has  resisted  this  action  there  almost  invariably 
forests  will  be  seen.  I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  a  general  thing,  are  decreasing  from 
natural  causes,  and  I  base  my  conclusions  on  the  following  gi*ounds: 

First.  The  wearing  down  of  the  mountains  and  hills ;  the  d6bris^  as 
it  descends  destroying  the  forests  on  their  sides.  At  Pleasant  Valley, 
(where  the  stage-road  from  Corinne  to  Helena  crosses  the  range,)  in 
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the  basaltic  canon,  this  action  even  now  appears  to  be  in  process,  many 
of  the  blocks  of  stone  having  recently  been  loosened  and  rolled  down- 
ward, carrying  with  them  the  pines,  which  may  j'et  be  seen.  Here  every 
stage  of  the  process  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

Secondly.  In  many  places,  as  at  the  last-mentioned  point,  at  the  head 
of  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek,  along  the  head-waters  of  Sweet  Water,  the 
largest  trees  appear  to  be  dying  without  any  apparent  caase,  no  evi- 
dence of  fire  being  visible. 

Thirdly.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  points,  when  the  forest  is 
once  destroyed  it  never  renews  itself.  At  one  point  west  of  the  range, 
on  the  road  from  Helena  to  Deer  Lodge,  I  noticed  a  grove  of  young  pines 
or  firs,  which  were  growing  up  on  what  a{)peared  to  be  a  burned  district. 
At  one  or  two  pointe  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  back  of  Denver, 
I  noticed  the  same  thing;  also  on  the  Eaton  Mountains.  But  the 
reverse  is  not  only  the  general  but  almost  the  universal  rule  throughout 
this  immense  extent  of  country.  Add  to  this  the  immense  destruction 
by  fire  and  the  wanton  destruction  by  human  hands,  and  the  prospect 
for  timber  in  this  section  in  the  future  is  not  very  flattering.  Unless 
there  shall  be  some  remarkable  change  in  climatic  agencies  this  decay 
must  go  on,  as  man  has  no  power  to  prevent  it ;  he  ma^'  cease  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  his  own  negligence  and  wantonness,  but  he 
cannot  stop  the  process  on  the  mountains. 

The  late  severe  snow-storms  (January,  1872)  are  somewhat  remarkable. 
I  have  not  obtained  the  particulars  in  regard  to  them,  but  if  the  news- 
paper reports  are  correct,  they  indicate  the  possibility  of  reacting  cli- 
matic influences,  which  it  would  be  well  to  study  with  care. 

But  our  only  reasonable  hope  of  a  change  in  the  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  moisture  and  a  supply  of  timber  is  through  the  planting  of 
forest-trees.  Each  Territory  and  State  within  the  area  under  consid- 
eration should  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  by  means  of  proper  laws  or 
premiums  carry  the  planting  of  trees  parallel  with  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  And  directly  connected  with  this  matter  is  the  want  of 
hard  wood  in  the  entire  portion  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian.  I  learn,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  there  is 
no  hard  wood  suitable  for  wheelwright  i^urposes,  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  or  other  machinery,  to  be  found  on  the  western  coast  of 
Korth  America,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Isthmus.  Whether  this 
is  correct  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  true  within 
the  Mmits  of  the  United  States.  All  the  material  of  this  kind  which  is 
used  even  in  making  wagons  anywhere  west  of  the  ninety-ninth  or  one 
hundredth  meridian  to  the  Pacific  has  to  be  brought  from  the  Atlantic 
States.  !Now,  if  anything  can  be  done  to  relieve  this  want,  surelj'  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  future  generations  if  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. It  is  probable  that  no  wood  can  be  grown  in  this  dry  district  of 
a  tenacity  equal  to  that  grown  in  the  rain-moistened  districts  of  the 
Atlantic  slope ;  but  it  is  possible  that  such  as  will  be  adapted  to  all 
ordinary  purposes  may  be  produced,  and  the  experiment  is  one  that  is 
worth  trying. 

The  industrial  agent  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailroad  is  trying  the 
experiment  of  growing  forest  trees  on  the  plains  without  irrigation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  given  up  until  it  is  thoroughly 
tested :  and  I  would  suggest  that  although  the  experiment  may  not  suc- 
ceed along  the  whole  length  of  the  belt  across  the  plains,  yet  it  is  of 
vast  importance,  should  it  fail  in  part,  to  know  how  far  west  it  is  pos^ 
sible  to  encroach  upon  the  plains.  If  ah  inch  can  be  permanently  gained 
by  the  first  experiment,  an  ell  may  be  gained  by  pet^ek'^^x^M^^^^^ 
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Perhaps  it  will  not  be  oat  of  place  for  me  here  to  make  a  suggestion 
in  regard  to  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  future  welfare  of  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States.  As  I  have  frequently  stated,  and  as 
is  now  pretty  generally  known,  irrigation  is  indispensable  to  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  throughout  (with  some  very  limited  exceptions)  all  that 
part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  We  also 
know  from  the  history  of  those  countries  where  irrigation  is  extensively 
practiced  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  State  shall'take  more 
or  less  control  of  this  matter,  upon  which  its  prosperity,  and,  in  fsLct, 
perpetuity  rests.  We  may  therefore  predict,  with  confidence,  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  district 
where  irrigation  is  necessar}»will  have  to  take  absolute  control  of  the 
system  of  irrigation  or  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  it  and  guard  it  well  by 
laws,  regulations,  restrictions,  &c. 

As  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  these  States  and 
Territories  and  their  prosperity  dei)end  upon  irrigation  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  may  be  made  available,  therefore  it  is  a  subject  of  para- 
mount importance,  not  only  to  those  sections  but  also  to  the  General 
Government.  Unless  proper  and  efficient  steps  are  taken  at  an  early 
day  to  adopt  the  best  system  of  regulations,  which  will  be  adapted  to 
an  increa^d  population,  when  the  necessities  demand  such  action  in 
the  future,  it  will  cause  much  difficulty  and  inconvenience  to  lay  aside 
one  system  and  adopt  another.  This  is,  therefore^  a  matter  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  our  national  legislators  while  the  Territories  re- 
main their  wards;  and  if  they  can  place  these  on  the  right  footing  now, 
it  will  greatly  tend  to  accelerate  their  growth  and  prosperity.  But  the 
question  is  asked,  How  are  they  to  do  this?  Is  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  this  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  powers  and  without  undue 
expense  to  the  National  Government  t  I  am  of  the  opinion  there  is  a 
method  by  which  this  can  be  done,  and  I  herewith  submit  the  plan  in 
a  few  words. 

Let  the  General  Government  grant  to  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  region  where  irrigation  is  necessary — say,  for  example,  all  lying  west 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  or  perhaps  the  ninety-ninth,  every  alter- 
nate section  of  public  land,  with  the  condition  that  it  be  devoted 
•  entirely  to  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals  and  carrying  on  a  sys- 
tem of  irrigation.  And  the  law  making  such  grant  should  expressly 
reserve  water  privileges  to  those  who  may  settle  upon  and  occupy  the 
remaining  sections.  By  expressly  providing  that  these  lands  should  be 
applied  solely  to  this  purpose,  it  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  what  an 
immense  im}>etus  it  would  give  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  this  section.  All  of  the  available  water  would  thus  be 
brought  into  use,  and  the  reserved  lands  would  also  much  sooner  be 
brought  into  demand,  as  they  would  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  this  measure  as  the  lauds  thus  granted.  And  in  order  to  secure  the 
grant  from  any  improper  diversion  from  the  object  contemplated  in  the 
grant,  the  law  should  provide  that  the  States  and  Territories  should 
refund  to  the  General  Government  the  value,  at  the  minimum  price,  of 
all  lauds  which  the  legislatures  of  these  States  and  Territories  should 
appropriate  to  any  other  purpose.  The  law  should  further  provide  that 
the  grant  should  not  include  any  portion  of  the  reserved  lands  in  lieu 
of  those  which  might  be  occupied  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  but  should 
include  only  those  employed.  It  should  also  provide  that  these  State 
■  and  territorial  governments  should  not  use  any  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
lands  so  granted  for  the  payment  of  officers  and  other  expenses  of  such 
^registers,  receivers,  &c.,  as  would  necessarily  have  to  be  incurred  in  the 
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sale,  &c.,  of  these  lands,  but  should  limit  the  application  of  the  funds 
arising  under  this  grant  to  the  expenses  belonging  jstrictly  to  the  sys- 
tem of  irrigation.  This  should  not  apply  of  course  to  mineral  lands,  and 
a  special  provision  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  timbered  lands  on  the 
mountains  which  are  not  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  One-half  of 
these  might  profitably  be  granted,  with  the  provision  that,  as  a  return 
therefor,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  these  State  and  territorial  govern- 
ments to  guard  and  preserve  the  forests  on  those  lauds  not  thus 
granted. 

There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  survey  of  these  mount- 
ain lands,  but  here  the  division  need  not  be  limited  to  alternate  sections, 
but  might  be  by  townships,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land-Oflfice  might  ascertain  to  be  most  practicable. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  plan  would  result  in  more 
permanent  benefit  to  these  sections  and  to  the  General  Government 
than  any  other  which  can  possibly  be  adopted.  It  would  at  once  [)repare 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  best  possible  system,  of  irrigation, 
and  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  which  will  hereafter  arise 
when  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 
It  would  rapidly  bring  into  use  the  lands  which  require  such  extensive 
canals  that  individuals  will  not  at  present  undertake  it.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  on  the  broad  plateau  bordering  the  Arkansas,  Eio  Grande, 
Plattes,  Snake,  Missouri,  and  other  rivers  which  might  be  rendered 
excellent  agricultural  lands  if  an  enlarged  system  of  irrigation  could  be 
inaugurated.  But  individual  eflfort  is  inefficient  for  this  purpose.  And 
though  the  granting  of  lands  to  railroads  may  partially  accomplish  this, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  it  falls  infinitely  short  of  that  result  which  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  system  here  proposed. 

I  submit  these  thoughts  with  the  earnest  request  that  you  will  give 
them  such  consideration  as  you  think  they  merit.  The  object  which  the 
plan  is  proposed  to  accomplish  I  know  to  be  one  which  you  have  long 
cherished,  and  for  which  you  have  so  m«any  years  labored,  and  to  which 
you  now  look  forward  with  an  earnest  hope. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

As  I  have  already  given,  in  a  former  report,  a  description  of  the 
various  valleys  and  arable  tracts  in  Utah,  I  shall  at  present  confine 
myself  to  a  general  view  of  the  principal  geographical  features  of  the 
Great  Basin,  concl  iding  the  portion  devoted  to  the  Territory  with 
a  more  minute  account  of  that  section  visited  in  person  the  present 
season. 

I  use  the  term  "Great  Basin''  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  "Salt 
Lake  Basin,"  to  include  that  immense  area  lying  between  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Sierra  [Nevada  Bange  on  the  west,  em- 
bracing the  western  part  of  Utah  and  the  entire  State  of  Nevada.  In 
shape  it  is  something  like  an  ancient  shield,  the  broad  end  being  to  the 
Korth,  the  southern  extremity  rounded  to  a  point,  its  extreme  width 
about  350  miles  and  its  length  north  and  south  300  miles.  Having  no 
outlet  for  its  waters,  by  which  they  may  be  carried  to  the  ocean,  it  forms 
an  isolated  and,  as  might  be  inferred  from  this  fact,  a  somewhat  peculiar 
district. 
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Although  a  basin  in  fact  so  far  as  its  water-drainage  is  concerned, 
yet  its  surface  does  not  sweep  down  from  the  surrounding  rim  to  a  cen- 
tral depression,  but,  on  the  contrary',  its  areas  of  greatest  depression  are 
to  be  found  near  the  borders,  especially  along  the  ea«tem  and  western 
sides,  while  its  central  portion  reaches  a  much  greater  elevation,  and  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  detached  ridges.  This  will  be  seen  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  elevations  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad. 
For  example,  at  Brigham  Station,  on  the  border  of  Salt  Lake,  it  is  4,220 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  at  Pequop,  the  next  station  west 
of  Toana,  it  reaches  6,184  feet;  from  this  it  again  gradually  descends  to 
Desert,  the  second  station  east  of  Wadsworth,  where  it  is  only  4,017 
feet,  or  about  200  feet  below  the  level  of  Salt  Lake.  The  highest  ranges 
in  it  will  probably  exceed  the  greatest  elevation  here  given  as  mnch  as 
1,500  or  2,000  feet.  The  elevations  at  the  points  of  greatest  depression 
in  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  portions  have  not  been  accurately 
determined,  but  it  is  known  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Sevier  Lake  it  is  not 
more  than  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  comparison  of  these 
elevations  with  those  of  the  broad  mountain  belt  lying  east  from  the 
Wahsatch  Bange  to  the  Black  Hills  of  Wyoming  will  bring  out  this 
feature  more  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  at  the  saihe  time  afford  us  a  means 
of  comparing  the  climate  of  the  two  sections,  so  far  as  influenced  by 
elevation,  in  the  same  latitude.  The  highest  point  of  the  Union  Paeific 
Railroad  on  the  western  side  of  this  belt  is  at  Wahsatch  Station,  6,879 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  highest  on  the  eastern  side  is  at  Sherman, 
8,242  feet.  The  lowest  point  between  the  two  is  at  Green  River,  where 
the  elevation  is  6,140  feet,  or  about  2,000  feet  above  the  lowest  level  of 
the  basin.  Some  of  the  intermediate  ranges,  as  the  Uintah  Mountains, 
reach  a  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  and  the  peaks  occasionally 
exceed  13,000  feet.  That  this  difference  in  altitude  must  produce  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  climate  is  evident.  North  the  difference 
is  not  so  great. 

This  depression  below  the  general  level  is  a  fact  of  much  importance 
in  estimating  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  extensive  interalpine 
region,  as  it  indicates  a  very  material  moderation  of  climate.  And  that 
which  might  be  inferred  theoretically  has  been  shown  by  extensive  ex- 
periments to  be  true  in  fact,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Salt  Lake  Valley  given  in  my  last  report. 

MOITNTAINS. 

The  mountain  features  of  this  basin  are  somewhat  peculiar,  differing 
in  some  important  respects  from  those  of  the  sections  lying  east  and 
north,  and  exerting  a  decided  influence  upon  the  channels  of  travel  and 
internal  commerce,  and  upon  the  lines  of  settlement  and  centers  of 
population.  The  Wahsatch  Range,  which  runs  almost  directly  north 
and  south  near  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  meridian,  forms  the  eastern 
rim,  and  presents  an  immense  terrace  wall,  bracing  up  the  broad  ele- 
vated table-land  which  stretches  out  eastward  of  it,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  with  more  than  mere  figure  of  speech,  to  form  the  western  es- 
carpment. It  follows  that  its  western  slope  presents  a  greater  descent 
to  reach  the  level  of  the  lake  than  its  eastern  to  reach  the  level  of  Green 
River.  Except  where  cleft  by  the  Ogden,  Weber,  and  Provo  Rivers,  it 
presents  a  continuous  ridge  rising  abruptly  from  the  narrow  plains, 
seldom  sending  out  on  this  side  foot-hills  or  slopes,  but  plunging  ab- 
ruptly down  beneath  the  dibris  that  presses  against  its  surface.    This 
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cbaracter  is  especially  prominent  opposite  Salt  and  Utah  Lakes.    Tlie 
western  face,  though  rocky,  does  not  present  that  jagged,  rugose  ap- 
pearance so  characteristic  of  portions  of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  but  is 
marked  by  deep  and  sharp  furrows,  down  which  the  little  streams  formed 
by  the  melting  snow  rush  with  impetuous  speed  to  the  valley  below. 
These  little  rills  and  mountain  brooks,  though  but  small  in  volume,  not 
combining  to  form  any  extensive  streams,  are  perhaps  of  more  value 
to  the  pioneer  settler  than  the  larger  ones.    And  in  our  estimate  of  the 
irrigable  land  of  this  western  country,  especially  if  we  pass  through  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  in  autumn,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  or 
underestimate  their  value.    I  am  satisfied  that  while  in  some  instances 
I  may  have  overestimated  the  capacity  of  large  streams,  I  have  paid  too 
little  regard  to  the  small  ones.    My  attention  was  called  in  a  special 
manner  to  this  subject  while  camped  near  Ogden  the  present  season. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  on  the  high  ground  to  the  northeast  of  the  town, 
which,  to  one  traveling  along  one  of  the  usual  highways,  would  appear  to 
be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation,  the  elevation  being,  as  ap- . 
pears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Schonborn,  the  topographer  of  the 
expedition,  over  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  about  300  feet 
above  Weber  Kiver  at  the  railroad  depot.    Yet  even  here  I  noticed 
around  and  for  some  distance  above  camp  several  irrigating  ditches 
well  filled  with  water,  from  one  of  which  we  obtained  a  supply  for  camp 
use.    I  found,  upon  examination,  that  these  were  supplied  with  water 
from  little  streams  running  down  the  indentations  in  the  mountain  side 
to  the  north  of  us,  fed  by  the  patches  of  melting  snow  resting  among 
the  crevices  along  the  summit.    Although  within  two  miles  of  the  base, 
and  the  hot  sun  shining  squarely  against  what  appeared  to  be  a  bare 
and  naked  rocky  wall,  we  could  detect  no  stream  flowing  down  it.    Not 
until  we  had  approached  to  the  very  base  could  we  discover  the  silvery 
thread  winding  its  way  down  among  the  bowlders  and  little  fringe  of 
bushes  that  lined  its  pathway.    This  stream  furnished  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  and  supply  the  wants  of  a  moderate  sized  farm.    Multiply 
this  by  tens  of  thousands  and  we  will  have  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  these  minor  and  annual   streams  which  generally  pass  unnoticed 
except  by  those  immediately  interested  in  them. 

Passing  to  the  interior  of  the  basin,  whether  moving  round  the  north 
or  south  end  of  the  lake,  we  shall  find  a  succession  of  ^^  long,  abrupt,  de- 
tached, parallel  ridges  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction.'^  And 
this  holds  true  not  only  on  the  eastern  side,  or  Salt  Lake  Basin  proi)er, 
but  also  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Nevada.  That  such  is  the 
case  in  the  southeastern  part  of  this  State  is  expressly  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  expedition  under  Governor  Blasdel  to  Pahranagat.  Baron 
Kichthoren  alludes  to  the  same  character  of  the  ranges  in  the  southwest. 
These  ridges  are  separated  by  intervening  valleys  of  various  width,  and 
even  where  the  valleys  expand  into  broad  open  plains,  as  in  the  central 
and  western  part  of  Utah,  their  boundary  walls  retain  the  same  general 
course.  The  valley  of  the  Humboldt  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
form  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule,  but  a  closer  examination  will 
show  this  to  be  a  mistake ;  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  formed 
by  a  series  of  openings  through  the^e  ridges  and  across  the  intervening 
valleys.  That  this  is  true  is  clearly  shown  by  the  direction  of  the  trib- 
utaries that  flow  into  it.  This  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  these  minor 
ranges  was  noticed  by  Captain  Stansbury,  who  states  that  even  the 
northern  rim  of  the  basin  partakes  of  the  same  character.  *'  The  north- 
ern rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  or  the  elevated  ground  which  divides  it 
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from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  does  not  consist,  as  has  been  supposed, 
of  one  continuous  mountain  range  which  may  be  flanked,  but  of  a  num- 
ber of  long,  abrupt,  detached  parallel  ridges  extending  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  and  separated  by  intervening  valleys,  which  constitute, 
as  it  were,  so  many  summit  levels,  whence  the  waters  flow  north  on  the 
one  side  into  the  Oolnmbia,  and  south  on  the  other  into  the  Great 
Basin."  And  in  this  opinion  he  is  quite  correct,  for  in  passing  from 
Cache  Valley  to  Marsh  Valley,  the  one  lying  south  and  the  other  north 
of  this  rim  or  divide,  we  found  the  two  so  united  as  to  be  continuous, 
but  elevated  at  one  point  by  a  kind  of  broad  cross-ridge  which  acted  as 
a  divide  between  the  waters.  I  also  know  that  such  is  the  case  with 
the  Malade  Valley. 

In  Utah  this  direction  of  the  valleys  holds  good  with  a  remarkable 
uniformity.  Cache,  Malade,  Blue  Spring,  Hansee  Spring,  Jordan. 
Tooele,  Tiutic,  San  Pete,  Eush,  Lone  Rock,  and  Upper  Sevier  v  alleys  all 
maintain  this  course  almost  direct,  while  the  two  parts  of  Salt  Lake 
conibrm  very  nearly  to  it.  From  the  head  of  Malade  River  to  Utah 
Lake  is  one  continuous  valley,  varying  less  than  five  degrees  from  a 
north  and  south  course.  Antelope  and  Fremont's  Islands  and  Oquirrh 
Mountains  lie  in  a  direct  line  with  the  course  of  the  promontory  which 
separates  the  northern  arms  of  the  lake.  Without  any  reference  to  this 
law  which  se^ms  to  govern  the  hills  and  valleys,  I  colored,  ui)on  a  large 
map,  the  arable  tracts  of  the  Territory  so  far  as  at  present  known,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  settlements  have  been  made,  when  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  from  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary almost  every  tract  so  colored  would  be  included  in  a  strip  along  the 
one  hundred  and  twelfth  meridian  not  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  width; 
Tooele,  Rush,  and  Weber  Valleys  being  the  only  exceptions.  Another 
singular  evidence  of  the  force  of  this  law  which  governed  the  formation 
of  these  ranges  and  valleys  is  shown  in  Cache  Valley,  which  maintains 
the  same  direction,  though  closed  at  the  lower  end  by  a  cross-range  of 
broken  hills  which  shoot  out  from  the  Wahsatch  Range,  and  crossed 
at  the  north  end  in  a  diagonal  manner  by  the  valley  of  Bear  River.  A 
similar  feature  seems  to  govern  the  valleys  of  the  western  side  of  the 
basin.  Baron  Richthoren,  speaking  of  the  Washoe  Mountains,  saj^s 
that  they  are  separated  from  the  steep  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  a 
continuous  meridional  dei>ression,  marked  by  the  deep  basins  of  Truckee 
Valley,  Washoe  Valley,  and  Carson  Valley.  Though  irregular,  a  gen- 
enil  direction  may  be  traced  in  the  summit  range  from  north  to  south, 
where  it  slopes  down  to  a  smooth  table-land,  traversed  from  west  to  east 
by  the  Carson  River,  flowing  in  a  narrow  crevice,  beyond  which  the 
Washoe  Range  is  protracted  in  the  more  elevated  Pine-Nut  Mountains. 

Notwithstanding  this  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges  and 
valleys,  it  exerts  but  little  influence  on  the  few  leading  streams,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  directs  the  course  of  all  the  minor  streams.  That  it  must 
have  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  lines  of  travel  and  traffic,  and  the 
localities  of  the  settlements  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  is  evident.  A  sin- 
gle railroad  line  from  Corinne  or  Brigham  City,  in  the  north,  to  Saint 
George,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  would  have  the  principal  agricultural 
areas  strung  so  closely  along  it  that  a  day's  drive  with  a  team  would 
reach  it  from  almost  any  settlement  likely  to  be  made  for  some  years  to 
come,  (the  chief  exceptions  being  those  already  named  and  those  lying 
north  of  its  terminus.)  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  predict  where  the  chief 
highway  of  this  Territory  >vill  be. 
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BIYEBS  AND  LAKES. 

The  rivers  of  the  basin  are  small,  and,  so  far  as  the  volume  of  water 
is  concerned,  of  small  importance,  but  in  other  respects  play  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  development  of  the  country.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  Humboldt  and  Carson,  in  the  western  area,  and  the  Bear  and  Jor- 
dan Kivers.  in  the  eastern  part.  Sevier  and  Beaver  Eivers,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Utah,  are  considerable  streams  as  compared  with 
others  of  the  section ;  but  as  little  is  accurately  known  in  regard  to 
them,  I  pass  them  without  any  special  notice.  Weber  River,  on  account 
of  its  position,  and  as  forming  a  gap  through  the  mountain,  is  important. 
Provo  (or  Timpanogas)  may  be  considered  as  a  tributary  to  the  Jordan. 

As  a  list  of  the  principal  valleys  of  Nevada  will  be  appended  to  this 
report,  with  a  short  notice  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  each,  I  shall 
omit  further  reference  to  that  State  at  present,  except  the  bearing  the 
Humboldt  River  and  Valley  have  upon  the  travel  and  commerce  of  the 
basin.  This  stream,  rising  in  the  northeast  part  of  Nevada,  runs  a  lit- 
tle south  of  west  for  about  three  hundred  miles,  where  it  suddenly  disap- 
pears in  what  has  been  very  significantly  and  appropriately  termed  the 
''Humboldt  Sink,"  on  the  extreme  western  side  of  the  State.  Though 
a  little  stream  of  but  few  yards  in  width  at  its  widest  point,  winding  its 
way  down  the  gradual  descent  through  narrow  valleys  of  a  monotonous 
uniformity  that  soon  tires  the  most  enthusiastic  traveler,  wholly  inade- 
quate for  navigation  of  any  kind,  yet  it  possesses  an  importance  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Its  valley  forms  a  natural  channel  for  the  great  inter- 
oceanic  highway,  furnishing  a  natural  and,  we  might  say,  the  only,  easy 
pathway  and  water-supply  through  a  barren  region  of  mountains  and 
valleys  for  three  hundred  miles.  This  is  certainly  a  consideration  of  no 
small  moment,  for  it  renders  it  really  more  valuable  to  the  nation  and 
the  world  than  if,  without  this,  it  were  navigable  from  head  to  mouth. 
Small  as  it  is  compjired  with  the  treeless  ranges  of  hill  and  plain  on 
each  side,  yet  it  will  furnish  the  means  of  forming  at  least  a  narrow  line 
of  green  fields  through  this  comparatively  barren  section;  for,  to  say  the 
best  we  can  of  this  region,  although,  perhai)8,  affording  moderate  graz- 
ing fields,  yet  outside  of  the  immediate  bottoms  of  the  few  streams  it  has 
a  barren  and  uninviting  appearance.  This  line  assumes  still  more  im- 
portance when  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  mining  area  on  each 
side,  especially  south,  to  which  it  forms  the  base  of  travel  and  commerce; 
and  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  ridges  and  valleys,  before  alluded  to, 
lend  additional  force  to  this  statement.  It  must  ever  be  the  chief  axis 
of  inland  commerce  and  travel  for  the  western  portion  of  this  great 
basin,  and,  consequently,  a  link  in  a  through  transverse  line.  Other 
lines  of  railroad  may,  and  probably  will,  hereafter  traverse  the  country 
north  and  south  of  this,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  do  away  with  its  im- 
portance. Human  genius  and  energy  u)ay  make  a  pathway  through  the 
most  rugged  portions,  but  nature  has  prepared  but  one  transverse  chan- 
nel in  this  region ;  longitudinally  (north  and  south)  there  are  many.  But 
while  the  river  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  reservoir  into 
which  it  pours  its  waters  possesses  no  other  than  scientific  interest — 
simply  a  marshy  spot  in  a  sandy  plain,  the  extent  of  the  water  surface 
governed  by  the  supply  and  capacity  of  the  sands  to  drink  it  up  and 
the  atmosphere  to  evaporate  it,  the  two  latter  generally  being  in  excess 
of  the  former. 

Bear  River,  the  largest  tributary  to  Salt  Lake,  takes  its  rise  in  Utah, 
near  the  southwest  angle  of  Wyoming.    After  winding  its  wa»^  x^sstxSsi.- 
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"ward  through  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  about,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  extending  even  into  the  southern  limits  of  Idaho,  suddenly  beuds 
its  course  completely  round,  and  flowing  southward,  pours  its  waters 
into  Bear  Biver  Bay.  As  affording  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigating 
large  areas  of  land  in  Cache  and  MaTade  Valleys,  it  assumes  an  import- 
ance of  no  little  moment;  but  throughout  its  entire  course,  from  its 
head  to  where  it  enters  Cache  Valley,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles 
where  the  railroad  traverses  it,  and  where  the  coal-mines  are  opened.) 
it  exerts  but  little  influence  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Its  vol- 
ume of  water  is  too  small  to  admit  of  navigation;  its  course  is  too.  tortu- 
ous to  be  followed  any  great  distance  by  any  one  line  of  travel ;  and  its 
valley  is  too  narrow  and  too  closely  hemmed  in  by  rugged  mountains  to 
be  of  any  great  value  as  an  agiicultural  section,  yet  not  wholly  without 
interest  in  this  respect.  As  a  means  of  conveying  timber  down  from 
the  mountains  to  the  railroad  and  other  a^^cessible  points,  it  may  become 
a  valuable  accessory. 

Weber  Eiver,  though  small,  is  remarkable  as  affording  a  gateway 
directly  through  the  Wahsatch  Range,  Echo  and  Weber  Canons  pre- 
senting, as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  traveled  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad,  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  West. 

The  Jordan  forms  an  outlet  for  the  fresh  water  of  Utah  Lake,  and,  run- 
ning north  some  forty  or  fifty  miles,  empties  into  Salt  Lake  at  its  south- 
east angle.  Insignificant  in  size^  too  small  to  be  navigated,  yet  unlike 
tfie  Oriental  Jordan,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  it  is  of  other  value 
than  simply  a  watering-pla^e  for  thirsty  man  and  bexist.  It  and  its 
tributaries  afford  water  for  iiTigation,  as  shown  in  my  last  report,  to  an 
area  capable,  if  properly  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  of  supporting  a 
population  greater  than  the  entire  population  of  the  Territory  at  this 
time. 

The  Prove,  (or  Timpanogas,)  rising  back  in  one  of  those  mountain 
centers  found  in  the  mountain  regions,  rushes  down  through  a  narrow 
cailon,  which  cleaves  the  range  at  this  point,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
Utah  Lake.  In  passing  I  would  call  attention  to  this  mountain  nucleus, 
situated  about  latitude  40^.30,  longitude  lll^,  and  culminating  in 
Beed's  Peak.  This  is  doubtless  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Uintah 
Mountains  with  the  Wahsatch  Eange.  ,  Here,  within  a  small  area,  all  the 
leading  rivers  of  Salt  Lake  Basin  proper  take  their  rise,  viz,  Bear, 
Weber,  and  Prove ;  also  the  Uintah  and  White  Rivers,  which  flow  to  the 
east  and  enter  into  Green  River.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  Prove  is 
probably  equal  to  any  other  belonging  to  the  Salt  Lake  water  system, 
except  Bear  River ;  and  as  its  descent  is  very  rapid  it  affords  the  means 
of  irrigating  all  the  table-lands  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  its  exit  from  the 
mountains.  It  will  aflbrd  excellent  water-power  for  driving  mills  and 
maehinery,  and,  being  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  must  become  of  great 
value  in  this  respect. 

Sevier  River  rises  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Territory  and  runs  a 
little  east  of  north  between  two  ranges  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more,  when  it  breaks  through  the 
western  rim  of  its  narrow  basin,  and,  turning  southwest,  flows  into 
Sevier  Lake.  But  as  I  have  not  visited  this  river  I  cannot  speak  very 
confidently  in  regard  to  its  imjwrtance  and  the  bearing  it  is  likely  to 
have  upon  the  development  of  the  country.  Very  little  appears  to  be 
known  in  regard  to  the  lake  into  which  its  waters  flow.  Mr.  Smith,  one 
of  the  meml^rs  of  the  topographical  corps  of  the  present  expedition, 
passed  around  its  southern  margin  a  few  years  since.  Although  he  did 
not  stop  to  make  an  examination,  he  saw  clearly  that  it  was  a  lake,  and 
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not  a  mere  sink  or  marsh,  being  sarrounded  by  a  low  growth  of  bushes. 
This  would  indicate  that  its  waters  are  salt.  The  little  streams  that 
flow  down  the  western  slope  of  the  range,  (improperly  represented  in 
most  maps  as  flowing  east  through  the  mountains,)  and  sink  in  the 
plains  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  probably  reach  the  lake,  by  one 
or  two  channels,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  fullest,  as  their 
general  course,  after  reaching  the  plain,  is  known  to  be  to  the  northwest. 
From  Weber  River  to  the  creek  that  flows  into  Salt  Lake  City,  about 
thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  only  two  or  three  small  rills  are  to  be  seen; 
but  from  the  latter  to  the  south  end  of  Utah  Lake  some  ten  or  twelve 
moderately  sized  creeks  flow  down  from  the  Wahsatch  Bange,  a  list  and 
description  of  which  can  be  seen  in  my  former  report.  The  range  on 
the  west  side  of  Jordan  and  Utah  Valleys  gives  rise  to  none  worthy  of 
note,  two  litUe  rills  from  the  Oquirrh  Mountains  being  all  I  saw. 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE.  ^ 

Although  its  waters  are  strongly  saline  and  brackish,  unfit  for  use  to 
man  or  beast,  and  its  depths,  so  far  as  known,  undistiu^bed  by  finny 
tribes,  yet  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  basin.  Its  dark-looking,  (though  really  trans- 
parent,) heavy  waters  when  not  broken  intx)  rugged  waves  by  storms, 
resting  quietly,  its  surface  reflects  the  shadows  of  the  ranges  that  rise  up 
on  either  hand,  giving  the  scene  a  look  of  quiet  solitude  that  all  the  hum 
of  business  along  its  shore  is  unable  to  dispel.  The  dark-brown  wall  of 
the  Wahsatch,  until  the  rising  sun  has  reached  its  zenith,  sends  down 
a  heavy  shadow  which  adds  intensity  to  this  feeling.  This  J)erpetual 
somberness,  it  would  seem,  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  impress ' 
itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  resident  who  makes  the  rural  districts 
long  his  home.  One  thing  which  adds  to  this  somewhat  peculiar  som- 
berness is  the  clear,  transparent  atmosphere,  which  renders  vision  tele- 
scopic, bringing  the  mountain- walls  close  around  us. 

Although  the  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  inhabited  for  twenty  years, 
and  numerous  scientific  travelers  and  parties  have  traversed  this  region, 
and  the  great  railway,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  passes  along  its 
margin,  yet  little  is  known  in  regard  to  it  more  than  its  mere  outline  as 
originally  mapped  by  Captain  Stansburj'.  Its  western  coast  is  known 
to  the  public  only  through  the  interesting  narrative  of  Captain  Stans- 
bury ;  and  although  some  analyses  of  its  waters  have  been  made,  yet 
comparisons  from  different  parts  and  different  depths  have  so  far  been 
entirely  neglected,  and  up  to  this  hour  little  or  almost  nothing  can  be 
stated  positively  in  regard  to  animal  life  in  its  waters.  Numerous 
species  of  small  fishes  of  Articiclata  and  Mollusca  are  to  be  found  in  the 
streams  that  flow  into  it,  and  traced  to  its  very  margin ;  but  how  far 
into  the  lake  these  extend  is  not  known.  That  ducks  and  other  water- 
flowls  gather  food  along  its  shore  I  know  from  personal  observation.  I 
have  also  seen  Bear  River  Bay  almost  covered  with  gulls ;  and  Stans- 
bury  brings  this  fact  prominently  forward  in  one  of  his  figures  of  Gun- 
nison Island,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  at  a  distance  from  the  influx 
of  fresh  water.  Although  Captain  Stansbury  thinks  these  birds  obtain 
their  food  entirely  from  the  fresh-water  streams,  yet  he  speaks  of  finding 
a  blind  pelican  in  a  "sleek  and  comfortable  condition."  Although 
these  birds  may  congregate  here  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  their  young, 
yet  this  seems  scarcely  adequate  to  account  for  the  presence  of  such 
numbers.  The  only  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  that  made  by  Dr.  Gale  and  reft,^^^\&<i  *\\\.  ^^^Xa^a^ 
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Stausbury's  report.  It  gives  the  specific  gravity,  1.170 ;  solid  contents, 
22.422  out  of  100  parts.  The  solid  contents,  when  analyzed,  gave  the 
following  components : 

Chloride  of  sodium 20. 1 06 

Sulphate  of  soda 1. 834 

Chloride  of  magnesium 0. 252 

Chloride  of  calcium A  trace. 

22. 282 
Loss..; 0.140 


22.422 


The  specific  gravity  as  here  given  corresponds  exactly  with  the  mean 
of  eight  different  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  largely 
above  that  of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  (1.0278.)  The  solid  contents  of 
the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  taking  the  mean  of  the  eight  analyses,*  before 
mentioned,  is  but  21.077,  or  1.345  less  than  that  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
This  analysis  shows  clearly,  as  confirmed  by  practical  experiments,  that 
here  can  be  obtiiined  an  abundant  supply  of  salt  for  all  the  wants  of 
this  entire  region,  the  percentage  in  the  water  being  uuusally  large. 

When  w^e  remember  that  all  the  water  which  flows  into  the  lake  is 
fresh,  a  somewhat  puzzling  question  arises  as  to  the  source  of  such  an 
abundant  supply  of  saline  matter.  But  the  numerous  and  extensive 
saline  incrusUitions  at  various  points  on  the  surrounding  shores,  left 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  winter  marshes,  show  very  clearly  that  some 
portion  of  the  earth  is  saturated  with  this  ingredient.  But  as  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  does  not  belong  to  the  scope  of  this  report,  let 
us  turn  to  that  most  interesting  feature  of  the  lake,  the  fact  that  although 
receiving  the  waters  of  various  streams,  yet  it  is  without  any  visible 
or  even  supposed  outlet,  its  influx  of  water  being  disposed  of  entirely  by 
evaporation.  A  very  natural  inference  is  that  the  level  of  the  lake 
must  vary  with  the  amount  of  water  discharged  into  it  by  its  various 
tributary  streams.  In  the  spring,  when  the  streams  are  highest,  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  greatest,  and  consequently  evaporation 
slowest,  w^e  would  presume  the  level  of  the  lake  is  higher  than  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  w  hen  the  tributaries  are  low  and  the  atmosphere 
dry.  What  the  difference  of  the  level  is  between  these  extremes  I  do 
not  know,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  observations  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  far  less  than  might 
be  supposed.  The  rise  of  the  level  of  the  lake  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years,  I  am  satisfied,  can  have  no  connection  with  an  increased  influx 
of  water,  but  is  owing  entirely  to  some  other  cause. 

The  shores  being  quite  flat,  a  variation  of  the  level  of  the  lake  can  be 
easily  iierceived,  and  hence  the  fluctuations  if  considerable  would  be 
observed.  But  there  is  probably  a  very  ]>otent  refison  why  these  varia- 
tions are  very  slight;  the  evaporating  influence  is  probably  in  excess  of 
the  normal  amount  of  water  flowing  in,  but  is  counteracted  by  the 
extreme  saltness  of  the  water,  hence  the  spring  excess  of  water  does 
not  produce  the  effect  on  the  status  of  the  lake  that  might  be  expected. 
In  other  words,  the  lake  would  dry  up  and  become  simply  a  water-sink 
as  that  of  the  Humboldt,  if  it  were  not  for  its  saltness.    The  material 

•  Smith's  Bib.  Die,  UI,  1183c. 
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of  which  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  composed  also  probably  has  influence 
in  this  matter. 

According  to  my  calculation,  from  all  the  datal  have  at  hand,  the  snr- 
face-area  of  the  lake  is  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  square  miles 
Comparing  this  with  some  approximate  estimates  I  have  made  of  the  vol 
ume  of  water  in  the  principal  streams  emptying  into  it,  I  do  not  think 
the  entire  flow  for  twenty-four  hours,  if  there  w«as  no  evaporation,  would 
raise  the  surface  more  than  oue-flftieth  part  of  an  inch,  even  when  at 
the  usual  spring  standard.  Tn  the  summer  this  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  That  the  evaporating  power 
of  the  atmosphere  is  far  in  excess  of  this  amount  of  water  in  the  sum- 
mer time  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  observed  the  rapidity  with 
w  hich  shallow  pools  are  dried  up.  The  instrumental  test,  so  far  aB  it 
has  been  made,  shows  the  atmosphere  in  summer  to  be  exceedingly  dry. 
While  encamped  on  the  margin  of  Bear  Kiver  Bay,  June  10  to  13,  Mr. 
Schonborn  found  the  diflference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  to  be  from 
24P  to  280.  The  imperfect  record  of  the  wet  bulb  in  Captain  Stansbnry's 
report  does  not  show  this  difference,  but  his  observations  do  not  extend 
into  the  summer  months,  reaching  only  to  April  19.  Imperfect  as  this 
record  is,  it  reveals  one  important  fact,  that  during  the.  winter  months 
the  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  is  very  small,  not  exceed- 
ing four  or  Ave  degrees,  but  gradually  increases  as  the  season  advances; 
tlie  greatest  difference  given  being  17o. 

UTAH  LAKE. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  pure,  fresh  water  is  triangular,  its  three  sides 
closely  margined  by  mountains.  Its  base,  which  is  the  western  side, 
extends  from  the  esut  of  the  Jordan  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  and  is  about  twenty-two  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Its  apex  points 
eastward  and  extends  into  the  somewhat  abrupt  bend  of  the  Wahsatch 
Range  at  this  point.  A  direct  line  from  the  apex,  near  Prove  City,  to 
the  base,  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  The  inclosing  sides  of  this 
angle  are  about  equal  in  length,  each  being  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles  direct.*  Its  surface  area  is  probably  about  one  hundred  and 
thiity  square  miles.  Although  the  Jordan  during  the  spring  and  first 
summer  months  sends  down  a  considerable  volume  of  water,!  am  satis- 
fled  that  it  is  much  less  than  the  amount  received  by  the  lake.  But  as 
1  \dsited  it  in  the  early  part  of  autumn  I  can  speak  positively  only  as 
to  that  season  of  the  year.  From  the  observations  then  made  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Provo  Biver  alone  brought  in  more 
water  than  the  Jordan  carried  off,  leaving  this  surplus  and  that  fur- 
nished by  six  or  seven  small  creeks  to  be  disposed  of  by  evapora- 
tion. But  it  is  evident  that  the  relation  between  supply  and  evaporation 
is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  with  Salt  Lake ;  for  as  the  Jordan  never 
fails,  (SO  far  as  I  am  aware,)  the  supi)ly  must  always  be  in  excess  of  that 
carried  oft*  by  evaporation.  Its  waters  are  well  stocked  with  fish  and 
other  aquatic  forms  of  life. 

CLIMATE. 

As  but  very  few  meteorological  records  have  hitherto  been  kept  in 
this  basin,  and  these  but  for  a  few  years  only,  and  very  irregularly,  we 
can  only  give  an  approximation  to  the  means  of  temperature  and  rain- 

*  Air-liues  are  to  be  understood  in  estimatiu^  tVi<^'^  ^fiXi^KCk^^s^ 
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iail  for  the  year  and  moDthd.  Yet  even  these  are  of  great  interest,  as 
Uiey  funush  cumulative  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  already  ad- 
vanced respecting  the  climate  of  Salt  Lake  Valley  as  compared  with  the 
elevated  regions  lying  east  of  it. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  registers  of  Camp  Douglass,  near  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Fort  Bridger,  for  the  year  1870,  wUl  serve  as  a  basis  of 
eomparison: 
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.46 
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.18 

.OB 

XoTcaber 

.06 

iMceBbfrr. . 

.57 

mean 

Yearly 

Total. 

.  15.10 

42L05  '. 
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..  5.58 

These  two  stations,  by  air-line,  are  not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles 
apart,  the  latter  being  about  half  a  degree  north  of  the  former,  and 
over  2,000  feet  higher. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  a  constant  difference  that  is 
somewhat  remarkable;  the  monthly  means,  maxima,  and  minima,  with 
the  single  exception  of  one  maximum,  (where  the  two  are  the  same,) 
of  Camp  Douglass  being  higher  than  those  of  Fort  Bridger.  The 
difference  between  the  monthly  means  is  never  less  than  4^.5,  and  never 
more  than  13o.7,  the  average  for  the  year  being  ^.46.  A  comparison 
of  the  extremes  shows  a  greater  difference,  but  this  probably  arises  in 
part  from  the  different  methods  by  which  they  were  obtained,  those  of 
Camp  Douglass  being  only  the  extremes  at  the  times  of  ob^rvation, 
whfle  those  of  Fort  Bridger  were  obtained  by  a  maximum  and  minimum 
instrument.  Yet  even  these  columns  indicate  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence, that  between  the  maxima  varying  from  0  to  19,  averaging  for  the 
year  9.92,  or  less  than  a  half-degree  more  than  the  average  difference  for 
the  year  between  the  monthly  means.  The  minima  cannot  properly  be 
compared,  as  those  of  Camp  Douglass  do  not  give  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  night,  or  intermediate  hours  between  observations,  while  those  of 
Fort  Bridger  do. 

A  comparison  of  the  seasons  is  quite  interesting.  To  show  this  at  a 
glance,  I  append  the  following  table,  with  a  column  of  difierences: 


Localitica. 


SpiiBg.        Samner.       Aotamn.       Winter.      Maxim^un. 


Camp  Donzlaaa.  <tb«rm.  Beans) 
Fort  Ijntlgvr,  (thtrrm. means)... 

jyiStTtnc^ 


47.51 
40.55 


Ti03  \ 
C3Lfr4  i 


51.77 


3L73  9G.00 

21-  7i?  ■  67.  W 


Cl96 


9LU> 


1LC9 


ACC» 


?.'.0 
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December  shows  the  lowest  monthly  mean,  and  July  the  highest,  at 
both  places. 

The  record  of  Camp  Douglass  indicates  a  climate  very  favorable  to 
agriculture,  the  mean  of  the  five  months  April,  May,  Jane,  July,  and 
August  being  64.91,  and  the  thermometer  at  no  time,  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, inclusive,  falling  as  low  as  the  freezing-point.  Other  meteoro- 
logical data  which  I  have  at  hand,  although  fragmentary,  corroborate 
this,  and,  as  a  me^ns  of  reference,  1  present  a  summary  in  the  following 
table,  calling  attention  to  the  fa«t  that  the  records  were  not  all  kept  at 
the  same  point,  but  all  in  Salt  Lake  Basin,  and  therefore  can  only  be 
considered  valuable  as  indicating  the  climate  of  the  basin,  (the  lake 
basin  proper,)  taken  as  a  whole : 


LocaUtioo. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Antnmn. 

Winter. 

Yearly. 

Cmnp  Doazlnfts 

47.51 

51.7 

47.17 

72.03 
75.9 
75.*  63 

54.77 

31.73 

32.1 

83.33 

21.87 

27.5 

51. 51 

Great  Snlt  Lake,  (Blodsret) 

Camp  Floyd.  ( Dlatamel) 

4A.44 

4a  65 

Wanshii),  ( A  irricultaral  Report.  1863) 

69.7     (CiatMiA.'r 

Salt  Lake  City,  (ditto.  1868  and  1869) 

7i.  32 
69.9 

Coalville,  in  the  mountains,  (ditto.  1869)  ... 

45.9 

4a  9 

Mf  A»l Txr..^..,.r, 

46.07 

79L47 

5L  70                 27  30 

50i0d 

! 

The  record  kept  by  Captain  Stansbury  while  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  em- 
braces but  a  part  of  the  year,  as  follows:  January  to  May,  inclusive; 
parts  of  June,  July,  and  August;  and  a  few  days  in  September  and  De- 
cember. In  thi^  the  maximum  is,  August  10,  3  p.  m.,  98^;  minimum, 
February  3,  8  a.  m.,  6^,  while  at  11  p.  m.  of  the  previous  day  it  was  8^. 

The  only  record  of  rain-fall  within  the  basin  that  I  have  is  that  of 
Camp  Douglass,  which  is  given  in  one  of  the  foregoing  tables.  There 
is  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  snow,  which  materially 
lessens  the  value  of  this  columu,  so  far  as  the  winter  months  are  con- 
cerned. I  will  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  gives  for  the 
four  growing  mouths,  April,  May,  Juue^  and  July,  a  total  of  7.71  inches, 
which  is  but  0.37  above  my  estimate  in  my  last  report  of  the  general 
average  for  spring  and  summer. 

POBESTS. 

The  Wahsatch  Bange  is  covered  with  a  moderately  heavy  growth  of 
pines  and  firs,  but  these  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
mountains,  leaving  a  wide  border  along  the  base  uncovered.  The  Oquirrh 
Mountains,  the  range  west  of  Utah  Lake,  and  the  Promontory  also  con- 
tain considerable  quantities  of  pine  timber.  But  as  a  general  thing,  the 
timber  within  the  rim  of  the  basin,  south  of  the  Pacific  Kailroad,  is  small. 
On  some  of  the  ranges  north  a  better  quality  is  found,  but  it  is  not  very 
abundant  at  any  point.  In  regard  to  the  forest  growth  west  and  south- 
west of  the  lake,  I  know  very  little. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NOETHEEN  PAET  OP  SALT  LAKE  BASIN  AND  THE  SNAKE  ElVEE  PLAINS. 

Having  in  my  last  report  given  short  descriptions  of  the  principal 
valleys  of  Utah,  with  rough  estimates  of  their  arable  areas*^  \irilL  ^\^ 
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add  the  following  in  regard  to  the  small  section  ia  the  northern  part 
visited  the  past  season : 

Weber  Valley,  which  is  drained  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is 
sitmited  in  the  gap  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  made  by  the  river  in 
its  passage  through  them,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  valley  proper  begins  at  Weber  Station,  and  extends  west- 
ward to  the  Devil's  Gate,  a  distance  of  some  eleven  or  twelve  wiles, 
varying  in  width  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  two  miles.  The  land  is 
good,  and  most  of  it  can  easily  be  irrigated,  the  supply  of  water  being 
ample  for  this  purpose  throughout  the  growing  season.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  there  is  a  narrow  terrace  some  12 
or  15  feet  higher  than  the  bottoms,  and  four  or  five  miles  long  by  half 
a  mile  or  less  in  width.  The  mountains  on  the  south  side  have  some 
pine  timber  near  the  summit,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  valley  popu- 
lation, but,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  thisiregion,  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  mountains  on  the  north  side  are  mostly  destitute  of  timber 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  valley.  Grazing  is  tolerably  good  on 
the  foot-hills  and  mountain  slopes  to  the  south.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
crop  raised,  though  the  other  cereals,  even  some  varieties  of  Indian 
corn,  will  grow.  Such  fruits  as  apples,  cherries,  currants,  raspberries^ 
strawberries,  &c.,  can  be  produced. 

The  river,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  (June  1  to  9,)  was  quite  full,  being, 
at  the  point  where  the  estimated  measurement  \vas  made,  about  sixty 
feet  wide  and  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  flowing  quite  rapidly,  at  least 
four  miles  per  hour. 

Uintah  Valley  commences  just  below  the  mouth  of  Devil's  Gate  Caiion, 
and  is  in  fact  but  a  part  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  extending  up  into  a  bend 
of  the  mountains.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  broad  pathway  that  Weber 
Biver  has  cut  through  the  sloping  plain  of  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  con- 
tinues to  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  a  distance  of  some  nine  or  ten  miles, 
varying  in  width  from  a  half  to  two  miles,  and  all  susceptible  of  irriga- 
tion. The  fall  of  the  stream  through  this  valley  is  much  more  than 
would  be  supposed,  judging  it  by  the  eye,  being,  according  to  the  rail- 
road survey,  220  feet  in  the  ten  miles,  or  22  feet  to  the  mile,  which  shows 
that  the  water  can  be  carried  up  to  the  higher  terraces  which  lie  on  the 
south  side  near  Ogden.  The  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  this  point 
will  probably,  ere  long,  cause  irrigation  to  be  carried  on  here  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  than  at  present;  for  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  every 
spot  that  can  be  irrigated  will  become  .valuable  when  the  drawbacks  to 
its  settlement  are  removed. 

The  town  of  Ogden  is  situated  along  the  escarpment  of  a  terrace  some 
50  or  60  feet  high,  one  part  built  on  the  lower  level,  the  other  part  on 
the  upper  level.  The  soil  of  this  terrace  is  a  very  light  sandy  loam,  and 
when  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  will  produce  very  fine  veg- 
etables. The  tovi»n  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  water,  chiefly,  I 
believe,  from  Ogden  Creek,  which  crosses  the  plain  a  little  north  of  "this 
place. 

A  nnniher  of  shade-trees  ])lanted  along  the  streets  by  the  side  of 
the  ditches  have  grown  steadily,  until  now  some  are  over  one  foot  in 
diameter,  quite  thrifty,  and  furnishing  a  very  agreeable  shade  during 
the  hot  days  of  summer.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  trouble  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  growing  forest-trees  here  than  the  planting  and  ditching 
for  water,  and  this  need  not  be  supplied  after  they  have  had  a  firm  and 
vigorous  growth  for  three  or  four  years.  The  cotton-wood,  mulberry, 
locust,  (2)8eu(la€acia,)  Lombardy  poplar,  willow,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties can  be  raised  without  difficulty.    I  noticed  in  Salt  Lake  City  locust. 
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ailauthus,  and  walnut  growing  finely  near  the  ditches.  Whether  the 
hard  woods,  such  as  white-oak,  hickory,  beech,  &c.,  could  be  grown  to 
a  size  that  would  make  them  valuable  is  not  known,  but  certainly  it  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  the  citizens  or  the  territorial  authori- 
ties to  make  a  thorough  experiment. 

It  may  appear  absurd  to  say  that  after  you  once  enter  upon  the  plains 
going  west,  you  cannot  find  sufiicient  hard  wood  in  that  portion  of  the 
Uuited  States  lying  between  there  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  make  an 
ax-helve.  Yet  this  is  no  great  exaggeration.  Gro  jnto  the  wagon-shops 
of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  and  ask  the  workmen  there  to  tell 
you  where  they  procure  the  timber  for  their  hubs,  spokes,  fellies, 
tongues,  axles,  &c.,  and  they  will  tell  you  from  the  East.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  here,  or  at  least  in  Oregon,  "an  abundance  of  suitable  timber 
for  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  could  be  obtained,  but  the 
oak  and  ash  is  not  used,  as  it  is  unfit  on  account  of  its  want  of  tenacity 
or  "brashness.''  Traverse  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  Mon- 
tana to  the  Mexican  line,  and  this  will  be  found  true  without  any  excep- 
tions. The  climate  is  incompatible  with  the  production  of  such  wood 
when  left  to  the  supply  of  moisture  nature  gives.  What  difference  a 
more  abundant  supply  would  have  I  am  not  able  to  say;  and  though  £ 
have  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  production  of  timber  adapted  to 
these  purposes,  yet  it  should  only  be  admitted  after  a  fair  and  thorough 
trial  had  been  made. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  the  General  Government,  under  either 
the  Agricultural  Department,  Commissioner  of  the  Land-Office,  or 
commanders  of  military  posts,  to  make  a  trial  in  this  direction  at  one  or 
two  important  points  in  the  West ;  for,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  assertion 
made— and  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  misrepresent,  but  have  made 
the  statement  after  a  somewhat  careful  inquiry — it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  that  section  of  our  country. 

From  Ogden  the  level  bottoms  or  lake-shore  lands  spread  out  north 
and  west,  forming  a  triangular  area.  Westward  to  the  lake-shore  is 
about  twelve  miles,  and  north  to  the  ^^Hot  Springs"  about  the  same 
distiince.  At  this  latt^er  point  the  arm  of  Bear  Biver  Bay  and  a  spur 
of  the  mountain  approach  quite  near  each  other,  rendering  the  shore- 
level  narrow. .  This  triangular  area  contains  about  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  is  rich  and  productive.  Already  a  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied 
and  under  cultivation,  and^  although  not  farmed  with  that  care  required 
to  bring  forth  its  strength,  yields  remunerative  crops.  And  notwith- 
standing the  soil  is  a  loose,  sandy  loam,  which  would  seem  to  render  it 
permeable  by  the  extremely  brackish  water  of  the  lake,  yet  where  not 
absolutely  covered  with  saline  incrustations,  this  part  of  the  shore-level 
can  be  cultivated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  water's  edge.  Even 
the  tongues  of  land  which  run  in  between  the  heavy  saline  deposits 
make  very  good  farming  land  when  irrigated.  Ou  some  of  these  there 
are  already  considerable  settlements,  from  one  of  which  we  procured  our 
vegetables  and  a  supply  of  excellent  strawberries  while  encamped  near 
the  Hot  Springs,  where  we  remained  three  days  waiting  for  some  mem- 
bers of  the  party. 

Not  only  do  the  cereals — including  a  tolerably  fair  variety  of  corn — 
grow  well  here,  but  fruits  also,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
cherries,  grapes,  currants,  strawberries,  &;c.,  can  be  raised  in  abund- 
ance and  with  comparative  ease,  the  only  drawback  being  occasional 
untimely  frosts  and  the  truly  "  hateful  grasshopi)er." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  old  settlers  that  the  climate  U  ^»ik$^- 
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ally  growiuf^  nuldor.  They  found  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that  when 
first  settled  it  was  almost  impossible  to  mature  the  tenderer  fruits,  as 
peaches  3  whereas,  at  present,  they  experience  but  little  difficulty  in  this 
respect.  But  this  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  strength 
acquired  by  the  trees  by  age,  and  to  a  partial  acclimation.  And  the 
same  thing  is  doubtless  true  here  that  has  been  found  true  in  Califor- 
nia, that  while  the  trees  are  young  they  require  much  more  irrigation' 
than  after  they  have  come  into  bearing;  and  depriving  them  of  water 
I)robably  renders  th^  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  frost.  It  has  been 
ascertained  in  California  that  orchards  and  vineyards  produce  |l>etter 
fruit  and  more  certain  crops  without  irrigation,  after  they  have  come 
into  bearing,  than  with  it;  hence  the  practice  of  watering  them  is  being 
generally  abandoned. 

From  the  Hot  Springs  to  Brigham  City  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
arable  land,  which,  though  ascending  toward  the  mountains  on  the  east, 
and  being  somewhat  broken  and  irregular,  yet  can  nearly  all  be  irrigated 
from  the  little  streams  which  flow  clown  from  the  mountain.  The  soil 
is  quite  good,  and  appears  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  cereals  and 
grass.  Advancing  northward  toward  Brigham  City,  the  area  widens  as 
the  shore-line  of  the  bay  bends  westward. 

Around  Corinne,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Biver,  and  at  the  termination 
of  Malade  \^  alley,  is  a  broad,  level  expanse,  probably  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  wide  east  and  west  by  fifteen  miles  long  north  and  south.  On 
this  area  there  are  some  considerable  tracts  crusted  over  with  saline  or 
alkaline  deposits.  A  portion  of  the  area  east  of  the  river,  which  is  much 
less  than  that  on  the  west  side,  can  be  irrigated  from  Box-Elder  Creek, 
which  comes  down  from  the  northeast  through  Box-Elder  Canon.  As 
suggested  in  a  former  report,  from  information  received,  for  at  that  time 
1  had  not  visited  this  valley,  the  level  area  around  Corinne  might  be 
irrigated  from  Bear  Kiver  by  commencing  a  canal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
caiion  where  the  river  bursts  through  the  hills.  A  move  is  now  on  foot 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  obtain 
a  grant  of  land  in  aid  thereof.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  land  which 
can  be  redeemed  by  such  a  canal,  but  I  judge  not  less  than  50,000  acres, 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  75,000  acres.  I  crossed  this  tract  the  past 
season  in  both  directions,  and  although  there  are  some  strongly  alkaline 
spots,  yet  I  believe  there  are  none  but  which  may  ultimately  be  i)urg^ 
and  rendered  productive;  and  if  properly  irrigated  the  entire  area  may 
be  rendered  excellent  agricultural  lauds*  West  of  this,  as  we  near  the 
Promontory,  there  is  an  area  of  considerable  breadth  as  desolate  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  portion  which  is  not  covered  with  white  incrusta- 
tions looks  as  though  it  had  been  swept  over  by  a  flood  of  some  scalding 
chemical  which  had  the  power  to  annihilate  every  germ  of  vegetable 
life.  I  see  no  means  of  redeeming  this  gloomy  desert  belt,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  somewhere  here  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
source  of  this  baline  matter,  so  that  even  if  there  wa«  water  to  irrigate 
it,  it  could  not  be  purged  of  this  matter  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  fidr 
agricultural  purposes. 

All  that  portion  of  Utah  north  of  Salt  Lake  and  west  of  Malade  Val- 
ley, so  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  generally  barren,  with  no  apparent  means 
of  irrigating  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  produce  any  useful  crops. 
Whether  artesian  wells  would  prove  a  success  her©  or  not  I  do  not 
know ;  but  unless  water  cau  be  obtained  by  this  means,  most  of  this 
section  is  doomed  to  sterility  until  some  natural  change  shall  produce  a 
large  annual  rain  precipitation. 

Malade  Valley,  from  the  point  where  it  connects  with  Bear  Biver 
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Valley  northward,  is  some  twenty-five  miles  long  and  has  an  average 
width  of  six  or  seven  miles.  It  is  quite  fertile  and  tolerably  well  grassed 
over,  affording  excellent  pasturage.  Stock-raising  end  tlie  dairy  busi- 
ness ap[)ear  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  the  settlements  that  have 
been  made  here.  Malade  River,  together  with  the  little  rills  which  flow 
down  fi'om  the  elevated  ridges  on  each  side,  will  probably  be  sufficient 
to  irrigate  most  of  the  level  land.  There  is  one  point  near  the  upper 
end  of  this  valley  where  the  cattle  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  fatal  disease, 
arising  from  some  local  cause.  Whether  this  is  permanently  the  case 
or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  noticed,  in  passing  through  this  part  of  the 
valley,  quite  a  number  of  dead  cattle,  and  understood  that  ox-teams 
stopping  here  for  a  short  time  have  sometimes  suffered  severely,  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  this.  But  even  if  this  information  is  correct  it  is  limited  in 
area  and  does  not  apply  to  tJie  greater  portion  of  the  valley,  esi>ecially 
the  lower  half. 

PROM  SALT  LAKB  TO  SOUTHERN  MONTANA. 

From  the  point  where  we  left  Salt  Lake  until  we  reached  the  south- 
ern boundary  line  of  Montana,  I  shall  confine  my  notes  on  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  this  section  to  th^  immediate  line  of  our  route,  as  I 
obtained  but  very  little  information  respecting  the  country  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  And  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  my  original 
field-notes,  which  were  generally  written  while  the  sections  described 
were  in  view. 

Leaving  our  camp  near  the  Hot  Springs,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Og- 
den,  for  the  first  five  or  six  miles  we  traveled  up  the  level  shore  of  the 
bay,  which,  until  we  pass  Willard  City  for  a  mile  or  two,  is  tolerably 
well  settled.  About  Willard  City  the  ground  rises  somewhat,  and  is 
more  uneven  and  bouldery  than  usual  in  this  valley.  There  are  some 
good  farms  here,  which  slope  off  below  the  town  towaixl  the  bay.  A 
plain,  generally  level,  extends  around  the  curved  shore-line  of  the  bay, 
from  our  last  camp  to  a  point  some  distance  west  of  Corinne,  in  a  direct 
line,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles.  Some  areas  near  the  bay  and  in 
the  northwest  part  near  Corinne,  and  one  spot  immediately  west  of 
Brigham  covered  with  wMte  saline  incrustations  were  glittering  in  the 
clear  sunshine  as  we  passed.  The  mountains  sweep  around  this  area  in 
a  somewhat  semicircular  form,  gashed  here  and  there  by  com  j>lete  or  partial 
caiions.  The  hills  on  the  north  and  northeast  are  beautifully  rounded, 
smooth,  and  covered  over  evenly  with  grass  and  artemisia^  here  and  there 
interrupted  by  little  thickets  of  green  bushes  or  areas  of  yellow  com- 
posite flowers. 

Brigham  City,  a  small  town  of  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  Box  Elder  Caiion,  on  a  ridge  or  terrace  con- 
siderably elevated,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  sandy  soil  mixed 
with  coarse  gravel,  and  covered,  where  not  in  cultivation,  with  arte- 
misia.  As  we  passed  over  this  terrace,  which  is  probably  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  shore-level,  I  noticed  irrigating  ditches  traversing  it  in 
various  directions ;  the  water  is  probably  brought  from  Box  Elder  Creek. 
Here,  turning  suddenly  around  a  long,  elevated,  and  smooth  terrace,  we 
enter  Box  ElderCaiion,  which  extends  through  the  mountain,  in  a  north- 
east direction.  Ere  we  descended  to  the  level  of  the  creek  behind  this 
terrace  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  country  over  which  we  had  passed. 
Looking  back  we  could  see  the  entire  Salt  Lake  Valley  spread  out  be- 
fore us  as  a  grand  panorama* 
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The  sides  of  the  caiion  coDsist  mostly  of  high,  steep,  but  smooth 
rounded  hills,  with  occasional  spots  where  the  rocks  jut  out  from  the 
surface.  It  is  quite  tortuous  and  narrow,  affording  only  space  for  a 
wagon-road.  The  creek  rushes  through  it  with  considerable  impetu- 
osity, and  although  rather  small  sends  down  water  sufficient  to  irri^te 
a  large  area  of  land  if  properly  husbanded.  The  ascent  is  somewhat 
rapid,  being  nearly  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile.  After  moving  up  it 
for  seven  or  eiglit  miles  we  reach  a  beautiful  little  park,  nestling  cozily 
amid  the  mountains  which  surround  it  on  every  side ;  for  by  the  time 
we  reach  this  point  the  hills  have  grown  into  mountains.  This  park, 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Hayden,  we  named  Box  Elder 
Park,  is  nearly  1,(K)0  feet  above  the  level  of  Salt  Lake ;  is  somewhat 
circular  in  shape,  its  longest  diameter  about  four  miles  and  its  shortest 
about  three.  It  contains  an  area  of  some  ten  or  twelve  square  miles, 
most  of  which  can  bo  irrigated  from  the  streams  that  traverse  it.  It 
has  three  ditferent  levels,  the  upper  terrace,  which  embraces  the  larger 
portion,  being  some  60  or  70  feet  above  the  next,  which  lies  along  the 
west  side,  and  along  the  border  of  which,  some  80  or  90  fe«t  lower,  runs 
Box  Elder  Creek.  Most  of  the  water  at  present  used  for  irrigating  the 
upper  and  chief  area  comes  from  a  very  large  spring  in  the  southwest 
corner,  and  is  carried  round  three  sides.  Here  is  the  little  village  of 
Copenhagen,  containing  some  forty  or  fifty  families,  mostly  Danes. 
There  are  two  saw-mills,  which  are  furnished  with  logs  chiefly  from  the 
mountains  that  lie  to  the  southeast.  Fir  and  pine  are  the  only  kinds 
of  timber  obtained,  except  an  occasional  asi>en.  The  lofty  hills  to  the 
south,  which  rest  against  a  background  of  rugged  mountains,  are  as 
smooth  as  a  carpet,  green  throughout,  varied  only  with  light  and  dark 
sliades,  with  here  and  there  a  tinge  of  brown,  which  fades  insensibly 
into  a  beautiful  green.  Not  a  tree  and  scarcely  a  bush  is  to  be  seen 
upon  them.  To  the  southwest  the  sharper  lines  and  crests  of  the  ridges, 
as  they  extend  down  into  the  valley,  show  a  little  more  of  the  mountain 
•feature.  They  are  also  covered  with  the  same  green  cari)eting,  with 
•darker  shades,  and  patches  of  shrubs  and  bushes  scattered  over  the 
steep  slopes.  Still  farther  toward  the  west  the  hills  grow  higher  and 
•more  rugged,  with  8hari>er  outlines,  while  behind  them  a  loftier  range 
of  rugged,  snow-capped  mountains  shoots  up,  its  peaks  bristling  with 
firs  and  pines.  I  mention  these  facts  as  showing  a  very  striking  feature 
•of  this  region,  to  wit,  the  general  absence  of  timber  or  arborescent  veg- 
etation of  any  kind  on  the  smooth  and  rounded  hills  and  ridges,  while 
ruggedness,  as  a  general  thing,  is  accompanied  with  forest  growth. 

Passing  up  through  a  narrow,  but  not  rough  canon,  for  a  mile  or  two, 
we  enter^  another  little  park  of  small  dimensions,  and  apparently  with- 
out any  constant  running  stream  to  supply  it  with  water  for  inigating 
purposes.  I  saw  quite  a  number  of  cattle  grazing  here,  but  there  is  no 
settlement. 

Moving  round  to  the  northeast  through  a  narrow,  winding  valley,  over 
some  smooth,  rolling  ridges,  we  entered  another  little  basin  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  wide  and  three  miles  long,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
large  pond  of  clear  water.  Here  we  saw  a  flock  of  sheep,  numbering 
about  four  thousand,  which  had  been  driven  from  some  distance  south 
in  order  to  find  pasturage,  which  here  is  good.  The  margins  of  this  lit- 
tle sheet  of  water  appeared  to  be  the  general  meeting-point  for  all  the 
snakes  of  this  region.  A  few  miles'  travel  through  a  narrow,  tortuous 
defile  brought  us  in  sight  of  Cache  Valley. 

The  short  notice  given  of  this  important  valley  in  my  report  of  last 
year^  although  wholly  from  information  received,  was  very  nearly  correct, 
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varying  slightly  in  the  dimensions  only.  It  lies  north  and  south,  a 
portion  being  iu  Utah  and  a  portion  in  Idaho,  though  the  boundary 
between  these  two  territories  does  not  appear  to  be  well  known  in  this  sec- 
tion. Its  length,  north  and  south,  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  width 
from  three  to  twelve,  averaging  about  seven  or  eight.  It  is  well  watered 
on  the  east  side  by  numerous  creeks  which  rush  down  from  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountains ;  the  northwest  portion  is  traversed  by  Bear  River. 
Beginning  at  the  south  end  and  moving  northward  along  the  east  side 
we  arrive  at  these  streams  in  the  following  order :  Little  Bear  (or  Muddy) 
River;  eight  miles  farther.  Blacksmith's  Fork;  one  mile  farther,  Spring 
Creek ;  two  and  a  half  miles  farther,  Logan's  Fork ;  eight  miles  farther. 
Summit  Creek ;  seven  miles  farther,  High  Creek ;  eight  miles  farther, 
Cub  Creek;  then  turning  northwest,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  we 
reach  Bear  River.  Along  the  road,  where  it  crosses  these  streams, 
there  is  generally  a  little  village,  the  entire  valley  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  some  four  or  live  thousand.  Logan  and  Smithfield  are  thei>rin- 
cipal  vilages. 

A  little  south  of  Logan,  Brigham  Young,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
was  having  inclosed  a  considerable  area  of  land  for  grazing  purposes, 
where  he  is  introducing  some  improved  stock,  chiefly  Devonshire. 
Some  of  the  village  wards  also  have  land  here,  which  they  are  inclos- 
ing for  stock-raising.  Each  town  has  one  or  more  herds  of  cows,  which 
are  daily  driven  to  the  pasture  by  a  herder,  who  has  charge  of  them ; 
for  example,  Logan  has  two  herds,  amounting  to  about  500 ;  Providence, 
one  of  275 ;  Millville,  one  of  200 ;  and  Smithfleld,  one  of  300.  The 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  is  not  large,  not  exceeding  one-sixth  of 
the  area  of  the  valley;  but  this  is  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  stock- 
raising  is  the  principal  business,  the  valley  afibrding,  especially  in  the 
northern  part,  some  excellent  grazing  fields.  Wheat  is  the  chief  crop 
raised,  the  variety  usually  sown  being  what  is^  called  the  Taos  wheat ; 
club  wheat  is  also  used,  but  appears  to  require  richer  soil  and  more 
water  than  the  Taos  variety,  hence  it  is  not  generally  cultivated.  I 
noticed  some  Indian  corn  growing,  but  the  climate  is  rather  too  cold  for 
it.  No  fruit-trees,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  have  yet  come  into  bear- 
ing, though  a  number  of  apple-trees,  and  some  pear,  plum,  and  peach 
trees  have  been  planted.  Gooseberries  and  currants  appear  to  grow 
well  and  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit ;  the  native  currants,  when 
transplanted  and  cultivated,  make  fine,  large  bushes,  and  bear  abundant 
crops.  Oats,  barley,  and  the  hardier  vegetables  can  be  grown  without 
difliculty. 

But  a  serious  drawback  to  agricultural  progress  in  this  valley  is  the 
grasshopper  scourge.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  lower  half  of  the 
valley  was  literally  swarming  with  the  Calopienus  apretusy  or  "  hateful 
grasshopper.''  Nor  was  this  the  only  insect  pest  with  which  the  farmers 
of  this  valley  seem  to  be  troubled ;  for  throughout  its  entire  length,  the 
bushes  and  bunches  of  grass  were  often  seen  covered  with  "  locusts," 
probably  a  variety  of  the  Cicada  septemdecem.  I  noticed  these  insects 
so  abundant  in  some  places  that  hundreds  could  have  been  gathered 
from  a  single  bush  or  bunch  of  rye-grass.  In  the  northern  part  we  also 
encounter^  the  large  brown  ^'  cricket,"  Aiuibrtis  simplex^  in  immense 
numbers. 

Bear  River  is  situated  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  which  it  has  cut  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  northeast  to 
southwest.  As  this  stream  affords  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  if  a 
canal  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  long  was  constructed  to  draw  off 
its  water,  a  large  are^i.  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  y^VL«^  ^  ^>kvs2«^Si 
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without  small  streams,  might  be  irrigated,  and  probably  as  mnch  as 
100,000  acres  added  to  the  cultivable  area.  Timber  in  abundance  can 
be  obtained  in  the  mountains  to  the  east,  and  good  building-stone  can 
be  obtained  near  Logan. 

In  passing  from  this  valley  northward  to  Marsh  Valley,  we  cross  the 
divide  between  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  and  the  Snake  liiver  Basin,  yet  the 
dividing  water-shed  does  not  appear  to  interrupt  the  north  and  south 
direction  of  the  ridges  or  valleys,  and  we  only  knew  we  were  crossing 
the  divide  by  noticing,  after  ])assing over  alow,  broad,  transverse  ridge, 
running  from  the  mountains  on  the  east  to  those  on  the  west,  that  the 
direction  of  the  water  had  changed.  From  this  point  to  Carpenter's 
Stage  Station,  on  Marsh  Creek,  (a  tributary  of  Port  Neuf  River,)  for 
most  of  the  way  we  passed  through  narrow  valleys,  and  over  low,*  smooth, 
rounded  ridges,  generally  covered  with  artemisia^  and  without  water 
sufficient  for  irrigating  even  the  small  areas  sufficiently  level  for  culti- 
vation. 

Marsh  Valley  is  but  a  small  opening,  being  about  one  mile  wide  and 
four  or  five  miles  long.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  sward  of  ricli  nutri- 
tious grass,  and  will  afford  a  gooil  grazing  field  for  a  small  herd.  Some 
two  or  three  families  reside  here,  but  more  on  account  of  the  business 
resulting  from  the  travel  that  passes  here  than  for  the  purpose  of  farm- 
ing or  stock-raising. 

From  Marsh  Valley  to  the  Port  Neuf,  the  country  is  rolling  and  broken, 
but  not  rugged,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  rounded  hills  and  short 
ridges,  which  are  smooth,  without  trees  of  any  kind,  and  mostly  covered 
with  a  scattering  growth  of  stunted  artetnism.  Ilere  and  there  the 
dark  basaltic  rocks  show  themselves  above  the  surface. 

The  valley  of  the  Port  Neuf  is  a  narrow  winding  caiion,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  level  surface  consisting  of  a  bed  of  columnar  basalt.  At 
one  or  two  points  there  are  small  openings  sufficient  for  one  or  two  small 
farms;  but  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  of  no  value  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.    This  valley  opens  into  the  broad  Sntike  River  Plain. 

As  I  shall  reserve  the  discussion  of  the  agricultural  capacity  of  this 
broad  plain  for  a  future  report.  I  will  continue  the  notes  of  our  immedi- 
ate route,  simply  stating  at  the  end  my  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  eas- 
tern portion  of  it. 

Leaving  the  banks  of  the. Port  Neuf  we  struck  across  the  plains  to 
Ross's  Fork..  The  plains  are  broad  and  generally  level,  and  very  dry. 
Between  these  two  points  there  is  but  one  small  stream;  therefore, 
unless  water  can  be  brought  from  Snake  River,  which  is  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  distant,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  chance  to  irrigate  it. 
The  mountains  to  the  right  recede  from  our  road  as  we  move  north,  so 
that  the  streams  would  be  compelled  to  fiow  a  considerable  distance 
over  the  dry  plains.  At  this  point  the  three  prominent  and  somewhat 
noted  buttery  which  lie  far  to  the  northwest,  come  into  view,  and  fer 
beyond  them  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Salmon  River  Range  can  be  dimly 
seen. 

The  soil  of  this  part  of  the  plain  is  good,  and  only  needs  water  to  ren- 
der it  very  productive  and  excellent  farming  land.  Ross's  Creek  is  a 
swift-running  stream  some  20  or  30  feet  wide,  and  affords  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate  some  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of  land.  At  the  In 
dian  agency  which  is  established  here  some  attempts  in  this  direction 
have  l^en  made,  which  I  believe  have  been  attended  with  success. 

As  seen  from  the  \mi\t  where  the  road  crosses  this  stream,  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  and  west  is  mostly  an  open,  level  plain.    To  the  east 
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are  high,  smooth,  androuDded  foot-hills,  behind  which  arise  loftier  mount- 
ains, from  which  the  snow  had  not  disappeared  at  the  time  of  oar  visit. 

From  here  we  moved  northeast  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  to  Fort 
Hall,  not  the  old  Fort  Hall  of  the  maps,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Snake  River,  but  the  new  fort  built  east  of  the  river,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  old  locality.  Traveling  up  the  little  stream  for  five  or  six 
miles  we  found  it  somewhat  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  hills,  yet  here 
and  there  affording  small  areas  of  level  bottom-land  covered  with  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  grass.  The  rest  of  the  distance,  some  eight  or  ten 
miles,  was  taken  up  in  ascending  and  descending  the  lofty  foot-hill  we 
had  to  cross  to  reach  the  fort.  Here  we  had  one  of  the  finest  exhibi- 
tions I  had  seen  of  those  smooth,  peculiar  hills  which  look  so  much 
like  the  folds  in  a  lady's  dress.  This  comparison  may  appear  somewhat 
ludicrous ;  but  while  gazing  from  the  summit  of  this  ridge  on  the  end- 
less succession  of  the  smooth,  grassy  ri<lges  and  hills  piled  and  rolled 
together  to  form  the  large  ridge,  distance  giving  the  grassy  covering 
the  appearance  of  velvet  or  silk,  the  colors  of  the  folds  varying  as  if  by 
the  ditterence  in  reflection  of  the  light,  the  resemblance  to  the  folds  of 
rich  cloth  was  more  than  simply  fancy.  Over  an  area  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  square  miles  I  saw  but  three  or  four  trees,  standing  as  lonely 
remnants  of  the  forests  which  once  doubtless  covered  this  entire  area. 
It  is  evident  that  these  hills  and  ridges  were  once  rugged,  and  that  by 
the  action  of  water,  snow,  ice,  &c.,  the  rocks  have  gradually  been  worn 
down  until  the  surface  has  been  covered  with  the  triturated  dSbriSj  thus 
giving  it  the  present  smooth  appearance.  That  these  rugged  spots 
which  remain  are  covered  with  forests  is  evident  to  all  who  have  travr 
eled  over  the  Kocky  Mountain  region ;  and  I  think  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  these  now  smooth  ridges,  before  their  former 
ruggedness  was  worn  down,  were  also  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
fir.  Here  I  also  observed  that  there  was  presented  in  a  marked  degree 
that  peculiar  arrangement  of  colors  belonging  to  elevated  regions;  one 
side  and  the  top  of  each  of  the  descending  ridges  being  pale-green  or 
gray,  while  the  other  side  or  part  of  it  was  of  a  deep  grassy-green. 
These  variations  tell  us  very  plainly  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winter  winds;  for  the  greener  spots  mark  the . place  where  the  snow 
lay  the  longest,  showing  thereby  that  they  are  on  the  side  opposite  that 
from  which  the  wind  came. 

Fort  Hall  is  situated  among  the  mountain  foot-hills  on  a  little  stream 
that  makes  its  way  northwest  to  Snake  Eiver.  A  small  area  of  ground 
may  be  irrigated  around  it,  probably  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
acres.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  post  are  making  some  experiments 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  though  laboring  under  many  dis- 
advantages, the  vegetables  and  cereals  I  saw  growing  there  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  indicate  that  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
pease  can  be  produced  without  any  serious  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  climate. 

The  dryness  of  the  air  was  found  to  be  very  great  here,  the  difference 
between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  reaching,  in  some  cases,  34^,  and  stand- 
ing generally  each  day  during  our  stay  at  from  25^  to  28o.  During  the 
middle  portion  of  the  day  we  found  the  rays  of  the  sun  hot  and  oppress- 
ive when  there  was  no  breeze  blowing. 

As  a  general  thing  timber  is  scarce  throughout  this  entire  region, 
that  of  value  for  lumber  being  found  only  on  those  mountains  whose 
summits  are  covered  with  snow  all  or  a  great  part  of  the  summer. 
And  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  whole  Kocky  Mountain  belt,  when  the 
forest  is  once  destroyed  it  is  never  restored.    Most  of  tli^  b^%»\»\»sss^^\^ 
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used  in  the  buildings  at  the  fort,  as  I  am  informed  by  Captain  Wilson, 
the  polite  officer  in  charge  of  the  fort,  was  brought  from  Truckee,  Cali- 
Ibrnia,  and  most  of  the  other  sawed  lumber  from  Corinne.  About  fifteen 
miles  to  the  southeast  some  tolerably  good  pine  and  fir  timber  can  be 
obtained  in  the  mountains. 

Leaving  the  fort  we  traveled  northwest  down  the  valley  for  a  few 
miles,  to  where  it  opens  into  the  Snake  River  Plain.  This  plain  on  the 
•east  side  of  the  river  is  here  somewhat  interrupted  by  sand  dunes, 
which  have  been  piled  up  by  the  wind,  reminding  one  very  much  of 
those  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  little  east  of  Chi- 
cago. Some  of  these  were  of  considerable  size,  some  entirely  bare,  but 
as  a  general  thing  they  were  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  such 
plants  as  covered  the  surrounding  plain. 

Blackfoot  Fork,  which  comes  in  here  from  the  northeast,  at  the  time 
we  crossed  it  contained  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  sufficient  to 
imgate  several  thousand  a<;res  of  the  level  plain  through  which  it  runs. 
At  this  point  it  is  some  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  width,  and  averaged 
about  three  feet  in  depth,  but  on  my  return,  a  month  later,  the  volume 
of  wat^r  had  decreased  at  least  one-iialf.  The  hills  to  our  right  showed 
very  distinctly  the  directi6n  and  force  of  the  wind,  which  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  must  be  quite  severe.  The  mountains  to  the  east 
recede,  and  appear  to  be  lower  than  those  farther  south. 

After  crossing  this  streatti  we  entered  upon  a  broad,  open  plain,  which 
is  an  almost  uninterrupted  level,  covered  with  grass  and  sage-bushes. 
Eleven  miles  brought  us  to  a  small  stream  called  Sandy  Creek,  which 
runs  in  from  the  northeast.  On  eaeh  side  of  it,  for  a  short  distance,  are 
heavy  accumulations  of  sand,  which  have  been  blown  or  washed  into 
rounded  ridges  and  gradually  flattened.  Yet  these  sandy  points  are 
mostly  covered  with  ranker  vegetation  than  the  surrounding  level.  The 
hills  to  our  right,  while  receding  from  our  course,  decreased  in  height, 
sending  downward  toward  the  west  long,  smooth  slopes  furrowed  with 
shallow  ravines,  often  so  regular  and  straight  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
"  lands''  in  the  wheat-fields  of  Pennsylvania.  But  all  around,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  treeless  mountains,  hills,  and  plain,  bare,  with- 
out a  grove  beneath  which  a  shelter  might  be  found  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  nothing  to  remind  us  of  arborescept  vegetation  except  the  little 
fringe  of  willows  and  cotton-woods  that  marked  to  our  left  the  course 
of  Suake  River. 

From  Sandy  Creek  to  Taylor's  Bridge,  at  the  crossing  of  Snake  River, 
the  broad,  level  bottom  is  composed  of  a  rich  sandy  loam  that  needs  but 
the  addition  of  water  to  render  it  most  excellent  farming  land.  This 
bottom,  on  the  east  side,  is  some  six  or  eight  miles  wide,  and  stands  at 
a  very  moderate  height  above  the  ordinary  water-level  of  the*  river.  It 
is  flanked  on  the  east  by  a  terrace  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
bottom. 

At  the  time  we  crossed  the  river,  going  north,  it  was  quite  full,  and 
rushed  madly  through  and  over  the  basaltic  rocks  that  at  this  point  line 
its  channel.  The  average  width  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  yards, 
and  the  average  volume  of  water  it  sends  down  is  probably  3  feet 
deep  by  400  feet  wide,  running  at  the  rate  of  4  feet  per  second,  making 
4,800  cubic  feet  per  second.  At  the  time  we  first  crossed  it,  (June  24,) 
the  volume  of  water  was  more  than  double  this,  but  on  my  return,  nearly 
a  month  later,  it  did  not  exceed  the  estimate  I  have  given.  This  amount 
of  water  will  inigate  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles  of  land  sufficiently 
for  ordinary  crops,  such  as  the  cereals.  And  as  the  general  level  is  not 
far  above  the  average  water-level,  the  canals  need  not  be  of  very  great 
}ei}gth^  and  therefore  the  water  that  returns  to  the  channel  can  be  used 
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again  and  again,  thus  increasing  tbearea  that  may  be  rendered  product- 
ive by  it. 

From  this  point  we  could  see  the  sharp  granite  spires  of  the  Three  Tetons, 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  northeast,  standing  like  grim  sentinels, 
guarding  the  broad  desert  plain  that  surrounds  their  base.  While 
encamped  near  the  bridge,  quite  a  rain-storm  came  up  from  the  southeast. 
A  few  short,  stunted  cedars,  of  considerable  size,  grow  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream  wherever  the  basaltic  rocks  come  to  the  surface. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  returning  wagons  we  met  from  day  to 
day,  the  freight  from  Corinne  to  Montana  must  be  large,  but  much  of 
this  business  will  be  cut  off  when  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  is 
finished.  Yet  I  think  a  railroad  from  Helena  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  would 
ultimately  pay ;  for  if  Snake  River  Valley  was  irrigated,  as  it  might  be,  it 
would  support  a  largo  i>bpulation,  and  such  a  road  would  give  Montana, 
and  all  this  region,  the  advantage  of  both  roads,  thus  bringing  them  in 
competition. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  we  moved  up  the  west  side  over  the  margin 
of  the  broad  plain,  which  here  spreads  out  to  the  west  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  apparently  as  level  as  a  floor.  The  soil  is  good,  aftd  the  sur- 
face is  pretty  well  covered  with  a  mixed  vegetation,  but  nothing  larger 
than  sage-bushes.  As  we  moved  northward,  the  mountains,  which  for 
a  day  or  two  had  been  dimly  visible  in  front  of  us,  began  to  loom  up  in 
formidable  proportions,  and,  when  we  rejiched  Market  Lake,  appeared 
to  sweep  around  us  in  a  semicircle,  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  east  we  noticed  two 
large  buttes  rising  up  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  having  much 
the  appearance  of  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  they  probably 
are,  as  this  entire  region  seems  to  be  underlaid  with  basalt.  But  on 
this  point  full  information  will  doubtless  be  found  in  Professor  Hayden's 
report,  to  which  this  is  appended.  The  three  buttes  seen  to  our  left  at 
Ross's  Fork  were  now  distinctly  visible  to  the  southwest.  The  entire 
width  of  Snake  River  Plain,  along  this  portion  of  it,  measuring  east  and 
west,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  is  about  eighty  miles.  The  river  evi- 
dently overflows  a  portion  of  the  plain  here  when  there  is  a  flqod,  and  the 
water  which  is  left  in  the  depressions  forms  the  lakes,  as  they  are  called, 
but  which  are  really  but  large  ponds.  Market  Lake  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  following  circumstance :  Formerly,  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  buffalo,  deer,  antelope,  and  other  species  of 
game  were  accustomed  to  congregate  here  probably  on  account  of  saline 
matter  deposited  5  and  the  hunters,  when  they  found  game  scarce  in 
other  sections,  would  remark  to  each  other,  "  Let  us  go  to  the  market." 
Tliere  is  now  a  stage-station  here,  around  which  I  noticed  a  large  herd 
of  cattle  grazing,  while  at  some  distance  out  on  the  plain  a  number  of 
antelopes  could  be  seen  quietly  feeding. 

Soon  after  we  had  pitched  our  tents,  the  mosquitoes  began  to  appear 
in  vast  swarms,  and  before  sunset  the  numbers  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  air  was  almost  black  with  them,  but  soon  after  night- 
fall all  had  disappeared.  * 

Here  we  left  the  river  and  struck  northward  across  the  plains  for  the 
mountains.  After  traveling  two  or  three  miles  we  entered  upon  a  broad, 
rough,  slightly  elevated  ridge,  composed  of  broken  basalt,  which  has 
been  elevated  above  the  general  level.  This  broad  ridge,  which  does 
not  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet,  covers  an  area  of 
about  ten  miles  square,  and,  as  there  is  no  means  of  bringing  water  upon 
it,  it  must  remain  unfit  for  cultivation.  It  is  covered  throughout  with  a 
scattering  growth  of  gnarled  sage-bushes. 
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After  leaviug  this  vre  entered  upon  a  dry  desert  trac^  but  sparsely 
covered  with  stunted  artemisia.  The  sand  in  some  places  was  very  deep, 
and  caused  the  wagons  to  drag  heavily.  This  continued  until  we  reached 
Kanias  Creek,  and  even  there  the  sand  is  often  deep,  and  in  some  places 
cast  up  in  long,  low,  rolling  ridges.  A  few  cotton- woods  remain  on  the 
bank  of  this  stream,  but  the  bordering  country  has  the  most  barren  as- 
spect  of  any  that  we  have  seen.  From  this  point  to  the  mountains, 
some  twenty-five  miles  distant,  which  form  the  dividing  line  between 
Idaho  and  Montana,  the  character  of  the  country  was  much  the  same  as 
that  just  described. 

As  we  come  near  the  foot  of  the  range,  the  land  begins  to  rise  gnidually, 
and  is  much  better  grassed  than  that  we  had  passed  over  during  the 
two  previous  days,  and  the  occasional  little  streams  that  flow  down  will 
afford  a  means  of  irrigating  small  areas.  But  I  think  the  climate  is 
quite  severe,  and  that  only  the  hardiest  cereals  and  vegetables  can  be 
grown ;  but  as  there  are  no  settlements  here,  no  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  been  made. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MONTANA  TERRITORY.* 

Montana,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  is  the  most  recently  organized 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  Embracing  that  region  lying  between  the 
forty-fifth  and  forty-ninth  parallels  of  north  latitude  and  one  hundred  and 
fourth  and  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  meridians  of  west  longitude,  it 
contains  an  area  of  143,776  square  miles  or  92,01G,G4(X  acres,  extending 
from  east  to  west  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  from  north 
to  south  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  It  is  separated  into  two 
very  unequal  areas  by  the  dividing  range  of  the  liocky  Mountains, 
which  forms  the  southwestern  boundary  from  the  west  line  of  Wyoming 
to  the  intersection  of  45^  40^  north  latitude  and  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteenth  meridian.  Here  it  suddenly  bends  eastward  for  some  dis- 
tauce,  and  then  runs  noith  about  twenty  degrees  west  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Territory.  About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  area  belongs 
to  the  Pacific  sloi)e,  being  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbil^ 
and  four-fifths  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  being  drained  by  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributaries.  Extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the 
summit  of  the  Bitter-Boot  Bange,  about  two-fifths  belong  to  the  mount- 
ain region,  three-fifths  consisting  of  broad,  open  plains  lying  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  Bange.  The  mountain  belt,  which  forms  a  broad  mar- 
gin along  the  western  end,  has  probably  an  average  width  (direct  meas^ 
urement  from  the  summit  of  the  Bitter-Boot  Bange  to  the  east  flank  oif 
the  Bocky  Mountains)  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  running 
northwest  parallel  to  the  western  boundary.  Besides  these  two  leading 
ranges  and  their  interlocking  spurs  on  the  western  slope,  there  are  some 
minor  ranges  on  the  eastern  side,  which  though  comi)aratively  small  in 
extent  are  important  in  respect  to  the  infiuence  they  have  upon  the 
course  of  the  water-drainage  and  the  form  and  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal valleys.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  Wyoming,  near  the  point 
where  the  dividing  range  makes  the  western  bend  and  passes  out  of 
this  Territory,  is  what  appears  to  be  the  great  mountain  nucleus  of  this 

*"  The  substance  of  this  chapter  has  been  furnished  the  Agricultural  Department^ 
and  wiU  appear  in  the  Report  of  that  Department  for  1871. 
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region.  Here  the  Big  Horn,  Yellow8toue,  Madison,  Snake»  and  Green 
Elvers  have  their  origin.  From  this  uiouutaiu  center  a  number  of 
short  ranges  run  northward^  giving  direction  to  a  number  of  streams^ 
and  appearing  like  evidences  of  the  abortive  efforts  of  the  elevating 
force  to  keep  up  its  direct  course.  Along  the  southern  border  the  Snow- 
Mountains — the  noilhern  extension  of  the  Big  Horn  Kange — penetrate 
for  a  short  distance  into  the  Territory,  compelling  the  Yellowstone  to 
make  a  grand  detour  in  order  to  sweep  around  the  northern  flank.  In 
the  central  portion  are  the  Belt,  Judith,  and  Highwood  Mountains, 
forming  an  irregular  group  of  short  and  broken  ranges,  around  which 
the  Missouri  sweeps  to  the  northward  before  entering  upon  its  long, 
eastward  stretch.  These  also  have  a  central  nucleus  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  Meagher  County,  where  the  Musselshell,  Judith,  Deep, 
and  Shields  Bivers  take  their  rise.  North  of  the  Missouri  Biver  the  plain 
is  interrupted  only  by  Beai-'s  Paw,  the  Little  Bockies,  and  occasional 
Tetons. 

As  a  general  thing  the  mountains  of  this  section  are  less  rugged  than 
in  the  Colorado  group ;  although  here  and  there  are  sharp,  angidar  peaks, 
yet  as  a  general  rule,  instead  of  the  rocky,  jagged  sides  and  serratea 
crests,  there  are  smooth  slopes  and  rounded  outlines.  The  elevation  of 
both  mountains  and  valleys,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  elevations 
presented  below,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  great  mountain  belt  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  even  that  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 
*  But  before  presenting  these  statistics,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  re- 
markable bend  of  the  chief  range  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Traversing  as  it  does  three  sides  of  a  trapezium,  it  gives  both  to 
the  eastern  and  western  basin  the  form  of  a  cul  de  sacj  the  one  inclosing 
the  head-waters  of  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  other  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Jefferson.  The  former  descends  as  we  move  to  the  north- 
west, while  the  latter  descends  toward  the  northeast.  The  dividing 
range,  growing  lower  and  lower  from  its  entering  angle,  does  not  resume 
its  usual  altitude  until  it  approaches  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  following  list  of  elevations,  chiefly  along  aline  running  east  and 
west  near  the  middle  of  the  Territory,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  general  elevation. 

ELEVATIONS  ABOVE  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  SEA. 

Fort  Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 2, 022 

Trading  Post,  on  Milk  Biver 2,388 

Fort  Benton 2, 780 

Forks  of  Sun  Biver 4, 114 

Lewis  and  Clark's  Pass 6, 519 

Blackfoot  Fork,  near  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Trout  Creek 3, 966 

Blackfoot  Fork,  near  its  junction  with  Hell  Gate  Biver 3, 247 

Missoula  Biver,  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Begis  de  Borgia 2, 897 

Summit  of  Coeur  de  Alene  Mountains,  at  Coeur  de  Alene  Pass . .  5, 089 

Fort  Owen,  in  Bitter-Boot  Valley 3, 284 

Deer  Lodge  City,  in  Deer  Lodge  Valley 4,  768 

Prickly  Pear  Valley,  near  Helena 4, 000 

Little  Blackfoot,  or  Mullen's  Pass 6,283 

From  this  list  we  see  that  the  western  or  intermontane  basin  reaches 
a  depression  less  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  that 
the  least  altitudes  of  the  eastern  slope  range  from  4,000  to  2,022  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Comparing  these  with  the  altitudea  <^  tJx<^ 
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other  Territories  we  find  the  difference  much  greater  than  would  be  an- 
ticipated.   For  this  purpose  I  give  here  the  elevations  of  a  few  points: 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  w 5, 032 

Santa  F6,  New  Mexico. . 6, 840  , 

Denver,  Colorado 5, 300 

Green  Eiver,  at  the  railroad  crossing 6, 140 

Salt  Lake  City 4, 350 

The  Humboldt  Sink 4, 017 

Fort  Laramie 4, 519 

Sweet  Water  River,  at  Independence  Rock 5, 998 

South  Pass  City 7,857 

Fort  Hull,  (about) 4, 200 

From  this  we  see  that  even  the  lowest  point  of  the  Great  Basin,  near 
the  "Humboldt  Sink,"  is  1,120  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Regis  de 
Borgia  and  733  feet  above  Fort  Owen.  This  very  im[K)rtant  fact  in 
regard  to  the  physical  geography  of  this  Territory  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
planation of  its  comparatively  mild  climate,  notwithstanding  its  north- 
ern latitude. 

The  entire  Territory  may  be  divided  into  four  sections,  each  having 
its  water  system  and  natural  boundaries  tolerably  well  defined,  as  fol- 
lows: The  northwestern,  which  includes  all  that  portion  lying  between 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Bitter-Root  Range;  the  southern,  which  is 
drained  by  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri ;  the  southeastern,  which  is 
drained  by  the  Yellowstone;  and  the  northern,  which  includes  the  val- 
leys of  Milk  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  the  bordering  plains.  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Stuart  designates  a  fifth  basin,  embracing  the  country  drained  by  the 
Boulders  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Jefferson ;  but  for  the  present 
purpose,  the  foregoing  division  is  probably  the  best,  his  fifth  basin  being 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  southern  section. 

THE  NOBTHWESTEBN  SECTION. 

This  section,  as  before  stated,  is-  situated  between  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain Range  on  the  east  and  the  Bitter-Root  and  Coeur  d'Alene  Mount- 
ains on  the  west,  extending  from  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude  to 
the  British  possessions,  and  including  all  of  Missoula  County  and  the 
southern  half  of  Deer  Lodge  County.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  wide  and  two  hundred  miles  long,  containing  an  area  of  thirty 
thousand  square  miles;  and  is  traversed  from  southeast  to  northwest 
by  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  its  leading  tributaries. 

The  northern  part  is  variable  in  character,  having  some  open  prairie 
country  and  valleys  of  limited  extent*  while  much  of  it  is  broken  and 
rugged  and  covered  with  heavy  pine  forests.  It  is  drained  by  Flathead 
River,  which  has  three  leading  tributaries — Maple  River,  coming  from 
the  northwest;  Flathead,  from  the  north;  and  another  branch  from  the 
northeast.  Near  the  forty-eighth  parallel  this  stream  expands  into  a 
beautiful  lake  about  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide. 
Below  this  it  is  of  considerable  size,  flows  in  a  southwest  direction  for 
about  fifty  miles,  and  joins  the  Missoula,  the  two  forming  Clark's  Fork.* 

*  Tho  main  branch  of  this  stream  has  a  nomber  of  difiercnt  names.  From  the  Jnnc- 
tion  of  Deer  Lodffe  and  Little  Blackfoot  Rivers  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Blackfoot,  it  is 
caUed  HeU  Gate  Biyer :  from  there  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Flathead  it  is  caUed  Missoula, 
from  there  it  retains  the  original  name  of  Clark's  Fork,  though  it  is  sometimes  cftUed 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  near  its  southern  limit,  starts  a  range  of 
broken  and  somewhat  rugged  hills,  which  extends  northwest  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kootenay  Eiver,  in  the  extreme  northwest  angle  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  range,  which  forms  a  divide  between  the  waters  of  Maple 
River  and  those  of  Clark's  Fork,  is  mostly  covered  with  dense  pine  for- 
ests. The  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kootenay  Eiver,  is  composed 
chiefly  of  high  rolling  prairies,  through  which  this  stream,  here  some 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  width,  flows  with  a  moderate  current.  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Bonner,  who  I  believe  owns  a  ferry  here,  that  the 
immediate  valley  of  this  river  is  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide  and 
well  grassed,  aflbrding  excellent  pasturage.  Potatoes  have  been  grown 
there  for  several  years,  the  tubers  being  large  and  quality  good ;  and 
although  the  cereals  have  not  been  tried,  he  thinks  the  climate  would 
present  no  serious  obstacle  to  their  production.  The  Kootenay  Indians, 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  have  been  raising  potatoes  for  food,  but 
until  last  season  have  obtained  their  seed  from  the  whites,  having  too 
little  foresight  to  lay  up  a  supply  for  this  purpose,  until  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  refusal  to  furnish  them  any  longer. 

For  twenty  miles  Tobacco  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Kootenay,  runs 
through  an  open  prairie  country.  It  rises  in  the  forest-clad  range  before 
mentioned  and  runs  northwest.  Maple  River,  for  most  of  its  course,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Flathead,  traverses  a  forest-covered  section,  its 
valley  being  narrow,  until  it  enter^^the  prairie.  North  of  the  lake  there 
is  a  prairie  some  thirty  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  one  arm  of  which  extends  northwest,  in  the  direction 
of  Maple  River,  and  the  other  north. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  the  country  is  broken  and  mountainous^ 
rising  rapidly  to  the  dividing  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  in 
.this  section  presents  some  sharp  and  rugged  peaks,  its  western  side  cov- 
ered with  heavy  timber,  while  its  eastern  slope,  which  is  less  rugged, 
has  only  a  growth  of  scrubby  pine,  which  disappears  toward  the  base. 
The  region  immediately  around  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  lake  is 
thickly  wooded  with  pine,  tamarack,  and  fir.  The  western  shore  is 
bordered  by  rocky  hills  covered  with  forests  the  greater  part  of  its 
length;  near  the  southern  extremity  these  retire,  leaving  some  open 
prairie  country,  which  is  well  grassed  over,  and  where  some  arable  land 
may  be  found,  but  the  extent  is  unknown.  The  eastern  shore  appears 
to  be  closely  hemmed  in  by  high  and  somewhat  rugged  hills,  affording 
but  little  level  land  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Below  the  lake 
Flathead  River  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
width,  averaging  2  to  3  feet  deep,  and  descending  at  the  rate  of  10  feet 
to  the  mile,  at  one  point  having  a  fall  of  12  or  15  feet. 

Hot-Spring  Creek,  which  rises  some  distance  west  of  the  lake,  flows 
southeast  about  twenty-five  miles  and  enters  the  Flathead  opposite 
Pend  d'Oreille  Mission.  Along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  stream  there 
is  some  level  and  open  country  where  good  farming  land  can  be  found. 

The  valleys  of  Flathead  and  the  little  streams  which  enter  it  from  the 
east  afford  some  arable  lands,  but  these  are  mostly  in  small  detached 
areas,  in  one  of  which  Pend  d'Oreille  Mission  is  situated.  This  central 
portion  of  the  section  under  consideration  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
reserves  for  the  Flathead  Indians.  The  following  statement  in  regard 
to  this  mission  by  Colonel  Wheeler,  who  visited  it  last  season,  may  not 
be  uninteresting : 

<^  We  were  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  fanning  operations  carried  on. 
All  the  grain  and  corn,  x)otatoes  and  other  vegetables,  cattle  and  horses, 
butter  and  cheese  needed  for  several  hundired  peraon^.^  ^xft^  ^^^aft^s^s^^ 
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here  by  the  labor  of  Indians  under  the  8ui)erintendence  of  the  brothers. 
The  mission,  I  believe,  is  entirely  self-snstaining.  We  were  told  that 
wild  grapes,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits  grow 
iu  this  valley  in  profusion  and  of  excellent  quality.  This  mission  was 
established  by  Father  De  Smet,  and  I  understand  is  the  oldest  in  Mon- 
tana. After  an  hour's  rest  and  a  bountiful  dinner,  we  were  invited  to 
visit  the  sisters'  school  and  department  of  the  mission.  The  residence 
and  school-house  of  the  sisters  and  girls  under  their  charge  is  made  of 
hewn  logs,  is  two  stories  high,  about  60  feet  long,  contains  six  rooms 
above  and  six  below,  and  has  a  wide  hall  running  the  whole  length  in 
both  stories.    It  is  exceedingly  neat,  airy,  and  comfortable. 

*^  The  most  interesting  part  of  our  visit  was  the  examination  of  the 
children  in  their  studies.  There  are  seventeen  Indian  and  three  white 
girls,  varying  in  age  from  three  to  twelve  years.  They  were  all  dressed 
alike  in  neat  calico,  faces  clean,  hair  smooth,  and  eyes  bright.  Although 
somewhat  bashful  before  strangers,  they  acquitted  themselves  very 
creditably  in  S[>e11ing,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  penman- 
ship of  some  would  do  credit  to  any  young  lady.  They  seemed  very 
fond  of  their  instructors,  and  obeyed  every  request  very  cheerfully. 
While  we  were  there  an  Indian  and  his  wife,  with  his  little  girl,  rode  up  to 
the  mission.  He  said  they  had  brought  their  child  to  the  sisters'  school, 
from  near  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles.  The  father  and  mother  v^re  assigned  comfortable  quarters, 
and  bountifully  fed,  and  their  horses  xaken  care  of.  The  little  girl  was 
given  in  charge  of  the  sisters,  and  an  hour  after  appeared  with  the  other 
girls,  nicely  washed  and  dressed  as  any  of  them,  and  apparently  as 
happy." 

I  have  given  this  interesting  narrative  not  only  as  showing  something 
in  regard  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  that  section,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  lesson  it  teaches  in  regard  to  obtaining  influence  over  the 
Indians. 

Jocko  River  runs  through  one  of  the  prettiest  valleys  in  this  entire 
section.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  its  sides,  which  are  nearly  equal, 
being  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  long.  It  contains  about  flfty  square 
miles,  most  of  which  can  be  easily  irrigated,  and  which,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, will  produce  bountiful  crops,  th6  soil  being  quite  fertile.  Sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  which  form  its  triangular  walls,  little  rills 
flow  down  into  it  from  all  sides,  furnishing  a  never-failing  supply  of  pure, 
clear  water.  Last  year  the  Indian  agent,  with  but  little  help  except 
that  of  the  squaws,  (the  Indian  men  being  generally  too  lazy  to  work,) 
raised  over  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,500  bushels  of  wheat,  300  bushels 
of  corn,  &c.;  his  corn,  as  he  reports,  yielding  as  much  as  75  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

This  portion  of  the  section  has  but  few  settlements  in  it.  Jocko  Valley 
being  the  principal  one;  north  of  the  lake  but  little  is  known  in  regard 
to  it,  but  upon  many  of  the  little  streams  which  flow  down  from  the 
mountains  will  be  found  small  arable  areas  amply  supplied  with  water 
for  irrigation.  And  here,  as  well  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  section, 
many  of  these  minor  valleys  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and 
other  varieties  of  coniferous  trees. 

The  southern  district,  which  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  leading  mountain  ranges,  the  Eocky  Mountain  divide 
forming  its  southern  and  eastern  boundary,  and  the  Bitter-Root  Mount- 
ain its  west.  It  has  three  principal  streams,  which  converge  toward  the 
northwest  angle,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  Missoula  Biver,  as  follows: 
the  Hell  Gate,  (the  continuation  oi  Deer  Lodge,)  rising  in  the  southeast 
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angle,  mna  uortbwest  diagooally  tlirougb  tbe  dUtrict ;  tbe  Bitter-Boot, 
rising  iu  the  southwest  ungle,  runs  north  near  the  western  border ;  and 
the  Uig  lilitckt'oot,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  tbe  east,  runs  weat- 
ward  along  the  northern  border.  AH  that  portion  lying  south  of  Hell 
Gate  Itivcr  is  traversed,  north  and  amith  by  a  series  of  somewhat  paral- 
lel ridges,  separated  by  intervening  valleys  of  greater  or  less  width,  each 
drained  by  one  leading  stream,  which  runs  north  to  tbe  great  diagonal 
channel.  The  most  important  of  these  valleys,  in  an  agi-icultural  point 
of  view,  arc  those  watered  by  the  Deer  Lodge  and  Bitter-Eoot  Eivers. 

Deer  LotlgeValleyis  about  forty  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of 
twelve  miles  that  can  be  irrigated  and  cultivated.  The  surface  is  a  broad, 
level  bottom,  occasionally  danked  hy  terraces,  whic^h,  at  most  points,  can 
bo  reached  by  irrigatiug-ditchesafew  miles  in  length,  asthe  descent  of  the 
stream  is  quite  rapid.  Tbe  soil  isgood,being(»vered  iu  a  natural  state 
by  a  he^vy  growth  of  rich  and  nutritions  grasses,  and  when  proi>erIy 
iiTigated  and  cultivated  will  yield  abundant  crops  of  such  things  as  are 
adapted  to  the  climat«.  Not  only  is  it  supplied  with  water  by  the  cen- 
tral stream,  which  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  valley,  but  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  smaller  rivalets  which  flow  in  from  the  mountains 
to  the  right  and  left.  Below  Deer  Lodge  City  the  hills  close  in  upon  tbe 
valley,  leavhig  a  narrow,  fertile  bottom,  which  does  not  average  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  iu  width. 

As  the  elevation,  which  is  but  little  .under  5,000  feet,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  valleys  lying  west  of  it,  and  most  of  those  east  of  tbe  range, 
its  climate  is  less  favorable  for  agriculture  than  some  other  portions  of 
the  Territory,  Mr.  Granville  Stuart,  of  Deer  Lodge  City,  who  is  a  very 
ciu'eful  observer,  gives  tbe  following  as  tbe  monthly  means  of  the  tem- 
perature for  1868  and  1869: 
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This  gives  the  yearly  mean  of  tlie  temperature  for  two  years  40.7,  . 
and  the  mean  of  the  seasons  as  follows :  spring,  41.6 ;  summer,  69.7 ; 
autumn,  4.'!.1 ;  winter,  19.9.  Although  186S  gives  a  higher  mean  than 
1869,  yet  January  of  the  former  appears  to  nave  been  nunsoally  cold. 
This  list  also  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  seasons  are  very  variable, 
which  is  really  the  greatest  climatic  impediment  to  agriculture  in  these 
mountain  regions.  For  example,  there  is  a  difference  of  21.9  between 
the  means  of  January  for  the  two  years ;  of  11.4  in  March,  that  of  1868 
bciug  iu  excess,  while  in  May,  18G9,  is  11.1  in  excess,  this  holding  good 
through  the  summer  months ;  but  iu  October  that  of  1869  falls  24° 
below  that  of  ISGS;  whereas  tnc  menus  of  the  next  mouth  show  1868  • 
6.1  below  1869.  Such  variations  show  that  the  mean  annual  depression 
of  tbe  thermometer  is  caused  not  so  much  hy  a  uniformly  rigorous 
climate,  as  by  sudden  cold  spells,  which,  though  continuing  but  a  short 
time,  serve  to  bring  dowu  the  means.  For  example,  we  may  feel  confi- 
dent from  this  table  that  some  time  during  tbe  mouth  of  October,  1869. 
there  was  a  sudden  change  and  a  cold  spell.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  record,  which  shows  a  somewhat  rigorous  climate,  was  made 
where  the  elevation  is  4,763  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  and  is  cq^- 
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Beqneotly  below  the  mean  temperature  of  the  principal  agricuUnral 
areas  of  the  Territory ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  its  pecnliar  position,  as 
will  be  Bbown  hereafter,  probably  renders  it  more  exposed  to  wipter 
storms  than  other  portions  of  the  section. 

The  record  of  the  rain-fall  has  not  been  kept  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  obtain  a  correct  average  for  the  different  seasons ;  but  the 
following  may  be  of  some  interest,  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  amount : 
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This  shows  a  totnl  for  1870  of  l&.'iO  inches,  the  snow  of  winter  being 
reduced  to  the  rain  standard;  and  for  the  growing  Reason,  April  to 
Jnly,  9,15;  or  taking  the  average  of  these  mouths,  in  1870  and  1871, 
(July,  1869,)  7.04  inches,  wliieh  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  rain- 
fall in  Salt  Luke  Basin  for  the  same  months. 

Such  cereals  as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  and  such  vegetables  as 
turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  &c.,  can  be  raised  here  without  any  serious 
difficulty  on  account  of  climate.  The  valley  ia  pretty  well  settled  along 
its  lower  half.  Deer  Iiodge  City,  one  of  the  principal,  and  probably  the 
prettiest,  town  of  the  Territory  is  here. 

Little  BInokfoot,  coining  down  from  the  dividing  range  and  having 
to  wind  its  way  through  a  mass  of  heavy  hills,  is  hemm»il  in  closely  for 
most  of  its  length,  and  affords  but  a  narrow  strip  of  arable  land ;  but 
wherever  a  level  space  is  found  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and 
covered  with  a  green  carpet  of  tall,  rich  grass.  I  noticed  timothy 
growing  wild  along  this  stream,  the  citizens  contending  that  it  is  from 
seed  brought  by  Liewis  and-Clarij.  This  valley,  for  part  of  its  length, 
affords  a, roadway  for  travel  and  stage  line  from  Helena,  by  way  of 
Mullen's  Pass,  to  Deer  Lodge  and  points  west  The  bordering  hills  are 
generaJly  well  timbered. 

Moving  west  from  Deer  Lodge  Kiver  there  is,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  a  succession  of  ridges  and  valleys  rnnning  north  and  south 
parallel  to  each  other.  Of  the  latter,  Flint  Creek  Valley  is  the  first  we 
reach.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  by  a  gorge 
some  four  or  five  miles  long.  The  upper  portion  is  about  ten  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  four  or  five  miles,  including  that  part 
of  tlio  bordering  hills  which  can  be  irrigated.  The  lower  part  is  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  and,  counting  the  \-alleya  of  both  forks,  has  an  ave- 
rage width  of  about  five  miles.  The  climate  here  is  rather  milder  than 
that  of  Deer  Lodge,    The  grazing  ia  goml.    It  is  bat  sparsely  settled. 

Passing  westward,  across  another  ridge,  we  enter  the  narrow  and 
rough  valley  of  Stone  Creek.  This  stream  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  Deer  Lodge  Eiver,  (60  to  75  feet  wide,)  very 
rapid  and  rough,  flowing  over  bowlders  and  ledges.  Very  little  farming 
Innd  is  to  be  found  along  its  banks,  but  the  stream  will  furnish  excel- 
lent water  power,  and  timber  ia  abundant  along  the  bordering  bills. 

The  next  and  last  valley  towatd  the  west  is  that  of  Bitter-Boot 
Biver,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  lands  in  the 
Territory.  From  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  where  the  stream  emerges 
from  the  mountains,  it  stretches  directly  north  to  Hell  Gate  Biver, 
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a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  From  Fort  Owen,  sonth,  it  varies  in  width 
from  four  or  five  to  fifteen  miles,  averaging  some  nine  or  ten;  north 
of  this  it  is  somewhat  narrower,  its  average  width  not  being  more 
than  five  miles.  It  is  all  well  adapted  for  agricultare,  the  soil  being  a 
rich,  dark  loam,  mingled  with  sand  and  gravel ;  and  where  undisturbed 
by  the  farmer's  implements  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  supplying 
most  excellent  pasturage.  In  addition  to  the  central  stream,  which  is 
of  considerable  size,  there  are  a  number  of  small  creeks  and  brooklets 
which  flow  into  it  mostly  from  the  ridge  to  the  east,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  in  the  order  they  come,  beginning  at  the 
head  of  the  valley :  Weeping  Child,  Skarkahoe,  Gird's,  Willow,  Burnt 
Fork,  Three-Mile,  Six-Mile,  and  Bogues  Creeks,  all  entering  from  the 
east,  and  Nez  Perces  and  Loulou  Forks  from  the  west.  By  proper 
eflbrts  this  entire  valley  can  be  irrigated  and  brought  under  cultivation, 
affording  a  rich  agricultural  area  of  at  least  four  hundred  thousand 
acres.  As  its  elevation  is  much  less  than  the  valleys  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  lying  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  section,  it  has  a  much 
milder  climate.  But  the  diflerence  in  elevation  will  scarcely  sufiice  as 
a  sufiicient  explanation  of  the  difference  in  climate  between  areas  so 
near  to  each  other ;  for  here,  especially  from  Fort  Owen  south,  the  val- 
ley will  be  free  from  snow  and  the  weather  comparatively  mild,  while 
other  valleys,  but  a  short  distance  north  and  of  less  altitude,  are  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  temperature  several  degrees  colder.  And  this  is  not 
a  mere  accidental  occurrence  of  one  season,  but  so  common  as  to  have 
been  noticed  by  all  who  reside  in  or  have  remained  in  the  valley  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  during  the  winter.  This  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way :  the  general  course  of  the  winds  in  this 
country,  I  believe,  is  from  the  northwest;  Clark's  Fork  (counting  from 
the  head  of  Deer  Lodge  Creek  to  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille)  forms  a  continuous 
channel  up  which  they  njay  sweep  in  order  to  make  their  exit  from  the 
section  across  the  low  gaps  of  the  divide  at  the  southeast  corner.  Bit- 
ter-Root Valley  being  narrowed  below  and  shielded  on  the  west  by 
Bitter-Koot  Mountains,  as  a  matter  of  course  is  much  less  liable  to  cold 
winds  and  storms.  In  consequence  of  the  direction  of  the  leading 
channel  of  this  basin  and  the  peculiar  bends  of  the  mountain-range 
here,  reasoning  a  priori  we  would  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
heaviest  accumulatiofis  of  snow  would  be  found  on  the  south  side,  in 
the  Big  Hole  or  Wisdom  Biver  Basin,  which  I  understand  is  the  case, 
though  Mr.  Stuart  gives  fi'om  the  ''Backbone"  down  to  the  month  of 
the  river  on  Big  Hole  as  one  of  the  areas  of  least  snow  during  the  winter 
of  1861-'62. 

The  following  statistics,  though  meager,  will  furnish  some  data  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  climate  of  this  valley : 

Altitude  of  Stevensville,  a  few  miles  south  of  Fort  Owen,  3,412  feet 
above  the  sea ;  of  Fort  Owen,  3,284 ;  and  of  Missoula,  near  the  junction 
of  Bitter-Root  and  Hell-Gate  Rivers,  about  3,000  feet. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  and  year  at  Fort  Owen  and 
Stevensville,  from  the  imperfect  observ^ations  taken  at  these  points,  is  as 
follows: 


Spring. 


Sominer. 


Aatamn. 


Winter. 


Year. 


Fort  Owen  . 
Stevensville 


o 

48 
47 


69.6 
69.6 


45.6 
45l5 


84.9 
87.6 


o 

47 
47.4 
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But  one  of  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  climate,  so  far  as  its 
bearing  upon  agrieiilture  is  concerned,  iR  a  list  of  its  productions. 

Not  only  can  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  the  hardier  vegetables  be 
raised,  but  Indian  corn,  of  a  tolerably  good  quality,  is  grown  here  year 
after  year  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  valley; 
melons,  tobacco,  and  broom-corn  thrive ;  and  such  fruits  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries  mature  their  fruit  Peach-trees  have  been  planted, 
and  during  the  ^mst  season  gave  promise  of  maturing  their  fruit,  bnt 
whether  success  ha«  attended  this  effort  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  after  a  few  years'  trial  and  the  trees  become  somewhat 
acclimated,  they  will  succeed.  Muskmelons,'  squashes,  tomatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  and  onions,  of  excellent  quality  and  of  large  size,  have  also  been 
raised.  These  facts  give  undoubted  evidence  of  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  in  this  northern  latitude. 

The  following  sketch  by  Major  Wheeler,  the  United  States  marshal 
of  the  Territory,  who  passed  through  this  and  the  adjacent  valleys  in 
the  early  part  of  the  antumn  of  1870,  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  agricultural  resources  of  this  part  of  the  section  than  a 
more  lengthened  description.  Speaking  of  the  farm  of  Hon.  W.  E. 
Basa,  he  says : 

"  Tlie  large  fields  of  wheat,  com,  and  potatoes,  the  vegetable-garden, 
and  especially  the  flower-garden,  excited  our  admiration.  We  saw  fifty 
acres  of  wheat,  averaging  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  twenty  acres  of 
corn,  averaging  50  bushels,  ripe  and  sound.  Everything  else  was  in  the 
Siime  ratio.  I  brought  away  specimens  of  corn,  onions,  melons,  tobacco, 
broom-corn,  and  even  peanuts,  which  for  quality  and  size  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere.  The  flower-garden  was  a  gem  of  its  kind,  covering 
half  an  acre^  and  containing  over  a  hundred  varieties.  The  barn  is  1C5 
feet  long  and  60  wide.  The  loft  will  hold  150  tons  of  hay,  and  the  stalls 
below  will  accommodate  the  herd  of  dairy-cows,  fifty  of  which  are  milked 
and  the  butter  churned  by  water-power  obtained  from  a  small  stream 
which  irrigates  the  garden,^'  (a  very  convenient  contrivance,  becoming 
quite  common  in  this  Territory.)  "  The  house  is  prettily  locatiHi  among 
shady  pine-trees,  a  forest  of  which  extends  back  to  the  mountains.  A 
saw-mill  furnishes  the  lumber  used  on  the  place.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  ten  miles  away,  is  the  farm  of  Thomas  Ilarris,  esq.  He 
has  seventy  acres  of  wheat,  fifty  of  which  are  raised  without  irrigation, 
and  the  whole  will  average  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  twenty  acres 
being  a  voluntary  crop.  Mr.  Harris  has  an  orchard  of  apple  and  plum 
trees  of  four  years'  growth,  and  they  look  very  thrifty,  varying  from 
C  to  9  feet  in  height  Frost  has  never  injured  a  twig.  He  has  a  field  of 
timothy-grass,  from  which  he  cut  twenty  tons  of  excellent  hay,  or  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  Here  were  vegetables  of  the  best  quality  in  the  great- 
est profusion — watermelons,  muskmelons,  squashes,  tomatoes,  beets,  car- 
rots, and  onions,  of  large  growth." 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Bonner,  who  has  resided  in  the  country  for 
several  years,  furnishes  the  following  stitement  in  regard  to  what  he 
knows  from  personal  observation  of  the  productions  of  this  valley, 
including  the  condition  of  the  crops  and  orchards  the  i)reseut  sea- 
son ;  and  in  this  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  such  things  as  will 
mature  with  ordinary  care,  not  including  those  things  which  require  ex- 
traordinary care  and  protection :  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  corn,  (of 
such  varieties  as  are  usually  raised  in  Western  New  York,)  potatoes,  (re- 
markably large  and  of  a  superior  quality,)  onions,  turnips,  i)ease,  beans, 
tomatoes,  melons, and  cucumbers;  also  such  fruits  as  apples,  i>ears, 
plums,  cnerriesi  and  the  smaller  kinds,  these  being  now  (August,  1871) 
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in  fruit.  A  trial  is  being  made  with  grapes  and  peaches,  the  latter,  he 
understands,  having  some  frait  on  them,  but  the  vines  and  most  of  the 
trees  are  yet  too  young  to  bear. 

The  banks  of  the  streams  are  lined  with  cotton-wood  and  pine,  the 
former  reaching  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet ;  and  the  latter  much  larger 
aqd  of  a  superior  qua&ty,  sometimes  150  feet  high,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
and  perfectly  straight. 

Although  there  is  considerable  timber  between  Deer  Lodge  and  Bit- 
ter-Eoot  Valleys,  yet  it  may  be  considered  an  open  country,  furnishing 
a  large  number  of  extensive  grazing-fields.  And  I  may  remark  here 
that  all  of  Montana  from  the  east  flank  of  the  Belt  Mountains  to  the 
Bitter-Eoot  Eange  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  pasture. 

TJie  valley  of  Big  Blackfoot  is  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  long,  varying 
considerably  in  width  at  different  points,  sometimes  expanding  into  a 
broad,  undulating  prairie,  through  which  the  stream  winds,  flanked  on 
one  or  both  sides  with  a  low  bottom  of  moderate  width ;  at  others  nar- 
rowing to  what  is  called  a  caiion,  though  having  a  valley-surface  of 
from  a  half  to  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  Above  the  eanon  is  a  very 
pretty  open  area  somewhat  elliptical  in  shape,  called  the  Belly,  which  is 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  long  and  from  four  to  six  wide.  The  area 
lying  between  the  lower  part  of  Blackfoot -Valley  and  Hell  Gate  is  an 
open  and  rolling  prairie,  well  covered  with  grass.  Above  the  canon  the 
spurs  and  ridges  are  generally  covered  with  pine  forests.  What  portion 
of  this  valley  can  be  irrigated  I  was  unable  to  learn ;  but  the  descent,  of 
the  stream  being  rapid,  and  it  together  with  the  tributaries  from  the 
north  furnishing  a  large  supply  of  water,  not  only  the  immediate  bot- 
toms, but  also  a  large  portion  of  the  terraces  and  lower  slopes,  can  be 
reached  and  rendered  tillable. 

The  valley  of  the  Hell  Gate  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Blackfoot  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  caiion  above  Missoula  is  some  sixty-tive  or  seventy 
miles  long.  For  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  it  is  bordered  by 
an  open,  rolling  country,  sometimes  broken  into  high  hills,  the  imme- 
diate valley  being  narrow. 

The  caiion  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  having  nearly  all  the  way  a 
narrow  strip  of  good  bottom-land  from  one-fourth  to  a  mile  wide.  About 
thirty  miles  above  Missoula  tbe  pine  timber  comes  down  into  the  valley, 
not  a  thick  and  massive  growth,  but  in  open  groves  of  fine,  tall  trees, 
the  soil  throughout  being  good  and  yielding  well  under  cultivation. 

The  Missoula  Valley  will  average  about  fifteen  miles  wide  down  to* 
Frenchtown,  a  distance  of  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles.  From 
there  to  the  mouth  of  the  Flathead  River  there  are  open  pine  forests^ 
among  which  some  farms  have  already  been  made.  This  portion  of  the 
valley  varies  in  width  from  three  to  eight  miles. 

Although  the  altitude  of  this  valley  is  less  than  that  of  the  Bitter- 
Root,  yet  the  climate  is  not  so  favorable  to  agriculture,  being  somewhat 
colder  and  more  subject  to  frosts.  This  fact  corresponds  with  the  theory 
I  have  previously  advanced,  but  possibly  may  be  owing  to  other  causes, 
as  latitude,  &c.,  but  can  hardly  be  owing  to  the  proximity  of  higher 
mountains,  as  this  is  not  the  case.  Thompson's  Prairie,  Horse  Plains, 
and  Kamas  Prairie,  which  lie  along  Clark's  Fork  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
below  the  mouth  of  Flathead,  contain  considerable  areas  of  good  farm- 
ing lands,  well  watered  and  having  a  moderate  climate.  Some  settle- 
ments have  already  been  made  in  Horse  Plains. 

The  valley  of  Clark's  Fork  from  Thompson's  Prairie  to  Lake  Pend 
d'Oreille  is  narrow  and  broken,  having  but  few  spots  of  arable  land. 
It  is  well  watered  with  little  streams,  which  flow  down  from  the  hills  to 
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thenortl),  and  is  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  forests  of  pine,  fir, 
and  tamarack. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  of  this  northwestern 
section  that  it  contains  a  considerable  number  of  arable  areas,  and 
although,  with  the  exception  of  Deer  Lodge  and  Bitter-Root  Valleys, 
these  are  of  small  size,  yet  in  the  aggregate  they  furnish  quite  an  exten- 
sive agricultural  surface.  The  detached  form,  surrounded  by  elevated 
ridges  and  mountain  ranges,  secures  to  each  an  ample  supply  of  never- 
failing  streams  for  irrigation.  The  extensive  forests  of  the  west  side 
will  also  prove  a.  source  of  wealth  whenever  a  means  of  distributing  the 
lumber  is  furnished  by  railroad  communication  with  the  less  favored 
sections  in  this  respect.  The  climate  is  also  much  less  rigorous  than 
would  be  anticipated  in  this  northern  latitude  and  mountainous  region. 
I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Granville  Stuart  estimates  the  ratio  of  farming,  grazing,  and  tim- 
bered lands  in  Deer  Lodge  County  as  follows :  Farming,  one-eighth ; 
grazing,  five-eighths ;  timbered,  one-fourth.  This  estimate,  with  a  slight 
change,  will  probably  apply  to  the  entire  section,  the  proportion  of  tim- 
bered land  being  somewhat  larger,  and  that  of  grazing  lands  smaller. 

SOUTHERN  SECTION. 

This  section  includes  that  portion  of  the  Territory  drained  by  the 
three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  viz,  the  Jefiferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin 
Eivers,  and  the  regions  as  far  north  as  Helena.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south,  west,  and  partly  on  the  north,  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range,  on 
the  east  by  the  divide,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Gallatin  from 
those  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  embraces  Beaver  Head,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  part  of  Gallatin  Counties. .  It  is  so  irregular  in  form  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  its  area,  but  this  probably  amounts  to  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles. 

The  physical  geography  of  this  section,  and  especially  the  mountain 
regions  surrounding  it,  is  very  enteresting,  as  here  some  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  West  have  their  origin.  Here  the  great  Missouri,  which 
traverses  an  area  of  sufficient  size  for  an  empire  has  its  origin.  In 
the  mountain  area,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Wyoming 
Territory,  which  borders  on  this  section,  the  Big  Horn,  Yellowstone, 
Madison,  Green,  and  Snake  Rivers  all  take  their  rise,  the  first  three 
finding  an  outlet  for  their  waters  through  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  the  next  through  the  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  California;  and 
the  last  through  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  exit  of  the  first.  Here,  amid  a  collection  of  the  most 
wonderful  scenery  of  the  continent,  is  found  the  chief  radiating  point 
of  the  water  systems  of  the  Northwest,  being  equaled  in  this  respect 
only  by  the  mountain  group  of  Colorado  Territory.  A  minor  radiating 
center  is  also  found  in  the  western  part  of  Meagher  County,  where 
the  Musselshell,  Judith,  Deep,  and  Shield's  Rivers  all  take  their  rise 
within  a  small  area. 

Mr.  Stuart  divides  what  is  here  given  as  one  section  into  two  basins, 
the  one  drained  by  Jefferson  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  other  being 
drained  by  the  North  and  South  Boulder  Creeks  and  a  few  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Missouri  below  the  junction  of  the  three  forks.  The  first 
basin  embraces  all  of  Beaver  Head  County  and  the  western  half  of  Mad- 
ison, and  is  drained  by  three  streams,  the  Big-Hole  (or  Wisdom)  River, 
Beaver  Head,  and  Stinking  Water,  which  unite  at  the  northeast  angle  to 
form  the  Jefferson.    The  first  of  these  rising  in  the  extreme  western 
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part  of  the  section,  following  the  course  of  the  great  bend  of  the  range, 
sweeps  roand  in  a  semicircle,  and,  bursting  through  an  intervening 
ridge,  unites  with  the  Beaver  Head  immediately  south  of  Deer  Lodge 
Pass.  Its  valley  is  crescent-shaped,  and  not  far  from  eighty  miles  long, 
the  widest  part  reaching  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  Big-Hole  Prairie, 
which  forms  a  part  of  this  valley,  is  about  fifty  miles  long  by  fifteen 
wide,  well  grassed,  and  affording  one  of  the  best  summer  grazing  fields 
.  in  the  entire  section.  At  some  points  the  slope  between  the  little 
streams  descends  by  terraces.  Although  the  soil  of  this  valley  is  toler- 
ably good,  and  water  for  irrigation  abundant,  the  seasons  are  rather 
too  cold  to  admit  of  its  becoming  an  agricultural  region,  its  average 
altitude  being  probably  as  much  as  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  amount  of  snow  which  falls  during  the  winter  montiis  consider- 
able. The  central  part  of  the  area  inclosed  by  the  circle  of  this  river  is 
occupied  by  Bald  Mountain^  from  which  the  little  streams,  like  radii, 
rush  down  to  the  encircling  riv^er,  around  the  northern  flank,  while  from 
the  southern  and  eastern  flanks  others  find  their  way  to  the  Beaver  Head. 
The  latter  stream,  rising  in  the  southwest  comer  of  tlie  county,  flows 
north  to  its  junction  with  the  Big-Hole,  the  most  important  part  of  its 
valley  being  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  counting  from  its  mouth 
upward,  the  width,  which  is  tolerably  uniform,  averaging  about  six 
miles.  Between  these  two  rivers,  for  some  twenty  miles  above  their 
junction,  is  a  level  plain  about  fifteen  miles  wide,  rather  barren,  but,  if 
watered,  which  probably  can  be  done,  would  make  good  farming  land. 
Along  the  immediate  bottoms  the  land  is  already  mostly  taken  up  and 
settled,  but  these  do  not  average  more  than  a  half  or  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  width. 

The  principal  tributaries  from  the  west  are  Eattlesnake,  Willard,  and 
.  Horse  Prairie  Creeks;  those  from  the  east  are  Ked  Rock  and  Black- 
Tail  Deer  Creeks,  the  last  three  having  valleys  of  considerable  extent, 
which  afford  excellent  pasturage  and  moderately  good  farming  land. 
But  the  climate  is  rather  too  cold  for  anything  except  the  hardier  vege- 
tables and  cereals. 

Stinking  Water  River  (the  Indian  name  of  this  stream  is  said  to  be 
Passamari)  rises  in  the  mountains  at  the  south  end  of  Madison  County, 
and  running  north  connects  with  the  Jefferson  a  short  distance  below 
the  junction  of  the  Beaver  Head  and  Big  Hole.  It  has  a  valley  some 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  in  length  aild  of  variable  width,  being  sepa 
rated  into  two  parts  by  a  short  canon  immediately  opposite  Virginia 
City.  The  upper  portion,  which  is  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  long 
and  from  one  to  five  miles  wide,  is  an  excellent  grazing  section,  which 
is  already  attracting  the  attention  of  stock-raisers.  Some  large  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  have  already  been  brought  into  this  and 
Black-Tail  Deer  Valleys,  where  they  pass  the  winter  without  protec- 
tion and  without  other  food  than  what  they  clip  fromi  the  open  pastures. 
Except  so  far  as  limited  by  climate,  this  part  of  the  valley  is  well 
adapted  to  agriculture. 

Below  the  cafion  the  valley  is  considerably  wider  than  above,  and 
affords  a  large  area  of  good  farming  land,  much  of  which  is  already  oc- 
cupied. The  cerejds  and  common  vegetables  are  raised  without  diffi- 
culty, producing  very  good  crops.  By  advancing  upon  the  broad  ter- 
race which  borders  this  valley  on  the  east  side  below  th^  mouth  of 
Alder  Creek,  the  breadth  of  tillable  land  can  be  largely  increased,  and 
the  supply  of  water  is  probably  sufficient  to  do  this,  the  stream  being 
some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide,  and  averaging  a  foot  in  depth,  running 
swiftly. 
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Where  the  three  streams,  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  and  Stinking  Water, 
unite  to  form  the  Jefferson,  there  is  a  broad,  level  area,  the  greater  part 
of  which  may  be  irrigated  and  make  good  farming  land.  And  this 
point  mast  become  one  of  considerable  importance  as  the  Territory  in- 
creases in  population,  on  acconnt  of  the  advantages  of  its  position ;  for 
here  must  always  be  the  jnnction  of  the  roads  up  Beaver  Head  and  Stink- 
ing Water,  down  the  Jefferson  and  over  Deer  Lodge  Pass.  No  matter 
how  much  the  general  direction  of  traffic  and  travel  may  change,  these  . 
must  ever  remain  lines  of  travel  so  long  as  there  is  any  passing  north 
and  sonth  in  this  section.  And  althongh  not  possessed  of  so  favorable 
climate  as  some  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  jret  I  think  it  will  become, 
though  limited  in  its  extent,  a  very  important  agricultural  area.  Com- 
ing down  from  Deer  Lodge  Pass  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
vsdley,  which  looked  like  one  vast  meadow ;  and  reaching  the  banks  of 
the  Big  Hole  and  Beaver  Head,  which  are  here  in  close  proximity,  rush- 
ing down  with  heavy  volumes  of  pure  limpid  water,  I  felt  satisfied  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  net- work  of  ditches  filled  with  water 
over  the  entire  area. 

The  valley  of  the  Jefferson  for  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles  below  this 
point  will  average,  exclusive  of  the  table-lands  which  flank  it,  from 
three  to  five  miles  wide.  The  supply  of  water  is  ample,  not  only  to  ir- 
rigate the  bottoms  or  valley  proper,  but  also  a  large  portion  of  the  table- 
lauds,  which  at  some  points  expand  to  a  width  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  but 
in  other  places  form  but  mere  strips.  The  stream,  which  is  probably 
120  to  150  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  is  fringed  by  a  growth  of  cotton- 
wood  and  willow,  the  former  often  of  quite  large  size.  The  bordering 
mountains  are  clothed  with  a  heavy  growth  of  dark  pines  fbom  their 
summits  down  to  the  sloping  foot-hills;  from  this  dark-green  border  the 
pale,  smooth  meadow  sweeps  down  in  a  graceful  curve  on  each  side, . 
giving  to  the  valley  a  soft,  attractive  beauty  seldom  seen.  As  we  rode 
rapidly  along  the  margin  of  the  stream  we  could  imagine  the  delight  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  as  they  traversed  the  same  valley,  then  doubtless 
teeming  with  game.  More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  since  they 
were  here.  What  a  change !  A  nation  has  sprung  into  existence  on 
that  which  was  then  only  the  home  of  the  red  man,  buffalo,  and  elk. 
And  in  all  probability  ere  another  half  decade  has  closed  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  will  be  heard  reverberating  among  these 
ridges  and  echoing  along  these  valleys.  Much  of  this  valley  yet  remains 
unoccupied,  probably  because  to  irrigate  the  larger  bodies  of  bottom- 
land would  require  the  construction  of  somewhat  lengthy  ditches  to 
draw  off  water  from  the  river;  the  points  which  are  settled  being  sup- 
plied, as  a  general  thing,  with  water  from  the  little  tributaries  that  flow 
down  from  the  mountain,  as  at  Silver  Star,  &c. 

Madison  River,  rising  in  the  region  of  hot  springs  and  geysers,  near 
Yellowstone  Lake,  runs  a  northern  direction  to  Gallatin  City,  where  it 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Jefferson  and  Gallatin  to  form  the 
Missouri.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  from  the  Beaver  Head  to  the 
Yellowstone  there  appears  to  be  a  succession  of  short  mountain  ranges, 
or  high  ridges,  running  north  and  south,  with  intervening  valleys  of 
greater  or  less  width,  one  of  which  is  traversed  by  the  Stinking  Water, 
another  by  the  Madison,  and  a  third  by  the  Gallatin. 

The  valley  of  the  Madison  is  sei)arated  into  two  parts  by  a  short  canon 
east  of  Virginia  City.  Above  this  it  extends  about  twenty  miles,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  two  to  five  miles,  and  is  flanked  by  a  succession  of 
beautiful  terraces  almost  perfectly  horizontal,  and  which  extend  for 
miles  along  the  valley,  leading  gently  down  from  the  mountains  to  the 
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river  on  each  side.  The  soil  is  coarse  gravel  near  the  hills,  but  becomes 
finer  as  the  immediate  channel  of  the  river  is  approached.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  several  canons  give  egress  to  wooded  streams  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  afiTord  the  means  apparently  of  almost  unlimited 
irrigation. 

Meadow  Greek,  which  joins  the  Madison  at  the  npper  end  of  the  canon, 
traverses  a  comparatively  small  valley,  containing  some  ten  or  twelve 
sections  of  level  land.  This  valley  well  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  carpet  of  fresh,  tall,  green  grass,  and  is  traversed  by 
several  sparkling  brooklets,  which,  uniting,  form  Meadow  Greek.  AU 
the  terraces  bordering  this  little  valley  are  susceptible  of  irrigation  and 
cultivation.  There  are  now  residing  here  some  fourteen  families,  and 
others  were  expected  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

That  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Madison  below  the  canon  is  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to  ten 
miles.  From  the  canon  the  river  flows  in  a  northerly  course,  its  banks 
being  only  6  or  8  feet  high,  yet  not  subject  to  overflow.  The  average 
width  of  the  river  is  about  80  yards,  the  current  swift,  flowing  over 
bowlders  and  gravel.  The  valley  lies  mostly  on  the  east  side,  being 
somewhat  narrow  near  the  canon,  but  expanding  as  it  approaches  its 
junction.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  valley  well  adapted  to  farming  pur- 
poses, the  greater  part  of  the  valley  proper  being  already  settled,  and 
for  the  most  part  under  cultivation.  The  high  table-lands  that  rise 
from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  on  the  east  side,  and 
forming  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  west,  are  unexcelled  for  grazing 
purposes,  fine  buffalo  and  bunch  grasses  growing  in  abundance.  Unless 
the  cation  should  interpose  an  insuperable  barrier,  which,  I  think,  is 
not  probable,  it  will  be  possible,  not  only  to  irrigate  the  valley  level, 
but  also  a  great  part  of  this  plateau,  the  supply  of  water  being  sufficient 
to  water  a  large  breadth.  It  is  very  probable  that  ere  long  a  good 
wagon-road  will  be  made  up  this  stream  and  its  tributary,  Fire-Hole, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  Gity  to  the  geysers,  hot  springs,  and  other 
wonderful  scenery  around  Yellow^stone  Lake. 

The  Gallatin  River  is  formed  by  two  streams,  called  East  and  West 
Forks.  The  East  Fork  flows  for  some  distance  through  a  canon,  which 
ceases  about  twenty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  West  Fork. 
From  this  point  it  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  being  50  or  60 
yards  wide,  but  shallow,  its  banks  high  and  not  subject  to  inundation. 
The  bottom-lands  on  the  east  and  west  sides  taken  togethei*  have  an 
average  width  of  about  three  miles,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  under 
cultivation.  On  the  east  side  the  bench-land  is  about  20  feet  above  the 
bottom,  and  is  well  grassed  over.  This  extends  eastward  for  seven  or 
eight  miles  to  Mill  Greek,  or  the  right  fork  of  the  Gallatin.  This  might 
be  irrigated  with  moderate  expense  and  trouble,  and  made  as  productive 
as  the  bottoms  which  it  flanks,  so  noted  in  the  Territory  on  account  of 
the  heavy  crops  they  yield.  Mill  Greek  runs  northwest  through  Boze- 
man,  where  it  connects  with  East  Fork. 

Timber  is  scarce  in  these  valleys,  nothing  but  cotton-wood  being  found 
on  West  Fork,  and  that  in  small  groves,  except  near  its  junction  with 
East  Fork,  where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  large  cotton- wood. 
The  greater  part  of  the  timber  used  in  this  valley  is  hauled  from  the 
mountains  south.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  stock  raised  here,  the  graz- 
ing being  good.  A  flouring-mill  has  been  erected  on  Mill  Greek,  near 
Bozeman,  and  another  will  probably  soon  be  built. 

East  Fork,  coming  from  the  Grosfoot  Hills,  northeast  of  Bozeman. 
flows  in  a  westerly  course  for  six  or  eight  miles,  theno^^  \iQrt\,\i:^^'eX»\ft*>^ak 
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junction  with  West  Fork.  It  is  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide,  flowing 
swiftly,  its  banks  being  high  and  not  subject  to  overflow.  The  imme- 
diate vallej'  is  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  while  on  the  soath  a  low 
table-land,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  bottoms, 
stretches  out  to  the  south,  ascending  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  The  supply  of  water  is  ample,  and  the  facilities  for 
irrigation  excellent.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  valleys  of  this  section,  the 
soil  being  good  and  the  climate  favorable,  on  which  account  it  has  at- 
tracted settlers,  so  that  at  this  time  it  is  mostly  inclosed  and  under 
cultivation  5  and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  an  encroachment  will  be 
made  on  the  bordering  plateau.  The  stream  is  fringed  by  a  fine  growth 
of  cotton- wood  and  aspen,  except  which  there  is  no  other  timl>er  in  the 
valley,  this  being  supplied  from  the  mountains  to  the  northwests 

As  a  general  thing,  the  southern  part  of  this  se<5tiou  is  not  so  well 
timbered  as  the  regions  to  the  northwest,  but  the  mountains  will  furnish 
a  supply  for  ordinary  purposes,  yet  even  these  in  many  places  present 
quite  naked  slopes,  being  smooth  and  grassed  over  to  the  summit.  The 
evidences  of  the  gradual  wearing  down  of  the  mountains  and  filling  up 
of  valleys  are  very  marked  in  this  part  of  the  Territory,  and  wherever 
this  is  the  case  but  few  forests  are  to  be  found.  In  fact,  it  may  bo  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  has  but  few  exceptions  here,  that  wherever  the 
mountain  sides  are  smooth  there  are  no  forests.  In  some  places  the 
levels  of  broad  valleys,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  look  like  streams 
flowing  down  with  a  somewhat  rapid  current ;  and  glancing  up  to  the 
mountains  from  which  they  descend,  we  see  the  immense  fissures  and 
excavations  from  which  the  dibris  has  worn  away.  Often  across  these 
river  like  ribbon  plains,  wo  see  where  another  ancient  stream  has 
swept  across  it  to  the  channel  the  modern  stream  has  cut  on  one  side 
near  the  base  of  the  parallel  mountain.  At  other  places  little,  smooth, 
sloping  deltas  will  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  debris 
cut  from  the  deep  excavation  above  has  been  deposited.  But  over  such 
areas  there  is  no  forest  growth,  nay,  not  even  a  solitary  pine  or  a  stunted 
cedar,  the  omnipresent  artemisia  being  the  only  ligneous  plant,  if  it  can 
be  called  such. 

Passing  northward  from  the  central  part  of  the  Jefferson,  we  enter 
what  Mr.  Stuart  calls  the  Eastern  Central  Basin,  and  which  he  describes  a*s 
follows :  **  This  is  drained  by  the  Missouri  River  below  the  Three  Forks, 
and  above  them  by  [the  lower  tributaries  of]  the  Jefferson,  the  North 
Boulder,  South  Boulder,  and  Willow  Creeks.  It  is  also  traversed  by  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Madison  and  Gallatin  Rivers,  which  form  a  junction 
with  the  Jefferson  in  a  fertile  plain  of  considerable  extent.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  arable  land,  with  a  climate  comparable  with  that  of 
Utah,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  north  and  south, 
by  eighty,  east  and  west.  Its  five  principal  valleys  are  the  following: 
The  valley  of  the  Three  Forks:  of  North  Boulder;  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Jefferson ;  of  the  Madison,  and  of  the  Gallatin,  furnishjLng  a  larger  amount 
of  farming  land  than  the  basin  of  the  Beaver  Head  and  tributaries."  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  included  a  part  of  this  basin  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  valleys  already  noticed.  Mr.  Stuart  evidently  includes  the  parts 
below  the  canons  mentioned,  in  this  basin. 

The  valley  of  the  Missouri  along  this  part  of  its  course  is  narrow,  but 
quite  fertile,  possessing  a  very  favorable  climate.  It  is  watered  on  the 
east  side  by  numerous  small  streams,  which  flow  down  from  the  Belt 
Mountains.  The  interior  of  the  basin  is  traversed  by  several  shari>  and 
elevated  ridges;  the  principal  one.  stretching  from  near  the  lower  part  of 
the  Jefi;er8on  a  little  west  of  nortn,  connects  with  the  Rocky  Mountain 
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BaDge,  near  the  origin  of  Prickly  Pear  Creek.  The  North  Bonlder 
runs  along  the  western  base  of  the  ridge,  through  a  valley  of  moderate 
width,  while  west  of  it  runs  another  ridge  separating  its  waters  from 
those  of  White-Tail  Deer  Creek.  These  ridges  are  clothed  with  pine 
timber  of  an  excellent  quality.  And  along  some  of  the  slopes  the  rank 
vegetation  indicates  a  greater  degree  of  moisture  than  is  usual  in  this 
region,  especially  on  the  divide  which  separates  the  Boulder  from  Prickly 
Pear  Valley.  1  noticed  here  the  marks  of  a  recent  heavy  rain,  which 
had  caused  sudden  torrents  to  rush  down  the  indentations  of  the  ridge 
which  flanked  the  valley,  tearing  up  the  grass  and  pebbles  and  bearing 
them  down  to  the  base.  Branching  off  from  the  first-mentioned  ridge, 
near  the  center  of  Jefferson  County,  starts  another  ridge,  which,  running 
north,  forms  a  divide  between  the  Prickly  Pear  and  the  Missouri. 

Prickly  Pear,  and  Ten-Mile  Creek,  its  principal  tributary,  have  very 
pretty  valleys,  which,  though  irregular  and  contracted  at  some  points 
by  the  approaching  ridges,  at  others  expand  into  broad,  open  prairies, 
having  surfaces  as  smooth  as  a  meadow.  One  of  these  beautiful, 
meadow-like  openings  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena,  across  which  one 
may  look  from  the  city  and  see  the  noted  landmark  rei)eatedly  men- 
tioned from  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  down  to  the  present  time — 
the  Bear's  Teeth.  This  valley  is  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  long.  Although  rich  and  x>roductive, 
unfortunately  the  stream  which  traverses  it  only  furnishes  water  suffi- 
cient to  irrigate  a  part  of  it.  A  proposition  has  been  made  to  bring 
water  from  Jefferson  River,  which  is  said  to  be  practicable;  but  whether 
this  will  be  carried  out  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  proximity  to 
the  chief  city  of  the  Territory  would  certainly  render  the  land  valuable, 
and  such  a  canal  would  be  useful  not  only  for  irrigation  but  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  mining  operations. 

Major  J.  F.  Forbes,  who  has  been  farming  in  this  valley  since  1865, 
and  has  made  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  city  somewhat  a  spe- 
cialty, furnishes  the  following  information  in  regard  to  its  productions: 
"Wheat,  after  the  first  few  crops  (wlftch  are  generally  heavy)  have 
been  cut,  yields  from  20  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  as  high  as  82 
bushels  have  been  taken  from  one  acre ;  and  entire  crops  have  averaged 
52  bushels  on  fresh  soil.  One  difficulty  experienced  is,  that  volunteer 
crops  mix  with  those  that  follow ;  this  does  no  damage  when  feed- 
crops,  as  oats  and  barley,  are  raised ;  but  when  wheat  follows  other 
crops  the  mixture  injures  its  value.  And  it  may  be  set  down  as  a 
rule,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  volunteer  crops  are,  in  the  long  run, 
an  injury  to  any  section.  If  these  do  no  other  injury  they  beget  a  thrift- 
less system  of  farming,  under  which  the  soil  is  deteriorated^  and  the  yield 
becomes  less  and  less  and  the  quality  inferior." 

Major  Forbes  says  that  the  weight  is  usually  about  60  pounds  to  the 
measured  bushel.  The  average  yield  of  oats  is  about  40  bushels  to  the 
acre;  barley,  30;  but  the  yield  of  the  latter  crop  often  is  as  great  as 
that  of  oats.  The  following  vegetables  grow  well,  no  difficulty  from  the 
climate  being  experienced  in  raising  them :  Potatoes,  turnips,  rutabagas, 
beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  pease,  beans,  and  radishes. 
Tomatoes  can  be  grown  with  care,  but  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
frost  before  maturing.  Spring- wheat  is  generally  sown  in  March,  and 
sometimes  oven  as  early  as  the  last  of  February,  which  is  certainly  very 
early  for  this  latitude ;  but  even  as  late  as  May  will  answer.  Harvest 
usually  commences  in  the  latter  jmrt  of  July.  When  winter-wheat  is 
sown,  it  is  usually  put  in  in  September  and  October ;  but  it  generall^j 
comes  out  too  soon  in  thespring,  and  is  liablt^to\2i^\A\Xi6\i\s^X^^^^3^^)^^^'^ 
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jointing.  Currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  do  very 
well,  their  fruit  growing  and  maturing  without  any  diificulty  from  tiie 
climate;  in  fact,  the  soil  and  climate  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  first  two.  The  native  varieties  of  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants bear  transplanting  without  injury,  improving  under  cultivation. 
Native  raspberries  and  strawberries  have  not  been  tried ;  it  may  be  that 
the  former  will  bear  transplanting,  though,  as  shown  in  my  previous 
report,  the  experiment  failed  in  Colorado.  Other  fruits,  so  far  as  tried 
in  this  valley,  have  proved  a  failure ;  but  Major  Forbes  thinks  that  some 
varieties  of  the  apple  might  succeed.  He  says  that  an  experiment  made 
with  hemp  shows  that  it  grows  remarkably  well.  He  planted  some  seed 
in  a  yard  in  Helena,  which  is  some  400  or  600  feet  above  the  valley-level, 
and  some  of  the  stalks  grew  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  as  large 
round  at  the  base  as  a  man's  wrist.  He  is  now  testing  it  on  his  farm, 
and  at  the  time  I  met  with  him  (July  12  to  15)  it  was  growing  finely. 
He  has  raised  hemp  in  Missouri,  and  is  satisfied,  from  his  experience 
with  it  in  that  State,  that  it  can  be  produced  here  as  easily  and  of  as 
good  quality  as  there.  The  climate,  he  states,  is  variable ;  often  the 
weather  is  mild  and  open  at  Christmas,  but  with  previous  killing  frosts; 
but  at  other  times  winter  commences  much  earlier.  Snow  does  not 
generally  set  in  until  in  December,  and  does  not  often  fall  in  the  valleys 
after  March :  it  never  falls  to  any  great  depth,  seldom  enough  for  good 
sleighing.  This  fact  in  regard  to  the  fall  of  snow  apix^ars  somewhat 
paradoxical  to  those  who  have  never  visited  those  mountain  regions. 
They  read  and  hear  statements  in  regard  to  snow  in  the  mountain  15 
and  20  feet  deep,  and  then  in  the  next  breath  are  told  that  cattle 
can  graze  out  all  winter,  the  snow  not  being  sufficient  to  prevent  this. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  these  statements  do  appear  to  be  somewhat 
contradictory,  yet  both  are  true ;  an  explanation  of  which  will  be  found 
in  my  former  report. 

In  order  to  afford  as  much  data  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  valley 
under  consideration,  it  should  be  stated  that  barometric  measurements, 
taken  in  Major  Forbes's  door-yard,  show  the  elevation  to  be  just  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  bend  which  this  river  makes 
here,  from  a  north  to  a  northeast  course,  are  two  or  three  valleys,  which 
may  be  considered,  in  this  connection,  though  not  strictly,  belonging  to 
the  southern  section.  North  Deep  Creek,  which  rises  in  Belt  Mountains 
and  flows  north  to  the  Missouri,  has  a  valley  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  in 
length,  which  averages  about  three  in  width.  At  one  place,  for  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  it  widens  out  to  an  average  of  five  miles,  but 
at  other  points  the  spars  of  the  mountains  close  in  upon  it,  rendering  it 
quite  narrow.  South  Deep  Creek  gives  a  valley  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  four  or  five  in  width,  at  no  point  within  this  dis- 
tance being  less  than  two  miles  wide.  Water  sufficient  to  irrigate  these 
valleys  can  be  obtained  from  these  creeks  and  their  tributaries,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter  any  deficiency  can  be  supplied  from  the 
Missouri.  The  soil  is  good,  and  considerable  settlements  have  already 
been  made  here. 

NORTHERN  SECTION. 

This  section  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  lying  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  divide  which  separates  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  from  those  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  is  an  extensive  re- 
gion, stretching  from  east  to  west  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four 
hundred  miles^  and  varying  in  width,  north  and  south,  from  one  hundred 
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to  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiTe  miles,  inclnding  the  north  part  of  Deer 
Lodge,  all  of  Choteaa,  and  most  of  Meagher  and  Dawson  Connties. 
With  the  exception  of  the  portions  occnpied  by  Belt,  Highwood,  and 
Judith  Mountains  south  of  the  Missouri,  and  by  gear's  Paw  and  Little 
Eocky  Mountains  north,  it  is  generally  an  open,  treeless  plain,  gradu- 
ally descending  eastward,  with  an  average  slope  of  5  feet  to  the  mile. 
But  this  descent  differs  very  materially  in  the  portions  east  and  west 
of  Fort  Benton,  that  part  west  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  having  an. 
average  descent  of  from  12  to  15  feet  to  the  mile,  while  that  east  has 
an  average  of  less  than  3  feet,  if  the  barometric  measurements  taken 
along  this  line  are  to  be  relied  upon.  If  this  rate  of  descent  east  of 
Fort  Benton  is  correct,  it;  lessens,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  prospect 
of  redeeming  any  great  portion  of  the  plains,  for  it  renders  it  imi)os- 
sible  to  reach  the  higher  table-lands  with  water  from  the  Missouri. 

Along  the  east  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  from  the  British  pos- 
sessions south  to  Sun  Eiver,  there  is  a  strip  of  arable  land,  about  thirty 
miles  in  width,  which  is  well  watered  by  numerous  little  tributaries  of 
Marias,  Teton,  and  Sun  Elvers.  The  descent  here  being  somewhat 
rapid  and  these  streams  but  a  few  miles  apart,  flowing  in  rather  paral- 
lel lines,  a  large  portion  of  this  strip,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  can  be  irrigated  and  brought  under  cultivation.  As  it  is  yet 
wholly  unoccupied,  except  bj^  roving  Indian  bands,  consequently  no  ex- 
periments in  farming  have  been  made,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  its 
climate ;  but  Mr.  Hard,  who  has  been  traveling  over  this  part  of  the 
Territory,  summer  and  winter,  for  some  years,  states  that  the  seasons 
are  not  severe,  and  th.at  ho  is  satisfied,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  cli- 
mate, that  the  hardier  cereals  and  vegetables  can  be  raised  without 
difficulty  from  climatic  influences.  The  grass  is  very  good,  and  the 
gi'eat  buffalo  herd  of  Eastern  Montana,  apparently  fleeing  before  the 
Sioux,  has,  during  the  present  year,  been  moving  over  into  this  region. 
The  Marias  Eiver,  after  it  enters  upon  the  plains,  runs  through  a  deep 
channel,  bordered,  in  part,  by  broad  table-lands,  and  partly  by  long, 
sloping  hills,  a  part  of  which,  by  the  construction  of  long  ditches,  may 
be  rea<;hed  and  irrigated  and  rendered  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

Teton  Eiver  is  probably  over  one  hundred  miles  long;  its  two 
branches,  rising  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  west  of  the  Teton,  flow  round 
this  butte  and  unite  at  its  east  base.  It  has  some  good  bottom-lands 
in  its  valley,  which  varies  from  two  to  six  miles  in  width  for  a  part  of 
its  length,  but  at  other  points  is  quite  narrow.  The  bordering  plains 
are  generally  undulating,  but  a  part  is  composed  of  level  table-lands, 
which  are  from  60  to  75  feet  above  the  valley-level.  The  stream  is 
rather  small,  its  average  width  being  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards, 
but  it  is  a  constant  runner ;  its  lower  portion  runs  slowly,  tlie  descent 
being  very  slight. 

Sun  Eiver,  rising  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  immediately  west  of  Fort 
Shaw,  runs  east  about  seventy-five  miles,  passing  by  this  fort,  and 
empties  into  the  Missouri.  It  forms  the  north  boundary  line  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  County.  The  immediate  and  cultivable  valley  of  this  river 
varies  in  width  from  one  to  three  miles,  the  soil  being  of  the  very  best 
quality.  There  are  terraces,  at  some  points,  flanking  the  bottoms,  which 
are  of  moderate  height,  and  may  be  reached  by  irrigating  ditches,  in- 
creasing the  breadth  of  farming  lands  in  this  beautiful  viUley,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory.  The 
stream  is  about  sixty  yards  wide,  flowing  rather  swiftly  over  a  gravel 
bed,  seldom,  if  ever,  overflowing  its  banks.    There  ax^^^^j^^^^.v^^^^'^s^ 
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settlements  in  it.  Fort  Shaw,  situated  about  six  miles  east  of  the 
Helena  Guide  Mountains,  is  the  highest  settlement  in  the  valley. 
Lower  down,  about  four  miles,  is  the  Sun  Elver  crossing,  on  the  main 
road  from  Helena  to  Fort  Benton,  around  which  there  are  several  farms 
under  cultivation.  From  this  point  to  its  jimction  with  the  Missouri, 
a  distance  of  some  twenty-five  miles,  the  valley  increases  in  width  from 
three  to  five  miles.  There  is  some  cotton-wood  and  aspen  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  but  other  timber  is  scarce,  and  will  have  to  be 
hauled  from  the  mountains.  The  higher  table-lands,  on  the  north  and 
south,  offer  most  excellent  grazing  fields,  the  soil  being  generally  very 
fertile,  that  of  the  plateau  on  the  north  needing  but  irrigation  to  make 
it  as  productive  as  the  bottoms  of  the  valley. 

The  following  statistics,  from  the  records  kept  at  Fort  Shaw,  will  fur- 
nish some  data  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  this  part  of  the  Territory : 

Mimthly  means  of  the  temperature  far  two  years, 

Jannary 21.28 

February 30.39 

March 36.58 

April..., 46.51 

May 56.04 

Jane 64.98 

July 70.22 


Au^st 67.15 

September 54.04 

October 49.12 

November 39. 92 

Dec-ember 26. 75 

Year 47.33 


Average  monthly  and  yearly  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  for  two  years. 


Inohea. 

August 27 

September 95 

October 75 

November 39 

December 33 

Year 8.951 


Inches. 

January 11 

February 24 

March 44 

April 54 

May 1.53 

June 2.63 

July 78 

This  shows  a  very  moderate  climate  for  this  northern  latitude,  com- 
paring, as  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Granville  Stuart,  very  favorably 
with  that  of  Utah ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Spring,  46.38 ;  summer,  C7.45 ;  autumn,  47.C9  ;  winter,  29.47. 

The  amount  of  rain-fall  during  the  growing  season,  from  March  to 
July  inclusive,  is  5.92  inches,  less  than  one-third  of  what  is  necessary 
to  supply  ordinary  crops.  The  monthly  means  of  the  winds  for  the 
range  of  two  years  was,  without  exception,  from  the  west. 

The  valley  of  the  Missouri  from  the  Three  Forks  to  the  mouth  of  Sun 
River  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  but  rather  narrow,  varying  from  three  to 
eight  miles  in  width ;  but  at  some  points  the  hills  close  in  upon  it,  leav- 
ing but  a  narrow  strip  of  bottom-land  along  the  stream.  The  length  of 
the  valley  between  these  points  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
It  is  tolerably  well  settled,  the  climate  being  mild  and  the  pixnluctions 
as  varied  as  any  i>ortion  of  the  Territory.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
com,  and  the  usual  vegetables  grow  well  and  produce  heavy  crops, 
Helena  receiving  a  large  part  of  its  supply  of  vegetables  from  this  val- 
ley. Such  fruits  as  apples,  plums,  cherries,  currants,  raspberries,  and 
gooseberries  may  be  grown  and  matured  here,  the  climate  presenting 
no  serious  obstacle. 

As  a  general  thing,  after  leaving  the  rapid  descent  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  entering  upon  the  broad,  open  plains,  the  rivers  of 
this  section  run  in  deep  channels,  which  like  great  ditches  traverse  the 
plains,  and  are  often  £or  long  stretches  sunk  from  100  to  150  feet  below 
the  surface. 
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On  tbe  south  Ride  of  the  Missouri  the  most  important  basins  within 
this  section  are  those  of  the  Judith  and  Musselshell  Eivers.  The  Ju- 
dith Basin  is  a  broad-  depression,  spreading  out  for  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
and  extending  north  and  south  about  eighty  miles.  It  is  traversed  its 
entire  length  by  the  Judith  River,  which  has  three  principal  tributaries — 
West  Fork,  South  Fork,  and  Big  Spring  Greek.  West  Fork  is  a  short 
creek,  affording  a  moderate  valley,  but  in  regard  to  which  I  receive4  no 
satisfactory  information.  The  valley  of  South  Fork  is  very  irregular, 
frequently  closing  up.  It  is  about  twenty  five  miles  long,  the  ten  miles 
next  its  mouth  averaging  two  miles  wide ;  is  generally  quite  narrow^ 
here  and  there  affording  an  open  bottom  sufficient  for  a  few  farms.  The 
lands  which  flank  this  valley  are  more  rolling  and  irregular  than  usual 
in  this  basin,  yet  they  are  covered  with  good  grass.  Big  Spring  Creek 
has  one  leading  tributary,  Cottonwood  Creek,  which  has  a  valley  twelve 
miles  long  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide.  The  valley  of  Big 
Spring  Creek  is  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  long  and  quite  narrow,  varying 
from  half  to  one  mile  in  width.  The  supply  of  water  in  all  these  valleys 
is  sufficient  to  irrigate  all  the  lands  in  the  madapted  to  farming  pur- 
poses. The  area  between  the  two  last  valleys  consists  of  a  level  plateau 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  streams,  and  during  the  summer  sea- 
sou  has  a  bright-yellow  hue  from  the  vast  number  of  Melianthi  which 
grow  here. 

The  Judith  Valley  proper  is  about  eighty  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
width  from  one  to  four  miles.  The  bordering  regions,  as  we  approach 
the  Missouri,  grow  barren  and  assume  that  appearance  to  which 
tbe  name  mauvaises  ierresy  or  "bad  lands,''  has  been  applied;  yet 
the  surface  is  generally  covered  with  a  moderate  growth  of  bunch-grass. 
Stunted  pines  and  cedars  grow  along  the  Missouri  from  Fort  Benton  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell,  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  back  on 
the  south  side. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  caiion  on  Musselshell  below  Fort  Howie,  for 
twenty-five  miles  down,  is  a  very  fine  farming  country',  the  valley  aver- 
aging five  miles  in  width,  the  soil  good,  and  the  climate  favorable.  Near 
the  mouth  of  this  stream  the  valley  is  narrow,  being  cut  deep  into  the 
plains,  the  bottoms  not  averaging  more  than  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide ;  nor  is  the  soil  so  good  as  along  the  upper  portion.  I  could  gain 
no  information  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  part  of  this  valley,  but  the 
bordering  plains  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  at  least,  probably  consist  of 
"bad  lands,"  similar  to  those  near  the  mouth  of  Judith  Elver,  and  along 
portions  of  the  Yellowstone. 

SOUTHEASTERN  SECTION. 

This  section  includes  the  area  within  the  Territory  drained  by  the 
Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries.  Lit>tle  is  known  in  regard  to  its  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  following  account,  obtained  from  Judge  Hos- 
mer,  of  a  voyage  down  this  stream  in  a  boat,  contains,  perhaps,  all  that 
has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  it  up  to  the  present  time.  It  was 
first  published  in  the  Herald,  Helena : 

"The  description  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  given  by 
Captain  Lewis,  without  being  full,  is  very  accurate  in  geographical  in- 
formation. I  was  able  by  it  to  anticipate  our  approach  to  the  various 
landmarks,  rapids,  and  the  months  of  the  various  tributaries.  In 
minor  details  it  is  deficient.  No  continuous  account  of  this  valley 
from  the  caiion,  twenty-five  miles  beyond  Bozeman,  to  the  mouth,  a 
distance  (by  the  stream)  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  \BLS\s«H^\iaa.  ^ssi^st 
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been  published.  For  the  first  eighty  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ca£LoD,  the  river  is  almost  one  continuous  rapid,  and  numerous  ledgy 
islands  are  scattered  along,  which  furnish  coverts  for  large  flocks  of 
ducks.  The  banks  are  generally  abrupt,  in  many  places  precipitous, 
tiiickly  covered  with  stunted  pines.  Occasional  accumulations  of  dibria 
spread  out  into  small  bottoms,  covered  with  immense  cotton- woods.  The 
banks  on  each  side  rise  gradually  into  lofty  hills,  but  the  vegetation  is 
Ught.  Long,  high  ranges  of  mountains  approach  the  river  on  each  side. 
The  water  here  is  pure  and  very  transparent.  The  bends  of  the  stream 
are  long  and  straight  reaches,  where  the  eye  can  often  follow  it  for  six  or 
eight  miles.  Dense  thickets  of  willow  grow  along  the  margin  and  on  the 
isS^nds.  The  second  day  we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  ridge  of  yellow 
sandstone,  from  which  the  river  derives  its  name.  This  ridge  appears 
to  be  about  300  feet  high,  and  this  part  twenty  miles  long ;  the  bluff  it 
forms  being  precipitous  and  the  top  covered  with  pines.  The  valley  of 
the  river  here  is  greatly  expanded,  spreading  out  into  alluvial  bottoms 
six  or  eight  miles  wide,  gradually  rising  into  upland  and  foot-hills.  The 
soil  here  is  equal  to  Uiat  of  the  Gallatin;  but  the  descent  of  the 
river  is  much  less  rapid  than  above,  miles  intervening  without  any  per- 
ceptible inclination.  The  termination  of  this  portion  of  the  ridge  is  at 
an  angle  of  the  river,  where  it  ha^s  worn  a  passage  through  the  rock  on 
each  hand,  exhibiting  a  sheer,  bold  precipice  of  stratified  sandstone, 
very  hard  and  of  deep  ocher  color.  The  river  is  quite  shallow  where 
it  crosses  this  ledge,  which  stretches  off  on  the  southwest  side  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  valley  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  bottoms 
here  are  extensive  (between  the  ridge  and  river)  and  are  susceptible  of 
high  cultivation.  There  are  frequently  long  groves  of  cotton-wood. 
We  passed  through  this  marvelous  ridge  hve  or  six  times  in  traveling , 
three  hundred  miles.  In  some  places  it  follows  the  river  for  miles,  cast- 
ing its  somber  shadow  on  the  water.  In  others,  it  is  curiously  eroded 
into  resemblances  of  towers,  castles,  citadels,  &c.  At  the  terminus  of 
the  ridge  the  river,  increased  to  twice  the  size  it  has  at  the  commence- 
ment, by  the  contributions  of  the  Hose  Bud,  Clarke's  Fork,  and  Big 
Horn,  is  fully  one  mile  wide  and  very  deep.  Its  waters  turbid,  its  banks 
low,  it  rolls  an  immense  volume  of  water  down  undisturbed  by  a  ripple^ 
through  large,  spreading  meadows  beautified  by  occasional  trees  and 
carpeted  with  a  thick  growth  of  grass.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
rapids,  some  of  which  are  formidable,  this  is  the  general  character  of 
the  scenery  until  we  approach  the  mouth  of  Powder  Eiver.  Here  a 
sudden  change  takes  place,  and  all  at  once  we  are  ushered  from  the 
highest  state  of  verdure  to  that  of  extreme,  absolute  desolation.  Here 
commence  the  mauvaises  terreSj  and  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  the 
same  general  features  characterize  the  scenery  as  those  found  along 
the  Upper  Missouri,  intensified,  if  possible,  by  frequent  views  of  long 
burnt  plains,  seamed  with  immense  ravines  and  dotted  with  enormous 
tables  of  baked  clay.  It  is  without  exception  the  most  horrible-looking 
country  I  ever  saw.  The  hills  and  mounds  of  stratified  clay  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  rise  1,500  feet,  void  of  vegetation.  The  river  is  here 
a  dark  drab  color,  with  shifting  channels  and  numerous  sand-bars.  Its 
clay-banks  for  hundreds  of  miles  exhibit  on  each  side  continuous  veins 
of  decomposed  lignite.  A  railroad  could  easily  be  built  along  its  course, 
except  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  frotn  the  mouth  of  Powder 
Eiver  downward.  Above  Powder  River  the  obstructions  are  few  and 
easily  overcome.  Three  or  four  hundred  miles  would  be  through  the 
largest  and  richest  valley  in  Montana,  yet  unsettled,  and  not  more  than 
1,500  or  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 
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STOOK-BAISING,  ETC. 

Without  injustice  to  any  other  part  of  the  West,  it  may  truly  be  said 
of  Montana  that  it  is  the  best  grazing  section  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
region.  Not  only  are  the  oj^n  plains  and  prairies  covered  with  rich  and 
nutritious  grasses,  but  also  the  smooth  hills  and  naked  mountain  slopes, 
and  the  same  rich  carpet  continues  even  beyond  these  far  up  into  the  tim- 
ber. Wherever  afire  has  swept  up  the  mountain  side,  destroying  the  pine- 
trees,  leaving  the  blackened  stems  and  stumps  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
ibrest  stood,  there  springs  up,  in  a  marvelously  short  space  of  time,  a  tall, 
green  grass  covering  every  possible  spot  where  it  can  gain  a  foothold. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  western  country,  as  is  well  known,  the 
grass  cures  on  the  ground  instead  of  rotting,  remaining  in  this  state  all 
winter,  furnishing,  in  fact,  a  better  food  than  if  cut  and  cured.  There 
is  seldom  any  difficulty  experienced  on  account  of  the  cold  or  snows  of 
winter ;  many  who  have  stock  running  on  the  prairies  making  no  prepa- 
ration ibr  winter-feeding,  which  is  seldom  necessary.  Even  in  the 
upper  part  of  Stinking  Water  Valley,  where  the  climate  is  considered 
somewhat  rigorous,  not  only  the  regular  herds  are  wintered  on  the  open 
pastures,  but  also  cows  pass  this  season  with  no  other  food  than  that 
they  clip  from  the  grazing-field,  and,  although  regularly  milked,  come 
out  in  the  spring  in  excellent  condition.  At  one  place  I  saw  cows  which 
had  thus  passed  the  winter  on  the  range,  giving  milk  the  entire  season, 
yet  they  were  in  such  a  fine  condition  that  they  would  have  made  excellent 
beef;  some  of  them  gave  as  much  as  three  gallons  of  milk  morning  and 
evening,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal  observation.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  cows  command  a  very  high  price,  the  best  bringing  readily  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars ;  this,  no  doubt,  being  due  to  the  demand 
for  stock  cattle.  Stock  is  rapidly  coming  into  the  Territory,  which 
must  before  very  long  bring  down  this  price.  Cows  begin  to  bear  very 
young  when  running  with  the  herd,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  have  calves  at  fifteen  and  sixteen  months;  in  fact,  a  few  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  they  have  borne  young  before  ceasing  to 
follow  the  mother. 

I  have  received  but  few  statistics  in  regard  to  the  herds  in  this  Ter- 
ritory. That  of  Messrs.  Poindexter  and  Orr,  on  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  season  was  stated  to  be  as  follows: 
2,467  sheep ;  1,500  lambs ;  1,500  cattle }  750  calves ;  450  horses ;  and  75 
mules. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LETTER  OF  PROFESSOR  G.  N.  ALLEN. 

[The  following  very  interesting  letter  from  Professor  G.  N.  Allen,  in 
regard  to  certain  methods  of  irrigation  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Califor- 
nia, contains  so  many  interesting  statements  in  such  a  small  compass, 
although  appertaining  to  a  section  outside  my  field  of  observation, 
that  I  have  thought  best  to  give  it  in  the  clear  and  explicit  language  of 
the  writer. 

C.  THOMAS.] 

Professor  Cyrus  Thomas  : 
My  Dear  Sir  :  As  promised  when  we  parted,  I  give  ^o^  bA\«^r*5^ 
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the  results  of  my  observations  and  inquiries  in  the  San  Jos6  Valley,  or 
Santa  Clara  district,  California. 

This  valley  is  beautifully  situated  between  the  main  Coast  Range  and 
one  of  its  spurs,  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  extends  directly  south 
from  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  is  about  seventy  miles  in  length  by  twenty 
in  breadth,  and  presents  a  nearly  level  surface  throughout.  It  boasts 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  population,  and  is  certainly  as  highly 
cultivated  as  any  other  of  the  many  lovely  vaUeys  of  Oalifoniia.  Near 
its  center  are  located  the  handsome  and  enterprising  cities  of  San  Jos^ 
and  Santa  Clara.  The  water  in  this  valley  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  to  some  extent  for  irrigation,  is  derived  chiefly  from  sur^ice- 
wells  or  wells  excavated  in  the  superficial  deposits,  and  is  lifted  by  the 
inevitable  and  not  unpicturesque  "  California  wind-mill,"  though  there 
are  besides  many  artesian  or  free-flowing  wells,  which  penetrate  to  and 
derive  their  supplies  from  a  stratum  lying  at  a  much  greater  depth. 

Beiug desirous  of  obtaining  my  information  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources,  I  called  early  on  a  Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  I  had  been  recom- 
mended, and  who  cultivates  a  large  fruit  plantation  near  Santa  Clara. 
This  gentleman,  whom  I  found  to  be  as  intelligent  as  he  was  enterpris- 
ing, very  politely  showed  me  over  his  extensive  grounds,  arid  freely 
answered  my  inquiries.  Besides  large  vinej'^ards  and  orchards,  Mr.  Gould 
has  about  forty  acres  of  the  small  fruits,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
&c.  These  small  fruits  only  are  systematically  watered  by  artificial 
means.  To  accomplish  this  he  has  three  artesian  wells  of  seven -inch 
bore  and  about  300  feet  depth.  Until  recently  <all  his  wells  have  been 
free-flowing  fountains,  but  in  consequence  of  the  greater  number  of 
wells  now  existing,  and  in  part  doubtless  on  account  of  the  smaller 
amount  of  water  that  has  fallen  as  rain  within  the  last  two  years,  one 
of  his  wells  at  least  has  ceased  to  flow,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to 
raise  the  water  by  mechanical  appliances.  Horse-power  was  applied 
last  year,  but  this  year  he  has  built  a  steam-engine.  The  engine  is  of 
twenty  horse-powjer  and  cost  $2,000.  Working  at  about  half  its  capa- 
city for  fifteen  hours  per  day,  and  at  a  cost  in  fuel  and  labor  for  the 
same  time  of  four  and  a  halt*  dollars,  he  raises  sufficient  water,  with  a 
little  aid  from  his  free-flowing  wells,  to  supply  abundantly  his  small 
frui^grounds.  Application  is  made  daily  to  certain  portions  only,  but 
80  that  the  whole  forty  acres  shall  be  watered  about  once  a  week  dur- 
ing the  season  of  fruitage.  His  vines  are  planted  seven  feet  apart.  As 
to  beets  on  alkaline  soils  his  experience  is  that  they  attain  a  large  size, 
but  have  a  rank  growth  and  coarse-grained  texture.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  such  beets,  he  had  no  data.  Mr.  Gould 
employs  and  prefers  Chinamen  as  laborers. 

On  the  mountains,  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara,  2,000  feet, 
perhaps,  above  the  valley  of  San  Josd,  grapes  and  other  fruits  do  excel- 
lently well.  The  grapes  especially  are  esteemed  of  excellent  flavor,  and 
are  preferred  to  those  of  the  plain.  I  was  informed  by  Lyman  Burrell, 
esq.,  who  has  a  large  ranch  in  the  mountains,  and  who  has  also  given 
much  attention  to  grape  and  fruit  culture,  that  he  has  uniformly  taken 
the  prizes  at  the  Stete  and  county  fairs.  He  plants  his  vines  eight  feet 
apart.  They  are  not  troubled  with  frosts,  and  the  ground,  he  asserts, 
is  much  more  moist  at  this  season  of  the  year  (summer)  than  it  is  in  the 
plain.  He  raises  with  success  the  Muscat  variety,  which,  on  drying, 
yield  an  excellent  quality  of  raisins.  Apples,  plums,  and  apricots  also 
do  splendidly  in  his  orchards.    Vineyards  on  the  mountains  are  usually 
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set  on  the  open  wild-oat  prairie  grounds,  and  they  require  no  under- 
draining,  staking,  or  irrigation. 

Mr.  Quiniby,  ex-mayor  of  San  Jos^,  informed  me  that  south  of  that 
city  artesian  borings  had  not  been  free-flowing,  the  water  not  coming  to 
the  surface;  that  the  most  powerful  fountains  are  near  the  bay  at  the 
north  end  of  the  valley,  where,  also,  they  are  obliged  to  bore  the  deepest 
in  order  to  reach  the  main  gravel  bed  or  water  stratum.  His  own  well 
at  San-  Jos6  had  never  ceased  to  flow  freely,  and  to  furnish  both  his 
own  gardens  and  several  neighboring  families  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  Mr.  Quimby  thinks  that  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  water 
the  larger  fruit-trees  in  the  dry  season,  for  else  the  roots  will  penetrate 
the  ground  so  deeply  in  search  of  moisture  that  afterward,  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  ground  is  saturated  with  water,  they  will  be  drowned 
out,  having  no  surface  roots.  This  he  mentioned  as  an  inference  from 
his  own  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  referring  more 
especially  to  apple  and  peach  rather  than  to  pear  trees.  He  thinks  also 
that  strawberries  should  be  watered  occasionally  after  the  last  picking, 
and  that  in  some  soils,  at  certain  seasons,  grape-vines  should  be  simi- 
larly treated.  In  San  Jos6  Valley  some  irrigate  for  the  raising  of  garden 
or  kitchen  vegetables,  but  none  for  the  wheat  crop. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  N.  ALLEN. 


SHORT  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  VALLEYS  OF  NEVADA. 

By  Mr.  Haskill,  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

[On  behalf  of  Mr.  Haskill  I  should  state  that  this  short  sketch  was 
hastily  drawn  up  by  him  in  answer  to  a  request  made  through  Mr.  G.  W. 
Meecham,  of  Humboldt.  I  learn  that,  if  desired,  he  will,  by  the  time 
your  next  report  is  to  be  published,  prepare  a  more  thorough  account  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  this  young  mountain  State;  but  on  account 
of  the  valuable  information  contained  in  these  short  notes,  1  have 
thought  it  best  that  they  should  be  placed  on  record,  and  have  therefore 
referred  them  to  you. 

C.  THOMAS.] 


Truckee  valley  extends  from  a  point  a  short  distance  below  Verde,  a 
station  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Pyramid  Lake,  distant  about 
sixty  miles.  It  contains  some  very  fine  agricultural  land.  Ics  width 
varies  from  a  few  rods  to  several  miles ;  at  Truckee  Meadows  it  widens 
out  in  circular  form^  and  at  this  point  contains  over  10,000  acres  of 
arable  land.  Elevation  at  the  he^id  of  the  valley  5,138  feet,  gradually 
descending  to  3,933  feet  at  the  foot. 

The  Truckee  River,  which  courses  its  entire  length,  is  a  beautiful 
stream  of  pure  water,  abounding  in  trout.  Lake  Tahoe,  its  source,  is 
famed  for  the  clearness  and  transparencj^  of  its  water. 

Washoe  Valley,  also,  in  Washoe  County,  lying  mainly  ten  miles  to  the 
south  of  Truckee  Meadows,  contains  some  three  or  four  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  can  be  rendered  tillable  by  irrigation.  Washoe  Lake,  at 
the  head  of  this  valley,  is  a  sheet  of  clear  water  from  six  to  eight  mileA 
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in  length  and  about  three  miles  in  width.  This  valley  lies  along  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  proper.  Several  mountain  streams 
flow  into  it  on  the  west,  and  it  is  drained  by  Washoe  Greek,  which 
forms  a  junction  with  Hot-Spring  Creek  and  flows  into  Truckee  River. 
Elevation  about  4,600  feet  Climate  mild,  similar  to  that  of  the  Middle 
States. 

Humboldt  Valley,  extending  from  Humboldt  Lake  to  Humboldt  Wells, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles,  embraces  some  fine 
meadow  and  agricultural  lands.  Outside  of  the  river-bottoms,  which  will 
average  a  mile  in  width  for  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  it  is  prin- 
cipally sage-bush  land,  of  sandy  soil,  but  very  productive  when  water  can 
be  found  for  irrigation.  Numerous  streams  of  water  are  found  upon 
either  side  of  the  valley,  rushing  down  the  mountain  gorges,  all  of  which 
sink  soon  after  leaving  the  mouths  of  the  canons. 

Big  Meadows,  about  five  miles  above  Humboldt  Lake,  containing 
about  5,000  acres  of  land,  furnishes  great  quantities  of  grass  and  hay; 
it  contains  tillable  land,  and  a  fair  quality  of  peat  is  found  here,  and  in 
considerable  quantities.    Elevation,  average  of  that  of  Humboldt  Valley. 

Salt  Valley  is  located  thirty  mile«  east  of  Humboldt  Lake;  contains 
about  100,000  acres  of  sage-bush  and  salt  land.  It  is  remarkable  and 
valuable  only  for  its  immense  salt-bed,  which  is  inexhaustible.  Suc- 
cessive layers  of  fine,  crystallized  salt  are  found  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  from  the  surface.    Elevation  of  valley,  4,199  feet. 

Black  Rock  Valley,  forty  miles  west  of  Humboldt  City,  contains  350,000 
acres  of  sage-bush  and  alkali  flats,  and  volcanic  matter  lines  the  out- 
skirts. This  valley  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Elevation, 
4,900  feet. 

Quin's  River  Valley,  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Black  Rock,  and  distant 
fifty  miles  to  the  northward  from  Humboldt  Valley,  contains  115,000 
acres,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  tine  agricultural  land.  The  valley 
itself  has  fine  blue-joint  and  red-top  grasses,  and  the  surrounding  foot- 
hills and  mountains  are  covered  with  an  immense  growth  of  bunch-grass 
and  white  sage,  and  constitutes  the  finest  cattle  range  in  the  State. 
Quin's  River  flows  through  it,  and  sinks  in  Black  Rock  Valley.  General 
elevation,  4,850  feet. 

King's  River  Valley  lies  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Quin's 
River,  and  contains  about  75.000  acres  of  land.  In  every  respect,  except 
as  to  extent,  the  two  valleys  are  alike,  elevation  being  about  the  same. 

Paradise  Valley  is  twenty  miles  distant,  commencing  ten  miles  north 
from  Winnemucca,  and  contains  125,000  acres.  Little  Humboldt  River 
enters  it  near  its  head  and  pours  down  its  center.  This  valley  contains 
35,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  yields  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  blue- 
joint  and  red-top  grasses  and  white  clover  annually.  Outside  of  the 
fifrass  land  are  large  tracts  of  sage-bush  land,  which  yield  almost  incred- 
ible crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The  yield  of  barley  is 
from  60  to  80  bushels  pier  acre.  A  number  of  small  streams  flow  from 
the  mountains  on  either  side,  and  afford  abundance  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion wherever  it  is  needed.  About  3,000  acres  are  under  cultivation  at 
the  present  time,  most  of  which  has  been  tilled  for  the  past  six  years, 
and  without  missing  a  crop.  Various  fruit-trees  have  been  set  out,  and 
with  entire  success.  In  short,  the  soil  and  climate  render  this  valley 
most  inviting  to  the  emigrant  seeking  a  place  to  build  up  a  desirable 
home.    Its  elevation  is  about  4,600  feet. 

Pueblo  Valley,  sixty-five  miles  northward  of  Winnemucca,  is  twenty- 
six  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide.  The  foot-hills 
.  and  surrounding  mountains  are  covered  with  bunch-grass,  while  fine 
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tracts  of  tillable  land  are  found  in  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  canons.  A 
great  number  of  mountain-streams  flow  down  and  sink  in  this  valley. 
In  these  streams,  as  well  as  in  King's  River  and  Quin's  Eiver,  and  the 
creeks  and  brooks  of  Paradise  Valley,  are  found  the  most  delicious  trout, 
while  the  water  affords  means  for  irrigation  where  it  is  required.  Ele- 
vation, about  6,000  feet. 

Grass  Valley,  ten  miles  southeast  from  Winnemucca,  is  watered  from 
the  canons  on  the  east  and  west,  and  contains  50,000  acres,  about  500 
of  which  only  are  now  under  cultivation,  with  the  very  best  success  to 
the  husbandman.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  grow 
in  great  abundance,  though  the  amount  of  surface  water  is  limited. 
Elevation,  4,300  feet. 

Eeese  River  Valley  is  firom  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  long,  and 
from  two  to  eight  wide,  through  which  flows  the  river  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  The  river,  except  in  seasons  of  more  than  usual  snow 
and  rain  in  the  mountains,  sinks  before  it  reaches  the  Humboldt,  at  a 
point  near  Battle  Mountain,  on  the  railroad. 

Fish  Creek  Valley,  twenty  miles  west,  contains  four  or  five  thousand 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  west  of  this  is  Lone  Hill  Valley,  which  contains 
100,000  acres  of  sage-bush  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  now  being 
sought  after  by  stock-men  for  grazing  purposes.    Elevation,  4,800  feet. 

Clover  Valley,  south  of  Wells  Station,  contains  about  100,000  acres 
level  land.  Some  meadow  land  about  Snow  Creek  and  Lake.  Eleva- 
tion, 5,700  feet.    Nearly  all  good  farming  land^  with  water  plenty. 

Thousand  Spring  Valley,  cast  of  Wells  Station,  contains  about  70,000 
acres  grazing  land.    Water  abundant.    Elevation,  5,950  feet. 

Grouse  Valley,  outlet  of  Thousand  Spring,  contains  some  good  grazing 
and  meadow  land.    Elevation,  5,600  feet. 

A  ipinute  description  of  each  valley  would  be  simply  a  repetition  of 
words;  for  all  the  valleys  above  named  in  climate,  soil,  productions,  and 
general  appearance  are  very  much  the  same.  A  sufficient  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  is  the  great  want.  This  difficulty,  however,  can  be 
obviated  by  artesian  wells.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  will  be  brought  into  subjection  by  this  means,  and 
now,  where  there  is  nothing  seemingly  but  a  desert  waste,  broad  fields 
of  the  cereals  and  inviting  meadows  will  delight  the  eye  and  relieve  the 
present  monotony.  The  apples  and  peaches  in  the  few  orchards  in 
Humboldt  County  are  unsurpassed  in  their  yield  and  the  flavor  of  their 
fruit.  That  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  beneath  the  surface,  only 
requiring  necessity  to  bring  it  forth,  has  already  been  proven  at  the  two 
extremes  of  the  great  Humboldt  Valley.  One  has  recently  been  bored 
fifty  miles  east  of  Wadsworth,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  is  now  yielding  a  constant  supply  of  water,  which  it  sends  through  the 
pipe  four  feet  above  the  surface.  Another  at  Kelton,  begun  and  com- 
pleted last  week,  sends  up  a  fine  stream  several  feet  aoove  the  surface. 
The  expense  of  boring  thus  far  has  proven  quite  insignificant,  which 
fact,  with  results  akeady  achieved,  will  infiuence  others  in  the  same 
direction,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  from  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, that  the  great  need — water — will  be  supplied  through  ar- 
tesian wells. 

18  a  s 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  CULTIVATION  ON  THE  PLAINS  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  KANSAS  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

By  R.  S.  Elliott. 

The  treeless  plains  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  Elvers  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  ninety-seventh  meridian  of  longitude  to  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  Korth  of  the  Platte  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  the 
general  features  of  the  country  are  similar,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report  we  need  only  have  in  \iew  the  region  between  the  rivers.  Ite 
drainage  is  mainly  through  the  Kansas  River,  the  numerous  affluents  of 
which  afford,  in  pools  or  currents,  the  water-supplies  which  have  enabled 
the  buffalo  to  sustain  himself  in  all  its  parts.  Along  some  of  the  streama 
there  are  occasional  groves  and  fringes  of  timber — ash,  box-elder,  cedar, 
cherry,  cotton-wood,  elm,  hackberry,  oak,  plum,  walnut,  and  willow ;  ^ome 
of  the  species  persistent  to  the  mountains,  but  not  in  numbers  or  distri- 
bution sufficient  to  change  the  character  of  the  countiy  from  that  of 
open,  treeless  plains,  rising  gradually  from  about  1,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  the  ninety-seventh  meridian  to  more  than  5,000  feet 
at  Denver. 

There  is  great  uniformity  in  the  surface  of  this  immense  inclined 
plane.  The  face  of  the  country  presents  a  series  of  gentle  unduhations, 
but  there  are  no  points  of  much  elevation  above  the  general  surface, 
nor  any  great  depressions  below  it.  The  gbology  seems  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  surface  features,  as  the  earths  and  rocks  of  this  vast 
region,  five  hundred  miles  in  width,  range  from  Lower  Cretaceous, 
(Mudge,)  on  its  eastern  border,  to  the  later  Tertiaries  of  the  Lake  period, 
(Hayden  and  Newberry,)  near  the  base  of  the  mpuntains. 

Open  on  the  north  to  the  Jirctic  circle,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  no  mountain  ranges  or  extensive  forests  to  check  atmos- 
pheric movements,  the  great  plains  must  necessarily  be  swept  by  winds 
as  freely  as  the  ocean.  In  spring  and  summer  the  winds  from  the 
southward  are  most  prevalent.  In  winter  the  winds  are  more  frequent 
from  the  northu^ard.  In  the  autumn  they  are  apt  to  be  more  variable, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  more  gentle  character.  Wind  from  the  west  is 
seldom  observed.  The  winds  arc  often  strong,  but  they  cannot  be 
classed  with  destructive  galea.  They  come  with  a  steady  pressure, 
which  may  cause  a  frail  building  to  tremble,  but  will  not  overturn  it. 
Tornadoes  and  hurricanes  seem  to  be  unknown.  There  is  no  record  or 
tradition  of  such  maniiestations.  Local  thunder-storms  and  heavy 
rains,  over  comparatively  limited  districts,  are  experienced  as  detached 
phenbmena,  but  are  apt  to  be  incidents  of  a  storm  covering  a  large  area., 
and  moving  eastward.  Days  of  comparative  calm  and  of  gentle  breezes 
often  occur,  when,  perhaps,  for  a  week  the  wind-mill  is  unable  to  work 
the  pump  at  the  water-station,  but  total  rest  of  the  atmosphere,  except 
for  brief  periods,  is  rare.  The  climate  is  propitious  to  health  and  to 
comfort;  for  although  changes  of  temperature  are  at  times  sudden  and 
considerable,  yet  injurious  results  seldom  follow  them. 

As  we  pass  westw^ard  from  the  ninety-seventh  meridian,  the  atmos- 
phere is  observed  to  be  more  arid.  Within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
mountains,  the  deposition  of  dew  is  at  times  so  light  as  to  be  of  little  or 
no  service  to  the  vegetation.  The  annual  rain-fall  is  also  less  as  wo  go 
westward,  decreasing  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  distance  until  the  divide  is 
reached  at  and  southwest  from  Cedar  Point,  in  which  vicinity  there  is 
supposed  to  be  more  rain  than  eastward  in  the  plains  or  westward 
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nearer  the  foot-liills.  The  oatural  effect  of  decreasing  precipitation 
and  increasing  aridity  is  in  some  degree  shown  in  the  vegetation.  The 
grama  and  buffalo  grasses  continue,  together  with  the  sunflower, 
solanumy  euphorbia,  and  other  plants,  which  are  vigorous,  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  far  east  as  the  ninety-seventh  meridian;  but  we  flud  that  the 
blue-joint  grass  of  Central  and  Eastern  Kansas  is  less  abundant,  and 
that  cleome,  ipameaj  cactus,  arteniisia^  &c.,  enter  on  the  more  arid 
scene  as  if  in  their  chosen  home.  But  no  considerable  part  of  the 
plains  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  is  so  arid  as  to  be  destitute 
of  vegetation,  although  the  change  in  the  flora  is  rather  distinctly 
marked  as  we  pass  from  the  middle  of  Kansas  westward. 

Like  any  other  extensive  area,  the  plains  exhibit  a  variety  of  soils, 
but  the  fertile  greatly  exceed  in  extent  the  unfertile  districts.  Loam, 
with  greater  or  less  mixture  of  vegetable  matter,  is  the  prevailing  soil, 
the  proportions  of  sands  and  clays  differing  greatly  in  different  locali- 
ties. The  patches  of  sand  or  gravel  of  meager  fertility,  or  of  alkaline 
clays,  unsuited  to  general  plant-growth,  are  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  area,  and  with  irrigation  in  some  parts,  and  without  it  in 
others,  tbe  entire  region  would  prove,  on  trial,  to  be  productive,  with  as 
small  a  share  of  waste-land  as  some  of  the  most  favored  States.  The 
value  of  the  plains  for  production  is  more  affected  by  peculiarities  of 
climate  than  by  poverty  of  soil. 

EXPEKLVIENTS  IN  CULTIVATION  OEDEEED. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  lands  available  for  general  agriculture  west  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  were  supposed  to  lie  in  a  belt  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  width,  extending  north  and  south.  Even  when 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  organized,  the  whole  area  west  of  Missouri 
and  east  of  the  mountains  was  of  doubtful  value  in  public  estimation; 
and  emigration  was  stimulated  by  political  considerations  rather  than 
by  correct  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  country.  Beyond  the  nar- 
row belt,  and  stretching  away  to  the  mountains,  was  the  unfruitful 
waste,  as  popularly  estimated.  Its  possible  future  usefulness  for 
pastoral  purposes  had  been  at  times  suggested,  but  the  day  for  its 
actual  occui)ancy,  if  ever  to  arrive,  was  regarded  as  far  distant.  The 
settlers,  however,  soon  ventured  beyond  the  supposed  boundary  of  pro- 
ductiveness; and  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  the  area  of  available 
lands  was  found  to  extend  itself  westward,  as  if  to  meet  their  necessities. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  brought  increased  emigration,  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  a  firmer  confi- 
dence in  its  future.  By  1870  settlements  had  stretched  along  the  rail- 
way to  points  more  than  two  hundred  miles  west  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. The  pioneer  had  passed  the  boundary  of  the  traditional  "desert^ 
at  the  ninety-seventh  meridian,  and  in  his  march  westward  had  found 
that  the  desert,  like  its  own  mirage,  receded  before  him.  Was  his 
march  to  continue;  and  how  much  farther  could  soil,  temperature,  and 
rain-fall  be  relied  on  to  reward  cultivation?  These  questions,  important 
to  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  of  the  railway,  could 
best  be  answered  by  experiments,  and  the  directors  of  the  company 
ordered  some  such  experiments  to  be  made. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  gardens  were  made  at  some  of  the  stations,  at 
distances  between  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy  six  miles  west  from  Kansas  City:  the  farthest  westward 
being  at  Carlyle  Station,  2,948  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Seeds 
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tried  in  these  gardens  germinated  well,  and  the  plants,  with  rude  and 
imperfect  culture,  grew  encouragingly.  The  results  were  satisfactory, 
although  the  destruction  by  insects  was  greatly  beyond  anticipation. 
IrivSh  potatoes,  for  example,  made  vigorous  growth,  yet  about  the  time 
of  blooming  were  destroyed  by  a  species  of  blister-beetle,  [Epicauta  cor- 
vina^  Kiley,)  which  proved  to  be  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  even 
the  Colorado  potato-bug.  Spring-wheat  matured  merehantiiblo  grain 
at  Carlyle. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1870  a  few  acres  were  broken  at  each  of 
the  three  following  stations,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  distant  from 
Kansas  City  and  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  follows :  . 


StaUons.  »»«8i,»^m^*i»«    AWreroft- 


Feet. 

Wilson,  (nowBosland) SIW  1,596 

Ellis 303  2,019 

PouU  Crook 422  3,175 

These  places  are  in  the  western  half  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  All  are 
in  the  present  buffalo  range ;  all  are  in  the  region  of  short  grasses;  all 
are  in  the  open,  treeless  plains,  beyond  the  limits  heretofore  assigned 
to  settlements. 

Wheat,  rye,  and  barley  were  sown  at  each  of  these  stations  in  the 
fall  of  1870;  at  Tend  Creek,  September  28;  at  Ellis,  October  20;  and 
at  Wilson,  November  11.  At  Pond  Creek  the  rye  grew  finely  and 
matured  a  fair  crop ;  the  wheat  and  barley  were  partially  winter-killed, 
but  the  surviving  plants  made  heads  of  the  usual  length,  well  filled  with 
grain  of  good  size  and  quality.  At  Ellis  the  promise  of  all  the  grains 
was  excellent  until  the  1st  of  »Tune,  when  a  hail-storm  of  unusual  severity 
prostrated  every  stem.  At  Wilson  the  grains  all  did  well.  The  presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  board  of  agriculture  (who, 
in  company  with  members  of  the  board,  visited  the  stations  in  June)  say 
in  their  report:  "We  found  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  sown  November  11, 
1870,  [at  Wilson,]  equal  to  if  not  beyond  the  average  crop  of  any  part 
of  the  Union."  And  of  Pond  Creek  they  say:  "The  rye,  sown  28th  of 
September,  on  raw  ground,  would  rate  as  a  good  crop  in  Missouri  or 
Illinois;  and  of  the  winter- wheat  and  barley,  the  plants  which  had  sur- 
vived the  winter  were  heading  out  finely.'  Rye  may  be  regarded  as  a 
valuul)le  crop  to  the  west  line  of  Kansas,  (without  irrigation ;)  and  fur- 
ther trials  of  wheat  and  barley  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  successful." 

Trials  of  grass-seeds  at  the  stations  named  have  shown  that  sorghum, 
lucerne,  timothy,  clover,  and  Hungarian  grass  may  be  regarded  as  future 
forage  crops  on  the  plains;  the  first  and  last  being  the  most  promising. 
Maize  can  be  grown  for  fodder  at  each  of  the  stations,  and  for  its  gi*ain 
at  Wilson  and  Ellis.  At  Pond  Creek,  sorghum  made  a  good  length  of 
stalk  and  matured  fine  panicles  of  seeds.  At  Ellis  and  Wilson  the 
stalks  reached  a  height  of  nine  to  ten  feet,  and  abundance  of  seeds  were 
matured.  This  plant  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  Western 
Kansas  and  Eastern  Colorado,  if  its  usefulness  for  fodder  has  not  been 
greatly  overrated.  In  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  plains,  the  stalks 
could  probably  be  dried 'so  as  to  avoid  the  souring  of  the  juice,  on  which, 
in  Illinois,  an  objection  has  been  raised  to  its  use  as  a  fodder-plant. 
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TREE-SEEDS. 

There  were  planted  at  Wilson  tree-seeds  as  follows : 

Fall  O/1870. — Ailantas,  chestnut,  oak,  peach,  pecan,  pinon. 

Spring  of  1871. — Ailantas,  catalpa,  elm,  locast,  honey -locust,  silver- 
maple,  osage-orange,  walnut. 

All  these  seeds,  except  the  pinon,  (nut-pine  of  New  Mexico,  Plmts 
edulis,)  have  done  remarkably  well. 

Seeds  of  ailantus,  catalpa,  locust,  honey-locust,  and  osage-orange 
were  tried  at  Ellis  with  encouraging  ])rospects,  when  most  of  the  seed- 
ling trees  were  destroyed  by  the  hail-storm  of  the  1st  of  June.  Seeds  of 
ailantus,  sown  broadcast  during  the  first  week  in  June,  came  up  well, 
and  the  little  trees  came  safely  through  the  summer. 

Seeds  of  ailantus  sown  at  Pond  Creek  resulted  in  a  moderate  growth 
of  trees,  of  which  a  large  proportion  survived  the  summer. 

The  experiments  with  tree-seeds,  though  very  limited,  have  sufficed 
to  show  that  trees  may  be  grown  from  seed  without  irrigation,  to  the 
west  line  of  Kansas,  and  in  all  probability  to  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains. 

Cuttings  of  cotton- wood,  Lorabardy  and  white  poplar,  and  white  and 
golden  willow,  were  tried  at  Wilson  and  did  well  in  that  locality.  Cut- 
tings of  cotton- wood  and  the  willows  were  also  tried  at  Ellis  with  a 
measure  of  success. 

TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 

Trials  were  made  at  Wilson  of  transplanted  trees  of  the  following 
kinds : 

EVERGREENS. 

White  pine Pinns  sirohua. 

Scotch  pine P.  sylvestrk. 

Austrian  pine P.  Austriaca. 

Corsican  pine P.  laricio. 

Norway  spruce Abies  exceUa, 

lied  cedar Juniperus  Virginimia. 

DECIDUOUS. 

Ailantus A.  glandulosa. 

Ash . .' Fraxinus  Americana, 

Box-elder .* Negundo  aceroides. 

Catalpa 0.  hignonoides. 

Chestnut Castanea  vesca. 

Cotton-wood Fopuliis  monilifera. 

Elm Ulmus  Americana. 

Honey-locust Oleditschia  triacanthus. 

European  larch Larix  Furopea. 

Linden Tilia  Americana. 

Silver-maple Acer  dasycarpum. 

Sycamore-maple A.  paeudoplatanus. 

Osage-orange Machira  aurantinea. 

Lombardy  poi)lar Fopulvs  dilutatu. 

White  poplar P.  alba. 

Tulip-tree Liriodendnyii  tulipi/era. 

White  willow Salix  alba. 

Golden  willow Salix  aJha^  (var.) 

Walnut Juglans  nigra. 
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The  foregoing  trees,  whether  transplanted  or  from  seeds  or  cuttings, 
have  done  well  at  Wilson,  making  growth  eqaal  to  what  is  usnal  in 
Eastern  Missouri  or  Illinois.  Reverend  B.  Gale,  one  of  the  regents  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  examined  the  trees  on  the  18th  of 
August  and  reported  measurements  as  follows : 

From  seed. — ^Ailantus,"24  to  30  inches;  catalpa,  3  to  12  inches;  chest- 
nut, 4  to  12  inches;  elm,  10  to  20  inches;  locust,  36  to  48  inches;  honey- 
locust,  16  to  24  inches;  silver-maple,  12  to  24  inches;  oak,  8  to  10 inches; 
osageorange,  12  to  30  inches;  peach,  24  to  30  inches;  pecan,  4  to  9 
inches;  walnut,  10  to  12  inches.  • 

From  cuttings.— 'Whit^  poplar,  12  to  27  inches;  Lombardy  poplar,  24 
to  36  inches^  cotton-wood,  18  to  24  inches;  white  willow,  24  to  36  inches. 

Transplanted. — ^Ailantus,  48  to  60  inches;  ash,  10  to  16  inches;  box- 
elder,  36  to  40  inches;  catalpa,  12  to  24  inches;  chestnut,  8  to  14  inches; 
cotton- wood,  36  to  60  inches;  elm,  20  to  30  inches;  honey -locust,  36  to  42 
inches ;  larch^  6  to  12  inches;  linden,  9  to  18  inches;  silver-maple,  24  to  30 
inches;  sycamore-maple,  12  to  24  inches;  osageorange,  12  to  36  inches; 
peach,  30  to  36  inches;  white  i)oplar,  24  to  36  inches;  Lombardy  poplar, 
24  to  36  inches ;  tulip-tree,  8  to  10  inches ;  willows,  36  to  48  inches ;  wal- 
nut, 6  to  8  inches. 

Mr.  Gale  says:  "The  evergreens  have  nearly  all  lived,  and  have  made 
a  growth  of  from  4  to  8  inches.  All  have  done  well.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  these  trees  to  discourage  the  planting  of 
evergreens  in  Kansas."  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  catalpa-seed 
was  sown  broadcast  on  ground  which  had  been  broken  the  November 
previous  and  was  not  replowed.  Seedling  walnuts  were  grown  by  put- 
ting the  seed  under  fresh-turned  sod.  None  of  the  trees  had  the  care 
or  cultivation  usual  in  nurseries. 

At  Ellis  the  same  transplanted  trees  were  tried  as  at  Wilson,  except 
red  cedar  and  cotton-wood.  The  result  was  encouraging,  although  the 
chestnut,  larch,  and  Norway  spruce  may  be  said  to  have  failed  on  this 
first  trial,  and  some  others  were  less  vigorous  than  at  Wilson.  The 
hail-storm  of  1st  June  greatly  damaged  the  trees,  cutting  oflf  the  leaves 
and  shoots  and  splitting  the  bark;  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  decidu- 
ous class  made  a  fair  growth,  and  about  50  i>er  cent,  of  the  pine^  sur- 
vived. Of  ailantus,  ash,  catalpa,  honey-locust,  and  white  poplar  planted 
at  Ellis  every* tree  survived,  and  nearly  all  of  the  box-elder,  elm,  silver- 
maple,  osageorange,  Lombardy  poplar,  and  black  walnut. 

At  Pond  Greek  the  growth  of  some  kinds  of  trees,  was  highly 
encouraging.  Ailantus,  ash,  box-elder,  catalpa,  honey-locust,  and  osage- 
orange have  done  best,  and  promise  well  for  the  future.  Elm  and  black 
walnut  made  moderate  growth,  and  seem  to  have  established  themselves. 
The  willows,  the  poplars,  and  the  silver-maple  did  not  come  .up  to 
expectation.  European  larch  and  most  of  the  evergreens  failed;  but  a 
few  of  the  pines  lived  through  the  summer,  and  in  another  season  will 
probably  do  well.  The  trees  at  Pond  Creek  are  in  one  of  the  most  for- 
bidding spots  of  all  the  plains.  At  the  new  station,  Wallace,  about  two 
miles  eastward,  and  on  higher  ground  but  with  different  soil,  silver-maple 
and  Lombardy  poplar  seem  to  do  much  better  than  at  Pond  Creek. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

The  experiments  were  all  without  iiTigation.  Except  to  soak  some  of 
the  seeds,  or  to  puddle  the  roots  of  the  trees  as  they  were  set  out,  not 
one  drop  of  water  was  applied  by  human  agency.  The  trees  had  not 
the  benefit  of  good  care  and  cultivation ;  they  were  not  aided  by  mulch- 
ing the  ground ;  nor  had  they  any  shade  or  shelter  from  the  winds.    All 
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the  conditions  of  the  experiments  were  snch  as  the  ordinary  farmer 
may  easily  imitate. 

One  object  was  to  test  the  possibility  of  growing  trees  and  other  plants 
on  the  plains  depending  on  the  rain-fall  alone.  It  was  deemed  import- 
ant to  show  that  the  settler  in  the  open  waste  may  adorn  his  home  with 
trees ;  may  grow  fruits  and  timber ;  may  raise  grains  and  other  vegetable 
food  for  his  family  and  his  live  stock  without  resort  to  expensive  pro- 
cesses of  artificial  watering.  So  far  as  we  may  judge  from  a  single 
season,  the  object  has  been  accomplished;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that 
future  years  will  sustain  the  promise  of  the  past  season. 

SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

Within  the  past  two  years  settlers,  in  families  and  colonies,  have 
spread  westward,  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailway,  and 
also  on  streams  north  and  south  of  the  road,  nearly  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian.  The  purpose  is  generally  to  grow  and  deal  in  cattle 
and  other  live  stock,  and  this  pui'pose  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
capability  of  the  country  to  produce  grains  and  other  products  of  gen- 
eral agriculture.  The  first  settlers  keep  near  the  streams,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  tjie  convenience  of  water  ready  at  hand  and  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  timber.  If  we  look  backward  twenty-five  years  and  reflect  on 
the  westward  extension  of  settlements  during  that  time,  we  must  see 
that  the  causes  which  have  pushed  the  "  frontier  "  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  we«t  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River  are  yet  in  active  opera- 
tion, aided  by  potent  agencies  not  then  in  existence.  TJien  the  locomo- 
tive was  unknown  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  now  there  are  in  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  and  E^ansas  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad.  Then  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  was  only  about  twenty-one  mil- 
lions ;  now  it  is  over  forty  millions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  forces 
operating  to  throw  population  westward,  taking  into  consideration 
facilities  of  transportation,  are  three  times  as  powerful  as  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  result  will  be  a  gradual  spread  of  people 
over  the  great  plains,  arranging  their  pursuits  and  modifying  their 
habits  to  suit  the  capabilities  of  flie  country  and  the  necessities  of  their 
respective  localities. 

EFFECT  ON  CLIMATE. 

It  is  a  bold  assumption  to  say  that  the  spread  of  settlements  over  the 
plains  is  to  materially  affect  the  climate.  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  some  degree  of  amelioration.  Every  house,  every  fence,  every 
tree  which  civilized  communities  may  in  the  future  establish  in  those 
vast,  open  areas,  will  aid,  in  some  measure,  to  check  the  sweep  of  the 
winds.  Every  acre  broken  by  the  plow  will  retain  a  greater  amount 
of  moisture  after  rains,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  the  unbroken  prairie. 
The  genial  rains  of  spring  and  summer  will  evaporate  with  less  rapidity, 
and  there  will  be  a  greater  degree  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere, 
heavier  dews,  and  possibly  more  frequent  showers.  Even  if  the  annual 
average  of  rain-fall  shall  not  be  increased,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
be  more  evenly  distri'buted.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  experience  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  destruction  of  forests  has  operated 
to  dry  up  fountains,  we  may  reasonably  exi)ect  that  the  breaking  up  of 
the  surface  by  the  plow,  the  covering  of  the  earth  with  taller  herbage, 
and  the  growth  of  trees,  will  all  tend  to  the  development  of  springs 
where  now  unknown,  ana  to  render  streams  perennial  which  are  now 
intermittent.  Thus  the  gradual  spread  of  inhabitants  over  the  plains 
will  tend  to  enlarge  their  capabilities  and  to  render  them  more 
habitable. 
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PALEONTOLOGY. 


FOSSIL  FLORA. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  February  28, 1872. 

Dear  Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  prepared 
the  following  report  on  the  specimens  of  fossil  plants  obtained  in  your 
geological  explorations  of  1871.  I  regret  that  the  time  allowed  to  me 
for  the  examination  of  such  a  large  number  of  specimens,  (more  than 
three  hundred,)  and  the  preparation  of  the  report,  was  too  short.  This 
may  account  for,  if  not  excuse,  the  deficiency  of  this  paper. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  contains  the  descriptions  of  eighty  species 
of  fossil  plants,  mostly  of  the  Tertiary  formations.  To  obviate  the  want 
of  plates  and  figures,  I  have  quoted  largely  from  already  described  and 
figured  species,  either  analogous  or  identical,  this  being  the  best  way 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  forms  of  leaves,  always  more  or  less  obscurely 
conceived  from  mere  descriptions. 

The  general  remarks  on  geographical,  stratigraphical  distribution, 
typical  comparisons,  &c.,  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  report,  are 
presented  as  a  mere  summary  of  questions  which  should  be  elucidated 
with  more  details  when  your  fossil  plants  of  the  recent  formations  are 
published  in  a  general  report  and  the  descriptions  illustrated  with 
figures. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  

L.  LESQUEREUX. 

Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  WaMngton^  B.  C. 


I.— ENUMERATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FOSSIL 
PLANTS,  FROM  THE  SPECIMENS  OJBTAINED  IN  THE  EX- 
PLORATIONS  OF  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN,  1870  AND  1871.* 

1.  Heney's  Foek. 

Hard  silicified  limestone,  with  indistinct  remains. 

Pteris  PENNJSFOBMis,  Hcer.  A  number  of  broken  specimens  of  the 
fern  referable  to  this  species,  have  been  re-examined,  without  affording 
more  evidence  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  former  report,  p.  384.  It 
differs  from  the  following  species,  found  also  on  broken  specimens  of 
this  locality,  by  its  thicker  secondary  veins,  more  obliquely  attached  to 
the  medial  nerve,  and  by  its  entire  borders. 

Blechnum  Goppeeti,  Etting,  (Flor.  Bil.,  p.  14,  PI.  iii,  Fig.  1-4.) 
Fragments  of  linear  leaves^  half  an  inch  broad,  with  dentate  borders; 
secondary  veins  nearly  in  nght  angle  to  the  thick  medial  nerve,  paral- 
lel, forking  once  near  the  base,  and  much  thinner  than  those  of  the  for- 
mer species.  Though  the  specimens  show  mere  fragments  of  leaves, 
the  specific  characters  are  well  marked. 

A  third  species  of  fern  is  preserved  on  the  shales  of  this  locality.    It 

.  «  See  Beport  of  the  Territories,  1870,  p.  384« 
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is  a  single  small  oval  leaflet,  12  millimeters  long,  6  millimeters  broad, 
roanded  to  the  point  and  to  the  base,  with  narrow  but  distinct  medial 
nerve,  and  secondary  veins,  oblique,  slightly  arched  to  the  borders, 
forking  twice.  The  base  of  the  nerve  is  abruptly  bent  to  one  side,  as  if 
it  had  been  joined  to  a  main  rachi^,  or  as  a  lobe  of  a  compound  leaf. 

PnuAGMiTES  Oeningensis,  A1.  Br.  Eepresented  by  broken  stems, 
with  distinct  nervation,  obscure  articulations,  and  scars  of  branches 
bearing  the  characters  of  this  species. 

Fragments  referable  to  the  genus  Cyperites  and  to  the  genus  Calam- 
opsis^  (?)  as  described  in  my  former  report,  loc.  citj  p.  384. 

2.  Muddy  Creek  A^'D  Blake's  Fork. 

No  remains  of  other  species  but  of  those  described  in  the  former 
report  have  been  discovered  in  the  examination  of  new  specimens  of 
these  localities.  Aspidium,  named  A.  pulclieUumj  or  A,  Fisclicri^  Heer, 
belongs  to  this  last  species;  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  frag- 
ments of  glumaceous  leaves,  the  species  considered  as  Carex  tertiuria^  (?) 
Heer,  loc.  city  p.  384,  is  right. 

3.  Barrell's  Springs. 

The  matter  imbedding  fossil  remains  of  this  locality  appears  under 
thi'ee  diflerent  aspects :  1st.  A  ferruginous,  reddish,  hard  clay -shale, 
with  few  remains  of  trees,  Seqiioia^  Acer,  2d.  A  soft,  laminated  shale, 
X)assing  downward  to  layers  of  coaly  matter,  formed  of  broken  pieces 
of  gi'asses,  lerns,  &c.,  all  herbaceous  plants,  with  floating  rootlets. 
3d.  A  soft,  yellow  clay,  apparently  a  bottom  clay,  with  roots  of  Equise- 
tacece.  The  succession  of  deposits  from  bottom  upward  is  marked  by 
the  substance  of  the  shale  as  by  the  kind  of  plants  which  they  have 
preserved. 

Lygodium  Neuropteroides,  Lsqx,  (Dr.  Hayden's  Report,  1870, 
p.  384.)  Separate  leaflets  only,  with  fragments  of  stems  of  the  same 
species,  are  abundant  in  the  shales.  Leaflets  bifid,  trifid  or  quadrifid, 
with  linear  lanceolate  obtusely  pointed  divisions,  4  to  8  decimeters  long, 
from  the  obcouical  base  of  the  leaflets  to  the  point  of  the  longest  lobes. 
The  leaflets  are  divided,  from  below  the  middle,  in  lobes  irregular  in 
size,  the  lateral  ones  being  generally  shorter,  all  obliquely  diverging 
with  more  or  less  obtuse  sinuses  and  entire  or  slightly  wavy  on  the 
borders.  Sometimes  they  are  enlarged  at  the  point  and  emarginate  in 
two  short,  obtuse  lobes.  The  nervation  is  simple  for  each  division  of 
the  leaflets,  the  medial  nerve  of  each  remaining  distinct  to  the  base 
and  there,  being  separated  by  secondary  flabellate  veins,  which  higher 
up  come  out  from  the  medial  nerve  in  a  very  acute  angle,  and  remaiu 
nearly  parallel  to  it  before  curving  to  the  borders.  The  lowest  veins 
are  three  to  four  times  dichotomous,  the  superior  ones  only  twice,  and 
so  close  are  they  to  each  other  that,  along  the  borders,  75  to  80  veinlets 
are  generally  marked  in  one  inch.  The  areas  are  filled  by  square  or 
I)entagonal  areoloe^  very  small  but  distinct.  As  yet  few  fossil  species 
have  been  referred  with  suiflcient  evidence  to  this  fine  genus.  Lygodi- 
urn  cretaceunij  Debey  and  Etting.,  is  from  the  Cretaceous  formations  of 
Belgium.  Four  other  species  are  described  by  Heer,  from  the  Miocene 
of  Switzerland,  and  one  from  Oeningea. 

Equisetum  Haydenu,  »p.  nov.  Rhizoma,  1 J  to  2  decimeters  broad, 
irregularly  striate,  articulated;  articulations  distant,  bearing  round 
obovate  tubercles,  14  millimeters  broad,  2  centimeters  long,  attached  8  to 
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10  around  the  articulations.  These  tubercles,  joined  to  each  other  like 
string:s  of  beads,  radiating  from  the  rhizoma,  are  slightly  more  elongated 
outside,  abruptly  rounded  or  more  inflated  inward,  regularly  and  nar- 
rowly striated  as  well  as  the  rhizomas,  but  scarcely,  if  at  M,  wrinkled. 
At  adistance  from  the  point  of  connection  to  the  rhizoma  they  become 
more  elongated,  passing  here  and  there  to  mere  cylindrical  filaments  or 
rootlets,  which  appear  to  divide  in  radicles.  The  point  of  union  of  these 
tubercles,  either  to  each  other  or  to  the  rhizoma.  is  marked  by  com- 
paratively large  scars,  (5  millimeters  wide,)  representing  a  double  ring 
with  a  central  point.  This  fine  species,  knowMi  as  yet  only  from  its  rhi- 
zoma and  its  division..^,  resembles  Equisetum  arcticum^  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  2, 
p.  31,  PI.  i,  Fig.  2,)  from  Spitzbergen,  and  still  more,  at  least  by  the  form 
of  the  tubercles  E.  Farlatori,  Heer,  as  figured  by  Unger,  in  Sill.,  PI.  i. 
Fig.  5,  differing,  however,  from  both  by  the  broader,  regularly  striated 
rhizoma,  not  inflated  at  the  articulations,  and  by  the  form  and  size  of 
the  tubercles.  No  other  fragments  referanle  to  any  species  of  Equisetum 
have  been  i)reserved  in  the  shales  of  this  locality. 

TAXODIU3I  Tina  JORUM,  (?)  Heer.  The  specimen  has  two  branchlets 
of  Taxodinm^  parallel  to  each  other,  apparently  divisions  of  the  same 
branch.  One  bears  long,  crowded,  linear  leaves  like  those  of  this  species, 
as  figured  in  Heer's  FL  Arc,  2,  p.  22,  PI.  i.  Fig.  3,  from  Alaska;  the 
other  has  more  distant  and  broader  leaves,  somewhat  enlarged  in  the 
middle,  or  narrowing  at  the  base  like  those  of  Taxites  Olriki^  Heer,  loc. 
citj  PI.  i.  Fig.  8.  The  substance  of  the  leaves  is,  in  both  fragments,  of 
the  same  thickness,  the  surface  smooth  or  shining,  the  branches  com- 
paratively thick  and  flat.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  fragment  compared 
to  the  last  species  of  Heer,  the  leaves  become  longer  from  the  base  up- 
ward, as  in  the  figure  of  T.  Olriki;  our  specimen,  therefore,  appearing 
to  represent  both  species. 

Phragmites  Oeningensis,  A1.  Br.  The  shales  of  this  locality  are 
covered  by  a  quantity  of  much-divided  roots  and  rootlets,  with  thread- 
like branches  of  the  same  form  as  those  figured  by  Etting.,  Flor.  Bil., 
PI.  iv,  Fig.  7  h.  With  them  are  mixed  fragments  of  rhizomas,  of  stems 
and  of  leaves  of  the  same  species,  which  are  well  characterized  by  their 
nervation,  as  marked  in  Heer's  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PI.  xxiv,  Fig.  5  fe, 
enlarge<l. 

Poaoites  l^vis,  Heer.  As  remarked  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Report  for  1870, 
p.  385,  this  species  is  represented  by  many  fragments  of  the  culm  and 
of  the  leaves,  identical  in  characters  with  the  author's  description  and 
figures  in  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  PI,  xxv,  Fig.  10  a,  b)  c,  and  PI.  xxvi,  Fig.  7  a. 
The  culm  is  about  7  millimeters  wide,  nearly  smooth,  with  close  undis- 
tinct  strife;  the  leaves,  slightly  narrower,  are  marked  by  about  10  more 
distinct  smooth  lines. 

Cyperus  (!)  Braunianus,  (t)  Heer.,  (Fl.Tert.  Helv.,  p.  72,  PI.  xxii,Fig. 
6.)  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  on  the  identity  of  this  species,  repre- 
sented like  the  former  by  numerous  though  small  fragments.  The  stems 
are  generally  small.  One  of  them  bears  attached  to  its  curved  base  or 
rhizoma,  some  oval  tubercles  with  round  small  scars  like  those  of  Fig. 
C,  PI.  xxii,  of  Heer's  loc.  cit 

,.     Cyperites  Deucalionis,  Heer.    Mentioned  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Eeport 
'.ifor  1870,  p.  384,  with  fragments  of  leaf  of  a  Sahal  referable  to  S.  major ^  (?) 
Ung. 

SPARaANiuivi,  (!)  species.  Part  of  a  dichotomous  stem,  1 J  centimeters 
wide,  with  the  branches  half  as  broad,  distinctly  marked  lengthwise  by 
regular  thin  veins,  separated  by  three  undistinct  very  thin  veinlets,  and 
marked  crosswise  by  obscure  less  regular  lines^  ladv(!Ai\x!Ei%>^^vci^^ 
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structure  of  the  stem.  No  remains  of  leaves,  fruits,  or  flowers  have  been 
fouud  in  connection  with  the  fragments  of  stem,  and  therefore  the 
species  is  undetermined.  It  may  be  referable  to  Sparganium  ValdensCj 
Heer,  which  it  resembles  by  the  nervation  and  the  mode  of  branching, 
as  seen  in  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  PI.  xlvi,  Fig.  6  b. 

Acer,  species.  Is  represented,  like  the  former,  by  a  single  fragment 
too  incomplete  for  specific  determination.  The  round,  cordate  base 
only,  with  a  small  part  of  the  middle  of  the  leaf  and  its  nervation,  is 
preserved.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  same  tyi)e  as  Acer  Sismandce,  Gaud., 
(1st  Mem.,  PI.  13,  Fig.  4,)  agreeing  with  this  last  figure  for  the  outline 
of  the  leaf  and  for  the  nervation,  and  by  its  size  comparable  to  Fig.  21, 
PI.  i,  of  the  4th  Mem.,  of  the  same  author.  I  mention  this  leaf  because 
it  is  the  only  fragment  of  an  arborescent  dicotyledonous  species  preserved 
on  the  shale  of  this  locality. 

4.  Elko  Station. 

A  yellowish  white  calcareous  fine-grained  shale,  hardened  by  meta- 
mori)hism.    Plants  preserved  in  broken,  small,  mixed  fragments. 

Phragmites  Oeningensis,  A1.  Br.,  in  numerous  fragments  of  leaves, 
stems,  and  rhizomas. 

PoACiTES  LCEVis,  Hcer.  Eepresented  like  the  former,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  broken  leaves,  with  smooth  surface,  often  without  trace  of  veins. 
The  blades  arc  mostly  narrower  than  in  the  figures  of  this  species,  in 
Beer's  loc.  cit;  intermediate  in  width  between  those  of  Poacites  Icsvxs 
and  P.  augustuSy  Heer,  (Fl.  Tcr.  Helv.,  PI.  xxvi,  Fig.  7  a  and  6,)  or  even 
as  narrow  as  in  the  last-named  species. 

QuERCUS  SEMi-ELLiPTiCA,  Gopp.,  (Schossnitz^  Fl.,  p.  15,  PI.  vi.  Figs. 
3,  4,  5.)  There  are  four  specimens  of  this  species,  one  of  which  only 
represents  an  entire  leaf  with  all  the  specific  characters.  The  form 
of  the  leaf,  with  its  slightly  unequal  base,  the  nervation,  the  teeth  of 
the  borders,  are  exactly  similar  to  Fig.  3,  loc.  cit.  The  le^if  is  only  smaller, 
half  an  inch  long,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad.  Of  the  other  specimens, 
all  fragmentary,  one  only  indicates  a  somewhat  larger  leaf.  Professor 
Heer  refers  (Fig.  4,  quoted  above)  to  Planera  Ungeri;  and,  indeed,  our 
specimens  much  resemble  some  forms  of  this  polymorphous  species,  and 
might  be  referred  to  it  but  for  the  base  of  the  le^ives  narrowed  to  the 
petiole  by  a  short  curve.  The  nervation,  also,  is  somewhat  diflferent, 
the  seeondary  nerves  branching  often  downward  above  the  middle,  as  in 
species  of  Ulmusj  and  the  lowest  secondary  veins  cui'ving  near  the  bor- 
ders and  along  them,  though  their  angle  of  deviation  is  about  the  same 
(40^)  as  in  the  upper  ones,  which  go  straight  to  the  point  of  the  teeth. 
The  veins  and  veiulets  are  flat  and  deep,  nervilles  not  quite  distinct,  but 
marked  as  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  veinlets. 

5.  Washakie  Station  near  Bridger's  Pass. 

A  calcareous  and  arenaceous  stone,  hardened  by  metamorphism,  dark- 
gray,  irregularly  breaking.  Eemaius  of  plants  preserved  in  large  distin- 
guishable fragments,  sometimes  rolled  or  even  flattened  in  a  direction 
crossing  the  horizontal  layers  of  the  stone. 

Rhamnus  intermedius,  «p.  7uyi\  Leaf  6  centimeters  long,  not 
quite  2  centimeters  wide,  narrowly  oval,  lanceolate  and  oblanceolate, 
with  entire  margins  tapering  downward  to  a  short  petiole,  (?)  (petiole 
broken,)  medial  nerve  half  round,  strong,  secondary  veins  oblique,  (35<^,) 
close  to  each  other;  16  pairs  from  base  to  point,  thick,  curving  near  tbe 
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borders,  straigbt  to  the  point  of  curve.  By  its  closely  approached  sec- 
ondary veins  this  species  is  like  Rhamnun  obovatus^  Lesqx.,  (Am.  Joor. 
Sci.,  vol.  XLY,  p.  207,)  but  differs  by  the  greater  thickness  of  these  veins, 
which  more  abruptly  curve  near  the  borders,  and  the  more  lanceolate  , 
form  of  the  leaves.  From  Rhamnus  salwifolitis,  Lesqx.,  loc.  city  p.  206, 
to  which  it  is  also  comparable  by  its  form,  our  leaf  differs  es^ntially 
by  its  closer  nervation. 

CoRNUS  ACUMINATA,  Nowby.  One  of  our  specimens  agrees  with 
Newbeny's  leaf  as  figured,  (PL  xx.  Fig.  3,  ined.,)  the  secondary  veins 
only  being  less  numerous  and  ascending  along  the  borders  in  a  less 
acute  angle.  As  the  same  differences  are  marked  also  between  the 
three  specimens  figured  by  the  author,  they  do  not  authorize  a  specific 
separation.  The  leaf  seems  to  have  been  of  thin  texture,  at  least  not 
coriaceous;  the  medial,  like  the  secondary  veins,  are  comparatively  nar- 
row, not  as  distinctly  marked  as  they  are  generally  in  species  of  this 
genus.  Another  specimen  of  the  same  locality  represents  Fig.  2  of  the 
same  plate.    It  is  broken  and  not  as  well  preserved  as  the  former. 

PoPULUS  LATIOB  var.  TRANSVERSA,  Hccr.  A  leaf  of  the  same  form, 
size,  nervation,  and  marginal  division  as  the  one  represented  in  Heer's 
Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PI.  Ivii,  Fig.  6.    It  is  also  equally  runcinate. 

Ficus  TELLEFOLIA,  Al.  Br.  The  specimen  represents  an  entire  leaf, 
less  the  base  and  the  point.  It  is  broadly  cordate,  lanceolate-pointed, 
with  entire  borders,  medial  and  lateral  veins  strong,  these  mostly  oppo- 
site, the  lowest  much  divided  by  inferior  branches  going  out  at  an  open 
angle  from  the  medial  nerve  and  then  curving  upward  in  a  half  circle 
and  ascending  along  the  borders  :nervilles  perpendicular  to  the  second- 
ary veins,  strong,  continuous.  Though  somewhat  broken,  the  speci- 
men represents  evidently  this  species  as  figured  by  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter. 
Helv.,  PL  Ixxxiii,  Fig.  7.)  The  leaf  in  its  broadest  part  is  3  inches 
wide. 

JuGLANS  RUGOSA,  Lesqx.    Broken  specimen. 

Platanus  Haydeni,  (?)  Newby.  Also  an  incomplete  specimen,  refera- 
ble by  its  size  and  nervation  to  this  species.  Its  base,  however,  is  not 
decurrent  to  the  petiole,  but  merely  wedge-shaped.  The  fragment  of 
this  leaf  is  6  inches  long. 

Magnolia,.  (!)  species.  The  middle  part  of  a  large  leaf  of  Magnolia, 
2J  inches  wide  in  the  middle ;  the  upper  and  lower  part  being  broken. 
The  leaf  is  apparently  broadly  ovate-lanceolate,  resembling  by  its  form 
and  the  direction  of  the  secondary  veins  Magnolia  Jnglefieldij  Heer,  in 
Fl.  Arc.  I,  PI.  xviii.  Figs.  1  to  3.  The  medial  nerve  is  narrow  though 
deep,  the  secondary  veins  diverging  more  or  less  under  an  average  an- 
gle of  30O,  and  at  variable  distance,  some  simple,  some  forking  from 
above  the  middle,  separated  here  and  there  by  thinner  intermediate 
secondary  veins. 

PopuLTJS  arctica,  Heer.  Identical  with  the  form  figured  by  the 
author  in  Arc.  Fl.  I,  PL  v,  Fig.  3;  the  borders  being  merely  undu- 
late. 

LiQurDAMBAR  GRACiLE,  «p.  nar.  Leaf  comparatively  small,  a  little 
more  than  2  inches  long,  broader  than  long,  palmately,  nearly  equally 
five-lobed ;  lobes  conical-pointed,  separated  by  obtuse  sinuses,  the  low- 
est nearly  continuous  to  the  truncate  or  slightly  oblique  base;  petiole 
as  long  as  the  leaf.  This  species  might  be  referable  to  the  genus  Acer 
by  its  nervation,  which  resembles  that  of  Acer  da^sycarpouj  Ehr.  It  has 
only  three  primary  nerves,  diverging  from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  and 
each  of  the  lateral  ones  divides,  near  the  middle  or  at  a  distance  from, 
the  base,  in  two  branches  of  equal  size,  which  botb^  ««Q;:^^x\i  ^\^^  ^*^  *^^^s^ 
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lateral  lobes  and  ascend  to  its  point.  The  secondary  veins  as  seen 
near  the  point  of  the  middle  division  are  close  to  each  other,  curving 
along  the  borders,  but  the  areolation  is  obsolete.  The  border  of  the 
leaf  is  entire,  and  though  the  lobes  on  one  side  are  curved  down  into 
the  stone,  and  on  the  other  side  partially  erosed,  the  outlines  of  the 
whole  leaf  are  easily  made  out. 

QuERCUS  JEMTJLANS,  sp,  fiov.  A  large  leaf,  4  inches  long,  2  inches 
wide,  broadly  oval,  (point  and  petiole  broken,)  gradually  curving  to 
the  base,  with  borders  equally  dentate  from  below  the  middle  upward, 
entire  or  merely  undulate  downward;  medial  nerve  narrow,  deep;  sec- 
ondary veins  irregular  in  distance  and  direction,  (angle  of  divergence 
about  40^,)  slightly  curving  upward,  nearly  simple,  craspedodromo;  a 
species  not  .satisfactorily  known  as  yet,  related  by  the  form  of  the  leaf 
to  Quercns  furcinervMj  Heer,  as  figured  in  Fl.  Arc,  I,  PL  xlv,  Fig.  1  d, 
but  far  different  by  the  irregularity  of  the  secondary  veins  curved  in 
ascending  to  the  borders  and  by  the  shari)  teeth  turned  up  from  an 
obtuse  sinus,  as  in  the  leaves  of  our  Ca^tanea  pumila.  The  leaf  is  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  Heer. 

JuGLANS  ACUMINATA,  (?)  Heer.  The  point  of  a  leaf,  from  the  middle 
upward,  merely  differing  from  the  general  form  of  the  species  by  the 
longer  tapering  point  of  an  apparently  narrow  leaf.  Probably  repre- 
sents an  inferior  leaflet  of  this  species. 

6.  Washakie  Group,  Creston,  W.  T. 

Soft,  greenish  clay,  a  kind  of  soapstone,  easily  cut  with  the  knife. 

AcoRUS  brachystaohys,  Heer,  (FL,  Spitz.,  p.  51,  Tab.  viii,  Pigs.  7 
and  8.)  A  fragment  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  branch  figured  on 
the  left  side  of  PI.  vui.  Fig.  8,  bearing  also  a  small  sessile  ear  of  the 
same  size.  In  one  specimen  part  of  the  seeds  have  been  detached  from 
the  receptacle,  and  thus  the  spiral  direction  of  the  axis  and  the  mode  of 
attachment  of  some  of  the  seeds  are  distinctly  seen. 

Paliurus  Colombi,  Heer.  (Fl.  Arc.,  I,  p.  122,  Tab.  xvii.  Fig.  2,  and 
PL  xix,  Figs.  2  to  4.)  Numerous  leaves  of  the  different  forms  represent- 
ing this  species  and  other  varieties  <are  preserved  on  our  specimens. 
The  smallest  leaf  is  22  millimeters  long  and  14  millimeters  broad,  ovate, 
lanceolate-pointed,  narrowed  by  a  curve  to  the  petiole.  This  form  has 
generally  the  borders  marked  by  one  or  two  obtuse  teeth  above 
the  middle.  Tlie  more  general  form  of  the  leaves  is  broadly  ovate,  ab- 
ruptly narrowed  to  an  obtuse  point,  with  the  base  rounded  to  a  long 
petiole  and  the  borders  entire,  generally  equilateral,  but  sometimes  more 
enlarged  on  one  side.  The  nervation  is  the  same  as  marked  by  the  au- 
thor, loc.  cit  It  has  three  primary  nerves,  the  lateral  ones  ascending  to 
three-quarters  of  the  leaves,  curving  inward  and  there  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  medial  nerve.  But  when  the  leaves  enlarge,  they 
bear  at  the  base  a  pair  of  thinner  marginal  veins,  which  in  still  broader 
leaves  become  as  thick  as  the  primary  lateral  ones,  ascend  in  the  same 
direction,  and  give  the  leaf  the  same  appearance  as  that  of  some  leaves 
of  Fopuhis  arctica.  Our  specimens  have  branches  of  the  same  species, 
bearing  petioles  of  leaves  and  spines  5  also  pieces  of  bark  with  oval  scars 
of  spines  close  to  each  other,  and  small  oval  seeds  or  nutlets,  surrounded 
upward  with  an  oval,  flattened  border,  like  a  narrow  wing.  The  areo- 
lation is  rendered  distinct  by  the  erosion  of  the  parenchyma  of  some  of 
our  leaves. 
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7.  Medicine  Bow  Coal-Eeds. 

Fine-grained,  grayish  shale,  separating  in  horizontal  layers ;  remains 
of  plants  distinct. 

Phragmites  Oeningensis,  Heer.  A  fine  stem,  with  articulations, 
scars  of  branches,  &c. 

PopuLUS  latiou  var.  cordifolia,  A1.  Br.  The  same  form  as  that 
from  Alaska,  in  Beer's  Fl.  Al.,  p.  25,  PL  ii.  Fig.  4. 

PopuLUS  arctica,  Heer.    Same  form  as  in  Fl.  Arc,  I,  PL  v.  Fig.  11. 

Plat  ANUS  Guillelm^,  Gopp.  As  in  Heer's  FL  Arc,  II,  PL  xlvii, 
Fig.  3;  a  species  represented  by  our  spechnens  in  many  of  its  varieties. 

Platanus  Haydenii,  ISTewby.,  (PL  xx.  Fig.  1,  ined.)  The  form  of  this 
leaf  is  like  that  of  Platanus  heUrophylla^  Newby.,  in  PL  xxi.  Fig.  1,  ined., 
with  the  same  nervation  also ;  but  it  has  the  obtuse,  large  teeth  of  P. 
Haydenii ;  the  leaf  is,  however,  much  smaller ;  may  be  referable  to 
Platanus  Chuillelmw, 

8.  Green  Eiver  Group,  high  on  Hills  from  Eiver. 

Coarse-grained,  yellow,  hard  limestone  shale,  with  few  remains  of 
plants. 

Oeanothus  cinnamomoides,  sp.  nov.  Leaf  narrowly  elliptical, 
l>ointed  to  the  base,  distinctly  and  distantly  crenulate  upward  from 
above  the  base;  medial  nerve  slightly  thicker  than  the  lateral  ones 
which  ascend  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  borders 
to  apparently  to  three-fourths  of  the  leaf,  which  is  obliquely  broken  above 
the  middle.  The  medial  nerve  has  no  trace  of  secondary  veins  as  high 
as  it  is  discernible,  but  merely  strong,  nearly  horizontal  nervilles,  very 
distinct,  like  the  netting  of  the  areolation  ;  much  like  Ceanothxis  Zizi- 
pJioides,  I^ng«>  chloris  especially  as  figured  by  Heer,'  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv,, 
PL  cxxii.  Fig.  25.)  It  differs  by  the  borders,  more  distantly  crenulate 
in  the  upper  part  only,  and  by  the  base  of  the  leaf,  which  is  entire  and 
does  not  pass  downward  beyond  the  i)oint  of  divergence  of  the  lateral 
veins. 

Carta  Heerh,  Etting.  A  few  fragments  of  leaves  of  this  species, 
especially  of  ihe  form  and  nervation  marked  in  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PL  xcix, 
Fig.  23,  a. 

9.  Jlt>iction  Station,  Summit  of  Hills,  near  Divide,  north  of 

Snake  Eiver. 

Hard  silicified  limestone. 
.   Platanus  Guillelm^,  Gopp. 
PoPULUS  ARCTICA,  Hccr.    Both  represented  by  mere  fragments. 

10.  Point  of  Eocks  Station,  Union  Pacific  Eailroad. 

Brown  ferruginous  clay,  with  small  fragments  of  plants,  mostly  unde- 
terminable. 

Oyperites.  Numerous  fragments  heaped  in  various  directions,  refer- 
able  to  Cyperus  DeucalioniSj  Heer;  C.  Chavanensisj  Heer;  and  C.  angus- 
tior^  Heer.  (?)    None  distinct  enough  for  identification. 

Fagus  Antipofii,  Heer,  (FL  Alas.,  p.  30,  PL  vii.  Fig.  4  to  8.)  An 
apparently  ovate,  long-pointed  leaf,  with  straight,  nearly  parallel,  slightly 
diverging,  oblique  secondary  veins.  These  are  simply  craspedodromev 
and  the  iK)int  where  they  reach  the  borders  is  m^kfc^i  \s^  ^^\:^  ^s^s^ 

19  a  s 
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mucronate  teeth.    A  few  of  these  veins  branch  near  the  point  as  in  FaguM 
DeucalioniSy  Ung. 
Small  fragments  of  Juglans  and  of  Platanns, 

11.  Coalville,  Utah. 

A  single  specimen  from  this  locality ;  a  piece  of  hard  metaraori>hic 
sandstone,  with  scattered,  small  fragments  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  none 
of  which  are  large  enough  to  be  recognizable  even  for  generic  reference. 

12.  Carbon  Station,  Union  Pacifio  Eailroad,  Wyoming  Teb- 

RITORY. 

Fine-grained  shale,  same  color  and  compound  as  at  Medicine  Bow. 

Plat  ANUS  aceroides,  Gopp.  A  whole  large  leaf,  far  different  fh>in 
the  leaves  of  the  following  species  by  the  borders  rounded  to  the  petiole 
and  not  tapering,  by  the  angle  of  the  secondary  veins  more  open,  and 
by  the  form  of  the  much  broader  leaves. 

Platanus  GuELLELMiE'jGopp.  Amoug  others  there  is  a  large  speci- 
men covered  with  nearly  entire  leaves  of  this  spe'cies,  showing  its  vari- 
ous forms.  The  leaves  are  all  more  or  less  trilobate,  with  short  lateral 
lobes;  the  base  is  moi*e  or  less  open,  cuneiform  to  the  petiole  and  entire, 
always  descending  lower  than  the  base  of  the  first  pair  of  secondary 
veins.  The  secondary  veins  are  narrow,  but  well  marked ;  the  texture 
of  the  leaves  is  rather  thin  than  coriaceous;  the  fibrilles -somewhat  obso- 
lete, but  in  some  leaves  very  distinct.  Specimens  of  this  species  are 
not  distinguishable  from  the  following. 

Platanus  HAYDENn,  Newby.  Same  leaf  as  described  from  Medicine 
Bow,  p.  289. 

Carpolithes  CoccuLOtDES,  (?)  Heer,  (PL  Arc,  II, p.  481^  PL  lii, Fig.  9 
and  9  6.)  A  small  obovate  fruit,  obliquely  truncate  at  its  narrowed 
base,  about  1  centimeter  long,  nearly  as  broad,  evidently  a  thick  drupe 
or  acheniuniy  as  the  stone  is  excavated  around  it  on  one  side.  It  re- 
sembles the  fruit  of  an  Acer^  without  the  wing,  or  could  be  compared  to 
the  fruit  of  a  Pruntis  but  for  its  unequal  base,  more  contracted  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  much  like  Beer's  figure,  loc.  cit 

13.  Sage  Creek,  Montana  Teeuitoey. 

Pine-grained,  buff-colored,  hard,  laminated  shale,  split  in  thin  layers, 
with  few  fragments  of  vegetable  remains  and  some  scales  of  fishes. 

A  Feen,  undeterminable  fragments,  of  exactly  the  size  and  Ibrm  as 
the  one  published  by  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  II,  PI.  xlviii.  Fig.  3  h^)  and  merely 
mentioned  as  Fern  from  North  Greenland.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
a  pulverulent  coaly  matter,  obliterating  the  nervation.  The  medial 
nerve  only  is  visible  on  our  specimen,  while  it  is  not  seen  on  the  frag- 
ments obtained  from  Greenland. 

Sequoia  Heeeii,  sp.nov.  We  have  numerous  and  well-preserved 
specimens  of  this  species.  It  agrees  well  enough  with  the  small 
forms  of  Sequoia  Langsdorfiif  Brgt.,  figured  in  Fl.  Arc.,  I,  PL  ii,  Fig.  15, 
but  differs  evidently  by  shorter  and  narrower,  more  distant  leaves,  all 
narrowed  above  the  decurring  base,  and,  as  observed  upon  the  same 
branches,  cither  pointed  or  obtuse.  Some  even  are  enlarged  upward 
and  obtuse ;  some  abruptly  pointed.  The  cone  is  borne  on  long,  naked 
branches,  marked  with  undistinct  scars  of  scales;  its  form  is  nearly 
jound,  slightly  flattened,  resembling  the  cone  of  8.  Langsdorfii^  in 
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Fl.  Arc,  I,  PL  ii,  Fig.  2,  bat  nearly  twice  as  large.  To  this  species  is 
referable  tlie  form  which  Heer,  in  Fl.  Alas.,  p.  23,  PI.  i,  Fig.  10  and  10  fe, 
considered  as  possibly  a  variety  of  8.  Langsdorjii,  and  perhaps  also  the 
branches  figured  as  S.  Langsdorfii^  (?)  by  Newberry,  PL  xi,  Fig.  4,  ined. 
In  this,  however,  the  base  of  the  leaves  is  decurrent,  without  being  nar- 
rowed. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  relation  of  the 
fragments  of  coniferous  species,  published  from  our  Tertiary  strata 
by  the  authors  quoted  above.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Newberry,  con- 
cerning the  deciduous  appearance  of  leaves  and  branchlets  of  his 
species,  are,  in  part,  applicable  to  our  fragments  from  Sage  Creek; 
but  in  the  form  which  he  has  observed  from  Yellowstone,  (Notes  on 
the  Later  Extinct  Floras,  &c.,  pp.  46  to  48,)  the  leaves  are  much  longer, 
decurrent,  without  narrowing  at  the  base,  as  in  the  living  species  of 
Sequoia.  If,  therefore,  this  form  of  decurrent  leaves  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  generic  character,  his  species  is  a  true  Sequoia,  Our  leaves,  nar- 
rowed at  base,  though  evidently  slightly  decurrent,  have  the  same 
character,  and  are  besides  associated  with  cones  of  Seqiioia  ;  but  they 
are  sometimes  abruptly  pointed  and  short,  like  the  leaves  of  what  Heeii 
names  Taxites  microphyllus,  (FL  Alas.,  p.  24,  Pl.i,  Fig.  9,)  or  narrower, 
longer,  ensiform,  distant,  nearly  as  in  Taxodium  Tin<ijorum^  Heer,  PL  i, 
Fig.  1,  loc.  cit  All  the  specimens,  representing  our  species,  a«  described 
above,  are  mere  small  branchlets  of  annual  growth;  but  as  all  are 
bearing  leaves,  like  the  branches  figured  and  described  from  Yellow- 
stone, it  is  a  proof  that  the  leaves  were  not  deciduous,  as  in  Taxodium. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  this  character  of  decurrent  leaves  is  rightly  con- 
sidered as  generic,  and  distinctly  separates  the  fragments  of  Sequoia  j 
but  that  the  form,  length,  &c.,  of  the  leaves  are,  as  yet,  unreliable  for 
specific  distinction. 

QuERCUS  Ilicoides,  (?)  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  II,  p.  ol)^  PL  cli.  Fig.  25.) 
The  specimens  represent  three  broken  leaves  of  the  same  species,  which 
only  difter  from  each  other  by  their  width  and  the  size  of  the  marginal 
divisions.  The  largest  is  an  exact  representative  of  Ileer's  figure,  loc. 
cit.  The  borders  are  deeply,  pinnately  lobed,  with  sharp  pointed  lobes, 
separated  by  round  sinuses.  In  the  other  fragments,  which  are  much 
narrower,  the  lobes  are  less  marked  and  the  borders  become  merely 
wavy,  with  sharp  but  short  teeth.  The  neryatiou  is  obsolete,  the 
secondary  veins  being  slender  and  scarcely  discernible.  They  appear 
to  pass  obliquely  to  the  point  of  the  lobes,  sinuous,  and  connected  to 
shorter,  intermediate  veins.  The  leaves  are  bordered  by  a  narrow,  flat- 
tened, cartilaginous  (?)  margin,  as  the  leaves  of  species  of  Ilex.  By  this 
character,  as  by  their  form,  these  fragments  might  be  considered  as 
representing  a  species  of  this  genus,  resembling  especially  Hex  Studerij 
Heer,  (loc.  cit,  ni,  p.  72,  PL  122,  Fig.  11 ;)  but  their  nervation  is  that  of  a 
QuerciLs. 

14.  EvANSTON,  Utah,  (below  the  Coax.) 

Reddish,  ferruginous,  hard  shale,  breaking  in  the  line  of  stratification, 
containing  abundant  remains  of  plants,  generally  flattened  leaves,  with 
surface  blackened,  by  a  thin  coat  of  coaly  matter ;  details  of  nervation 
distinct. 

C YPERUS  Chavanensis,  (?)  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PL  xxviii.  Fig.  1.)  A 
flattened  stem,  1  centimeter  broaid,  without  any  articulation,  smooth 
or  obscurely  striate,  with  primary  veins  thick,  varying  in  distance  and 
separated  by  very  thin  secondary  veins,  as  in  Fig.  1  F,  loc.  cit.j  is 
referable  to  this  species. 
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POPULUS  OVALIS,  (!)  Gopp.,  (Schossnitz,  Fh,  p.  23,  PI.  xvi,  Fig,  1.)  A 
fragment,  only  the  middle  part  of  a  leaf,  with  erenate  borders,  and  ner- 
vation of  this  species,  or  of  Poptilm  eximia,  of  the  same  author,  loc.  ciLj 
Fig.  2. 

PopuLUS  31UTABILIS  var.  REPANDO-CRENATA,  Heer.  Agrees  in  every 
point,  form  of  leaf,  nervation,  &e.,  with  Ileer'a  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PL  Ixii, 
Figs,  o  and  6. 

PopuLUS  Z  ADDACHi,  (!)  Heer.  Apparently  a  small  form  of  this  species, 
at  least  referable  to  it  by  the  nervation ;  the  borders  of  the  leaf  being 
destroyed.  The  nervation  is  like  that  of  the  leaf,  PL  v,  Fig.  4,  of  Heer's 
Baltic  Flora. 

AxNUS  KEFERSTEiNn,  Gopp.  There  is  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
this  species,  with  the  leaves  of  the  same  characters  as  those  figured  by 
Heer  in  FL  Alas.,  PL  3,  Figs.  7  and  8,  and  also  in  FL  Arc.,  I,  PI.  xxv, 
Fig.  9.  Some  of  the  specimens  have  remains  of  small  seeds  and  of  scales 
resembling  those  of  this  species. 

CORYLUS  McQuARRYi,  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc.,  I,  p.  104.)  The  author  has 
given  numerous  figures  of  this  variable  species.  Two  forms  are  especially 
marked,  one  with  large  leaves,  having  a  deeply  cordate  base,  and  more 
distant  secondary  veins ;  the  other  with  smaller  leaves,  rounded,  slightly 
cordate  at  base,  and  more  closely  approached  secondar^^  veins.  Both 
these  forms,  and  their  intermediate,  as  figured  in  Fl.  Alas.,  Tab.  iv,  are 
represented  by  our  specimens. 

QuERCUS  NEGTJNDOibES,  8p.  nov.  Leaf  thick,  about  two  inches  long, 
cordate  at  base,  enlarged  upward  to  the  three-fourths  of  its  length, 
where  it  is  palmately  cleft  in  three  lobes,  the  two  lateral  shorter  and 
obtnse,  the  medial  longer  and  pointed  ;  borders  undulate  erenate ;  peti- 
ole half  an  inch  long;  medial  nerve  narrow;  secondary  veins,  about  five 
pairs ;  angle  of  divergence,  35^;  the  lowest  pair  not  as  thick,  and  slightly 
more  arched  than  the  upper  ones ;  all  craspedodrome,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site ;  a  remarkable  form,  differing  from  all  the  species  of  oak  known  to 
me,  by  its  palmately  cleft  leaves.  It  is  distantly  related  to  Quercus  tri- 
angidarlsj  Gopp.,  (Schossnitz,  FL,  p.  15,  PL  vi.  Figs.  13-17,)  and  some- 
what rc^sembling  a  Negundo  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  nervation. 

Quercus  Dry^ieja,  Ung.,  var.  (!)  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  gradually 
naiTOwed  to  the  petiole;  medial  nerve  broad  and  flat;  secondary  veins 
in  an  open  angle,  more  open  toward  the  base,  curving  along  the  entire 
merely  undulate  borders.  We  have  two  specimens  of  this  form,  one 
representing  a  whole  coriaceous  leaf,  two  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad, 
tapering  upward  into  a  long  point,  with  a  petiole  half  an  inch  long. 
All  the  leaves  referred  to  this  species  by  the  author  in  his  Chloris, 
and  by  Heer,  also,  in  FL  Ter.  Helv.,  have  the  borders  regularly  dentate. 
Even  this  character  is  considered  by  Unger  as  an  essential  one  of  his 
species.  Our  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  have  entire  borders,  and  secondary 
veins  more  open,  a«  in  Quercus  Neriifolia^  Heer.  I  am,  therefore,  in 
doubt  if  this  form  is  a  mere  variety  of  Unger's  species,  though  Heer,  in 
Fl.  Arc,  PL  xi,  Fig.  3,  has,  from  Greenland,  a  leaf  with  more  open  veins 
and  undulate  or  scarcely  dentate  borders,  which  he  considers  as  a 
variety  of  Q.  Drymeja;  and  Gaudin,  in  2  Mem.,  Fl.  Foss.  Ital.,  describes 
and  figures  numerous  leaves  of  this  Quercus  to  characterize  his  multiple 
varieties,  one  of  which,  Q.  Drymeja  var.  Integra,,  {loc.  cit.,  PL  iv,  Fig.  22,) 
exactly  agrees  in  form  and  nervation  with  our  leaves. 

Fagus  Deucalio>'is,  Ung.  The  same  form  is  figured  in  Beer's  Fl. 
Arc,  PL  X,  Fig.  6,  and  PI.  xlvi.  Fig.  4,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
one  of  the  secondary  veins  of  our  leaf  bears  two  small  tertiary  branches, 
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like  Fagus  Castanew/olia^  or  Fagus  Ailaniicaj  Uug.  This  casual  devia- 
tion of  simple  uervation  is  often  marked  in  species  of  this  genus,  and 
our  leaf,  having  the  borders  entire  except  in  the  upper  part,  where  they 
are  merely  undulate,  or  scarcely  toothed,  is  referable  to  this  species. 
The  secondary  veins  are  more  distant  than  in  any  other  fossil  species 
of  this  genus.  ^ 

Betula  (!)  GAUD  ATA,  (!)  Gopp.  Two  fragments  of  large  leaves  of  this 
genus,  whose  upper  part  only  is  preserved.  Th/eir  form  is  ovate-lance- 
olate, long  pointed,  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  nervation  as  the 
leaf  represented  under  this  name  in  Gopp.,  Schossnitz,  Fl.,  p.  10,  PI.  iii, 
Fig.  5.  But  the  exact  form  of  the  teeth  of  the  borders  is  not  well 
recognizable,  and  therefore  the  identity  of  our  leaves  with  the  European 
species  is  not  ascertainable. 

Betula  Stevensonu,  sp.  nov.  Leaves  small,  no  more  than  2 
inches  long,  ovate  or  broadly  ovate,  tapering  to  a  short  point,  rounded 
cordate  at  base,  with  borders  abruptly  cun^ed  downward  to  the  short 
(1  centimeter  long)  petiole,  distantly  and  simply  dentate  from  near  the 
base  to  the  point;  medial  nerve  distinct  and  narrow;  secondary  veins 
opposite  or  alternate,  five  to  seven  pairs,  (angle  of  divergence,  40<^  to  50^,) 
passing  like  their  branches  to  the  point  of  the  teeth;  veinlets  well 
marked,  perpendicular  to  the  secondary  veins.  A  true  Betula^  repre- 
sented by  many  specimens,  and  differing  from  all  the  known  fossil 
species  by  its  abruptly  rounded  base.  The  secondary  veins  are  not  as 
straight  as  in  our  living  American  species,  from  which  it  (Jiffers  also  by 
the  simply  toothed  or  serrate  borders.  Kelated  to  Betula p^rhnceva,  Web., 
(Pal.,  vol.  4,  p.  21,  PI.  V,  Figs.  4  and  5.) 

Andromeda  Grayana,  Heer.  Our  specimens  represent  this  species 
with  the  borders  slightly  more  curved  outward  in  reaching  the  petiole, 
which  is  a  little  shorter.  The  essential  nervation  is  the  same,  the  areo- 
lation  obsolete.  One  of  our  specimens  bears  a  branch  with  buds,  just 
like  the  one  figured  by  Heer  in  his  Foss.  Fl.  of  Vancouver  Island,  PI.  1, 
Fig.  9  h. 

DiosPiROS  LANCIFOLIA,  Lsqx.  Numcrous  leaves,  varying  in  width 
from  1  to  IJ  inches,  proportionally  long,  lanceolate-pointed,  tapering 
downward  to  the  petiole.  The  substance  of  the  leaves,  transformed  in 
a  pellicle  of  coal,  is  thick  or  coriaceous,  nervation'  distinct,  secondary 
veins  running  along  the  borders,  as  marked  in  the  figure  given  of  this 
species,  by  Heer,  in  Fl.  Alas.,  PI.  iii.  Fig.  12.  The  intermediate  veinlets 
are  very  thin,  the  areolation  still  smaller,  but  of  the  same  type  as  in  the 
figure  loc,  cit  The  size  of  the  leaves  is  variable,  generally  smaller  than 
the  leaf  of  this  species  from  Vancouver,  even  as  small  as  that  of  leaves 
of  Andromeda  Grayana^  which  these  diminutive  forms  resemble. 

CoRNUS  Studeri,  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  III.,  p.  27,  PI.  cv,  Figs.  18-21.) 
A  large  leaf,  of  which  the  base  is  destroyed,  but  whose  form  and  pecu- 
liar nervation  are  in  concordance  with  the  characters  of  this  species. 
Our  leaf  is  similar  to  figure  18  of  Heer's,  loc,  cit 

Acer  trilobatum,  A1.  Br.  A  broken  leaf,  whose  outline  is  mostly 
destroyed.  The  substance  of  the  leaf  is  thin;  the  nervation  of  the  same 
type  as  in  Acer  trilobatum  var.  productxim^  Heer;  the  lateral  lobes 
appear  short  and  obtuse. 

liHUS  EvANsn,  »p.  nov.  Two  entire  leaves  of  this  species  and  many 
fragments.  They  are  related  to  those  of  Rhus  Mcriani,  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter. 
Helv,  III.,  p.  82,  PI.  cxxvi.  Fig.  o — 11,)  being,  however,  shorter  and  i)ro- 
portionally  broader,  more  distinctly  denticulate  and  short-pet ioled. 
The  nervation  is  that  of  Fig.  7,  loc.  cit.,  which  represents  a  leaf  with 
more  distinctly  serrulate  borders.    As  the  lea\'es  of  Bhus  M^x\sm\x  '^^ 
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very  variable  in  size  and  form,  the  difference  remarked  in  the  form  of  our 
leaves  could  scarcely  authorize  a  specific  separation  but  for  the  short 
petiole  which  they  bear,  a  character  of  rare  occurrence  in  species  of  this 
genus. 

JuGLANS  RHAMNOiDES,  sp,  1WV.  Lcavcs  oval,  tapering  nearly 
equally  upward  to  a  point  aud  downward  to  a  short  petiole,  entire, 
varying  in  size.  Two  leaves  pi^eserved  in  their  whole  are  4  inches  long 
and  1%  inches  broad.  A  fragment,  with  point  and  base  of  the  leaf 
broken,  is  nearly  4  inches  broad,  with  borders  appaix^ntly  rounded 
toward  the  base.  Veins  thin  but  distinctly  marked ;  secondary  veins 
equally  distant  and  parallel ;  10  pairs,  oblique  40^,  curving  from  the  base 
in  goiug  to  the  borders,  and  more  still  near  the  bonlers,  which  thej" 
closely  follow  in  dividing;  nervilles  distinct,  thick,  more  or  less  contin- 
uous and  branching.  It  is  difficult  t^  decide  if  these  leaves  of  ours  are 
i-eferable  to  Juglans  or  to  Rhamnus.  Professor  Heer,  in  his  Arctic  Flora, 
I,  p.  123,  PL  xlix.  Fig.  10,  has  a  leaf  so  much  like  the  best  preserved 
one  of  Dr.  Haj'deu's  specimens  that  it  looks  like  a  copy  of  itj  except, 
however,  that  in  Heer's  figure  the  secondary'  veins  oblique  to  the  me- 
dial nerve,  ascend  nearly  straight  to  near  the  borders,  where  they  ab- 
ruptly curve  and  divide.  The  author  says  that  but  for  the  more 
straight  secondary  veins  his  leaf  should  be  considered  a  Juglans,  There- 
fore these  curved  secondary  veins  of  our  species  identify  it  to  this  genus. 
But  in  the  leaves  which  represent  it,  the  secondary  veins  are  closer 
to  each  other,  more  exactly  parallel,  running  also  nearer  to  the  borders 
than  in  any  sl)ecies  oi  Juglans;  except,  i)erbaps,  Juglans  aeummataj  Al. 
Br.,  which,  in  Fl.,  Alas. ;  PI.  ix,  Fig.  1,  is  represented  by  Heer  with  leaves 
of  a  more  regular  nervation,  and  secondary  veins  going  uean»r  to  the 
borders  than  in  any  other  figures  of  this  species.  This  new  species  is, 
therefore,  closely  related  to  Juglans  acuminata^  Al.  Br.  As  it  bears 
still  the  same  relation  to  Jnglans  rugosa^  Lsqx.,  and  Comus  aeumi- 
nataj  Newby,  these  three  species  may  be  mere  varieties  of  that  poly- 
morphous Juglans  acuminata  which  has  been  found  over  the  w^hole 
extent  of  the  Tertiary  formation  of  both  continents  as  far  as  they  are 
known. 

Juglans  appressa,  Lsqx.,  (Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  13,  p.  420, 
PL  XX,  Fig.  0.  Undoubtedly  the  same  species  represented  by  two  speci- 
mens. 

Carya  ANTIQUORU3I,  Newby.  (E.xtinet  Fl.  K  A.,  p.  72,  PI.  xxiii, 
Figs.  1  to  4,  ined.)  Two  large  leaves  referable  to  this  species.  There 
are  still  in  the  collection  of  l)r.  Hayden  some  specimens  of  leaves  of  a 
Carya^  (3  inches  long,  3 J  inches  broad,  broadly  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded 
and  narrowed  downward  to  a  thick,  long  petiole,  with  serrulate  borders, 
&c.,  which  differs  from  the  figures  and  description  of  the  species  by 
a  thick  medial  nerve,  by  secondary  veins  much  moreoi)en  near  the  base, 
by  the  borders  rounded  to  the  base,  and  by  the  broader  size  of  the 
leaves.  The  difierences  may  be  merely  resulting  from  the  position  of 
the  leaves,  as  lateral  or  terminal  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf. 

15.  EvANSTON,  Utah,  (above  coal.) 

Shaly,  whitish  sandstone,  with  few  remains  of  leaves ;  outlines  and 
primary  nervation  only  ditrtinguishable,  details  of  structure  obscured 
by  the  coarseness  of  the  stoue. 

Cii^NAMOMUM  ScHEUZERi,  Heer.  Same  form  of  leaf  as  the  variety 
figured  by  the  author  in  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PI.  xciii,  Fig.  2,  with  details  of 
nervation  as  marked  Fig.  5  of  the  same  plate. 
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PLATAJiUS  NOBiLis,  IS'ewby.  A  number  of  specimons,.mere  fragments 
of  a  very  largo  leaf,  with  nervation  of  this  species*  The  leaf  is  still 
larger  than  the  beautiful  specimen  described  by  Dr.  Newberry,  loc. 
cit^  p.  CO,  PI.  xvii,  ined. 

Rhamnus  rectinervis,  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  Ill,  p.  80,  PI.  cxxv. 
Figs.  2-6.)  The  leaves  representhig  this  species  are  as  large,  even 
larger,  than  the  greatest  leaf  (Fig.  C)  figured  from  European  siK^cimens. 
The  secondary  veins  are  nearer  to  each  other,  or  moi'e  numerous,  at  least 
15  pairs  in  a  leaf  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  Fig.  G.  But  these  differ- 
ences are  of  no  specific  value,  fragments  of  other  leaves  of  the  same 
showing  a  variable  distance  between  the  veins.  The  borders  of  the 
leaves  are  entire,  except  near  the  point,  where  they  are  sometimes  den- 
ticulate. The  secondary  veins,  deeply  marked,  slightly  curved  in  going 
out  from  the  medial  nerve,  ascend  straight  to  the  borders  in  an  angle 
diverging  2oO  to  30©. 

Carpolithes  lineatus,  Newby.,  (PI.  xxv.  Fig.  1,  ined.)  Appa- 
rently the  same  kind  of  nut,  as  yet  undescribed.  All  Dr.  Hayden's 
specimens,  found  in  gieat  numbers  scattered  hi  the  saftdstone,  are  more 
or  less  flattened,  round-oval  in  outline,  marked  with  thin  striWy  bat 
without  the  point  as  in  the  figure  loc.  cit,  which  would  indicate  them 
as  fruits  of  .a  Corylus.  The  name  of  the  fruit  is  therefore  preserved ; 
but  its  relation  to  species  of  our  present  vegetation  is  as  yet  unknown* 
They  are  apparently  referable  to  palms. 

« 

16.  Divide   between  the   Source   of   Snake   Eiver  and   the 

Southern  Shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

A  grayish,  fine-grained,  hard  shale,  breaking  in  layers,  with  few 
remains  of  plants. 

GymnogrAjVEVIA  IIa^'denii,  sp.  nov.  A  fine  fern,  with  a  frond  ap- 
parently tripiunate;  |>innce,  long,  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  deci-easing 
to  an  obtuse  point,  pinnately  divided  toward  the  lower  i>art  in  alternate 
linear-lanceolate,  obtuse  pinnules  or  lobes,  enlarged  downward  in  a 
broad,  decurring  base,  distantly  serrulate,  and  disconnected  nearly  to 
the  main  rachln',  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnce  the  divisions 
become  shorter  and  broader,  about  triangular-obtuse  in  outline,  con- 
nected from  the  middle ;  near  the  point  they  are  united  nearly  in  their 
w  hole  length,  passing  to  a  terminal,  small,  obtuse  leaflet.  The  nervation 
is  not  quite  distinct;  medial  nervej  thin,  well  marked  in  the  lower  divis- 
ions, becoming  obsolete  in  the  ujjper  ones;  secondary  veins  very  oblique 
to  the  medial  nerve;  the  lowest  ones  coming  out  from  the  main  rachiSy 
at  least  in  the  largest  decurrent  divisions ;  all  dichotomous  in  ascending. 
The  substance  of  the  leaves  is  thick,  and  the  veinlets  appear  to  be  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  particles  of  i)ulverulent  matter  hardened  into  coal. 
By  the  form  of  its  divisions,  this  species  is  related  to  Sphenopteris  Blom- 
strandij  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  I,  p.  155,  Tab.  xxix,  Fig.  1-5, 9a,)  i'vom  the  Miocene 
of  Spitzbergen,  differing  essentially  by  its  nervation,  which  is  more  like 
that  of  Gymnogramma  tarturea^  Desv.  Even  in  the  mode  of  division  and 
the  form  of  the  lobes,  this  last  species,  especially  in  specimens  obtained 
from  cultivation,  resembles  the  fossil  plant.  The  small,  badly  preserved 
fragments  obtained  from  near  Gold  City,  and  considered  with  doubt  as 
a  Lathrwa  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  March,  18G8,  p.  207,  is  probably  referalAe 
to  this  species. 

Sabal  major,  (?)  Ung.  This  specimen  has  only  broken  parts  oi 
lateral  rays  and  the  undistinct  point  of  the  raclm  (?)  of  a  SabaL  It 
represents  a  large  species ;  may  be  Sabal  Campbell iij  (i)  Xewby* 
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DiosPiROS  STENOSEPALA,  Heer,  (Fl.  Alas.,  p.  35,  PI.  viii,  Fi^.  8.)  One 
leaf  only,  with  the  point  destroyed  as  in  the  specimen  from  Alaska,  bnt 
satisfactorily  identified  by  its  form  and  x>eculiar  nervation.  The  medial 
nerve  is  broad  and  f^rooved,  the  secondary  veins,  with  angle  of  diverg- 
ence 50^,  curve  from  the  middle  upward  and  along  the  borders  with 
thick  tertiary  and  intermediate  fibrillae.  The  leaf  is  shorter  and  pro- 
portionally broader  than  the  leaves  of  D.  lancifolia. 

Besides  the  named  species,  the  shales  have  undeterminable  fragments 
of  FopuluSj  RhamnuSy  Jtiglans,  &c. 

17.  Mouth  op  Warm  Spring  CA!5foN. 

Fine-grained,  gray  sandstone,  hardened  by  metamorphism ;  only  two 
specimens,  representing  one  species. 

QUERCUS  Gaudini,  Lsqx.,  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  May,  1859,  p.  360.) 
Described  from  an  imperfect  specimen  from  Bellingham  Bay,  and  figured 
by  Gaudin  (Fl.  Ital.,  2d  Mem.,  PI.  vi.  Fig.  5)  from  European  specimens. 
Gaudin's  species  does  not  appear  to  agree  exactly  with  the  American  form, 
but  rather  to  be  a  variety  of  Quercus  Scillana^  Gaud.,  as  he  supposes  it. 
The  base  of  our  leaf  is  not  rounded,  but  gradually  narrowed ;  the  point 
is  lanceolate  or  tapering ;  and  the  secondary  veins,  thick  at  and  near  the 
base,  and  curving,  enter  the  upturned  point  of  the  distant  small  teeth. 
The  aflBnity  of  this  species  is  with  Quereiia  Drymeja,  Ung.,  as  figured  in 
Heer's  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  (PI.  Ixxv,  Fig.  18.) 

18.  Six  Miles  above  Spring  Cation  and  Top  of  Hills  between 

Fort  Ellis  and  Botteler's  Eanch. 

Dark-greenish,  cojirse-grained  shale,  breaking  in  every  direction,  hard- 
ened by  metamorphism. 

Phragmites  Alaskana,  Heer,  (Fl.  Alas.,  p.  24,  PL  v,  Fig.  12  and  12  6.) 
Two  specimens,  agreeing  in  every  point  with  the  autlioi^s  description 
and  figure.  The  distance  between  the  longitudinal  veins  is  1  millimeter, 
with  intermediate  veinlets,  extremely  thin  and  somewhat  obsolete;  the 
size  of  the  leaves  is  also  the  same.  Professor  Heer  supposes  that  this 
form  may  be  a  variety  of  Phragmites  Oeningensis.  The  discovery  in  our 
American  western  Tertiary  formations  of  remains  of  exactly  the  same 
characters  as  those  which  separate  this  form  is  proof  of  its  specific 
value. 

POPULUS  LEUCOPHYLLA,  Ung.  Tho  Specimens  represent  this  spe- 
cies in  various  of  its  forms  as  figured  in  Gaud.,  Fl.  Ital.,  1st  Mem., 
J).  29,  PI.  4,  Fig.  1-5.  It  appears  of  common  occurrence  iu  our  Tertiary 
strata.  Heer  has  published  it  from  Alaska,  and  Dr.  Newberry's  Fopulus 
acerifolia  (Am.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York,  vol.  18,  p.  05,  PI.  xiii.  Fig. 
5-8,  ined.)  is  referable  to  it. 

PopULUS  MUTABiLis  var.  lancifolia,  Heer.  Two  entii^  small 
leaves,  the  largest  one  2J  inches  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  thick, 
coriaceous,  with  distinct  nervation  of  the  species ;  the  other  scarcely 
half  as  long,  nearly  oval,  with  undulate  borders  and  undistinct  nerva- 
tion. These  leaves  are  more  obtuse  than  any  of  the  numerous  forms 
figured  by  Heer  of  this  polymorphous  species ;  but  there  is  no  other 
difference. 

Saijx  Gr(ENLANDICA,  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  I,  p.  101,  PI.  4,  Fig.  10.) 
Two  specimens  representing  only  the  lower  half  of  a  leaf,  agreeing  with 
the  description  and  figure  of  this  species.    The  leaf  appears  of  a  thick 
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texture,  and  the  nervilles  are  not  distinct  as  in  the  specimen  from 
Greenland.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  coarseness  of  the  stone. 
One  of  the  specimens  bears  two  fragments  of  leaves  of  this  species,  one 
of  which  has  the  secondary  veins  more  distant,  as  in  8.  Qrcenlandica^ 
while  the  other  has  them  much  more  approached  to  each  other,  just  as 
they  are  in  Salix  Rheana,  Heer,  figured  on  the  same  plate,  Fig.  12,  with 
nervilles  discernible.    I  consider  both  species  as  identical. 

Myrica  ambigua,  sp.  nov.  A  species  represented  by  three  incom- 
plete specimens.  Leaf  apparently  long,  (point  broken,)  linear-lanceolate, 
narrowed  to  the  base,  in  an  outward  curved  line,  about  2  inches  broad, 
or  less,  the  other  specimens  being  narrower,  with  borders  distantly  and 
obtusely  serrulate;  medial  nerve,  broad,  narrowly  furrowed ;  secondary 
veins  in  right  angle  to  the  medial  one,  thick  at  the  base,  much  thinner 
in  the  middle,  where  they  branch,  anastomosing  with  divisions  of  the 
upper  and  lower  veins,  and  also  with  shorter  intermediate  ones,  which 
separate  them.  Nearer  to  the  borders  the  nervation  becomes  indistinct. 
It  is  distantly  related  to  Myrica  Banksiccfolia.  Ung.,  as  figured  Fl.  Alas., 
PI.  ii.  Fig.  11. 

Corylus  McQuarryi,  Heer.  Mixed  with  fragments  of  Popidus  leuco- 
phyllaj  Ung. 

Quercus  Ellisiana,  sp.  nov.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  or 
obtusely  pointed;  round  cuneate  at  base,  with  borders  marked  with  short, 
distant  angular  teeth  becoming  obtuse  toward  the  point ;  medial  nerve 
deeply  marked;  secondary  veins,  eight  to  ten  pairs,  emerging  at  an  open 
angle,  55^,  curving  in  ascending  to  the  borders  and  entering  the  teeth, 
The  lowest  pair  branch  once  or  twice  downward ;  the  second  pair  has 
sometimes  one  inferior  branch  near  its  point;  all  the  other  veins  are  sim- 
ple; nervilles,  undistinct,  crossing  the  veins  at  right  angles.  This  spe- 
cies is  allied  to  Querents  Pseudo-alnus,  Etting.,  (Bil.,  Fl.,)  which  has  more 
deeply  marked  and  more  acute  teeth,  with  secondary  veins  at  a  more 
acute  angle  of  divergence  and  more  distant. 

Quercus  Pealei,  »p.  nov.  A  small  coriaceous,  short,  petioled  leaf, 
IJ  inches  long,  ovate  in  outline,  cuneate  and  entire  to  the  petiole,  more 
abruptly  narrowed  from  above  the  middle  into  an  obtuse  point,  and 
there  obtusely  and  distantly  crenate;  medial  nerve  deeply  marked, 
like  the  secondary  veins;  four  to  five  pairs  in  acute  angle,  (30^,)  curving 
in  going  to  the  borders,  where  they  enter  the  teeth,  except  the  lowest 
pair,  which  curves  upward,  follows  the  borders,  and  unites  by  ramifica- 
tion with  branches  of  the  second  pair.  It  is  a  fine  species,  somewhat 
like  Quercus  fagi/olia,  Gopp.,  (Schossnitz,  Fl.,  p.  14,  PI.  vi,  especially 
Fig.  1),)  from  which  it  differs  by  the  cuneate  rounded  base  of  the  leaves, 
the  more  deeply  marked  teeth,  and  more  curved  secondary  veins. 

Quercus  Godeti,  Heer.  Two  specimens  of  leaves,  with  all  the 
characters  of  this  species,  as  described  by  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Ilelv.,  II, 
I).  50,)  especially  resembling  PI.  cli.  Fig.  II.  The  borders  of  the  leaves 
appear  only  irregularly  serrulate,  and  not  doubly  so,  as  marked  in  the 
figure ;  but  the  coarseness  of  the  stone  obliterates  the  details.  By  the 
borders,  unequal  at  the  base,  and  by  the  nervation,  these  leaves,  like 
those  of  Europe,  seem  referable  to  Jufjlam.  The  areolation  is  undis- 
tinct. 

Quercus  Laharpi,  Gaud.,  (Fl.  Ital.,  2  Mem.,  PI.  iii.  Fig.  5, 10.)  The 
leaves  referable  to  this  species  differ  only  from  it  by  their  smooth 
surface,  and  the  secondary  veins,  more  numerous,  sixteen  pairs  at  least, 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  more  curved  in  passing  out  to  the  borders. 
According  to  the  author  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  his  species  is 
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rugose,  wLicli  is  not  the  case  in  ours.  However,  Professor  Heer  baa 
in  bis  Arctic  Flora  figured  tbis  species,  (II,  p.  472,  PI.  xlix,  Fig.  2-4,) 
without  mentioning  the  rugosity  of  surface,  and  with  form  of  leaves, 
dentation,  and  nervation  of  exactly  the  same  characters  as  in  our  speci- 
mens.   It  is  very  probably  the  same. 

Ficus  TiLiJEFOLiA,  Al.  Br.    Obscure  fragments. 

Sassafras,  species.  Represented  only  by  a  single  s])ecimcn  of  the 
lower  part  of  a  leaf.  The  lateral  veins  branch  at  a  distance  from  their 
Vase,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  tertiary  nervation  or  areolation.  These 
are  mere  negative  characters,  and  the  only  ones  agreeing  with  those 
t)f  i^assafras  Ferretianum,  Mass.,  a  species  which  is  restored  by 
Heer,  from  fragments  of  Greenland,  in  Fl,  Arc,  II,  p.  474,  PI.  1,  Fig.  2. 
Ours  differs  by  the  borders  and  the  lateral  veins  diverging  from  the 
l^etiole  and  from  the  medial  nerve  in  an  angle  of  CCP,  doubly  as  broad 
as  the  angle  of  divergence  in  the  species  from  Greenland.  I  have  no 
access  to  Massalongo's  description  and  figure  of  his  species,  but  from 
Gaudin,  who  has  the  same  species  published  in  Fl.  Ital.,  II,  ]).  50,  PL  10, 
Fig.  8,  ours  is  far  diflferent,  especially  by  the  total  absence  of  secondary, 
horizontal  veins,  lower  than  the  fork  of  the  primary  veins,  and  also  of 
the  reticulation,  generally  so  well  marked  in  leaves  of  this  genus. 

CiNNAMo:vnj]M  Scheuzeri,  Ileer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Ilelv.,  p.  85.)  This  spe- 
cies is  represented  in  its  various  forms  by  a  number  of  specimens,  even 
in  its  marked  variety  figured  loc.  city  PL  xciii.  Fig.  2,  3, 4. 

Andromeda  Grayana,  Ucer,  (Vancouver  FL,  p.  7,  PL  i,  Fig.  7-9.) 
The  same  ^au  be  said  of  this  species  as  of  the  former.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  specimens  by  such  a  large  number  of  fragments  of  its 
various  parts  and  of  various  sizes  that  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  iden- 
tity.   Some  of  our  fragments  are  still  larger  than  Fig.  9,  loc.  dt 

Andromeda  reticulata,  (!)  Etting.,  (in  Heer,  Bait.  FL,  p.  36,  PL  xxvi. 
Fig.  5-9.)  Two  lanceolate  leaves  of  thick,  leathery  texture,  tapering 
to  the  petiole,  with  a  broad,  half-round  medial  nerve,  and  obsolete, 
secondary  veins  at  an  acute  angle,  like  those  of  A.  Grayana,  curving 
along  the  borders.  The  uudistinct  reticulation  appears  to  be  as  figured 
by  Heer;  but  this  appearance  may  be  due  to  the  coarseness  of  the 
stone.  By  their  form  and  the  direction  of  the  secondary  veins  the 
leaves  resemble  A.  Orayana,  differing,  however,  evidently  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  medial  nerve.  Both  these  leaves  arc  larger  than  those  fig- 
ured in  the  Baltic  Flora,  being  about  3  millimeters  broader. 

Juglans  rijgosAj  (?)  Lsqx.;  Cornits  acl^iinata,  (?)  Newby.  The 
same  remark  is  applied  to  this  leaf  as  in  p.  294  to  Juglanh  Bhamnaides. 

Lyriodendron,  species.  Also  represented  by  one  fragment,  the 
lower  half  of  a  leaf.  The  base  is  at  first  obliquely  descending  to  the 
petiole,  and  then,  curving  abruptlj'  downward,  becomes  decurrent  upon 
it  in  a  short  border:  leaf  of  thick  texture,  with  broad  medial  nerve; 
secondary  veins  and  nervilles  f^tronglj'  marked.  In  his  FL  Arc,  Pro- 
fessor Hoer  has  figured,  without  description  and  si)ecification,  (I,  PL  xxvi, 
Fig.  7  b.)  from  Iceland,  part  of  a  leaf  of  Lyriodendron,  of  same  si^, 
differing  only  from  purs  by  the  not  decurrent  base. 

Khamnus  rectinervis,  Heer.  A  single  specimen  of  a  whole  leaf. 
No  diflerence.    See  above  (p.  295)  remarks  on  the  same  species. 

Juglans  denticulata,  Heer.  (Fl.  Arc,  11^ p.  483,  PL  Ivi,  Figs.  6-9.) 
Leaves  lanceolate  rounded  to  the  petiole  (broken,)  with  undulate 
borders,  denticulate  near  the  point;  secondary  veins  much  curved,  espe- 
cially toward  the  base  of  the  leaf,  the  end  running  close  to  the  borders, 
numerous,  12  pairs  or  more.  Except  that  this  leaf  is  narrower,  nearly 
linear,  or  witli  borders  parallel  in  the  middle,  it  does  not  differ  from 
the  Greenland  form. 
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19.  From  High  Eidge,  about  Ten  Miles  West  of  Hot  Springs. 

Hard,  yellow,  metamorphic  sbale,  fine-graiDed,  and  hard  as  silex;  lias 
only  fragments  of  Cinnamomum  Schetizerij  Heer ;  and  Ficus  tilicefoliaj  Al. 
Br. 

20.  Near  Yellowstone  Lake,  among  Basaltic  Books.. 

Same  kind  of  stone  as  the  former,  and  harder,  if  possible. 

Bhamnus  rectinervis,  Heer.  Many  specimens,  some  of  which,  on 
account  of  their  slightly  more  curved  secondary  veins  and  entire  borders 
at  Und  near  the  point,  might  be  referable  to  Rkamnus  UHdanij  Heer,  as 
figured  in  Fl.  Arc,  PI.  xix.  Fig.  7a.  In  our  specimens,  however,  the 
veins  are  more  curved  along  the  borders. 

Ficus  till^sfolia,  Al.  Br.  The  mere  skeleton  of  a  leaf,  the  primary 
nerves  only  being  preserved. 

POPULUS  Balsamoedes,  (?)  Gopp.  A  fragment,  the  upper  part  of  a 
leaf  which  appears  to  complete;  the  figure  in  Heer's  Fl.  Alas.,  PI.  ii, 

Fig.  3. 

Equisetum  limosum,  Lin.  Stem  narrow,  4  millimeters  broad,  undu- 
lately  10-ribbed,  marked  with  sheathed  articulations  10  millimeters  dis- 
tant ;  sheaths  short,  brown-colored,  fringed  with  lanceolate  acute  i)oints. 
The  color  of  the  sheaths  may  depend  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  all  the  sheaths  and  these  parts  of  the  plant 
only  have  the  same  color  as  in  U,  limosum  of  our  time.  The  form  of 
the  divisions  of  the  sheaths  and  their  length  are  not  quite  distinct,  but 
appear  as  in  the  living  species,  short,  rigid,  appressed,  acute,  brown 
teeth.    I  consider  it  as  identical. 

Fragments  of  Cyperites^  analogous  to  Cyperus  angmtior,  Heer. 

21.  Three  Miles  above  Spring  CaNon. 

A  kind  of  very  hard,  metamoiphic,  shaly  limestone,  with  numerous 
broken  and  badly  preserved  fragments  of  plants,  a  few  of  which  are 
recognizable. 

Sequoia  Beichenbachi,  ( ?)  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  I,  p.  83,  PI.  xliii,  Figs. 
Id,  26,  5a.)  Branches  and  brauchlets  bearing  linear-lanceolate,  narrow 
long  leaves,  sharply  pointed,  decurring  upon  the  branches  by  an 
enlarged  base,  marked  by  a  medial  nerve,  open  at  first,  but  turning 
upward  near  the  point,  or  falcately  curved.  Upon  young  branchlets  the 
leaves  are  merely  oblique  and  straight.  Upon  larger  branches  they  are 
open  and  curved,  only  seen  at  intervals,  the  space  between  them  being 
marked  by  broad,  obovate,  abruptly  pointed,  and  nerved  scars  of  scales 
or  leaves.  There  is  no  trace  of  cone  or  of  any  other  remains  referable 
to  conifers.  It  much  resembles  S.  Reichenhachi,  Heer,  loc.  cit.,  differing, 
however,  by  its  diminutive  size,  the  leaves,  branches,  and  scales  being 
at  least  twice  narrower  than  in  the  specimens  figured  by  Heer  from  the 
Cretaceous  formation  of  Kome,  Greenland.  It  bears  to  S.  Iteichenhdchi 
the  same  relation  as  Olyptostrohus  gracillimm,  Lsqx.,  of  the  Cretaceous  of 
Nebraska,  bears  to  Q.  Eurapeus  of  the  Miocene. 

Phyllocladus  subintegripolius,  Lsqx.,  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  XLV, 
J).  92,  PI.  iv.  Fig.  8,  ined.)  The  nervation  of  this  species  is  so  pecu- 
liar that  the  identification  of  its  different  forms  is  certain.  The  leaf  has 
the  point  broken;  its. form  is  oval-oblong,  with  the  borders  entire  from 
the  base  to  above  the  middle,  where  they  become  marked  by  distant, 
obtuse,  short  teeth.    The  medial  nerve  is  only  marked  at  t\xftk  W^r^Xs^  ^ 
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sLort  swelling.  The  veins  are  very  close  to  each  other,  closer  than  in 
any  species  of  fern,  dichotomous  in  ascending  from  the  medial  nerve  in 
a  very  acute  angle,  their  base  being  parallel  to  it  before  joining  it. 

Andromeda  parlatorh,  Heer,  (Phill.  Cret.  du  Nebraska,  p.  18, 
PI.  i,  Fig.  5.)  Neither  in  this  work  nor  in  my  addition  to  the  Fossil 
Plants  of  the  Mississippi,  loc.  eif.,  has  this  species  been  figured  in  its 
whole  or  with  the  poiat  and  the  petiole.  One  specimen  has  an  entire 
leaf.  It  is  narrowly  lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  to  a  long,  acute, 
slightly  scythe-shaped  point,  ana  also  gradually  tapering  downward  to 
a  short,  broad,  slightly  winged  petiole.  The  nervation  is  as  figured  by 
Heer ;  the  secondary  veins  emerging  in  an  acute  angle,  thick,  curving 
upward,  evanescing  near  the  bowlers. 

Magnolia  alternans,  Heer.  The  upper  half  of  a  leaf  about  the 
same  part  with  same  nervation  as  Heer's  Fig.  3,  of  PI.  iii,  in  Phyllites 
du  Nebraska.    Apparently  identical  5  nervation  obsolete. 

22.  Hard,  Shalt,  Fine-grained,  Whitish  Sandstone. 

About  of  the  same  consistence  and  color  as  the  specimens  from  Car- 
bon Station.  The  precise  locality  is  unknown,  the  labels  having  been 
lost  or  forgotten.  This  is  regrettable,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  remains  of  plants,  mostly  leaves  of  Ficus,  which  are  preserved 
in  these  shales. 

Cyperus  Chavanesis,  Heer.  Many  specimens  representing  leaves 
of  various  size,  as  those  of  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  I,  PI.  xxviii.  Fig.  la,  with 
cross-lines  perpendicular  to  the  nervation,  as  in  Fig.  1^,  and  with  a  stem 
with  broad  sMoe  of  different  color,  as  in  Fig.  1  /,  of  the  same  plate. 
Some  of  the  leaves  have  numerous  marks  of  a  small  fungus,  S.  elerotium, 
which  is  like  8.  pustuliferunij  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  I,  p.  21,  PI.  ii,  Fig. 
12  and  12b.) 

POPULUS  ARCTiCA,  Hccr.  It  is  the  same  form  as  that  of  PI.  v.  Fig. 
3,  of  Fl.  Arc,  represented  by  two  specimens. 

Ficus  MULTiNERVis,  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  II,  p.  63.)  With  the  form 
of  leaves  as  in  PI.  Ixxxi,  Fig.  9,  and  secondary  veins  still  more  numer- 
ous and  also  slightly  more  oblique  than  in  Fig.  C  of  the  same  plate.  It 
cannot  be  separated  from  this  species. 

Ficus  LANCEOLATA,  Hecr,  {loc.  Off.,  p.  62.)  One  large  specimen  is  cov- 
ered with  numerous  leaves  of  the  same  character  as  those  figured  in 
Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  Fig.  13,  PI.  clii.  They  much  differ  in  appearance  from 
the  following  form,  also  represented  by  numerous  leaves. 

Ficus  arenacea,  »p,  nov.  Difters  from  the  former  species  by  broader 
leaves  of  a  thicker  texture,  not  tapering,  but  somewhat  rounded  to  the 
petiole,  by  the  medial  nerve,  twice  as  broad  and  grooved  near  the  base. 
The  secondary  veins  are  strong,  but  the  ultimate  reticulation  is  obsolete. 

Ficus  Gaudini,  82).  nov.  A  fine  species,  with  broadly  ovate-lanceolate 
pointed  leaves,  (the  point  is  destroyed,)  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  short, 
thick,  curved  petiole,  varying  in  length  from  3  to  7  inches,  and  propor- 
tionally broad,  from  IJ  to  3|  inches;  medial  nerve  thick  and  broad, 
grooved  from  the  middle  to  the  petiole;  secondary  veins  nearly  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  medial  nerve,  slightly  more  oblique  in  ascending  to  near 
the  point  where  the  angle  of  divergence  is  still  60^,  abruptly  curving  at 
a  distance  from  the  borders.  The  base  of  the  leaves  is  about  as  in  the 
living  species  Ficus  Americana^  Auct.;  but  no  fossil  species  of  this  sec- 
tion is  comparable  to  it.  The  presence  of  so  many  leaves,  types  of  the 
section  of  a  genus,  forces  the  question  of  possible  identity  of  those  differ- 
ent forms,  distinct  and  separable  by  what  appears  good  specific  charac- 
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ters,  and  the  question  becomes  still  more  pressing  when  the  examination 
of  paleontologists  bears  upon  remains  of  a  genus  which  indicates  for  each 
species  in  the  living  state  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  forms^  even  in  the 
nervation  of  its  leaves.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  formerly* 
concerning  the  specification  of  vegetable  fossil  remains,  but  merely 
remark  that  we  have  to  deal  with  characters  which,  though  unreliable, 
must  be  admitted  and  described  according  to  the  general  rules  of  scien- 
tific descriptions,  and  cannot  for  each  of  these  characters  take  into 
account  the  possibilities  of  variations,  except  when  they  are  in  some 
way  indicated  by  intermediate  forms.  In  this  particular  case,  it  is  right 
to  say :  that  the  leaves  representing  the  different  species  above  named 
are  grouped  upon  different  specimens,  each  group  presenting  the  same 
characters;  and  that  these  characters  do  not  show  any  transitional  form 
from  one  species  to  the  other. 

Platanus,  undeterminable  species.  In  fragments.  One  of  the  speci- 
mens bears  large  pieces  of  bark  with  exuded  matter,  like  glomerules 
of  amber. 

CINNA3I0MUM,  (!)  spccics.  Broken  fragments  of  large  leavcs,  broadly  oval 
and  rounded  at  the  base,  lanceolate  to  a  point,  (?)  (broken ;)  texture  of  the 
leaves  thin  or  not  coriaceous;  lateral  veins  slightly  curved  in  ascending 
to  three-fourths  of  the  leaves,  moderately  branching  outside;  medial 
nerve  pinnately  branching  from  the  middle  upward.  This  species 
appears  related  to  Cinnamomum  Heeriiy  Lsqx.,  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
tiary, and  also  to  the  large  forms  of  Cintiamomum  polymorphuniy  Heer. 

23.  Cretaceous  Strata,  Kansas. 

Specimens  communicated  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  on  hard,  ferru- 
ginous sandstone. 

Remark. — As  the  following  species  have  been  figured  for  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  fossil  i)lants  obtained  from  the  explorations  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay- 
den,  a  short  description  of  them  finds  its  place  in  this  paper,  though  the 
specimens  have  been  collected  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  Manhattan 
College,  Kansas,  and  kindly  sent  for  examination.  These  specimens  are, 
indeed,  beautiful,  representing  whole  leaves,  fully  preserved  in  their 
outline  and  in  the  details  of  their  nervation.  They  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  extinct  floras  a  number  of  remarkable  forms,  interesting  to 
lialeontologists,  not  only  by  their  characters,  but  especially  as  aftbrd- 
iug  new  data  for  the  study  of  the  species  and  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Cretaceous  flora  on  both  continents. 

Pterospermites  quadratus,  sp.  nov.  A  large  leaf,  round,  quad- 
rate in  outline,  5  to  9  inches  both  ways,  with  entire,  more  or  less  wavy 
borders,  round  truncate  to  the  base,  obtusely  short-pointed;  medial 
nerve  round  and  thick,  overlapped  at  its  base  by  the  borders  of  the 
leaves,  passing  it  by  about  half  an  inch;  inferior  secondary  veins,  nar- 
row, somewhat  flabellate  around  the  base  of  the  medijil  nerve,  or  diverg- 
ing in  right  angles  from  it;  first  pair  of  opposite  secondary  veins,  half  an 
inch  above  the  base  of  the  medial  nerve,  strong,  diverging  at  an  open 
angle,  much  branching  downward ;  nervilles  deeply  marked,  becoming 
thicker  in  contact  to  the  secondary  veins,  nearly  continuous;  substance 
of  the  leaves,  coriaceous.  From  the  first  pair  of  opposite  secondary 
veins,  the  others,  in  ascending,  are  nearly  parallel,  equidistant,  passing 
obliquely  to  the  borders,  scarcely  curved,  craspedodrome,  as  in  all  the 
species  of  this  genus.  By  its  nervation  this  species  is  related  to  P.  den* 
tatusj  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  I,  p.  138,  PI.  23,  Fig.  G.) 

*  Americaa  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xlv,  p.  103|  note« 
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Pterosper^htes  biultinervis,  sp.  nor.  The  outline  of  the  leaf  is 
destroyed.  From  the  direction  of  the  veius,  it  api>ears  to  have  aboot 
the  same  form  as  the  former  species,  from  which  it  differs,  especially  by 
its  numerous  basilar  veins,  eight  of  which  are  visible,  diverging  fim-like 
fi*om  the  base  of  the  medial  nerve,  and  by  the  much  more  numerous 
secondary  veins,  twelve  pairs  being  counted  in  the  leaves  of  this  species, 
while  the  former  has  only  seven  to  eight  pairs,  with  larger  leaves.  In 
this  species,  also,  the  nervilles  are  deeper,  less  divided,  and  continuous. 

Pterospermites  Haydenh,  «p.  nor.  A  small  leaf,  3  inches  long,  2 
inches  wide,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  rounded  to  the  petiole, 
(broken,)  with  borders,  not  overlapping  at  base,  deeply  undulate  or 
irregularly,  obtusely  shorMobed  fi-om  below  the  middle  to  the  point; 
medial  nerve  deep  and  narrow;  three  pairs  of  thinner,  inferior,  lateral, 
secondary  veins,  diverging  nearly  in  right  angles  from  the  medial  nerve; 
the  fourth  pair  stronger,  more  oblique,  more  or  less  branching,  ascend- 
ing straight  to  the  point  of  a  lobe  like  the  others,  five  pairs  above  it; 
nervilles  deep,  continuous,  cdnuected  in  the  middle  by  cross-branches. 
A  fine  leaf,  allied  to  P.  spectahiliSj  Heer,  of  North  Greenland,  in  Fl.  Arc, 
II,  p.  480,  PI.  xliii.  Fig.  15.) 

Magnolia  ensifolia,  sj).  nov.  Represented  by  two  leaves,  one  3 
inches  long,  1  inch  wide ;  the  other  6  inches  long,  2  J  inches  broad ;  linear, 
abruptly  cuneate  to  the  base  or  petiole,  (not  seen,)  and  also  abruptly 
round-pointed  at  the  top;  borders,  entire  or  slightly  wavy;  medial 
nerve,  broad,  flat;  secondary  veins, oblique,  diverging  40^  to  50^,  curv- 
ing from  the  middle  upward,  and  branching  twice  or  more  in  anasto- 
mosing with  branches  of  the  nearest  veins.  The  leaves  are  of  thick, 
coriaceous  texture,  having  the  same  nervation  and  areolation  as  our 
Magnolia  grandifiora^  L.  It  is  related  to  Magnolia  crassifoUa^  Gopp., 
(Beytraege  zur  Ter.  FL  ISchlesiens,  Tab.  iv.  Fig.  1  and  2.) 

QuEROUS  Mn)Gii,  sp.  nov.  An  oval  lanceolate  leaf,  (point  broken.) 
either  narrowed  to  the  base  or  somewhat  enlarged  and  abruptly  rounded- 
tnincate  to  the  petiole ;  medial  nerve  twice  as  broad  as  the  secondary 
veins,  8  to  10  pairs,  which  are  alternate  or  opposite,  oblique,  (40^,) 
straight  or  slightly  flexuous  in  passing  to  the  borders,  branching  once 
or  twice,  and  entering,  with  each  of  their  divisions,  the  point  of  a  short 
tooth ;  the  borders  being  regularly  marked  by  short,  equal  teeth  separated 
by  obtuse  sinuses.  Closely  allied  to  the  leaf,  published  by  Dunker  as 
Castanea  Hausmanni,  tn  Pflanzenreste  aus  dent  Quadersandstein  von 
Blankenburgj  Pal.  Vol.  IV,  p.  170,  PL  xxxiv,  Fig.  1,  at  least  for  the  ner- 
vation and  the  dentation  of  the  borders. 

Aralia  (!)  QUINQUEPARTITA,  sp.  nov.  Under  the  name  of  Aralia 
formosa,  Professor  Heer  has  published,  in  Floni  Cret.  von  Moletin,  p.  18, 
PI.  viii,  Fig.  3,  a  trilobate  leaf,  serrulate  on  the  borders,  to  which  ours 
is  closely  allied.  This  merely  differs  by  a  division  of  the  lateral  lobes 
from  the  middle,  thus  forming  aquinque-partite  leaf,  and  by  the  borders 
which  are  entire,  at  least  as  far  up  as  they  are  preserved,  the  upper  part 
being  destroyed.  It  is  a  coriaceous  leaf  with  three  broad,  flat,  secondary 
veins,  diverging,  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  leaf,  from  the  enlarged 
medial  nerve.  The  lateral  veins  divide  still  from  below  the  middle, 
forming  on  both  sides  two  new  divisions  of  the  leaf,  which,  as  said 
above,  becomes  quinque-partite.  I  do  not  know  any  living  species  of 
Aralia  to  w^hich  this  leaf  may  be  compared. 

Platanus  Kewberryana,  Heer,  (Phill.  Cretac,  p.  IG,  PI.  i.  Fig.  4.) 
A  fine  and  more  complete  specimen  of  this  species  is  preserved  in  the^ 
Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Cambridge,  from  the  collection  of 
fossil  plants  of  Professor  Marcou.'    It  shows  a  rhomboidal  leaf,  enlarged 
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in  the  middle  into  a  short  lobe,  narrowed  upward  to  an  obtuse  point, 
cuneate  to  the  base,  with  borders  undulately  denticulate;  secondary 
veins,  oblique,  straight,  the  lower  pair  ascending  to  the  point  of  the 
lobes,  much  divided ;  nervilles,  simple,  continuous,  deeply  marked. 

Platanus  Heerii,  «p.  nov.  A  species  represented  by  many  good 
specimens.  Leaves,  round  in  outline,  with  short,  obtuse,  lateral  lobe«, 
and  an  obtuse,  short  point ;  borders  entire,  wavy,  or  obtusely,  distantly 
dentate,  passing  in  a  broad  angle,  even  by  a  rounded  curve  toward  the 
petiole,  on  which  they  descend  in  decurring  to  it,  forming  a  short  wing. 
Petiole  apparently  short,  one  inch  long,  as  seen  in  one  of  the  specimens. 
The  basilar  wing  is  marked  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  horizontal,  narrow 
veinlets,  running  along  the  borders ;  the  first  pair  of  secondary  veins 
above  them  is  thick,  straight,  oblique,  much  divided  in  tertiary  and 
quaternary  veinlets,  which,  like  the  febrilles,  are  deeply  marked.  Tex- 
ture, thick;  surface,  smooth ;  areolation  of  P.  occidentalis.  As  in  this 
species  also,  the  second  pair  of  lateral  veins  is  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  first. 

Sassafras  obtusus,  sp.  nov.  A  true  sassafras,  to  which  is  referable 
the  leaf  published  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  XLV,  p.  94,  under  the  name  of 
Fopulitea  SaliBhuricefolia^  Lsqx. 

Phyllocladus  subintegrifolius,  Lsqx.,  (loc.  cit,  p.  92.)  A  larger 
leaf  than  the  former  described  ones,  obovate,  undulate  on  the  borders 
from  the  middle  upward,  obtusely  pointed,  with  same  nervation. 

IL— EBMAEKS  ON  THE  CRETACEOUS  SPECIES  DESCRIBED 

ABOVE. 

The  above  enumeration  mentions  fourteen  species  of  fossil  plants 
from  our  Cretaceous  formations.  It  is  a  small  group,  indeed ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  our  continent.  Seven  of  these  species  are 
new ;  three  Pterospermites,  the  first  American  representatives  of  this 
group,  excepting, perhaps,  one  species  of  the  genus  Crednerm,  considered 
oy  some  authors  as  allied  to  it,  though  not  yet  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.* The  Pterospermites  re-appear  in  the  Tertiary  of  our  con- 
tinent, with  analogous  characters,  at  least.  P.  quadratua^  Lsqx.,  re- 
sembles, especially  by  its  nervation,  P.  dentatuSj  Heer,  from  Maekenzie, 
while  P.  Haydeni,  Lsqx.,  is,  by  its  size,  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  their 
nervation,  a  near  relative  of  P.  spectahilis,  Heer,  from  Greenland.  The 
affinity  of  typical  forms  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  difference  pf 
latitude  or  of  the  geographical  habitat  and  the  geological  station  of  these 
X)lants.  The  fourth  new  species.  Magnolia  eumfoUa^  Lsqx.,  is  allied  by 
some  characters  to  MaQiiolia  crassifolia^  Gopp.,  from  the  Tertiary  of  Sile- 
sia ;  while  the  fifth,  the  fine  Plaianm  Heerii^  Lsqx.,  has,  for  represent- 
ative in  our  Tertiary,  Platantis  aceroides,  Qvpp.,  and  Platanns  Guillelmcey 
Gopp.,  two  intimately  related  forms.  Therefore,  on  seven  new  species 
of  the  Cretaceous  described  here,  five  have  a  marked  Tertiary  facies, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  three  of  them,  at  least,  have  what  may  be  called  an 

•  Our  Pterospermites  h&Yean&logy  of  form  and  nervation  wiih.  Pierospemwm,  Schreb., 
a  gonus  of  the  Butineriaceas,  Hceri  in  bis  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  bas  pnblisbed  seeds  referable 
to  tbe  same  kind  of  plants.  There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any  doubt  about  the  relation 
of  these  leaves.  It  is  different  with  Crednetia,  It«  place  is,  as. yet,  undefined.  Thouch 
resembling  by  some  of  its  characters,  especiaUy  by  size  and  general  nervation,  the 
leaves  of  some  rterospermites,  their  form,  their  basilar  nervation,  and  the  mode  of  at- 
tachment of  the  petiole  are  different.  Wo  have  from  our  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska  one 
Credneria,  (C,  Xe  conteana,  Lsqx.,)  apparently  identical  with  C.  maorophyllaf  Heer f  of  th^ 
Quadersaudstein  or  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Moleteiu,  Moravia. 
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Arctic  facies.  The  two  other  species  have,  as  yet,  relation  only  with  othei* 
plants  from  the  Quadersandstein  of  Europe.  Aralia  quinquepartiia, 
Lsqx.,  is  a  relative  of  A.formosaj  Heer,  from  Moletein.  The  author  com- 
pares it  to  A.primigeniaj  from  Monnt  Bolca,  a  locality  well  known  by 
its  fossil  flom,  which,  though  referred  to  the  Eocene,  has  some  typical 
Cretaceous  forms.  Quercus  Mudgii^  Lsqx.^  as  remarked  in  its  descrip- 
tion, is  comparable  to  Caatanea  Hausmanm^  published  by  Dunker,  from 
the  same  formation  (Quadersandstein)  of  Blankenburg. 

Do  the  four  species  which  have  been  described,  from  the  locality 
three  miles  above  Spring  Caiion,  bear  an  evident  Cretaceous  facies ! 
This  locality  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  strata  bearing  remains  of  Ter- 
tiary plants,  and  this  inquiry  is  forced  by  the  presence  of  Cretaceous 
tyi)es  at  a  station  where  they  were  unlooked  for.  The  first  of  these 
species,  referred  to  Sequoia  Reichenbachi^  Heer,  from  the  Cretaceous  of 
Cone,  Greenland,  is  identical  in  characters,  except  in  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  form  represented  by  our  specimens.  This  difference  in 
the  size  of  branches  and  leaves  of  conifers  cannot  be  considered 
as  specific,  especially  for  plants  of  a  same  geological  formation. 
The  second  form,  referred  to  Andromeda  Parlatoriy  Heer,  from  the 
Cretaceous  of  Nebraska,  is  i-epresented  by  an  entire  leaf,  better 
preserved  than  any  specimen  as  yet  obtained  of  it,  and,  theretore,  I  con- 
sider its  identification  as  certain.  The  third,  Magnolia  alternansj  Heer, 
also  formerly  obtained  from  Nebraska,  is  a  mere  fragment,  and  on  that 
account  its  identity  might  be  disputed.  The  fourth^  Phyllocladu^ subin- 
tegrifoUuSj  has  not  yet  any  relative  in  the  Tertiary  formations;  and, 
therefore,  even  omitting  the  third  species  as  doubtful,  we  have  still 
three  distinct  Cretaceous  forms,  affording  evidence  to  the  age  of  the 
strata  where  they  have  been  found.  According  to  the  indications 
kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Hayden,  these  strata  are  either  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  West  or  in  the  upi>er  part  of  the 
Crlitaceous,  there  being  still  a  great  thickness  of  measures  between  the 
Kansas  or  Nebraska  leaf-bearing  Cretiiceous  strata  and  those  of  Spring 
Canon.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion :  first, 
that  there  is  still  a  succession  of  vegetable  representatives  of  our 
Cretaceous  fiora,  ascending  much  higher  in  these  measures  than  at  the 
localities  where  the  first  remains  of  this  flora  were  obtained;  secondly, 
that  if  it  is  the  case,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  those  intermediate  strata 
representatives  of  transitional  forms  from  our  Cretaceous  species  to 
those  which  have  been  found  and  described  from  the  so-caljed  disputed 
strata,  necessarily  considered,  from  the  characters  of  their  vegetable  re- 
mains, as  of  Tertiary  age.  The  examination  of  the  in  termedhite  measures 
is,  therefore,  of  great  interest,  as  I'rom  the  modifications  of  typical  forms  in 
these  measures,  supposed  successive  in  time,  we  may  find  facts  pro\ing 
a  series  of  changes,  or  of  specific  forms,  under  appreciable  influences. 

III.— TERTIARY  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

§1.  General  Remarks. 

In  the  introduction  of  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  Professor 
Heer,  "  On  some  Fossil  Plants  of  Vancouver  and  British  Columbia,"  the 
author  remarks  that  "while  we  are  now  acquainted  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  si)ccies  of  fossil  plants  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  wo  know 
scarcely  any  from  the  same  formation  of  America.  And  yet  this 
knowledge  would  be  most  valuable  to  science,  as  it  would  give  us,  on 
the  history  of  the  vegetable  world,  on  the  origin  and  succession  of 
vegetable  types,  on  the  relation  of  the  Tertiary  floi*a  of  America  with 
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that  of  Europe,  and  consequently  with  the  climatic  conditions  of  both 
countries,  the  most  important  information."  From  these  considerations 
my  celebrated  friend  infers  that  his  descriptions  of  seven  Tertiary 
species  of  fossil  plants  from  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Colum- 
bia, must  be  considered  a  valuable  contribution  to  vegetable  paleon- 
tology. If  this  is  right,  and  no  naturalist  of  conscience  will  deny 
the  truth  of  the  above  conclusions,  how  high  shall  we  estimate  the 
result  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  who,  in  his  last  tour 
of  geological  explorations,  has  obtained  from  twenty  different  localities 
of  the  Western  States  or  Territories  many  hundred  specimens,  repre- 
senting more  than  eighty  species  of  Tertiary  fossil  plants?  The  import- 
ance of  these  researches,  to  which  we  are  indebted,  also,  for  most  of 
what  we  know  of  the  vegetation  of  our  Cretaceous  formations,  has  been 
already  acknowledged  by  science  here,  and  especially  in  Europe,  as 
evinced  by  the  notable  discussions  which  they  have  provoked.  As  it 
may  be  seen  by  the  mai)  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Eivers,  and 
their  tributaries,  in  Dr.  Hayden's  report,  (1870,)  the  area  occupied  in 
the  West  by  Tertiarj^  formations  is  of  considerable  extent.  Already 
the  fossil  plants  known  from  this  formation  represent  localities  from 
Nebraska,  Dal^ota,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  &c.  We  may  thus 
already  foresee  that  in  a  not  far  distant  time  the  fossil  flora' of  the 
recent  formations  of  our  continent  will  have  been  studied  and  be  known 
well  enough  to  draw  to  it  a  more  general  interest;  for  then  it  will  be 
able  to  answer  most  of  the  questions  which  now  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
paleontologists,  and  which,  as  already  remarked,  bear  upon  some  of 
the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  history  of  our  earth's  surface. 

§2.  Table  of  Distribution  of  Species. 

The  following  comparative  table  of  distribution  of  our  Tertiary  fossil 
plants  indicates  the  relation  of  species  to  localities  and  to  the  different 
stages  of  the  Tertiary  formations  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  by 
reference  to  identical  or  analogous  species.  To  render  the  table  more 
complete,  more  interesting  for  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
useful  for  the  future  as  a  kind  of  frame  where  new  discoveries  may  be. 
recorded  and  compared,  I  have  composed  it  of  all  the  American  Ter- 
tiary species  until  now  described  and  published,  excepting,  however, 
the  56  species  from  Alaska  in  Heer's  Flora  Alaskanay  which  rather  per- 
tain to  the  Arctic  flora.  The  table  shows,  however,  the  North  Ameri- 
can Tertiary  plants  identical  with  Alaska  species.  I  have  also  omitted 
the  fossil  plants  from  Vancouver,  the  Orcas  Islands,  and  Nanaimo,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  as  yet  unascertained  geological  relation,  but 
also  of  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  specific  characters.  Dr. 
Evans's  specimens  are  still  accessible,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reviewing  them,  of  comparing  them  with  former  descriptions, 
and  to  give  for  a  next  report  a  definitive  account  of  the  forms  which 
they  represent. 

This  ttible  is,  I  think,  easily  understood.  The  first  three  sections, 
marked  Middle  Miocene j  Lower  Miocene,  and  Eocene^  are  as  yet  hypotheti- 
cally  limited.  The  reasons  of  this  limitation,  and  the  characters  of  the 
sections  as  resulting  from  the  species  admitted  into  each  of  them,  will 
be  examined  hereafter.  The  fourth  section,  marked  Unknotcn,  has  the 
species  from  localities  not  satisfactorily  known,  either  on  account  of  the 
two  small  number  of  specimens  representing  them,  or  from  want  of  re- 
liable reference.  In  the  three  sections  marking  stages  of  the  European 
Tertiary,  the  relation  of  our  Tertiary  species  with  those  of  Euro^^  ^a. 

20  a  S 
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iodkaud  by  A.  mmmJU^^tUj  nd  I,  HaUkmL    The  taUc^ 
dmnboUbd  a«  follows : 

l«t  #:)aliiiuD<r  Middk  MioeeneyhaA  the  ^Kdes  trom^^ 
II.  IIcfor>''jf  Fcm1e« 
3L  Muddy  Creek. 

£•  Elko  StatkHL. 
2d  coloiDD,  Lower  lliooeoe,  has — 

J-  v^Hf*^-^}^^  I  Species  described  by  I>r.  Xcwbcny. 

R  I^M;k  Creek. 
W.  Washakie  groap. 
M.  Jlefliciiie  Bow. 
J,  Juiurtlou  BtatioD. 
C.  Cartxyu  Station. 

3d  c^ilnmn,  I^ooene,  has — 

H.  MisNiKHippi  flora,  from  Hilghard^s  and  Safford-s  apedmeiia. 

H.  Marshall  miue. 

B.  liatoti  Pass,  with  Pargatory  Caiion  and  Gold  City. 

W.  Washakie  Station. 

Vj,  \k  KvanstoM,  lielow  the  coal. 

K.  a.  Kvanst^in,  above  the  coaL 

S.  Snake  liiver. 

0  in*  Six  HiileH  alHive  Spring  Canon  and  ten  miles  west  of  Hot  Springs. 

Y.  Yellowstone  Lake. 

4tli  cxilumn,  Unknown,  has- 

()•  (Ireen  Biver. 

v.  I'oint  of  Bocks. 

S.  Sage  Cretfk. 

M.  Mouth  of  Spring  Caiion. 

U.  Unknown  locality. 

In  tlic)  An^tic  series  we  have  for  references — 
(1.  (Insenland. 
M.  Ma(;ken%io. 
S.  Spitzbergcn. 
I.  Iceland. 
B.  Baltic. 


\ 
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§  3.  Geoobaphioal  Disteibction  of  Amehican  Teetiaet  Fossa. 
Plahts. 

A  few  geueral  remarks  applicable  also  to  tlie  coDsiderationa  on  the 
stratigrapbical  distributioo  of  our  fossil  plants  &ad  their  place  in  thtt 
beginniug  of  this  article. 

The  species  marked  in  the  flrat  colnmn  of  the  table  do  not  give  any 
reliable  iDforniatioD  on  geographical  or  geological  distribntion,  Ttw 
swamps  of  the  Tertiary,  at  least  those  which  have  preserved  remains  of 
plants  for  fossilization,  were  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  are  now  onr 
forest  swampB  and  bogs.  When  the  swamps  were  of  small  extent,  the 
borders  being  snrroanded  by  trees  of  course,  their  interior  sor&ce  was 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  shrubs  mostly  of  the  same  specHes. 
Snch  swamps  of  ours  now  are  bordered  by  maple,  hickory,  oak,  &o., 
and  their  interior  surface  generally  covered  by  water  for  a  part  of  the 
year  is  occnpied  by  thickets  of  Cephakmtkm,  Eoaa,  Azalea,  Ciethra,  &C. 
When  of  some  larger  extent,  the  middle  of  the  swamps  was,  at  the  Ter- 
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tiary.  epoch,  as  it  is  at  our  time,  merely  overgrown  by  FemSj  GramenSj 
and  Cyperacecej  while  the  borders  only  had  shrubs  and  trees.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  uncommon  to  find  at  the  same  level  and  in  the  same  strata  at 
one  place  remains  only  of  herbaceous  species,  grasses,  rushes,  ferns, 
&c.,  while  at  a  short  distance  we  have  at  another  locality  only  petrified 
arborescent  leaves.  Therefore  the  accumulation  of  fossil  remains  of  the 
first  class  at  one  peculiar  place  is  merely  casual,  and  is  of  not  much 
account  in  considering  the  question  of  distribution.  It  may  be  remarked, 
also,  that  at  the  Tertiary  epoch,  as  at  our  time,  groups  of  few  species 
grow  at  the  same  time  over  or  around  the  same  swamps ;  and  that, 
therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  specimens  of  the  same  locality 
representing  few  species,  while  on  the  contrary,  at  distant  localities, 
equivalent  strata  have  species  far  different,  and  which  sometimes  do 
not  appear  to  bear  relation  of  age  to  the  others.  It  is  only  in  the  bogs, 
especially  in  those  from  the  Ohio  Kiver  southward,  where  deposits 
of  peat  are  generally  formed,  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  vegetation 
resembling  that  which  appears  in  the  variety  of  species  found  in  some 
localities  of  our  Tertiary  strata;  as  at  Evanston^  for  example,  at  Marshall, 
or  at  the  station  marked  *'Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,"  &c.  In  Ala- 
bama, Virginia,  Arkansas,  &c.,  most  of  these  large  bogs  of  our  time  are 
overspread  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  trees,  shrubs,  even  reeds  and 
mosses,  in  a  constant  and  admirable  variety.  This  vegetation  bears,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  the  essential  characters  represented  by  the  speci- 
mens of  the  Tertiary  flora  from  localities  remarked  above.  For  example, 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  magnolias  are  in  such  abundance  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  obtain  from  them  a  fair  income  by  the  produc- 
tion of  honey.  The  trees  attain  around  Drummond  Lake  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  in  height.  Is  not  that  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
the  Mississippi  Tertiary  flora,  where  on  less  than  twenty  species,  five 
represent  magnolias  with  very  large  leaves!  In  crossing,  in  Arkansas, 
one  bog  of  this  kind,  no  more  than  one  mile  in  width,  I  counted  thirty- 
six  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  representing  Magnolia^  Berchemiaj 
RhamnuSj  Gymnodadus,  Liquidamhar^  Cornm^  Viburnum^  Ilex,  Clethra^ 
Azalea^  Vdcoinium,  Sassafras^  Benzoin^  Juglans^  Carya^  Myrica,  Betuln^ 
Taa^odium,  &c.,  with  five  species  of  oak.  The  remains  of  all  these 
living  vegetables  if  petrified  would  show  a  collection  of  types,  if  not  of 
species,  remarkably  similar  to  what  is  found  now  in  some"  of  the  named 
localities  of  the  Tertiary  formations. 

A  comparison  of  geographical  distribution  of  Tertiary  species,  under 
about  the  same  degrees  of  latitude,  is  now  possible  only  in  a  general  way, 
and  between  Europe  and  North  America.  The  points  of  difference  and 
analogy  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  table,  without  a  tedious  repeti- 
tion of  names.  I  will  therefore  add  only  the  remarks  which  may  give 
more  light  to  the  subject. 

Some  families  of  plants  have  at  our  time  a  wide  range  of  distribution, 
the  Gramineas^  for  example,  the  Cyperaceece,  the  AmentdceWj  which,  at  least 
in  England,  have  one-half  of  the  species  identical  with  ours.  We  may 
then  expect  to  find,  in  the  distribution  of  genera  and  species  of  these 
orders  of  plants,  a  striking  analogy  between  the  Tertiary  plants  of  both 
continents.  The  table  indicates  about  the  same  proportion  of  represent- 
atives of  these  families  at  the  Tertiary  epoch  as  there  is  at  our  time. 
Of  the  poplars,  for  example,  we  have  twenty  fossil  sx)ecies,  of  which 
eleven  are  identical  with  Tertiary  species  of  Europe.  This  gei^us  indi- 
cates, by  its  fossil  representatives,  a  great  predominance  of  species  for 
our  country.  Perhaps  some  forms  of  ours  which  have  been  considered 
as  distinct  may  be  reduced  by  subsequent  observations  to  mere  varie- 
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ties.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  predominance  is  continued  in 
our  present  flora,  as  we  have,  in  counting  the  marked  varieties,  twice  as 
many  species  of  poplars  as  are  found  in  Europe  under  the  same  latitude. 
The  willows  show  in  their  distribution  the  same  analogy,  but  in  a  con- 
trary way.  As  yet  we  know  only  four  species  of  Salix  from  our  Tertiary 
measures,  while  Europe  has  thii1«en.  And  this  difference  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  we  have  in  our  Cretaceous  already  five  species  of 
this  genus.  But,  in  considering  our  present  flora,  we  find  for  Europe 
thirty -four  species  of  willows,  while  we  count  only  twenty-one  for  North 
America — six  of  them  at  least  introduced  from  Europe.  Of  oaks,  Europe 
has  thirty -five  Tertiary  species  on  nine  hundred  and  twenty  species  of 
plants  known  from  this  formation,  or  about  one  twenty -fifth,  while  this 
genus  as  yet  represents  one-tenth  of  our  Tertiary  species.  Therefore,  bere 
also  we  see  the  preponderance  of  this  genus  in  our  actual  flora  indicated 
already  in  the  Tertiarj'.  The  same  can  be  said  for  Platanus,  Magnolia^ 
EhamnuSj  and  Juglans,  Most  of  the  geuera,  about  equally  represented 
in  Europe  and  in  America,  and  of  which  no  living  species  are  found  now 
in  the  flora  of  the  old  continent,  have  still  representatives  with  us ;  as, 
for  example,  Sequoiaj  Sabaly  lAquidamhar^  FixmSj  Laurtia,  Sassafras^  Lirio- 
dendrouj  Magnolia^  Negundo^  Carya^  &c.  Of  genera  represented  in  the 
North  American  Tertiary  and  not  in  the  European  Miocene,  like  Celtis^ 
we  have  still  living  species  also.  On  the  other  side,  of  some  geuera  or 
orders  which  had  a  marked  number  of  species  in  the  Tertiary  of  Europe 
and  none  in  ours,  like  the  DaphnoideSj  the  FroteacecBy  the  Myrsinecey 
none  appears  in  our  present  flora. 

The  same  comparison  pursued  in  a  contrary  direction,  or  in  regard 
to  diflference  in  latitude,  indicates  a  relation  of  our  Tertiary  flora  with 
that  of  the  Arctic  regions.*  Five  of  our  species  marked  as  of  a  wide 
distribution—one  Fern,  three  Conifers^  one  FhragmiteSy  one  Acarus — ^have 
identical  representatives  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  Of  sj^ecies  of  a 
lesser  range,  we  have  in  both  Fopulm  arcticaj  P.  ZaddachL  Alnus 
Keferst^niij  Quercus  Lyelliij  Q.Drym^aj  Q.  Lahar^^  Oorylus  McQuarryij 
Fagus  DeucalioniSy  Platanus  ChiillelmcDy  P.  aceroideSj  one  species  of 
LiriodendroHj  one  of  Magnolia^  Paliurus  Colombia  five  species  of  JwflanSj 
(perhaps  reducible  to  two,)  about  one-eighth  of  our  whole  Tertiary  flora, 
or  twenty-four  species,  eleven  of  which  are  also  in  the  same  formation  of 
Europe.  With  the  Alaska  Tertiary  flora,  of  which  only  fifty-six  species 
are  known,  we  have  eighteen  identical  species,  ten  of  which  are  also  in 
the  Miocene  of  Europe;  and  with  the  Baltic  flora,  fourteen,  two  of 
which  only,  Fopulus  Zaddachi  and  Andromeda  reticulata^  are  not  marked 
in  Heers  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.  These  data  are  scanty,  indeed;  but  they 
indicate  already  between  our  North  American  Tertiary  flora  and  that 
of  the  arctic  regions  an  intimate  relation,  considering  the  diflerence  of 
latitude,  closer,  indeed,  (one-fifteenth,)  than  with  the  European  Tertiary, 
(one  twenty-sixth.)  At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  is  against  a  more 
marked  analogy  than  could  be  surmised  from  the  difference  of  latitude; 
for  in  comparing  the  types  of  both  groups  of  fossil  plants  of  the  arctic 
and  of  the  North  American  Tertiary,  the  northern  and  southern  facies 
are  distinctly  recognized.  The  arctic  flora,  including  Alaska,  has  no 
Cinnamomum.  These  so  wide-spread  representatives  of  a  warmer  climate 
in  the  Tertiary  are  first  seen  in  Vancouver  and  in  our  North  American 
Tertiary,  as  far  up  as  Fort  Union,  near  the  4SP  of  latitude.  It  has  also 
no  Sabaly  while  immense  and  numerous  leaves  of  this  species  character- 

*  Tho  comparison  is  mode  firom  the  species  enumerated  in  the  table,  including  those 
of  Mississippi,  with  the  Arctic  Tertiary  Flora  of  Heer,  which  describes  the  Tertiary 
plants  of  Greenland,  Spitibergsn,  Mackenzie,  and  Icehuid. 
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ize  our  Tertiary,  even  to  the  same  latitude  of  48^.  Soath,  in  the  IDs- 
sissippi  Tertiary,  the  palms  appear  with  more  tropical  forms,  or  witii 
the  pinnately  divided  fronds  of  Calamopsis.  Other  genera  represented 
in  warmer  regions — Lygodiunij  Ficus,  Lauras^  &c. — have  no  species  in  the 
arctic  flora,  and  of  our  nineteen  Tertiary  species  of  oaks  three  only  aipe 
indicated  in  the  Greenland  flora,  Quercus  ifrymqja,  Q.  Lahnrpi^  Q.  L^Utif 
all  common  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Tertiary  formations.  One  species 
of  Magnolia^  described  in  the  Arctic  Flora,  appears  like  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  according  to 
climate,  as  in  the  Tertiary  strata  of  Mississippi  five  well  charaoterized 
species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered,  while  there  is  but  one  as  yet 
from  the  northwestern  Tertiary.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
peculiar  distribution  observed  at  our  time  for  speciesof  magnolias.  They 
live  generally  grouped  in  small  areas,  often  at  great  distances  from  each 
other,  and  without  apparent  regard  to  climatic  circumstances.  Though 
I  liave  travelerl  nearly  oyer  the  whole  extent  of  the  coal-basin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  never  met  magnolias  but  on  Silvery  Kock  Creek,  in  the 
upper  part  of  Butler  County,  where  there  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek 
a  group  of  one  dozen  or  more  of  large  trees  of  this  species.  The  same 
kind  of  groaping  of  these  fine  trees  is  remarked  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. • 

The  Tertiary  species  common  to  the  flora  of  both  the  arctic  and  the 
North  American  Tertiary  seem  to  indicate  for  the  plants  of  this  formation 
a  wider  range  of  distribution  than  ours  have  now.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  admit  that  the  whole  Tertiary  land  now  known  on  our  continent 
was  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  class  of  vegetation.  These 
so-called  Tertiary  formations  may  have  been  in  progress  at  different 
places  during  a  long  i)eriod  of  time,  and  the  land-surface  successively 
invaded  by  vegetation.  Supposing  a  slow  upheaval  of  the  Tertiary  land, 
beginning  at  the  north,  with  there  a  relative  lowering  of  temperature, 
the  plants  of  that  region  may  have  by  slow  degrees  migrated  south- 
ward and  been  introduced  upon  a  more  recently  emerged  land  of  the 
same  epoch.  Even  without  admitting  this  hypothesis,  which  cannot  be 
here  sufficiently  developed,  and  which  is  not  as  yet  sustained  by  positive 
evidence,  a  comparative  wide  range  of  distribution  is  remarked  at  our  time 
for  some  species  related  to  those  of  our  Tertiary.  For  example.  Mug- 
noliUy  Lyriodendronj  Liquidambar,  seen  as  high  as  the  41°  and  42^  ot 
latitude  north,  descend  to  South  Florida,  a  difference  of  about  15^. 
More  common  species,  especially  those  which  generally  inhabit  the 
swamps  and  bogs,  like  Prumis  Americana^  Amelanchier  CanadensiSy  7a^ 
cinium  eorymbosuniy  range  from  Middle  Florida  to  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  on  more  than  20°  of  latitude.  The  same  range  may  be 
assigned  to  Acer  saccharinunij  Quercus  rubra,  Fagus  ferruginea,  Corylus 
Americana,  Juniperus  Virginicay  all  species  intimately  related  to  species 
of  our  Tertiary.  The  average  of  latitude  of  the  Tertiary  deposits,  where 
the  Greenland  leaves,  described  by  Heer,  were  obtained,  is  70^  north. 
We  may  place  the  average  latitude  of  the  North  American  Tertiary,  at 
least  for  Dr.  Hayden's  plants,  at  the  45°.  This  is  25°  of  latitude  for  the 
distribution  of  some  species  of  wide  range  of  the  Tertiary,  a  difference 
of  50  only  in  comparing  this  distribution  with  that  of  our  living  plants, 
and  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  evenness  of  the  land,  together 
with  the  greater  atmospheric  humidity  and  more  uniform  climate  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  at  thd  tertiary  epoch.  This  fact  is  rendered  evident 
by  the  great  deposits  of  coal  of  that  formation. 

The  land  connection  of  Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  &c.,  with  our  continent 
during  the  Tertiary  period  seems  attested  by  the  distribution  of  the 
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North  American  Tertiary  flora.    The  examination  of  this  question  would 
d£mand  more  details  than  I  can  give  in  this  abridged  report. 

{i.  STBATiaBAPmOAI.    DlSTttlBUTIOW   OF    FOSSIL    PLAHTH    ITT    THB 

NoBTH  Amebioan  Tebtiabt  Vobmations. 

Betnarbs  on  this  subject  cannot  be  definite  and  conclusive,  the  mate- 
rials obtained  being  as  yet  too  scant;  to  famish  valuable  informatioD. 
The  table  of  distribntioa  of  the  tbssil  plants  of  the  Miocene  of  Eorope, 
as  established  by  Heer,  as  a  complement  of  his  admirable  work,  Flora 
Tertiaria  Helvetica,  ennmerates  nine  hundred  and  twenty  species,  mark- 
ing their  habitat  in  three  essential  divisions,  corresponding  with  Upper 
Miocene,  MiddleMioceQe,andLower  Miocene.*  VeryfewofthesespecieB 
are  represented  in  a  single  stage  or  on  the  same  division  in  the  differ- 
ent geographical  sections  of  the  European  Tertiary,  and,  therefore,  few, 
if  any,  of  these  species  may  be  considered  as  leading  and  characteristic 
of  one  of  these  stages.  Of  course,  one  hundred  and  ninety  species  conld 
not  but  afford  less  decisive  indicatious.  The  relation  indicated  by  the 
North  American  fossil  species,  now  under  consideration,  with  Earopean 
species,  is  intimate  and  evident  enongh  to  demonstrate  that  these  plants 
of  ours  are  of  Tertiary  age,  as  it  has  been  already  surmised  by  the  com- 
parisons of  the  former  chapter.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  forms 
of  our  leaves  enumerated,  one-fourth  (45)  are  identical  with  species  of 
the  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  one-flfth  (33)  closely  allied  to  species  of  the  ' 
same  formation;  bat  nothing  more  con  be  ascertained;  and  a  reference 
of  these  plants,  per  groups  at  least,  to  any  stage  of  the  European  Terti- 
ary, would  be  mere  hypothesis.  This  assertion  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  indicates  from  each  of  our  divisions  the  number  of 
American  species  identical  with  species'  of  the  different  stages  of  the 
Miocene  of  Europe: 
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This  table  is  explidt.  It  shows  that  species  of  ea«h  of  our  divisiooB 
are  nearly  equally  scattered  in  the  various  stages  of  the  Miocene  of 
Europe,  and  that  about  oue-half  of  them  are  identical  with  species  x>er- 
tainiug  at  least  to  two  of  these  stages. 

On  what  kind  of  evidence  are  then  based  the  divisions  of  our  own 
table  1  On  the  succession  of  strata  as  established  by  geological  obser- 
vations. The  station  of  some  of  these  strata,  especially  of  those  more 
interesting  by  the  large  number  of  fossil  plants  obtained:  Marshall, 
Baton  Pass,  Evanston,  six  miles  above  Spring  GaSon,  &c.,  is  in  such 
close  connection  to  Cretaceous  strata  that  it  is  as  yet  not  possible  to  point 
out  a  line  of  division,  and  that  they  are  therefore  classed  in  the  category 
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of  disputed  ground.  It  even  appears  that,  in  some  case  at  least,  fossil 
animals  vouch  for  their  Cretaceous  relation.*  It  is  the  same  case  with 
the  fossil  plants  described  from  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.t  They  were 
at  first  considered,  from  geological  evidence,  as  Cretaceous,  and  have 
been  definitely  admitted  as  of  the  Eocene  age.}  The  relation  of  the 
species  examined  here  from  specimens  of  Dr.  Hayden,  and  which  are 
placed  in  the  Eocene  section  of  the  table,  have  the  same  general  charac- 
ter as  those  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  evidently  of  the  same  age. 
Admitting,  therefore,  the  third  section  of  the  table  for  plants  of  the 
Eocene,  the  species  of  the  second  section  must  be  referred  to  the  Lower 
Miocene.  They  differ  by  their  general  facies  from  those  of  the  third 
section,  and  the  strata  with  which  they  are  connected  have  been  recog- 
nized aii  of  a  higher  geological  horizon.  The  first  division  of  the  table, 
marked  Middle  Miocene,  is  by  its  flora  indefinite,  its  species,  as  already 
remarked,  having  relation  to  all  the  stages  of  the  Tertiary. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  know  anything  of  the  characters  of  the  flora 
of  the  different  stages  of  our  North  American  Tertiary  except  after  pro- 
longed and  careful  researches;  for  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  species  of 
plants  pertaining  to  a  peculiar  division  of  an  epoch,  the  results  appear 
to  be  the  same  for  the  Tertiary  as  for  the  Carboniferous  formations. 
Local  groups  are  generally  well  limited;  their  characters  are  at  flrst 
considered  as  resulting  from  difference  of  age.  But  more  extended 
researches  show  identical  vegetable  forms  at  other  places  of  evidently 
different  horizons,  forcing  the  conclusion  that  most  generally,  at  least, 
geographical  distribution  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  diversity  of  vege- 
table groups  in  the  same  formations. 

§  5.  Typical  ^Analogy  of  the  present  Flora  of  North  America 

WITH  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  Species. 

I  have  already  alluded  in  a  general  way§  to  this  fact:  that  the  essen- 
tial types  of  our  actual  flora  are  marked  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  have 
come  to  us  after  passing,  without  notable  changes^  through  the  Ter- 
tiary formations  of  our  continent.  Before  any  species  of  our  Tertiary 
had  been  recognized  and  described,  the  general  facies  of  the  European 
Miocene  had  been  compared  to  that  of  the  present  North  American 
flora,  and  from  the  remarkable  analogy  of  the  vegetation  of  both  epochs, 
the  conclusion  had  been  driven,  that  the  present  flora  of  ours  had  received 
its  essential  representatives  from  species  migrated  from  the  European 
Tertiary.  If  the  assertion  brought  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
is  right,  the  contrary  conclusion  is  true ;  that  is,  the  Tertiary  flora  of 
Europe  is  essentially  a  compound  of  American  types,  and  our  Cretaceous 
flora  is  the  ancestor  as  well  of  our  present  flora  a«  of  that  of  the  Tertiary 
of  Europe.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  briefly  consider  the  essential 
proofs  of  this  assertion,  reserving  for  a  future  report  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion, which  may  be  rendered  more  conclusive  by  the  collecting  of  new 
materials.||     * 

*  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  in  letters. 

t  Species  of  Fossil  Plants  from  the  Tertiary  of  Mississippi,  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc. 
vol.  XIII,  pp.  426  and  427. 

t  The  discnssion  on  the  age  of  these  strata  is  clearly  and  thoroughly  exposed  in 
Danas's  Manual  of  Qeology,  pp.  509-511.  See  also  F.  V.  Hayden's  Annual  Report  £6r 
1870,  p.  383. 

$  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  voL  XLVI,  p.  104. 

II  The  word  tape  is  here  used  in  its  more  general  sense/as  a  figure  of  something  to  comej 
without  considering  antecedence.  In  that  way  it  is  more  acceptable  than  the  word 
race,  which  rather  ^ers  an  idea  of  derivation. 
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No  species  of  Olumacece  is  as  yet  known  from  the  Gretaceoas  forma- 
tions of  this  continent,  but  from  ancertain  remains,  knots  sepai*ated 
firom  the  stem,  and  a  piece  of  a  stem  referable  to  the  genus  Arundo.  As 
Olumaceas  and  CypercicecB  are  largely  represented  in  the  Tertiary,  we 
may  expect  to  find  types  of  these  orders  of  plants  in  some  strata  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous,  their  distribution  being  local,  as  remarked  formerly. 
Per  contra^  the  Cretaceous  has  already  typical  representatives  of  the 
essential  sections  of  the  &ymno9permcej  as  they  are  seen  later  in  the  Ter- 
tiary and  now  in  our  flora.  The  CupressinecesiTe  represented  by  Olyptoa- 
trobusgracillimus,Lsqxry  the Abietinecej hy Araucaria(1)8pathulatajl^e\vhy^ 
Sequoia  formosa^  Lsqx.,  a  cone  of  Abietites  described  as  Fteropkyllum^  (!) 
Lsqx.,  all  these  from  Nebraska  and  Sequoia  Beichenbachi,  Heer,  from  Mon- 
tana. These  are  followed  in  the  Tertiary  by  a  number  of  forms  of  Taxo- 
dium,  Olyptostrobus,  Seqtioiaj  &c.,  all  repeated  without  striking  variations 
in  our  flora.  *  Sequoia  is  well  represented  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe ;  but 
this  genus  has  disappeared  from  its  flora,  as  also  from  our  northeastern 
American  flora,  being  still  distributed  in  California.  The  type  of  our 
Abies  appears  to  be  Araucaria  spathulata,  named  above,  a  form  referable 
to  three  species  of  AbietiteSj  described  by  Dunker  from  the  Quader- 
sandstein  of  Blankenbnrg,  and  which,  altogether,  may  represent  a  single 
species.  As  yet  we  have  no  remains  of  FinuSy  neither  from  the  Creta- 
ceous nor  from  the  Tertiary.  Heer  ha«,  however,  described  two  species 
from  the  Cretaceous  of  Greenland,  and  twenty- four  species  from  the 
arctic  Tertiary.  Thiit  they  have  not  been  found  yet  in  the  North 
American  measures,  is  merely  the  result  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  species  of  this  genus.  A  remarkable  group  of  the  Taanneas^  repre- 
sented already  in  our  Cretaceous  by  one  species  of  Phyllocladus,  and  in  the 
Lower  Tertiary  by  a  Salisburia,  is  out  of  our  present  flora.  The  species 
of  the  flrst  genus  inhabit  New  Holland  and  Tasmania ;  the  other  has  only 
one  living  representative  species  in  Japan.  Nothing  can  be  said  on  the 
causes  of  migration,  and  extinction  of  vegetable  types.  As  Australia  has 
now  animal  species  analogous  to  those  of  the  Cretaceous,  it  would  not  be 
peculiar  to  find  there  also  the  same  kind  of  analogy  for  plants.  Species, 
especially  of  coilifers,  disappear  without  appreciable  causes,  as  some 
of  them  are  now  dying  out  at  our  time ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  pine 
{Pinus  ceinbra)  of  the  Alps,  the  giant  trees  of  California,  {Sequma^  &c.) 
That  our  climate  is  well  appropriate  to  the  vegetation  of  Salisburia 
adiantifolia  is  proved  by  the  result  of  its  culture.  There  is  in  the  row 
of  trees  bordering  the  Common  of  Boston,  a  splendid  representative  of 
this  species,  with  a  trunk  about  one  foot  in  diameter.  It  has  never  been 
sheltered,  and  is  there  mixed  with  elms  and  other  indigenous  si)ecies. 

But  the  conifers  do  not  furnish  the  essential  characters  to  our  present 
arborescent  flora.  Most  of  the  trees  of  our  forests  belong  to  the  flrst 
division  of  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  that  of  the  apetalous;  the  sweet- 
gum,  the  willow,  the  poplar,  the  oak,  the  beach,  the  elm,  &c.,  are  of 
this  kind. 

Already  one  species  of  Liquidambar  is  known  from  its  remains  in  the 
Cretaceous,  L.  mbtntegrifolius^  intimately  related  to  another  species,  jL. 
gracilej  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  of  the  West.  Both  are  remarkable  for  the 
entire  borders  of  the  leaves;  but  for  this,  the  form  of  the  Cretaceous  leaf 
is  similar  to  that  of  L.  styraciflua.  our  sweet-gum.  Two  species  are  also 
represented  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe.  Of  the  poplars,  already  seven 
species  have  been  described  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska.  The 
types  of  our  actual  species  are  marked  there  ^ready^  and  more  sliU  in 
the  species  of  the  Tertiary,  (21^)  som&  of  them  identical  with  those  of 
the  same  formation  of  Europe.    The  willows  have  Ave  species  in  the 
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Oretaceous,  also  representing  typical  forms  of  our  living  species.  Their 
presence  in  the  Tertiary  is  attested,  as  far  as  we  know  yet,  by  four 
species.  The  oaks  of  oar  living  flora,  with  the  great  diversity  of  forms  of 
their  leaves,  have,  also,  their  primitive  types  in  species  of  the  Gretaoeons. 
One  typCp  that  of  the  leaves  with  entire  borders,  like  Qwsrcus  PhelloSy  Q. 
Imbricarm^  being  distinctly  marked,  especially  in  Q.  salicifoliaj  Newby. ; 
Q.  anceps,  Lsqx. ;  Q.  Ellsworthiana^  Lsqx.,  while  the  type  of  the  chestnut- 
oaks  is  essentially  represented  by  Q.  primordialiSy  Lsqx.  The  same  types 
traverse  our  Tertiary  flora,  and  there  multiply  in  the  nineteen  species  of 
Tertiary  forms,  analogous,  some  of  them  at  least,  to  species  distributed 
at  our  time  in  Northeastern  and  in  Northwestern  America.  For  ^e 
beach,  the  leaves  of  our  Cretaceous  species,  also  diversified  in  formSy 
while  traversing  the  Tertiary,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  oi 
the  living  species.  Even  the  chestnut  appears  to  be  represented  in  the 
Cretaceous  by  a  species  which  I  refer  to  QuercuSy  viz,  Q.  Mudgiu  on 
account  of  the  branching  of  a  few  of  the  secondary  veins^  but  which  is 
a  true  Castanea  by  the  ^visions  of  the  leaves.  After  this  we  have  in 
our  Cretaceous,  with  fewer  but  well  specified  representatives,  Betula  in 
B.  Beatriidanaj  Lsqx.,  Alnus  or  Corylus  in  a  large  leaf  Alnus  (f )  grandifoliOj 
Newby.;  Funis  in  leaves  of  a  type  recognizable  in  numerous  forms  of  this 
genus  in  our  Tertiary,  with  species  of  LauniSy  Sassafrds,  and  Cinna- 
momnuy  all,  except  the  last,  types  of  living  species  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can flora.  One  of  the  three  forms  of  sassafras  of  our  Cretaceous  is,  by 
its  leaves,  undistinguishable  from  our  living  si)ecies.  The  genus  Plata- 
nu%  also  has  its  Cretaceous  type  preserved  to  our  time  with  scarcely  any 
variation  of  form  in  one  species,  which  I  have  referred  to  P.  aoerddeSy 
G5pp.,  and  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  our  P.  occidentalism  In 
the  Tertiary  we  know  already  a  number  of  remarkable  species  of  this 
genus,  which  now  has  a  single  representative  on  our  continent,  and  is 
apparently  disappearing  from  the  present  flora. 

The  second  section  of  the  dicotyledonous,  the  monopetalous,  is  not 
largely  represented  in  North  America  by  arborescent  species.  We  have 
especially  shrubs.  However,  Diospiros  and  Andromeda  have  their  types 
marked  in  the  Cretaceous.  And  in  the  third  section,  the  polypetalous, 
our  Liriodendony  Magnolia^  AceVj .  Bhamnusj  Ardliaj  JuglanSj  even  appa- 
rently Prunusy  whose  species  are  still  predominant,  have  all  typical 
representatives  in  the  Cretaceous  of  ours. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  these  researches  with  more  details^ 
and  to  follow  some  specific  forms  in  their  development  through  the  Ter- 
tiary ;  but  mere  descriptions  are  insufficient  without  figures  for  sudi  a 
kind  of  comparison. 

Some  of  our  now  living  species,  of  course,  have  not  as  yet  any  recog- 
nized types  in  the  Cretaceous,  perhaps,  because  the  researches  have  not 
b^n  pursued  over  a  wide  extent  of  this  formation.  Nevertheless,  these 
Cretaceous  leaves  of  ours  have  a  fades  with  which  some  of  the  present 
forms  do  not  agree.  They  are  all  either  entire,  or  lobed,  or  with  borders 
merely  undulate.  No  serrulate  or  doubly  serrate  leaf  has  been  recog- 
nized among  them,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  known  till  this  time,  all  the  genera 
whose  species  have  leaves  of  this  kind,  like  AZnti«,  Carpinusy  Ostryay  W 
musy  (f )  Fraxinusy  VitiSy  Tiliay  are  not  in  the  Cretaceous.  The  large 
leaf  referred  to  tflmusy  (!)  by  Dr.  Newberry,  has  the  borders  undulately 
and  obtusely  lobed ;  even  the  Cretaceous  species  of  Acer  are  merely 
three-lobed,  with  obtuse  lobes  and  entire  borders.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  study  the  apparent  absence  of  these  forms  in  the  Cretaceous,  imd, 
if  real,  to  observe  in  the  Tertiary  the  origin  of  what  we  may  call  a  new 
type  and  the  transitions  to  it. 
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Some  other  groups  of  plants  represented  in  the  Tertiary  flora  of  Eu- 
rope, and  without  representatives  in  our  present  flora,  are  not  seoa,  as 
it  has  been  remarked  already,  in  the  North  American  Cretaceous  and^ 
Tertiary,  the  FroteaceWy  the  MyrtaceoSj  for  example.  The  total  absence 
of  a  group  whichy  like  that  of  the  Proteacece^  has,  in  the  Miocene  flora  of 
Europe,  thirty-five  species,  is  the  best  proof  we  may  have  of  the  homo- 
geneity and  indigenous  origin  of  our  flora.  Shall  I  say  of  its  antiquity 
*  too  f  Facts  seem  to  indicate  for  our  flora,  as  for  our  race,  a  northern 
origin.  Our  types  may  have  risen  in  Greenland  and  gradually  passed 
southward,  some  of  them  branching  to  Europe.  But  as  these  types  of 
old  have  been  preserved  to  us  only,  we  may  at  least  admit  what  Agas- 
siz  calls  '^  the  more  ancient  character  of  our  flora,  which  bears  the  mark 
of  former  ages,  a  particularity  which  agrees  wijbh  the  geological  struc- 
ture, and  indicates  that  this  region  was  a  large  continent  long  before 
extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  lifted  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.''  • 

Summary. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  essential  data  pointed  out  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  specimens  of  Dr.  Hay  den's  collec- 
tion of  fossil  plants  presents  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  The  Tertiary  flora  of  North  America  is,  by  its  types,  intimately 
related  to  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  the  same  country. 

2d.  All  the  essential  types  of  our  present  arborescent  flora  are  already 
marked  in  the  Cretaceous  of  our  continent,  and  become  more  distinct 
and  more  numerous  in  the  Tertiary ;  therefore  the  origin  of  our  actual 
flora  is,  like  its /oct^,  truly  North  American. 

3d.  Some  types  of  the  North  American  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  flora 
appear  already  in  the  same  formations  of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and 
Iceland ;  the  derivation  of  these  tyi)es  is  therefore  apparently  from  the 
arctic  regions. 

4th.  The  relation  of  the  North  American  Tertiary  flora  with  that  of 
the  same  formation  of  Europe  is  marked  only  for  North  American 
types,  but  does  not  exist  at  all  for  those  which  are  not  represented  in 
the  living  flora  of  this  continent.  Therefore  the  European  Tertiary  flora 
partly  originates  from  North  American  types,  either  directly  from  our 
continent  or  derived  from  the  arctic  regions. 

5th.  The  relation  of  the  Tertiary  flora  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen 
with  ours  indicates,  at  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  epochs,  land  con- 
nection of  the  northern  islands  with  our  continent. 

6th.  The  species  of  plants  common  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
formations  of  the  arctic  regions  and  of  our  continent  indicate,  in  the 
mean  temperature  influencing  geographical  distribution  of  vegetation,  a 
difference,  in  -f ,  equal  to  about  5^  of  latitude  for  the  Tertiary  and  Cre- 
taceous epochs. 

7th.  The  same  kind  x)f  observations  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  vegetable  species  shows  at  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  times  differ- 
ences of  temperature  according  to  latitude,  analogous  to  what  is  remarked 
at  our  time  by  the  characters  of  the  southern  and  northern  vegetation. 

To  these  important  conclusions,  the  examination  of  Dr.  Hay  den's 
specimens  indicates  some  of  the  essential  points  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  directing  future  researches: 

1st.  As  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  points  of  comparison  between  the 
fossil  flora  of  the  eastern  and  that  of  the  western  slopes  of  our  continent 

*  Lake  Saperior,  its  physical  character,  &o.,  by  lu  kfflyg\T^^^^5^^ 
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acquaintance  with  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  species  of  Galifomia  is 
most  desirable.  The  marked  differences  in  the  present  floras  of  these 
slopes  may  be  explained  by  the  fossil  species.  Are  these  differeneea 
a  i^esult  of  the  topography  of  the  country  as  fixed  at  or  after  the  Ter- 
tiary, or  do  they  already  originate  in  geographical  distribution  at  Uie 
Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  times  t 

2d.  We  have  no  sufficient  knowledge  as  yet  with  the  North  American 
Tertiary  x>lAnts  to  positively  indicate  if  any  stages  are  marked  in  this 
formation  by  difference  in  the  vegetation. 

3d.  A  close  study  of  the  plants  from  the  so-called  disputed  strata, 
which  in  superposition  to  Cretaceous  formations  appear  to  have  at  one 
place  Tertiary  types,  at  another  Cretaceous  ones,  is  desirable,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  discover  transitional  or  intermediate  forms  indicating 
gradual  changes.from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary  flora. 

4th.  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  most  desirable 
to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Upper  Tertiaiy 
formations,  considered  as  of  Pliocene  age,  as  those  of  Mound  City,  Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  also  with  the 
still  more  recent  deposits  of  leaves  between  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
laud  and  of  the  Tennessee  Rivers.  In  these,  also,  we  may  expect  to  see 
transitional  forms  of  vegetation  between  the  Tertiary  flora  and  ours. 


ON  THE  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY  OF  THE  CRETACEOUS 

STRATA  OF  KANSAS. 

By  Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M. 

pabt  I.— a  general 'sketch  of  the  ancient  life. 

That  vast  level  tract  of  our  territory  lying  between  Missouri  and  the 
Rocky  Mountcains  represents  a  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
has  preceded,  in  most  instances,  the  mountainous  or  hilly  type  so  preva- 
lent elsewhere,  and  may  be  called,  in  so  far.  incompletely  developed.  It 
does  not  present  the  variety  of  condition's,  either  of  suiface  for  the 
support  of  a  very  varied  life,  or  of  opportunities  for  access  to  its  inte- 
rior treasures,  so  beneficial  to  a  high  civilization.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  old 
bed  of  seas  and  lakes,  which  has  been  so  gradually  elevated  as  to  have 
suffered  little  disturbance.  Consistently  with  its  level  surface,  its 
soils  have  not  been  carried  away  by  rain  and  flood,  but  rather  cover  it 
with  a  deep  and  widespread  mantle.  This  is  the  great  source  of  its 
wealth  in  nature's  creations  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  from  it 
will  be  drawn  the  wealth  of  its  future  inhabitants.  On  this  account  its 
products  have  a  character  of  unifor.mity ;  but  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  political  philosopher,  so  long  as  peace  and  steam  bind  the 
natural  sections  of  our  country  together,  so  long  will  the  plains  be  one 
important  element  in  a  varied  economy  of  continental  extent.  But 
they  are  not  entirely  uninterrupted.  The  natural  drainage  has  worn 
channels,  and  the  streams  flow  below  the  general  level.  The  ancient 
sea  and  lake  deposits  have  neither  been  pressed  into  very  hard  rock 
beneath  piles  of  later  sediment,  nor  have  they  been  roasted  and  crystal- 
lized by  internal  heat  Although  limestone  rock,  they  easily  yield  to  the 
action  of  water,  and  so  the  side  drainage  into  the  creeks  and  rivers  has 
removed  their  high  banks  from  many  rods  to  many  miles  from  their 
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ori^nal  positions.  In  many  cases  tbese  banks  or  bluffs  have -retained 
their  original  steepness,  and  have  increased  in  elevation  as  the  breaking 
down  of  the  rock  encroached  on  higher  land.  In  other  cases  the  rain- 
channels  have  cut  in  without  removing  the  intervening  rocks  at  once, 
and  formed  deep*  gorges  or  caiions,  which  sometimes  extend  to  great 
distances.  They  frequently  communicate  in  every  direction,  forming 
curious  labyrinths,  and  when  the  intervening  masses  are  cut  away  at 
various  levels,  or  left  standing,  like  monuments,  we  have  the  character- 
istic peculiarities  of  *'  bad  lands,"  or  mauvaises.terres. 

In  i>ortioaA  of  Kansas  tracts  of  this  kind  are  scattered  over  the  conn- 
try  along  the  margins  of  the  river  and  creek  valleys  and  ravines.  The 
upper  stratum  of  the  rock  is  a  yellow  chalk,  the  lower  bluish,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  color  increases  the  picturesque  eflfect.  From  elevated 
points  the  plains  appear  to  be  dotted  with  ruined  villages  and  towns 
whose  avenues  are  lined  with  painted  walls  of  fortifications,  churches, 
and  towers,  while  side  alleys  pass  beneath  natural  bridges  or  expand 
into  small  pockets  and  caverns,  smoothed  by  the  action  of  the  wind  car- 
rying hard  mineral  particles.  But  this  is  the  least  interesting  of  the 
peculiarities  presented  by  these  rocks.  On  the  level  surfaces,  denuded  of 
soil,  lie  huge  oyster  like  shells,  some  opened  and  others  with  both  valves 
together,  like  remnants  of  a  half- finished  meal  of  some  titanic  race,  who 
had  been  frightened  from  the  board  never  to  return.  These  shelly  are 
not  thickened  like .  most  of  those  of  past  periods,  but  contiiined  an 
animal  which  would  have  served  as  a  meal  for  a  large  party  of  men. 
One  of  them  measured  2G  inches  across. 

If  the  explorer  searches  the  bottoms  of  the  rain-washes  and  ravines, 
he  will  doubtless  come  upon  the  fragment  of  a  tooth  or  jaw,  and  will 
generally  find  a  line  of  such  pieces  leading  to  an  elevated  position  on 
the  bank  or  bluff  where  lies  the  skeleton  of  some  monster  of  the  ancient 
sea.  He  may  find  the  vertebral  column  running  far  into  the  limestone 
that  locks  him  in  his  last  prison  ;  or  a  paddle  extended  on  the  slope,  as 
though  entreating  aid ;  or  a  pair  of  jaws  lined  with  horrid  teeth,  which 
grin  despair  on  enemies  they  are  helpless  to  resist ;  or  he  may  find  a 
conic  mound  on  whose  ai)ex  glisten  in  the  sun  the  bleached  bones  of  one 
whose  last  ofiQce  has  been  to  preserve  from  destruction  the  friendly  soil 
on  which  he  reposed.  Sometimes  a  i)ile  of  huge  remains  will  be  discov- 
ered, which  the  dissolution  of  the  rock  has  deposited  on  the  lower 
level,  the  force  of  rain  and  wash  having  been  insufiicient  to  carry  them 
away.  0 

But  the  reader  inquires.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  creatures  thus  left 
stranded  a  thousand  miles  from  either  ocean  I  How  came  they  in  the 
limestones  of  Kansas,  and  were  they  denizens  of  land  or  sea  I  It  may 
be  replied  that  our  knowledge  of  this  chapter  of  ancient  history  is  only 
about  five  years  old,  and  has  been  brought  to  light  by  geological  explora- 
tions set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Turner,  Professor  Mudge,  Professor  Marsh,  W. 
E.  Webb,  and  the  writer.  Careful  examinations  of  the  remains  discov- 
ered show  that  they  are  nearly  all  to  be  referred  to  the  reptiles  and  fishes. 
We  find  that  they  lived  in  the  period  called  Cretaceous,  at  the  time  when 
the  chalk  of  England  and  the  green-sand  marlof  New  Jersey  were  being 
deposited,  and  when  many  other  h.uge  reptiles  and  fishes  peopled  both 
sea  and  land  in  those  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  twenty  four  species 
of  reptiles  found  in  Kansas,  up  to  the  present  time,  varied  from  ten  to 
eighty  feet  in  length,  and  represented  six  orders,  the  same  that  occur 
in  the  other  regions  mentioned.  Two  only  of  the  number  were  terrt»s- 
trinl  in  their  habits,  and  two  were  flyers  5  the  remainder  were  inhabit- 
ants of  the  salt  ocean.    When  they  swam  over  \ii\i^\»  «Kfe  \SkSs^  \5afe^^»N«^ 
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the  coast-line  extended  from  Arkansas  to  near  Fort  Biley,  on  the  Kan- 
sas Biver,  and  passing  a  little  eastward  traversed  Minnesota  to  the 
British  possessions,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  extent  of  sea 
to  the  westward  was  vast,  and  geology  has  not  yet  laid  down  its  bound- 
ary ;  it  was  probably  a  shore  now  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Far  out  on  its  expanse  might  have  been  seen  in  those  ancient  days, 
a  huge,  snake-like  form  which  rose  above  the  surfoce  and  stood  erect, 
with  tapering  throat  and  arrow-shaped  head ;  or  swayed  about,  describ-* 
ing  a  circle  of  twenty  feet  radius  above  the  water.  Then  it  would  dive 
into  the  depths,  and  naught  would  be  visible  but  the  foam  caused  by 
the  disappearing  mass  of  life.  Should  several  have  appeared  together, 
we  can  easily  imagine  tall,  twining  forms  rising  to  the  height  of  the 
masts  of  a  fishing  fleet,  or  like  snakes  twisting  and  knotting  themselves 
together.  This  extraordinary  neck — for  such  it  was — ^rosefrom  a  body 
of  elephantine  proportions;  and  a  tail  of  the  serpent-pattern  balanced 
it  behind.  The  limbs  were  probably  two  pairs  of  paddles  like  those  of 
Plmosaumsj  from  which  this  diver  chiefly  differed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  bones  of  the  breast.  In  the  best  known  species  22  feet  repre- 
sent the  neck  in  a  total  length  of  50  feet. 

This  is  the  Ulasmoaaurus  platyurus^  Cope,  a  carnivorous  sea-reptile, 
no  doubt  adapted  for  deeper  waters  than  many  of  the  others.  Like 
the  shake-bird  of  Florida,  it  probably  often  swam  many  feet  below  the 
surface,  raising  the  head  to  the  distant  air  for  a  breath,  then  withdraw- 
ing it  and  exploring  the  depths  40feet  below,  without  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  its  body.  From  the  localities  in  which  the  bones  have  been 
found  in  Kansas^  it  must  have  wandered  far  frx)m  land,  and  that  many 
kinds  of  fishes  K)rmed  its  food  is  shown  by  the  teeth  and  scales  found 
in  the  position  of  its  stomach. 

A  second  species  of  somewhat  similar  character  and  habits  differed 
very  much  in  some  points  of  structure.  The  neck  wais  drawn  out  to  a 
wonderful  degree  of  attenuation,  while  the  tail  was  relatively  very 
stout,  more  so,  indeed,  than  in  the  HUismosaurus,  as  though  to  balance 
the  anterior  regions  while  occupied  in  various  actions ;  e,  ^.,  while  cap- 
turing its  food.  This  was  a  powerful  swimmer,  its  paddles  measuring 
four  feet  in  length,  with  an  expanse  therefore  of -about  eleven  feet.  It 
is  known  as  Polyeotylm  latipinniSj  Cope. 

The  two  species  just  described  formed  a  small  representation  in  our 
great  ii^rior  sea,  of  an  order  which  swarmed,  at  the  same  time  or  near 
it,  over  tlie  gulfs  and  bays  of  old  Europe.  There  they  abounded  twenty 
to  one.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  was  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
the  real  rulers  of  the  waters  of  ancient  America,  viz,  the  Pythonomorphs. 
These  sea-serpents — for  such  they  were — embrace  more  than  half  the 
species  found  in  the  limestone  rocks  in  Kansas,  and  abound  in  those  of 
New  Jersey  and  Alabama.    Only  four  have  been  seen  as  yet  in  Europe. 

Besearches  into  their  structure  have  shown  that  they  were  of  wonder- 
ful elongation  of  form,  especially  of  tail.  That  their  heads  were  large, 
flat,  and  conic,  with  eyes  directed  partly  upward ;  that  they  were  fur- 
nished with  two  pairs  of  paddles  like  the  flippers  of  a  whale,  but  with 
short  or  no  portion  representing  the  arm.  With  these  flippers  and  the 
eel-like  strokes  of  their  flattened  tail  they  swam,  some  with  less  others 
with  greater  speed.  They  were  furnished,  like  snakes,  with  four  rows  of 
formidable  teeth  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Though  these  were  not 
designed  for  mastication,  and,  without  paws  for  grasping,  could  have 
been  little  used  for  cutting,  as  weapons  foi"  seizing  their  prey  they  were 
very  formidable.    And  here  we  have  to  consider  a  peculiarity  of  these 
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creatures,  in  which  they  are  unique  among  animals.  Swallowing  their 
prey  entire  like  snakes,  they  were  without  that  wonderful  expansibility 
of  throat  due  in  the  latter  to  an  arrangement  of  levers  supporting  the 
lower  jaw.  Instead  of  this  each  half  of  that  jaw  was  articulated  or 
jointed  at  a  point  nearly  midway  between  the  ear  and  the  chin.  This 
was  of  the  ball-and-socket  type,  and  enabled  the  jaw  to  make  an  angle 
outward,  and  so  widen  by  much  the  space  enclosed  between  it  and  its 
fellow.  The  arrangement  may  be  easily  imitated  by  directing  the  arms 
forward,  with  the  elbows  turned  outward  and  the  hands  placed  near 
together.  The  ends  of  these  bones  were  in  the  Pythonomorpha  as  inde- 
pendent as  in  the  serpents,  being  only  bound  by  flexible  ligaments.  By 
turning  the  elbows  outward  and  bending  them,  the  space  between  the 
arms  becomes  diamond-shaped  and  represents  exactly  the  expansion 
seen  in  these  reptiles,  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  large  tish  or  other  body. 
The  arms,  too,  will  represent  the  size  of  jaws  attiiined  by  some  of  the 
smaller  species.  The  outward  movement  of  the  basal  half  of  the  jaw 
necessarily  twists  in  the  same  .direction  the  column-like  bone  to  which 
it  is  suspended.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  joint  by  which  the  last  hope 
is  attached  to  the  skull  depends  on  the  degree  of  twist  to  be  permitted, 
and  therefore  to  the  degree  of  expansion  of  which  the  jaws  were  capa- 
ble. As  this  differs  much  in  the  different  species,  they  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  column  or  "  quadrate '^  bone  when  found.  There  are 
some  curious  consequences  of  this  structure,  and  they  are  here  explained 
as  an  instance  of  the  mode  of  reconstruction  of  extinct  animals  from 
slight  materials.  The  habit  of  swallowing  large  bodies  between  the 
branches  of  the  under  jaw  necessitates  the  prolongation  forward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  gullet ;  hence  the  throat  in  the  Pythonoinorpha  must  have 
been  loose  and  almost  as  baggy  as  a  pelican's.  Next,  the  same  habit 
must  have  compelled  the  forward  position  of  the  glottis  or  opening  of 
the  windpipe,  which  is  always  in  front  of  the  gullet.  Hence  these 
creatures  must  have  uttered  no  other  sound  than  a  hiss,  as  do  ani- 
mals of  the  present  day  which  have  a  similar  structure;  as,  for  instance, 
the  snakes.  Thirdly,  the  tongue  must  have  been  long  and  forked, 
and  for  this  reason:  its  position  was  still  anterior  to  the  glottis,  so 
that  there  was  no  space  for  it  except  it  were  inclosed  in  a  sheath 
beneath  the  windpipe  when  at  rest,  or  thrown^out  beyond  the  jaws  when 
in  motion.  Such  is  the  arrangement  in  the  nearest  living  forms,  and  it 
is  always  in  these  cases  cylindric  and  forked. 

The  giants  of  the  Pythonomorpha  of  Kansas  have  been  called  lAodon 
prorigevj  Cope,  and  Liodon  dyspelovj  Cope.  The  first  must  have  been 
abundant,  and  its  length  could  not  have  been  far  from  fifty  feet ;  certainly 
not  less.  Its  physiognomy  was  rendered  peculiar  by  a  long  projecting 
muzzle,  reminding  one  of  that  of  the  blunt-nosed  sturgeon  of  our  coast ; 
but  the  resemblance  was  destroyed  by  the  correspondingly  massive  end 
of  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  Though  clumsy  in  appearance,  such 
an  arrangement  must  have  been  effective  as  a  ram,  and  dangerous  to 
his  enemies  in  case  of  collision.  The  writer  once  found  the  wreck  of 
an  individual  of  this  species  strewn  around  a  sunny  knoll  beside  a  bluff, 
and  his  conic  snout  pointing  to  the  heavens  formed  a  fitting  monument, 
as  at  once  his  favorite  weapon,  and  the  mark  distinguishing  all  his 
race. 

Very  different  was  the  Liodon  dyspelor,  a  still  larger  animal  than  the 
last,  with  a  formidable  armature,  it  was,  indeed,  the  longest  of  known 
reptiles,  and  probably  equal  to  the  great  finner-whales  of  modern 
oceans.  The  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of  one  of  these 
will  always  be  a  pleasant  recollection  to  the  writer.    A  part  of  tbL<^  ^sm:^^ 
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vrith  teeth,  was  observed  projecting  from  the  side  of  a  bluflf  by  a  com- 
panion in  exploration,  Lieutenant  James  H.  Whitten,  United  States 
Army,  and  we  at  once  proceeded  to  follow  ap  the  indication  with  knives 
and  picks.  Soon  the  lower  jaws  were  uncovered,  with  their  glistening 
teeth,  and  then  the  vertebrae  and  ribs.  Our  delight  was  at  its  height 
when  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  part  of  the  hind  limb  were  laid  bare, 
for  they  had  never  been  seen  before  in  the  species  and  scarcely  in  the 
order.  While  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  Cretaceous  sea,  the'  carcass 
had  been  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  the  sharks  and  other  rapacious 
animals,  and  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  were  displaced  and  gathered  into 
a  small  area.  The  massive  tail  stretched  away  into  the  bluff,  and  after 
much  laborious  excavation  we  left  a  portion  of  it  to  more  persevering 
explorers.  The  species  of  Clidastes  did  not  reach  such  a  size  as  some 
of  the  Liodons,  and  were  of  elegant  and  flexible  build.  To  prevent  their 
habits  of  coiling  from  dislocating  the  vertebral  column,  these  had  an 
additional  pair  of  articulations  at  each  end,  while  their  muscular 
strength  is  attested  by  the  elegant  striae  and  other  sculptures  which 
appear  on  all  their  bones.  Five  species  of  this  genus  occur  in  the 
Kansas  strata,  the  largest  (Clidastes  dneriarunij  Cope)  reaching  40  feet 
in  length.  The  discovery  of  a  related  species  [Holcodus  coryphceus^  Cope) 
was  made  by  the  writer  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  peculiar  to 
the  plains.  After  examining  the  bluffs  for  half  a  day  without  result,  a 
few  bone  fragments  were  found  in  a  wash  above  their  base.  Others 
led  the  way  to  a  ledge  40  or  50  feet  from  both  summit  and  foot,  where, 
stretched  along  in  the  yellow  chalk,  lay  the  projecting  portions  of  the 
whole  monster.  A  considerable  number  of  vertebrae  were  found  pre- 
served by  the  protective  embrace  of  the  roots  of  a  small  bush,  and  when 
they  were  secured,  the  pick  and  knife  were  brought  into  requisition  to 
remove  the  remainder.  About  this  time  one  of  the  gales,  so  common 
in  that  region,  sprang  up,  and,  striking  the  bluff  fairly,  reflected  itself 
upward.  So  soon  as  the  pick  pulverized  the  rock,  the  limestone  dust 
was  carried  into  eyes,  nose,  and  every  available  opening  in  the  clothing. 
I  was  speedily  blinded,  and  my  aid  disappeared  in  the  caiion,  and  was 
seen  no  more  while  the  work  lasted.  Only  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dent could  have  endured  the  discomfort,  but  to  him  it  appeared  a  most 
unnecessary  " conversion  of  force"  that  a  geologist  should  be  driven 
from  the  field  by  his  own  dust.  A 'handkerchief  tied  over  the  face,  and 
pierced  by  minute  holes  opposite  the  eyes,  kept  me  from  total  blindness, 
though  dirt  in  abundance  penetratecl  the  mask.  But  a  fine  relic  of 
creative  genius  was  extricated  from  its  ancient  bed,  and  one  that  leads 
its  genus  in  size  and  explains  its  structure.  « 

On  another  occasion,  riding  along  a  spur  of  a  yellow  chalk  bluff,  some 
vertebrae  lying  at  its  foot  met  my  eye.  An  examination  showed  that 
the  series  entered  the  rock,  and,  on  passing  round  to  the  opposite  side, 
the  jaws  and  muzzle  were  seen  projecting  from  it,  as  though  laid  bare 
for  the  convenience  of  the  geologist.  The  spur  was  small  and  of  soft 
material,  and  we  speedily  removed  it  in  blocks,  to  the  level  of  the  rep- 
tile, and  took  out  the  remains  as  they  laid  across  the  base  from  side  to 
side. 

A  genus  related  to  the  last  is  Edestosaurus.  A  species  of  30  feet 
in  length,  and  of  elegant  proportions,  has  been  called  E.  tortor^  Cope. 
Its  slenderness  of  body  was  remarkable,  and  the  large  head  was  long 
and  lance-shaped.  Its  flippers  tapered  elegantly,  and  the  whole  ani- 
mal was  more  of  serpent  than  any  other  of  its  tribe.  Its  lithe  move- 
ments brought  many  a  fish  to  its  knife-shaped  teeth,  which  are  more 
e&cient  and  numerous  than  in  any  of  its  relatives.    It  was  found  coiled 
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np  beneath  a  ledge  of  rock,  with  its  skull  lying  undistarbed  in  the  cen- 
ter. A  species  distinguished  for  its  small  size  and  elegance  is  Clidastes 
pumiluSj  Marsh.  This  little  fellow  was  only  12  feet  in  length,  and  was 
probably  unable  to  avoid  occasionally  furnishing  a  meal  for  some  of  the 
rapacious  fishes  which  abounded  in  the  same  ocean. 

The  flying  saurians  are  pretty  well  known  from  the  descriptions  of 
European  authors.  Our  Mesozoic  periods  had  been  thought  to  have  lacked 
these  singular  forms  until  Professor  Marsh  and  the  writer  discovered 
remains  of  species  in  the  Kansas  chalk.  Though  these  are  not  numer- 
ous, their  size  was  formidable.  One  of  them,  Omithochirus  harpyia, 
Cope,  spread  eighteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  its  wings,  while  the  0. 
nmbrosuSj  Cope,  covered  nearly  twenty-five  feet  with  his  expanse.  These 
strange  creatures  flapped  their  leathery  wings  oyer  the  waves,  and  often 
plunging,  seized  many  an  unsuspecting  fish ;  or,  soaring  at  a  safe  distance, 
viewed  the  sports  and  combats  of  the  more  powerful  saurians  of  the 
sea.  At  night-fall,  we  may  imagine  them  trooping  to  the  shore,  and 
suspending  themselves  to  the  cliffs  by  the  claw-bearing  fingers  of  their 
wing-limbs. 

Tortoises  were  the  boatmen  of  the  Cretaceous  waters  of  the  eastern 
coast,  but  none  had  been  known  from  the  deposits  of  Kansas  until  very 
recently.  But  two  species  are  on  record ;  one  large  and  strange  enough 
to  excite  the  attention,  of  naturalists  is  the  Protostega  gignsy  Cope. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  house  or  boat  of  the  tortoise  or  turtle  is  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  usual  bones  of  the  skeleton  till  they  meet  and 
unite,  and  thus  become  continuous.  Thus  the  lower  shell  is  formed  of 
united  ribs  of  the  breast  and  of  the  brea«t-bone,  with  bone  deposited  in  the 
skin.  In  the  same  way  the  roof  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ribs 
with  bone  deposited  in  the  skin.  In  the  very  young  tortoise  the  ribs 
are  separate  as  in  other  animals ;  as  they  grow  older  they  begin  to 
expand  at  the  upper  side  of  the  upper  end,  and  with  increased  age  the 
expansion  extends  throughout  the  length.  The  ribs  first  come  in  con- 
tact, where  the  process  commences,  and,  in  the  land-tortoise,  they  are 
united  to  the  end.  In  the  sea-turtle,  the  union  ceases  a  little  above  the 
ends.  The  fragments  of  the  Protostega  were  seen  by  one  of  my  party 
projecting  from  a  ledge  of  a  low  bluff.  Their  thinness  and  the  distance 
to  which  they  were  traced  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  straightway 
attacked  the  bank  with  the  pick.  After  several  square  feet  of  rock  had 
been  removed,  we  cleared  up  one  floor,  and  found  ourselves  well  repaid. 
Many  long  slender  pieces  of  two  inches  in  width  lay  upon  the  ledge. 
They  were  evidently  ribs,  with  the  usual  heads,  but  behind  each  head 
was  a  plate  like  the  flattened  bowl  of  a  huge  spoon,  placed  crosswise. 
Beiieath  these  stretched  two  broad  plates,  two  feet  in  width,  and  no 
thicker  than  binder's  board.  The  edges  were  fingered,  and  the  surface 
hard  and  smooth.  All  this  was  quite  new  among  full-grown  animals, 
and  we  at  once  determined  that  more  ground  must  be  explored  for 
further  light.  After  picking  away  the  bank,  and  carving  the  soft  rock, 
new  masses  of  strange  bones  were  disclosed.  Some  bones  of  a  large 
paddle  were  recognized,  and  a  leg-bone.  The  shoulder-blade  of  a  huge 
tortoise  came  next,  and  further  examination  showed  that  we  had 
stumbled  on  the  burial-place  of  the  largest  species  of  sea-turtle  yet 
known.  The  single  bones  of  the  paddle  were  eight  inches  long,  giving 
the  spread  of  the  expanded  flippers  as  considerably  over  fifteen  feet. 
But  the  ribs  were  those  of  an  ordinarj'  turtle  just  born,  and  the  great 
plates  represented  the  bony  deposit  in  the  skin,  which,  commencing 
independently  in  modem  turtles,  united  with  each  other  below  at  an 
early  day.    But  it  was  incredible  that  the  largest  of  known  twe^^^a. 
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should  be  but  just  batched,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  has  been 
concluded  that  this  "  ancient  mariner"  is  one  of  those  forms  not  uncom- 
mon in  old  days,  whose  incompleteness  in  some  respects  points  to  the 
truth  of  the  belief  that  animals  have  assumed  their  modem  perfections 
by  a  process  of  growth  from  more  simple  beginnings. 

"  The  Cretaceous  ocean  of  the  West  was  no  less  remarkable  for  its  fishes 
than  for  its  reptiles.  Sharks  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  common  as 
in  the  old  Atlantic,  but  it  swarmed  with  large  predaceous  forms  related 
to  the  salmon  and  saury. 

Vertebrae  and  other  fragments  of  these  species  project  from  the  worn 
limestone  in  many  places.  I  will  call  attention  to  perhaps  the  most  for- 
midable as  well  as  the  most  abundant  of  these.  It  is  the  one  whose 
bones  most  frequently  crowned  knobs  of  shale,  which  had  been  left 
standing  amid  surrounding  destruction.  The  density  and  hardness  of 
the  bones  shed  the  rain  off  on  either  side,  so  that  the  radiating  gutters 
and  ravines  finally  isolated  the  rock  mass  from  that  surrounding.  The 
head  was  as  long  or  longer  than  that  of  a  fully  grown  grizzly  bear, 
and  the  jaws  were  deeper  in  proportion  to  their  length.  The  muzzle 
was  shorter  and  deeper  than  that  of  a  bulldog.  The  teeth  were  all 
sharp  cylindric  fangs,  smooth  and  glistening,  and  of  irregular  size.  At 
certain  distances  in  each  jaw  they  projected  three  inches  above  t  je  gum, 
and  were  sunk  one  inch  into  the  jaw  margin,  being  thus  as  long  as  the 
fangs  of  a  tiger,  but  more  slender.  Two  such  fangs  crossed  each  other 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  front.  This  fish  is  known  as  Fortheus 
molo88u>8j  Cope.  Besides  the  smaller  fishes,  the  reptiles  no  doubt  sup- 
plied the  demands  of  his  appetite. 

The  ocean  in  which  fiourished  this  abundant  and  vigorous  life,  was  at 
last  completely  inclosed  on  the  west  by  elevations  of  sea-bottom,  so  that 
it  only  communicated  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  continued  elevation  of  both  eastern 
and  western  shores  contracted  its  area,  and  when  ridges  of  the  sea-bot- 
tom reached  the  surface,  foi*ming  long,  low  bars,  parts  of  the  water-area 
were  inclosed  and  connection  with  salt-water  prevented.  Thus  were 
the  living  beings  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  many  new  risks  to  life. 
The  stronger  could  more  readily  capture  the  weaker,  while  the  fishes 
would  gradually  perish  through  the  constant  freshening  of  the  water. 
With  the  death  of  any  considerable  class  the  balance  of  food-supply 
would  be  lost,  and  many  larger  species  would  disappear  from  the  scene. 
The  most  omnivorous  and  enduring  would  longest  resist  the  approach 
of  starvation,  but  would  finally  yield  to  inexorable  fate ;  the  last  one 
caught  by  the  shifting  bottom  among  shallow  pools,  from  which  his 
exhausted  energies  could  not  extricate  him. 

Part  II.— GEOLOGY. 

The  geology  of  this  region  has  been  very  partially  explored,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  simple.  The  following  djescription  of  the  section  along 
the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  will  probably-  apply  to  similar 
sections  north  and  south  of  it.  The  formations  referable  to  the  Creta- 
ceous period  on  this  line  are  those  called  by  Messrs.  Meek  and  Hay 
den  the  Dakota,  Benton,  and  Niobrara  groups,  orNos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Leconte,*  at  Salina,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  west 
of  the  State  line  of  Missouri,  the  rocks  of  the  Dakota  group  constitute 

*  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Survey  for  the  Extension  of  the  Union  Pacific  Road, 
Eastern  Division,  from  the  Smoky  Uill  to  the  Rio  Grande.  By  John  L.  Leconte,  M.  D., 
PhUadelphia,  1868. 
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the  bluffs,  and  continae  to  do  so  as  far  as  Fort  Harker,  thirty-three  miles 
farther  west.  They  are  *'  a  coarse,  brown  sandstone,  containing  irregular 
concretions  of  oxide  of  iron,''  and  numerous  mollusks  of  marine  origin. 
Near  Fort  Harker  certain  strata  contain  large  quantities  of  the  remains 
(leaves  chiefly)  of  dicotyledonous  and  other  forms  of  land  vegetation. 
Near  this  point,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  sandstone  beds 
are  covered  with  clay  and  limestone.  These  he  does  not  identify^  but 
portions  of  it  from  Bunker  Hill,  thirty-four  miles  west,  have  been  iden- 
tified by  Dr.  Hayden  as  belonging  to  the  Benton  or  second  group.  The 
specimen  consisted  of  a  block  of  dark  bluish-gray  clay  rock,  which  bore 
the  remains  of  the  fish  Apsopelix  sauHformis^  Cope.  That  the  eastern 
boundary  of  this  bed  is  very  sinuous  is  rendered  probable  by  its  occur- 
rence at  BrookviUe,  eighteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Harker,  on 
the  railroad.  In  sinking  a  well  at  this  point,  the  same  soft,  bluish  clay 
rock  was  traversed,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  30  feet  the  skeleton  of  a 
saurian  of  the  crocodilian  order  was  encountered,  the  Hyposaurus  Vebbiij 
Cope. 

The  boundary  line  or  first  appearance  of  the  beds  of  the  Niobrara 
division  has  not  been  pointed  out,  but  at  Fort  Hays,  seventy  miles  west 
of  Fort  Harker,  its  rocks  form  the  blufts  and  outcrops  everywhere. 
From  Fort  Hays  to  Fort  Wallace,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  .beyond,  the  strata  present  a 
tolerably  uniform  appearance.  They  consist  of  two  portions — a  lower 
of  dark  bluish  calcareo- argillaceous  character,  often  thin-bedded;  and  a 
superior,  of  yellow  and  whitish  chalk,  much  more  heavily  bedded.  Near 
Fort  Hays  the  best  section  may  be  seen  at  a  point  eighteen  miles  north, 
on  the  Saline  Eiver.  Here  the  bluffs  rise  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  the 
yellow  strata  constituting  the  upper  half.  No  fossils  were  observed  in 
the  blue  bed ;  but  some  moderate-sized  OstreWj  frequently  broken,  were 
not  rare  in  the  yellow.  Halt-way  between  this  point  and  the  fort,  my 
friend  N.  Daniels,  of  Hays,  guided  me  to  a  denuded  tract  covered  with 
the  remains  of  huge  shells  described  by  Mr.  Conrad,  at  the  close  of  this 
section,  under  the  names  of  HaploscapJia  grandis  and  H.  eccentriea. 
They  may  have  aflQnities  to  fhe  Rudistes;  some  of  them  are  27  inches  in 
diameter.  They  exhibited  concentric  obtuse  ridges  on  the  interior  side, 
and  one  species  a  large  crest  behind  the  hinge.  Fragments  of  fish 
vertebrae  of  the  Anogmius  type  were  also  found  here  by  Dr.  Janeway. 
These  were  exposed  in  the  yellow  bed.  Several  miles  east  of  the  post. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Janewa}',  post-surgeon,  pointed  out  to  me  an  immense  accu- 
mulation of  Inoceramus  problematicus  in  the  blue  stratum.  This  species 
also  occurred  in  abundance  in  the  bluffs  west  of  the  fort,  which  were 
composed  of  the  blue  bed,  capped  by  a  thinner  layer  oi  the  yellow. 
Large  globular  or  compound  globular  argillaceous  concretions  coated 
with  gypsum  were  abundant  at  this  point. 

Along  the  Smoky  Hill  Eiver,  thirty  miles  east  of  Fort  Wallace,  the 
south  bank  descends  gradually,  while  the  north  bank  is  bluffy.  This, 
with  other  indications,  points  to  a  gentle  dip  of  the  strata  to  the  north- 
west. The  yellow  bed  is  thin  or  wanting  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Smoky,  and  is  not  observable  on  the  north  fork  of  that  river  for  twenty 
miles  northward  or  to  beyond  Sheridan  Station  on  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Eailroad.  Two  isolated  hills,  "  The  Twin  Buttes, "  at  the  latter  point, 
are  composed  of  the  blue  beds,  here  very  shaly,  to  their  summits.  This 
is  the  general  character  of  the  rock  along  and  north  of  the  railroad  be- 
tween this  point  and  Fort  Wallace. 

South  of  the  river  the  yellow  strata  are  more  distinctly  develo^jed. 
Butte  Creek  Valley,  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  l<i  \»\i^  %Q\v\Xi^\^\s3fist^g>xsj^^ 
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by  bluffs  of  from  20  to  150  feet  in  height  on  its  southern  side^  while  the 
northern  rises  gradually  into  the  prairie.  These  bluffs  are  of  yellow 
chalk,  except  from  ten  to  forty  feet  of  blue  rock  at  the  base,  although 
many  of  the  canons  are  excavated  in  the  yellow  rock  exclusively.  iSe 
bluffs  of  the  upper  portion  of  Butte  Creek,  Fox  and  Fossil  Spring  (five 
miles  south)  Caiions  are  of  yellow  chalk,  and  the  reports  of  several 
persons  stated  that  those  of  Beaver  Creek,  eight  miles  south  of  Fossil 
Spring,  are  exclusively  of  this  material.  Those  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Ci-eek,  on  the  Smoky,  are  of  considerable  height,  and  appear,  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  be  of  the  same  yellow  chalk. 

I  found  these  two  strata  to  be  about  equally  fossiliferous,  and  am 
unable  to  establish  any  paleontological  difference  between  them.  They 
pass  into  each  other  by  gradations  in  some  places,  and  occasionally 
present  slight  laminar  alternations  at  their  line  of  junction.  I  have 
specimens  of  Cimolichthys  semiancepSj  Cope,  from  both  the  blue  and  yel- 
low beds,  and  vertebrse  of  the  Liodon  glandiferu8j  Cope,  were  found  in 
both.  The  large  fossil  of  Liodon  dyspelor^  Cope,  was  found  at  the  junction 
of  the  beds,  and  the  caudal  portion  was  excavated  from  the  blue  stratum 
exclusively.  Portions  of  it  were  brought  east  in  blocks  of  this  material, 
and  these  have  become  yellow  and  yellowish  on  many  of  the  exposed 
surfaces.  The  matrix  adherent  to  all  the  bones  has  become  yellow.  A 
second  incomplete  specimen,  uudistinguishable  from  this  species,  was 
taken  from  the  yellow  bed. 

As  to  mineral  contents,  the  yellow  stratum  is  remarkably  uniform 
in  its  character.  The  blue  shale,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  contains 
numerous  concretions,  and  great  abundance  of  thin  layers  of  gypsum 
and  crystals  of  the  same.  Near  Sheridan,  concretions  and  septaria  are 
abundant.  In  some  places  the  latter  are  of  great  size,  and  being  im- 
bedded in  the  stratum  have  suffered  denudation  of  their  contents,  and 
the  septa  standing  out  form  a  huge  honey-comb.  This  region,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Eagle  Tail,  Colorado,  are  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their 
gypsum  crystals,  the  firstabundantly  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
These  are  hexagonal-radiate,  each  division  being  a  pinnate  or  feather- 
shaped  lamina  of  twin  rows  of  crystals.  The  clearness  of  the  mineral 
and  the  regular  leaf  and  feather  forms  of  the  crystals  give  them  much 
beauty.  The  bones  of  vertebrate  fossils  preserved  in  this  bed  are  often 
much  injured  by  the  gypsum  formation  which  covers  their  surface,  and 
often  i>enetrate8  them  in  every  direction. 

The  yellow  bed  of  the  Niobrara  group  disappears  to  the  southwest, 
west,  and  northwest  of  Fort  Wallace  beneath  a  sandy  conglomerate  of 
uncertain  age.  In  color  it  is  light,  sometimes  white,  and  the  component 
pebbles  are  small  and  mostly  of  white  quartz.  The  rock  weathers  irreg- 
ularly into  holes  and  fissures,  and  the  soil  covering  it  is  generally  thin  and 
poor.  It  is  readily  detached  in  large  masses,  which  roll  down  the  bluffs. 
No  traces  of  life  were  observed  in  it,  but  it  is  probably  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  southern  extension  of  the  White  Eiver  Miocene  Tertiary 
stratum.  This  is  at  least  indicated  by  Br.  Hayden  in  his  geological 
preface  to  Leidy's  Extinct  Mammals  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

Economically  the  beds  of  the  Niobrara  formation  possess  little  value 
except  when  burned  as  a  fertilizer.  The  yellow  chalk  is  too  soft  in  many 
places  for  buildings  of  large  size,  but  it  will  answer  well  for  those  of 
moderate  size.  It  is  rather  harder  at  Fort  Hays,  as  I  had  occasion  to 
observe  at  their  quarry.  That  quarried  at  Fort  Wallace  does  not  appear 
to  harden  by  exposure;  the  walls  of  the  hospital,  noted  by  Leconte  on 
his  visit,  remained  in  1871  as  soft  as  they  were  in  1867.  A  few  wortJi- 
less  beds  of  bituminous  shale  were  observed  in  Eastern  Colorado. 
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The  ouly  traces  of  glacial  action  in  the  line  explored  were  seen  near 
Topeka.  South  of  the  town  are  several  large,  erratic  masses  of  pink 
and  bloody  quartz,  whose  surfaces  are  so  polished  as  to  appear  as  though 
vitrified.  They  were  transported,  perhaps,  from  the  Azoic  area  near 
Lake  Superior. 

Part  III.— SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FAUNA. 

EEPTILIA. 

1.  From  the  Benton  Group. 

The  only  reptile  yet  indicatcjd  from  this  stratum  jn  Kansas  is  :he 
crododilian. 

Hyposaurus  Vebbh,  Cope. — A  species,  of  8  or  10  feet  in  length, 
found  in  digging  a  well  at  Brookville,  and  presented  to  me  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Wm.  E.  Webb,  of  Topeka.  The  individual  discovered  was  not  fully 
grown,  but  indicates  a  smaller  and  stouter  crocodile  than  the  H.  rogerMj 
Owen,  of  the  New  Jersey  green-sand.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  group 
with  subbiconcave  vertebrae,  and  had  a  long,  subcylindric  snout. 

2.  From  the  Niobrara  Bed. 

Twenty-three  species  constitute  what  is  known  of  the  Cretaceous 
reptilian' fauna  of  this  area..  These  have  been  discovered  in  large  part 
by  exploring  expeditions  conducted  by  Professor  Mudge,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Kansas ;  by  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege; and  by  the  writer. 

These  species  represent  four  of  the  orders  already  known  to  exist  in 
the  Cretaceous  beds  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  writer 
first  pointed  out  the  existence  oi  Pythonomorj)ha  and  Sauropterygia,  and 
subsequently  discovered  Teatudinata.  Prolessor  Marsh  has  added  to 
these  the  Ornithosauria.  The  first  named  of  these  orders  is  by  far  the 
most  abundant,  the  relative  number  of  species  being  as  follows:  Pytlw- 
nomorpha,  17;  Sauropterygia^  2;  Testudinata^  2;  Ornithosauria,  2. 

The  first-named  order  includes  species  formerly  referred  to  the  Lacer- 
tiliaj  or  lizards  proper,  but  the  structures  of  the  i)Osterior  region  of  the 
cranium,  of  the  pelvic  arch,  and  of  the  limbs,  indicate  that  they  consti- 
tute a  well-marked  division.  The  cranium  mingles  lizard  and  serpent 
characters ;  the  pelvis  is  entirely  peculiar,  while  the  limbs  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  Plesiosaurus  and  turtles.  In  form  they  were  exceedingly 
elongate  and  snake-like,  with  eel-like,  flattened  tail  of  gi-eat  length,  two 
pairs  of  flippers,  a  short  neck,  and  very  long,  acute,  flat  head,  with  the 
eyes  opening  upwards. 

In  the  Sauropterygians  the  proportions  were  reversed,  the  neck  being, 
in  the  two  known  Kansas  species,  excessively  elongate,  and  the  tail 
rather  less  so.  The  two  pairs  of  flippers  were  elongate  and  powerful, 
and  the  head  was  light  and  rather  small,  as  would  be  appropriate  to 
its  position  at  the  extremity  of  so  long  a  neck. 

The  Testudinata^  or  turtles,  are  well  known  in  their  general  appear- 
ance. Those  yet  known  from  Kansas  are,  however,  very  peculiar.  The 
Cynocereiis  had  a  long,  slender  tail,  while  the  Frotostega  had  no  shell, 
properly  so  called.  In  other  words,  the  ribs  remained  distinct,  as  in 
the  young  of  existing  sea-turtles,  or  as  in  the  adult  SphargiSj  but  large, 
bony  shields  were  developed  in  the  skin. 

The  Ornithosauria  are  the  flying  reptiles,  which  share  with  their  rep- 
tilian features  some  characters  of  birds.    Two  sjjecies  of  consLd5N5»^^s^ 
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size  has  left  abundant  but  crushed  fragments  in  the  yellow  chalk  of 
the  Niobrara  formation.  One  species  must  have  measured  nearly  25  feet 
across  the  wings.  The  giants  of  this  sea  were  the  Idodon  prorigerj  Cope; 
L.  dyspelor^  Cope;  Polycotylus  latipinniSj  Cope;  and  Elasmosa/urus plahm- 
TU8j  Cope.  Of  these  the  first  was  apparently  the  most  abundsint.  The 
second  was  the  most  elongate,  exceeding  in  length  perhaps  any  other 
known  reptile.  The  last  named  had  the  most  massive  body^  and 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  appearance  in  consequence  of  the  great 
length  of  its  neck. 

Order  I.— PYTHONOMOEPHA,  Cope. 

Trans.  Ainer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1868;  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  1871,  December. 

The  material  obtained  during  the  autumn  of  1871  by  the  writer  proves 
conclusively  that  this  order  of  reptiles  attained  apredominant  importance 
during  the  Niobrara  epoch  of  the  Cretaceous  i)eriod.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  great  profusion  of  individual  remains  and  specific  forms.  Al- 
though occurring  in  America  wherever  the  Cretaceous  formation  appears, 
they  are  so  far  more  numerously  represented  in  Kansas  than  elsewhere. 
Though  not  rare  in  New  Jersey,  crocodiles  and  tortoises  outnumber 
them;  but  in  Kansas  all  other  orders  are  subordinate  to  the  Pythono- 
marpha.  As  is  now  well  known  since  1868,*  the  seas  of  the  American 
continent  were  the  home  of  this  order,  while  they  werft  comparatively 
rare  in  those  of  Europe.  In  the  latter  country  we  have  four  specieis 
only  determined  by  paleontologists,  viz : 

Mosasaurus 2 

Liodon 1 

(t)  Sdaurospondylus - • 1 

In  North  America  the  species  have  been  exactly  determined  firom 
three  regions,  as  follows: 

Oreen-sand  of  New  Jersey. 

Mosasaurus 6 

Baptosaurus 2 

Clidastes 2 

Liodon 4 

(f)Diplotomodon 1 

15 

Rotten  limestoney  Alabama. 

Mosasaurus 1 

Holcodus 1 

Liodon 3 

Clidastes 2 


•  See  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  Vol.  XTV. 
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Chalk  of  Kansas, ' 

Clidastes 3 

Edestosaarus 4 

Holcodus.. 4 

LiodoQ 6 

17 

We  have  additional  species  from — 

North  Carolina,  (Mosasaurus) 1 

Mississippi,  (Platecarpus) 1 

Nebraska,  (Mosasaurus) 1 

Making,  with  the  others  from — 

New  Jersey 15 

Alabama , 7 

Kansas 17 

A  total  of 42 

Of  these  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  which  extends  its  range  into 
any  two  of  the  areas  above  named,  while  some  of  these  districts 
possess  peculiar  genera.  It  is,  nevertheless,  premature  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  geographical  range,  as  most  of  the  species  are 
known  from  but  few  specimens  as  yet. 

The  present  investigations  have  added  some  points  of  importance  to 
the  history  of  the  structure  of  the  order. 

First,  as  to  the  pterygoid  bones.  It  appears  that  these  elements  are 
thin  plates,  having  a  free  laminar  termination,  and  are  entirely  tooth- 
less. They  articulate  with  the  palatines  by  a  process  which  fits  the  pos- 
terior emargination  of  the  latter.  In  the  Edestosaurus  tortor  they  are 
about  half  the  length  of  the  palatines.  They  present  no  indications  of 
ectopterygoid.  The  bones  named  by  authors  pterygoids,  in  imitation 
of  Cuvier,  are  elongate  palatines,  and  the  external  process  extending 
to  the  maxillary  is  that  seen  in  Varanij  serpentSj  &c.,  and  is  at  no  time 
distinct  from  the  palatines. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  parieto-squamosal  arch,  which  is  well  developed. 
It  is  preserved  in  Holcodus  ictericus  and  Liodon  curtirostris  in  its  parietal 
part,  and  H.  corjfphwus  in  the  squamosal  i>art.  It  was  quite  strong  in  the 
species  named. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  pelvis.  This  part,  which  has  been  observed  by  Marsh 
in  Edestosaurus  dispavj  is  unusually  perfect  in  Liodon  dyspelor.  The 
pubes  are  the  only  elements  united  below,  forming  a  weak  support  to 
the  abdomen.  The  ilia  are  slender,  not  united  with  the  vertebral  pro- 
cesses above,  or  without  indications  of  such  contact.  The  ischia  are 
the  most  slender  and  directed  backward.  The  peculiarities  of  the  pelvis 
add  to  the  broad  distinction  between  this  order  and  the  Lacertilia. 

Fourthly,  in  the  hind  limb.  The  femur  of  L.  crassartus  has  been 
described  by  the  writer,  and  Professor  Marsh  asserts  its  existence  in 
Liodon,  Clidastes,  and  Edestosaurus.  The  present  collection  exhibits  both 
femur,  tibia  and  fibula  of  L.  dyspelor,  and  these  elements  are  now  firat 
described.  The  first  mentioned  is  not  larger,  sometimes  smaller,  than 
the  humerus,  and  has  a  prominent  trochanter,  nearly  connected  with 
the  head.    The  shaft  is  not  curved,  and  the  distal  end  is  ex^andfti^^ 
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The  tibia  is  a  narrow  bone,  expanded  at  both  ends;  the  fibula  is  like 
that  of  PlesiosauruSj  but  wider^  or  partly  discoid.  It  has  been  known 
to  naturalists,  but  not  determined.  Thus,  I  figured  it  for  Liodon  UeviSj* 
and  Leidy  figured  it  for  an  Upper  Mississippi  species.t 

There  was  for  a  considerable  time  doubt  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
anterior  limbs  in  this  order,  some  authors  asserting  their  ambulatory, 
others  their  natatory  character.  Dr.  Leidy  inferred  that  they  were 
flippers,  after  an  examination  of  a  humerus  fironi  Mississippi.  This 
turns  out  to  belong  to  a  turtle,  {Protostega  tt(&ero«a, Cope;)  hence  the 
first  real  determination  of  the  character  of  these  members  was  made  by 
the  writer  in  his  description  of  the  four  limbs  of  Clidastes  propythouj 
the  first  species  in  which  they  were  well  represented  by  specimens. 

CLIDASTES,  Cope. 

Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  PhUa.,  186d,  p.  233;  Trans.  Amer.  Pbilos.  Soc,  1870,  p.  211. 

VertebrflB  with  the  zygosphen  articulation.  [Palatine  bones  flat  and 
alate ;  the  teeth  not  exposed  at  their  bases  unequally.  This  point  has 
not  been  observed  in  the  type  species  C.  ifftuinavus.] 

Clidastes  cineriarum.  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1870, 583.) — 
Two  individuals  from  different  points  near  the  Korth  Fork  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  Eiver,  Kansas. 

The  largest  species  of  the  genus. 

Clidastes  yyisUlNU.  Marsh,  (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  June,  1871.) — 
From  two  individuals  rrom  the  Smoky  Hill  Eiver  and  its  North  Fork. 
A  small  species. 

Clidastes  pumilus.  Marsh,  (loc.  cit) — ^From  one  individual  from  the 
Smoky  Hill  Eiver.  The  smallest  known  Mosasauraidy  according  to  Pro« 
feasor  Marsh,  reaching  a  length  of  only  12  feet. 

EDESTOSAUEUS,  Marsh. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  1871,  June. 

Vertebne  with  the  zygosphen  articulation ;  palatine  bones  narrow, 
partly  vertical ;  the  bases  of  the  pterygoid  teeth  exposed  on  one  side,  or 
pleurodont.  (It  is  uncertain  whether  the  type  of  Clidastes  presents  this 
structure  or  not.) 

Edestosaurus  tortor,  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1871,  De- 
cember.)— A  slender  species  of  some  30  feet  in  length,  with  a  narrow, 
pointed  head  of  2J  feet.  It^  teeth  are  compressed,  and  with  a  catting 
edge  fore  and  aft,  and  were  18  in  number  on  the  under  jaw;  the  palate 
was  armed  with  11  teeth. 

Found  near  Fossil  Spring. 

Edestosaurus  stenops.  Cope,  {loc.  cit) — A  species  not  unlike  the 
last,  founded  on  one  individual  of  rather  heavier  proportions.  Its 
prominent  character  is  the  narrowness  of  the  face  in  front  of  the  orbits, 
the  prefrontal  bones  being  nearly  vertical  instead  of  horizontal. 

From  Fossil  Spring. 

Edestosaurus  dispar,  Marsh,  (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  June, 
1871.)— Smoky  Hill  Eiver. 

Edestosaurus  velox.  Marsh,  {loc.  ci'e.)— Near  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  Eiver. 

'Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soo.,  1869,  p.  205. 

t  Cretaceous  ReptUes  U.  S.,  Tab.  VIII,  Fig.  10. 
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HOLCODUS,  Gibbes,  (Cope  emend.) 

VertebrflB  without  the  zygosphen  articulation.  Palatine  bones  llat, 
horizontal  alate ;  its  teeth  not  unequally  exposed  at  the  bases,  or  not 
pleurodont.  This  genus  bears  the  same  relation  as  regards  the  p^latiue 
bones  and  teeth  to  the  genus  Liodan  that  Clidasies  does  to  Udestosau- 
nis.  • 

HoLCODUS  coRYPH^us,  Cope,  (Proe.  Amer.  PhUos.  Soc.,  1871,  De- 
cember.)— A  stouter  species  than  the  Edestosauri  above  noticed,  with 
an  elevated  occipital  crest,  rising  vertically  from  the  occipital  condyle. 
The  upper  jaw  supports  thirteen  sharp,  curved  teeth,  of  which  two  are 
in  the  premaxillary  bone.    Palatine  teeth,  12.  •  Length,  30  feet. 

Found  on  Fossil  Spring  CaHon. 

HoLCODUS  TEOTULUS,  Oopc,  {loc.  cit) — A  Smaller  species  than  the  last, 
with  the  cervical  vertebrse  flattened,  and  all  the  vertebrae  with  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  additional  articulation  found  in  Clidastes.  Length,  about  20 
feet.    Quadrate  bono  as  in  S.  mudgei. 

From  Butte  Creek. 

HoLCODUS  ICTEBICTJS,  Copc,  lAodon  tctericusy  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc,  1870,  p.  577;)  (Hayden's  Geolo^cal  Survey  of  Wyoming 
and  Adjoining  Territories,  1871.) — In  addition  to  the  two  individuals  of 
tnis  species  procured  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  in  one  of  his  geologi- 
cal surveys,  the  writer  obtained  a  considerable  part  of  a  third  from  a 
low  bluff  on  Fox  Caiion,  south  of  Fort  Wallaee.  It  is  a  species  of  about 
the  size  of  the  H.  corypJueuSy  and  has  a  rather  short  head.  It  lacks  the 
rudimental  zygosphene  so  prominent  in  IT.  coryphaeus  and  H,  tectultis. 

HoLCODUS  MUDGEi,  Copc;  Liodon  mudgeij  Cope,  (Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  1870,  681 ;  Hayden's  Survey  Wyoming,  &c.,  1871,  p.  — .) 
A  specimen  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Mudge,  on  the  Smoky  Hill  Eiver, 
jaws  and  with  teeth  were  found  on  Fox  Caiion  by  the  writer.  The  charac- 
ters distinguishing  it  are  the  following:  Vertebrae  without  rudimental 
zygosphen;  quadrate  bones  with  plane  surfaces  from  the  proximal 
articular  surface  and  the  external  obtuse-angled  ridge  to  the  meatal 
pit,  the  latter  therefore  not  sunk  in  a  depression  as  the  other  species. 

LIODON,  Owen,  (Cope  emend.) 

Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1870,  p.  200. 

VertebrsB  without  zygosphen  and  zygantrum.  Palatine  bones  vertical, 
separated  from  each  other,  narrowed ;  the  teeth  more  or  less  pleurodont. 
Chevron-bones  articulated  freely  with  the  caudal  vertebrse. 

This  genus  embraces  several  species  from  the  Kansas  chalk,  which 
vary  in  size  from  that  most  usual  in  the  last  genus  to  the  largest 
known  in  the  order. 

Liodon  curtibostbis.  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1871,  De- 
cember.)— ^The  specimen  above  described  was  found  by  the  writer  on  the 
denuded  foot  of  a  bluff  on  the  lower  part  of  Fossil  Spring  Cafion. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  cranium,  with  several  vertebrje,  were  found 
exposed,  and  many  other  bones,  including  the  cranium,  were  found  only 
covered  by  the  superficial  wasted  material.  Other  portions  were  ex- 
posed on  excavating  the  blue-gray  bed  of  the  side  of  the  spur  adjoining. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  abbreviation  of  the  head  and  jaws.  These 
are  relatively  shorter  than  in  any  other  species  here  described  where 
these  parts  are  known.  The  end  of  the  muzzle  does  not  overhang,  but 
descends  gradually  to  the  tooth-line.    There  are  but  10  \sviii'?^>as:^  \.vtf55(>5^ 
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and  2  preinaxillaries  on  each  side.    Size  about  that  of  H,  coryphceuSj 
or  near  30  feet  in  length. 

LiODON  GLANDIFERUS,  Cope,  {hc.  cit) — A  larger  species  than  the  last, 
with  apparently  a  greater  flexibility  of  body,  as  indicated  by  the  forms  of 
the  vertebral  centra.  It  is  represented  by  portions  of  two  individaals 
from  localities  twenty-five  miles  apart  There  are  unfortunately  in  each 
case  only  a  cervical  vertebra,  but  they  agree  in  possessing  such  peculiari- 
ties as  disfiuguish  them  widely  from  anything  yet  known  ta  the  writer. 

LiODON  LATISPINUS,  Copc,  (Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  1871,  p.  169; 
loc,  city  1871,  December.) — ^The  remains  representing  this  species  con- 
sist of  seven  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrsB,  five  of  them  being  continuous 
and  inclosed  in  a  clay  concretion.  It  is  a  large  species,  nearly  equal- 
ing the  L.  mitchillii  in  its  dimensions;  that  is,  40  or  50  feet  in  lengthy 
and  is  intermediate  between  such  gigantic  forms  as  X.  dyspelor  and  the 
lesser  L.  ctiriirostris.  The  type  specimens  were  found  by  Professor  B. 
F.  Mudge,  one  mile  southwest  of  Sheridan,  near  the  *' Gypsum  Buttes." 

LiODON  CRASSARTUS,  Copc,  sp.  nov. ;  Liodofij  large  species  near  L. 
proriger,  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1871,  p.  168.) — This  saurian, 
which  is  similar  in  size  to  the  last,  is  represented  by  a  series  of  dorsal, 
lumbar,  and  caudal  vertebrsB,  with  some  bones  of  the  limbs. 

The  vertebrflB  are  as  much  distinguished  for  their  shortness  as  those 
of  L.  latispinus  are  for  their  elongation.  The  articular  faces  are  but 
little  broader  than  deep,  and  their  axes  are  slightly  oblique.  This 
species  is  interesting  as  having  furnished  the  materials  for  the  first  de- 
scription of  the  posterior  extremities  in  this  order  of  reptiles.  The 
humerus  is  a  remarkable  bone,  having  the  outline  of  that  of  Clidastes 
propythouy  Cope,  but  is  very  much  stouter,  the  anteroposterior  dimen- 
sions of  the  proximal  extremity  being  greatly  enlarged.  The  long  diam- 
eters of  the  two  extremities  are^  in  fact,  nearly  at  right  angles  instead  of 
in  the  same  plane,  and  the  outhne  of  the  proximal  is  subtriangular,  one 
of  the  angles  being  prolonged  into  a  strong  deltoid  crest  on  the  outer  face 
of  the  bone,  which  extends  half  its  length.  The  inner  or  posterior  distal 
angle  is  much  produced,  while  the  distal  extremity  is  a  flat,  slightly 
curved,  diamond-shaped  surface.  The  fibula  is  as  broad  as  long  and 
three-quarters  of  a  disk.  The  phalanges  are  stout,  thick,  and  depressed, 
thus  diflering  much  from  those  of  Liodon  ictericus.  A  bone  which  I  can- 
not assign  to  any  other  position  than  that  of  femur,  has  a  peculiar 
form.  It  is  a  stout  bone,  but  more  slender  than  the  humerus.  The 
shaft  is  contracted  and  subtrilateral  in  section.  The  extremities  are 
flattened,  expanded  in  dire-ctions  transverse  to  each  other ;  the  proximal 
having,  however,  a  lesser  expansion  in  the  plane  of  the  distal  end.  The 
former  has,  therefore,  the  form  of  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle,  the 
apex  inclosing  a  lateral  fossa  and  representing  probably  the  great  tro- 
chanter. The  distal  extremity  is  a  transverse  and  convex  oval.  This 
bone  is  either  ulna,  femur,  or  tibia,  judging  by  form  alone.  Its  greater 
length,  as  compared  with  the  fibula,  forbids  its  reference  to  the  last ;  the 
trochanter-like  process  of  the  head  is  exceedingly  unlike  any  examples 
of  the  second  bone  I  have  seen.  Its  reference  to  femur  is  confirmed  by 
its  presence  with  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  a  similar  species  from  near  the 
Missouri  River,  Nebraska,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  femur  of  L.  dyspelor. 

The  remains  above  described  were  obtained  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge, 
near  Eagle  Tail,  in  Colorado,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  line  separating 
that  Territory  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

A  series  of  twenty-nine  caudal  vertebrse,  with  and  without  diapophy- 
ses,  from  a  bluff*  on  Butte  Creek,  belongs  perhaps  to  this  spf*.cies.  The 
proximal  specimens,  at  least,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Pro- 
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feasor  Mudge's  collection.     The  distal  ones  cannot  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  L.  prariger. 

LiODON  PRORiGER,  Cope,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1869,  123,  Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc..  1870,  202.) — This  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
large  species  of  the  Kansas  chalk.  The  writer  found  a  muzzle  c  >n- 
sisting  of  premaxillary  and  portions  of  maxillary  and  dentary  bones 
in  a  spur  of  the  lower  bluffs  of  Butte  Creek,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  cranium  and  vertebrae  on  a  denuded  tract  in  -the  same 
neighborhood.  Both  of  these  belonged  to  individuals  of  smaller  size 
than  the  type,  the  opportunity  of  examining  which  I  owe  to  Profes- 
sor Agassiz.  The  more  complete  Butte  Creek  specimen  belongs  to 
a  huge  animal;  the  size  is  grandly  displayed  by  a  complete  premax- 
illary bone,  with  its  projecting  snout,  and  large  fragments  of  the  maxil- 
lary. Those  furnish  characters  confirmatory  of  those  already  given  as 
above.  The  vertebrae  are  remarkable  examples  of  flattening  under 
pressure,  without  fracture,  some  of  them  having  a  vertical  diameter  no 
greater  than  one's  hand.  The  cervicals  are  less  flattened,  and  give  the 
impression  that  they  were  not  transversely  elliptic.  This  is  consistent 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  perfect  specimen,  where  it  is,  as  described, 
furnished  with  vertically  ovate  articular  surfaces.  In  this  the  cup  is 
symmetrical  and  not  distorted,  but  the  ball  is  a  little  compressed  by 
pressure. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  this  species,  fur- 
nished by  the  Butte  Creek  specimen,  is  the  character  of  the  quadrate 
bone.  A  portion  of  the  palatine  bone,  supporting  these  teeth,  displays 
the  characters  of  the  tvpe,  viz,  the  inner  face  vertical  and  deeper  than 
the  outer,  and  forming  a  strong  i)arapet  of  bone  on  the  sui)erior  or 
toothless  aspect ;  the  outer  face  a  little  expanded  laterally ;  the  bases 
of  the  teeth  exposed.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  locality  ascribed  to 
the  type  specimen,  "  near  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,"  which  was  given  me,  on 
inquiry,  is  probably  erroneous,  Fort  Wallace  being  the  point  intended. 

LiODON  DYSPELOR,  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1870,  574; 
1871,  1G8, 172.) — This  large  reptile  was  first  described  from  specimens 
sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  New  Mexico.  Professor 
Mudge  subsequently  obtained  it  in  Kansas,  and  on  my  late  expedition 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a  large  portion  of  another,  on  a  sloping 
blufl'  on  Butte  Creek,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Fort  Wallace.  This  speci- 
men is  one  oi  the  most  instructive  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  fifty  vertebrae  from  all  parts  of  the  column,  a  large 
I)art  of  the  cranium,  with,  teeth,  and  both  quadrate  bones ;  the  scapular 
arch  complete,  except  back  of  coracoid  on  one  side;  both  humeri,  radius, 
and  numerous  phalanges  of  fore  limb ;  the  pelvic  arch  complete,  with 
one  hind  limb  complete  to  tarsus,  with  phalanges.  The  premaxillary 
is  wanting,  but  the  adjacent  suture  of  the  maxillary  remains. 

Measurements. — Estimated  length  of  cranium,  5  feet,  1.570  metres; 
estimated  total  length,  75  feet. 

This  specimen  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  as  large  as  the  type,  which 
came  from  Fort  McRae,  New  Mexico.  The  diameters  of  the  vertebral 
centra  appear  to  be  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  cranium, 
than  in  the  Mosasaurus  dekayi;  hence,  probably,  the  body  had  a  greater 
diameter.  In  estimating  its  length,  relerence  is  had  to  the  relations  in 
size  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  the  type  of  L.  proriger,  and  to  the  caudal 
series  of  a  small  Liodon  found  on  the  blufl's  of  Butte  Creek.  The  caudal 
vertebrae  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  former ;  in  the  latter  a  series 
of  thirty  centra  exhibit  very  little  diminution  in  size.  On  such  a  basis 
the  length  would  be  about  seventy-five  feet. 
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Portions  of  a  second  individaal  of  this  species,  atolL.  prariger^  were 
found  on  tbe  Fox  Canon.  They  belonged  to  a  larger  aninm^  one  equal 
to  the  New  Mexican  first  described.  Professor  Mudge  has  fittgmeateof 
still  larger  specimens. 

The  principal  specimen  above  described  was  excavated  from  a  chalk 
bluff.  Fragments  of  the  jaws  were  seen  lying  on  the  slope  and  other 
portions  entered  the  shale.  On  being  followed,  a  part  of  the  cranium 
was  taken  from  beneath  the  roots  of  a  bush,  and  the  vertebrie  and  limb- 
bones  were  found  further  in.  The  vertebral  series  extended  parallel 
with  the  outcrop  of  the  beds,  and  finally  turned  into  the  hill,  and  was 
followed  so  far  as  time  would  permit.  It  was  abandoned  at  the  aoterioi 
caudal  vertebrae  for  more  favorable  circumstances  or  a  more  persevering 
excavator. 

The  outcrop  of  the  stratum  was  light  yellow.  The  concealed  part  of 
the  bed  wa«  bluish.  Yellow  chalk  left  on  the  specimens  in  thin  lay- 
ers became  a  white  or  nearly  so.  The  yellow  and  blue  strata  are  defi- 
nitely related  in  most  localities,  the  former  being  the  superior,  but  in 
others  they  passed  into  each  other  on  the  same  horizon. 

TESTUDINATA. 
PROTOSTEGA,  Cope. 

Proc.  Anier.  Phil.  Soc,  1871,  p.  173 ;  loc,  city  March,  1872. 

This  genus  is  the  type  of  a  new  family  of  tortoises  of  the  suborder 
AtheccCj  churaeterized  by  the  lack  of  expansion  of  the  ribs  into 
a  bony  roof  or  carapace,  and  the  development  of  dermal  bones  only 
on  the  upper  surfaces.  The  dermal  bones  consist  of  large  plates  lying 
above  the  ribs,  which  have  no  sutural  union  with  each  other ;  of  small 
vertebral  shields  on  the  dorsyl  line,  and  of  thin,  marginal  bones,  which 
have  no  sutural  union  with  each  other  or  with  the  other  bones.  The 
vertebra3  i)reserved  possess  ball-and-socket  joints,  and  have  flat  neural 
arches,  with  widely  spreading  articular  processes.  The  humeri  are  flat, 
and  furnished  with  an  enormous  deltoid  crest.  The  fore  limbs  were 
very  long,  and  formed  flippers  like  those  of  the  marine  turtles  of  the 
present  seas.  The  bones  of  the  head  were  very  light  apd  thin,  and 
mostly  united  by  squamosal  or  overlapping  sutures.  The  mandible  pre- 
sented the  elements  usual  in  the  marine  turtles,  and  had  no  angle.  It 
exhibits  a  deep  pterygoid  fossa,  and  is  very  light.  The  constitution  of 
the  bones  is  rather  dense,  and  there  are  no  medullary  cavities  whatever. 
The  superficial  layer  is  very  thin  and  striate.  The  bones  are  all  very 
fragile.  The  fore  limb  discovered  several  years  sipce  in  the  Cretaceous 
of  Mississippi,  near  to  Columbus,  with  vertebr®  and  teeth,  of  Ptot^carpM* 
tympaniticm^  which  was  referred  by  Dr.  Leidy  to  that  species,  probably 
belongs  to  Frotostega.  It  represents  a  species  distinct  from  the  P.  gigaSj 
which  may  be  called  Frotostega  tuherosaj  Cope,  and  differs  from  P.  gigas 
in  the  more  elongate  form  of  the  humerus,  with  superior  position  and 
more  enlarged  form  of  the  bicipital  process.  The  large  deltoid  crest 
appears  to  be  also  much  more  prolonged.  A  third  species,  or  allied 
genus,  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  green-sand  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
represented  by  a  fragment  of  a  gigantic  humerus,  which  was  rightly 
regarded  as  pertaining  to  a  turtle;  though  he  never  described  it.  Dr. 
Leidy  figured  it,*  and  referred  "  to  the  gigantic  Mosasaurus.^]  I  refer 
it  provisionally  to  F.otostega  with  the  name  P.  neptunia.    The  humerus 

•  Cretaceous  ReptUes  of  North  America,  Tab.  VII,  Fig.  4.    t  Loc,  ctf.,  p.  43. 
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differs  from  those  of  the  two  preceding  species  in  haviiig  a  mnch  more 
slender  shaft.  The  Fneumatarthrus  peloreusj  Cope,  established  on  ver- 
tebrae, may  be  an  ally. 

Protostega  gigas,  Cope.— This  fossil  includes  many  parts  of  the 
endo-  and  exoskeleton.  The  bones  of  the  former  have  a  radiating  ossifi- 
cation^  which  terminates  in  many  cases  in  digitations  of  their  margins. 
These  margins,  especially  of  the  vertebral  and  marginal  bones,  are 
exceedingly  attenuated,  not  being  thicker  than  paper.  The  vertebral 
has  an  obtuse  median  keel.  The  marginals  have  no  inferior  lamina 
and  receive  the  extremity  of  the  rib.  The  ribs  have  a  wide,  radiate, 
lined  expansion,  extending  from  the  position  of  the  tubercle  round  and 
beyond  the  head.  The  phalanges  are  long  and  flat,  and  the  extent  of 
the  fore-limbs  could  have  been  little  or  nothing  short  of  .fifteen  feet. 
Found  near  Butte  Greek,  Southwest  Kansas. 

CYKOCEECUS,  Cope. 

Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1872,  Janaary. 

Established  on  metatarsal  and  caudal  vertebrae  of  a  tortoise  of  uncer- 
tain, but  in  any  case  peculiar  affinities.  The  caudal  vertebrae  are  not 
anterior  ones,  almost  lacking  diapophyses,  but  are  long  and  slender, 
and  the  articular  faces  singularly  incised.  The  form  had  a  tail  more 
elongate  than  the  snapping  tortoise,  and  difierent  from  it  in  details  of 
composition. 

Cynocebcus  incisus,  Cope,  (loc.  cit) — A  species  about  the  size  of  the 
Mississippi  snapper,  Macrochclys  UlcertiTUij  from  near  Butte  Creek. 

• 

SAUEOPTERYGIA. 
POLYCOTYLUS,  Cope. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1869,  34 ;  Hayden's  Rept.  Survey,  Wyoming,  1871,  386. 

As  a  detailed  account  of  this  genus  has  been  already  given  in  the 
report  on  the  Geology  of  Wyoming,  loc.  city  1  will  not  repeat  it  here. 
From  this  the  characters  which  separate  this  genus  from  Fleslosaurus 
may  be  derived,  as  follows : 

First.  The  deeply  biconcave  and  very  stout  vertebral  centra. 

Secondly.  The  tibia  broader  than  long,  resembling  those  of  Icthyosavr 
rus. 

Thirdly.  The  coalescence  and  depression  of  the  cervicals. 

Fourthly.  The  continuity  of  the  neural  arches. 

Fifthly.  The  continuity  of  the  diapophyses  of  the  caudals. 

POLYCOTYLUS  LATiPiNNis,  Cope,  {loc.  cit,  p.  36,  PI.  I,  Figs.  1-13.) — 
The  powerful  extremital  pieces  indicate  a  body  to  be  propelled  of  not 
less  than  usual  proportions.  If  .this  be  the  case,  the  number  of  dorsal 
vertebrae  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  species  of  this  order  in 
general,  and  approaching  more  the  Icthyosauri.  I  do  not  intend  to 
suggest  any  afdnity  between  the  latter  and  the  present  genus,  as  none 
exists.  What  the  extent  of  cervical  vertebrae  may  have  been  is  uncer- 
tain. The  caudals  have  probably  been  numerous,  though  not  probably 
so  ext<)nded  as  in  Masmosaurtis.  The  size  of  the  species  can  be  approx- 
imately estimated  from  the  proportions  furnished  by  Owen  (Reptiles 
of  the  Liassic  Formations)  for  Plesiosaurus  rostratus.  The  skeleton  of 
this  species  measures  11  feet  8  inches,  and  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  of 
less  vertical  and  equal  transverse  diameter  compared  with  thosie^  o^l  ^2c^ 
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present  saurian.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  latter  exceeded 
the  former  in  dimensions.  Should  the  humerus  have  been  related  to 
the  fore  limb,  as  in  Plesiosaurus  dolicJiodiruSj  Conyb.,  the  latter  would 
have  had  a  leugth  of  4  feet  3  inches ;  as  the  proportions  of  the  radius 
and  phalanges  are  shorter,  the  limb  was  probably  relatively  shorter. 
If  related  to  the  total  length,  as  in  the  ssLine  Plesiosaurus,  the  humerus 
would  indicate  a  length  of  17 J  feet.  As  the  cervical  vertebrae  become 
attenuated,  as  compared  with  the  dorsals  to  a  greater  degree  in  Polyco- 
tylus  than  in  PlesiosauruSj  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  length  of  this 
species  exceeded  that  amount. 

William  E.  Webb,  of  Topeka,  discovered  the  specimens  from  whicli 
this  species  was  first  described,  and  liberally  forwarded  them  to  me  for 
examinatiou  and  description.  Other  specimens  have  been  discovered 
since  that  time  by  various  other  persons.  1  have  received  numerous 
fragments  of  an  individual  of  about  the  size  of  the  one  above  described, 
which  were  found  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  at  a  point  near  the  mouth 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River. 

ELASMOSAURUS,  Cope. 

lioconte's  Notes  on  Geology  of  the  Ronte  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1868,  p.  68 ; 
Cope,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1868,  p.  92 ;  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1869,  p.  44. 

This  genus  has  been  more  completely  preserved  to  us  than  any  other 
American  representative  of  the  order,  and  hence  may  be  accepted  as 
most  clearly  expressive  of  its  characters.  In  the  interpretation  of  these, 
however,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  as  the  structure 
form  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  reverse  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  usual 
l)roportions  of  known  reptiles.  No  portions  of  lihibs  were,  however, 
found  with  the  vertebrae.  The  skeleton  so  dearly  complete  would  indi- 
cate no  violent  disturbance  of  the  carcass;  but  if  there  were,  it  would 
be  an  unusual  accident  that  all  of  the  four  limbs  should  have  been  re- 
moved from  their  sockets  without  leaving  even  fragments. 

Tbia  genus  is  well  distinguished  from  Plesiosaurus  by  the  peculiarity 
of  the  scapular  arch.  The  mesosternum  appears  to  be  co-ossified  with 
the  claviculi,  and  the  three  elements  form  a  broad  breast  plate.  If  the 
claviculus  was  ever  united  with  the  scapula,  as  in  PlesiosauruSj  no  evi- 
dence of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  specimen.  Both  the  clavicular  and  meso- 
sternal  elements  are  broader  and  more  extended  anteriorly. 

ELASMOSAURUS  PLATYURUS,  Copo,  (Lecoutc's  Notcs,  loc.  cit  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  18G8,  loc.  cit^  92.)  THscosaiirua  carinatuSj  Cope,  (Le- 
conte's  Notes,  loc.  cit.) — ^This,  after  MosasauruSj  the  most  elongate  of  the 
sea-sauriaus  yet  discovered,  is  represented  by  a  more  tban  usually  com- 
plete skeleton  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Theophilus  H.  Turner,  the  physician  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Wallace,  a  point  situated  near  the  boundary-line 
separating  Kansas  from  Colorado,  a  few  miles  north  from  the  Smoky 
Hill  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River.  Portions  of  two  vertebrie,  presented  by 
him  to  Dr.  Leconte  when  on  his  geological  tour  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  were  brought  by  the  latter 
gentleman  to  the  academy,  and  indicated  to  the  writer  the  existence  of 
an  unknown  plesiosauroid  reptile.  Subsequent  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Turner  resulted  in  his  employing  a  number  of  men,  who  engaged  in 
excavations,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  part  of  the  monster. 
Its  vertebrae,  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  number,  were  found  to  be 
almost  continuous,  except  a  vacancy  of  some  four  feet  in  the  anterior 
dorsal  region.    They  formed  a  curved  line,  a  considerable  part  of  whose 
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convexity  was  visible  on  the  side  of  a  bluflf  of  clay-shale  rock,  with 
seams  and  crystals  of  p^sam.  The  bones  were  all  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  gypsum,  and  in  some  places  their  dense  layer  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  conversion  into  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  habit  of  this  species,  like  that  of  its  nearest  known  allies,  was 
raptorial,  as  evinced  by  its  numerous  canine-like  teeth  and  the  fish-re- 
mains taken  from  beneath  its  vertebrae. 

The  general  form  of  this  reptile,  whether  it  was  furnished  with  large 
posterior  limbs  or  not,  was  that  of  a  serpent,  with  a  relatively  shorter, 
more  robust,  and  more  posteriorly  placed  body  than  is  characteristic  of 
true  serpents,  and  with  two  pairs  of  limbs  or  paddles.  It  progressed 
by  the  strokes  of  its  paddles,  assisted  by  its  powerful  tail.  The  body 
was  steadied  by  the  elevated  keel  of  the  median  dorsal  line,  formed  by 
the  broad,  high  neural  spines.  The  snake-like  neck  wa«  raised  high  in 
the  air,  or  depressed,  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  now  arched  swan-like 
preparatory  t^o  a  plunge  after  a  fish,  now  stretched  in  repose  on  the 
water  or  detlexed  in  exploring  the  depths  below. 

Localities.  This  species  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Kansas^ 
besides  that  whence  the  specimen  above  described  was  procured.  Pro- 
fessor B.  F.  Mudge  obtained  vertebrce  from  a  point  thirty  miles  east  of 
Fort  Wallace,  which  probably  belong  to  this  animal. 

ORNITHOSAURIA. 

OENITHOCHIRUS,  Seeley. 

This  genus  embraces  the  largest  of  the  pterodactyles  or  flying  saurians. 
Besides  a  great  expanse  of  wings,  they  had  strong  claw-bearing  digitis 
in  front,  and  a  short  tail.  Their  heads  were  slender  and  the  teeth  indi- 
cate carnivorous  habits.  Two  species  were  found  by  the  writer  in 
Kansas. 

ORNiTHOcniRUS  UMBROSUS,  Copc,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philbs.  Soc,  March, 
1872.) — One  of  the  largest  known  species,  having  an  expanse  of  wing  of 
nearly  twenty-five  feet. 

Ornithochirus  harpyia,  Cope,  (Zoc.  cit) — A  large  species,  but 
smaller  than  the  last,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  eighteen  feet.  This  spe- 
cies was  abundant, and  may  be  the  one  originallj'  mentioned  by  Professor 
Marsh  under  the  preoccupied  name  of  Fterodactylus  owenii. 

PISCES. 

Large  numbers  of  remains  of  fishes  are  found  in  the  Niobrara  chalk. 
They  are  referable  to  three  families  and  twenty-three  species  of  physos- 
tomous  or  soft-rayed  fishes,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  sharks.  The 
former  were  chiefly  related  to  the  salmon  and  to  the  pike,  but  were 
more  strongly  armed  for  offense  and  defense  than  their  recent  repre- 
sentatives. 

SAURODONTID^,  Cope. 

Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1870.  p.  529 :  Haydon's  Survey  Wyoming,  &c.,  1871,  p.  414. ; 

Proc.  Amer.  PliUos.  Soc,  1872,  February. 

A  considerable  accession  of  material  belonging  to  several  si>ecies  of 
this  family,  furnishes  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  their 
structure,  and  enables  ine  to  determin'e  their  aflinities  with  more  pre- 
cision than  heretofore.    The  results  are  of  value  to  the  atade.tLt.  c^^Il  ^^x&c- 
22  a  s 
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parative  anatomy,  and  also  to  the  paleontologist,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  the  predominant  type  of  marine  fishes  daring  the  Cretaceous 
period  in  the  North  American  seas,  and  to  have  been  abundant  in  those 
of  Europe. 

Tbe  characters  already  assigned  to  the  family  are  confirmed  by  the 
new  species  discovered,  and  many  additional  ones  added,  as  follows: 

The  cranial  structure  cannot  be  fully  made  out,  but  the  following 
points  may  be  regarded  as  ascertained.  The  brain-case  is  notcontinned 
between  the  orbits,  and  tbe  basis  cranii  is  doable  and  with  the  muscalar 
tube  open.  A  large  cavity  is  inclosed  by  the  prootic,  the  pterotic,  the 
opisthotic,  &c.  There  are  no  exoccii)ital  condyles,  and  that  of  the  basio- 
occipital  is  a  conic  cup.  The  pterotic  and  post-frontal  are  well  devel- 
oped. The  ethmoid  is  well  developed  and  slightly  narrowed  at  its  an- 
terior extremity.  The  parasphenoid  is  narrowed  and  elongate;  the 
vomer  is  continuoas  with  it  and  is  slightly  expanded  and  then  con- 
tracted at  the  anterior  extremity.  Neither  it  nor  the  x>arasphenoid  sap- 
port  teeth  in  any  of  the  known  genera. 

The  premaxillary  bones  are  short,  and  form  bat  a  small  portion  of  the 
npperjaw.  The  maxillary  is  elongate  and  simple.  The  hyomandiba- 
lar  is  rather  narrow  and  does  not  present  an  elongate  support  for  the 
operculum.  The  symplectic  is  well  developed,  entering  far  into  the 
inferior  quadrate.  The  latter  is  a  broad  bone,  large,  in  contact  with  the 
metapterygoid,  which  is  itself  a  thin  plate,  not  probably  attaining  the 
pterotic.    The  superior  branchihyals  are  short  rods. 

The  relations  of  the  supraoccipital,  parietals,  frontals,  &c.,  cannot  yet 
be  satisfactorily  made  out,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the  sutures.  Never- 
theless, the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  probably  reliable.  The 
frontals  have  a  rather  broad  union  with  the  ethmoid,  and  are  separated 
by  suture  throughout  their  length.  They  do  not  extend  much  posterior 
to  the  orbits,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  rather  narrow  pak  of  bones,  which 
extend  to  above  the  foramen  magiium.  These  are  not  united  by  suture, 
but  present  thickened,  smooth  edges  to  each  other,  and  appear,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  separated  by  a  fontanelle.  Each  is  separated  from  a 
broad,  lateral  bone  by  a  serrate  suture,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  pterotic, 
and  certainly  includes  that  element,  as  it  supports  the  hyomandlbular. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  relation  the  median  bones  bear  to  the 
supraoccipital,  but  the  structure  looks  a  good  deal  like  that  character- 
izing the  Siluridce,  or,  considering  the  large  pterotics,  like  the  Mormy' 
ridw  plus  the  fontanelle.  The  shorter  form  of  the  pterotic  in  the 
Characinidce  and  the  Catostomidw  causes  considerable  difference  in  their 
appearance.  There  is  no  indication  of  fontanelle  between  the  frontals 
in  Portheus. 

Portions  of  the  scapula  of  Portheus  molossns  and  other  species  are 
preserved.  They  have  very  stout  articular  surfaces,  and,  although  not 
complete,  have  enclosed,  more  or  less,  a  very  large  fontanelle.  The 
superior  surfac^e  is  the  larger,  and  is  followed  below  by  two  others ;  the 
upper  sub  vertical  and  small,  the  lower  larger  and  transverse.  These  are 
surfaces  sujiporting  two  basilar  elements  of  the  pectoral  fin.  There 
were,  perhaps,  three  basilars;  but  the  base  of  the  coracoid  displays  no 
snrface  for  articulation  of  a  third. 

The  suture  with  the  coracoid  crosses  immediately  below  the  lower 
condyloid  surface,  and  passes  just  below  the  scapular  fontanelle,  leaving 
in  the  specimens  a  fractured  surface,  which  probably  supported  a  prae- 
coracoid.  There  are  two  fractured  bases  of  the  coracoid,  which  proba- 
bly unite  below,  enclosing  a  foramen.  On  the  scapulo-coracoid  suture, 
just  within  the  space  between  the  two  inferior  condyles,  is  a  smooth 
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hemispherical  pit  of  considerable  size.    Jast  in  front  of  it  is  another  of 
crescentic  form. 

A  partially  complete  circle  of  bone,  convex  on  one  side,  concave  on 
the  other,  was  found  with  the  remains  of  two  species  of  Porthem  and 
one  of  Ichthyodectes.  They  look  like  a  sclerotic  ossification,  and  as 
though  molded  on  a  globe.  They  are  not  segmented  as  in  reptilian 
sclerotic  ossifications,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  completed  circles. 

The  femoral  bones,  or  those  supporting  the  ventral  fins,  are  preserved 
in  IchUiyodectea  anaidea  and  a  Poriheus^  best  in  the  former.  They  are 
closely  united  posteriorly,  the  inner  margin  gradually  approximating  to 
the  union,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  subcylindric 
posterior  part  of  the  bones.  In  Portheus  they  are  united  by  a  coarse 
suture.  There  are  no  posterior  processes,  but  the  anterior  are  long  and 
slender.  Each  is  divided,  the  inner  portion  being  rod-like,  the  exterior 
plate-like.  The  outer  is  probably  the  shorter  j  exteriorly  it  rises  into  an 
obtuse  ridge  on  the  lower  side,  and  the  plate  then  expands  baokwa^ 
as  well  as  outward,  nearly  inclosing  a  large  sinus  with  the  base  of  sup- 
port of  the  fin.  The  fin-supporting  surface  is  subrouud,  with  two  exte- 
rior and  one  interior  articular  surfaces,  and  a  projection  in  the  middle, 
which  has  one  or  two  articular  faces  of  smaller  size.  The  base  of  the 
anterior  projections  is  rather  broader  in  Ichthyodectes  than  in  Portheus. 

Three  kinds  of  spine-like  rays  or  supports  of  the  fins  have  been  found 
in  connection  with  remains  of  species  of  this  family,  and  the  proper 
reference  to  their  positions  and  species  is  as  yet  in  some  degree  uncer- 
tain. First,  the  elegantly  segmented  compound  rays  originally  referred 
to  Ptychodus  by  Agassiz,  and  described  by  me  under  the  species  Sauro- 
cephalus  thaumas^  appear  to  be  referable  to  the  genus  PortheaSj  and  to 
be  supports  of  the  caudal  fin.* 

Secondly,  spines  composed  of  unsegmented  rays  closely  united,  edge 
to  edge,  and  arranged  like  the  fulcra  at  the  base  of  the  external  rays 
of  the  caudal  fin  of  recent  fishes ;  that  is,  the  first  very  short,  those 
succeeding  increasing  regularly  in  length  to  the  last,  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  spine.  The  obliquely  truncated  extremities  of  these  rods 
from  a  continuous  sharp  edge,  which  is  coated  with  enamel,  and  may 
be  straight  or  interrupted  with  low  knobs.  Tlie  former  kind  belongs 
probably  to  Portheus j  and  the  latter  to  Ichthyodectes.  it  is  nearly 
related  in  character  to  the  spines  of  EdestuSy  the  enamel-coated  knobs 
of  Ichthyodectes  rising  into  veritable  teeth  in  the  Carboniferous  genus. 
These  spines  are  unsymmetrical,  and  belong  either  to  the  pectoral  or 
ventral  fins.  To  which  they  should  be  referred,  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
decide.  The  living  allies  of  the  Saurodontidce  do  not  possess  ventral 
s[>ines,  nor  do  they  exist  in  physostomous  fishes.  In  the  Siluroids^  the 
pectoral  fins  are  supported  by  strong  spines,  which  remotely  resemble 
the  present  ones  in  their  compound  character. 

Thirdly.  There  are  numerous  flat,  more  or  less  curved,  spines  or  rays 
of  small  diameter,  compared  with  the  length.  One  surface  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  generally  striate-grooved  layer  of  enamel,  and  one  edge  is 
trenchant.  One  side  of  this  edge  is  more  or  less  obtusely  rugose  or 
thickened.  These  rays  thin  out  to  the  extremity,  which,  in  some  cases, 
at  least,  is  not  contracted.  These  rays  are  composed  of  appressed 
halves,  are  unsymmetrical,  with  basal  hook,  and  belong,  no  doubt,  to 
paired  fins.  If  those  already  described  are  pectoral,  these  are  ventral, 
and  vice  versa.  A  series  of  them  found  together  had  much  the  form  of 
either  of  these  fins,  while  their  enlarged  number  would  identify  them 

*  See  Hayden's  Report,  loo,  cit,  p.  423,  where  this  view  is  held. 
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with  the  pectoral.  lu  the  rays  fouod  together,  the  first  odIj  had  a 
trenchant  outer  margin,  while  several  had  a  rabbett  along  one  side  of 
the  posterior  margin.  I  have  already  described  such  a  spine  as  per- 
taining to  the  pectoral  flu  of  Ichthyodectes  prognathus. 

The  vertebrae  in  all  the  species  certainly  assignable  to  this  group  are, 
"where  known,  deeply  two-grooved  on  each  side,  besides  the  pits  for  the 
insertion  of  neurapophyses  and  pleurapophyses,  except  in  the  cervical 
region,  where  the  lateral  grooves  are  wanting.  There  are  no  diapophyses. 
The  caudal  vertebra)  are  rather  numerous,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in 
Amiaj  nor  are  they  so  much  recurved  as  in  that  genus. 

Until  the  structure  of  the  posterior  cranial  roof  and  of  the  scapular 
arch  are  fully  made  out,  it  is  premature  to  state  precisely  the  affinities 
of  this  famil3%  So  far  as  known,  they  are  Isotrpondyliy  with  some  char- 
acters of  the  SalmonidcBj  and  some  of  other  significance.  The  large 
foramen  behind  the  prootic  bone  is  more  Clupeoid  in  character.  The 
femoral  bones  are  more  like  those  of  the  Plectospondyli,  dividing,  in  a 
measure,  characters  of  the  CyprinidcB  with  those  of  the  Mormyridce. 
The  vertebrsB  are  Clupeoidj  while  the  mode  of  implantation  of  teeth  is 
peculiar. 

Synopsis  of  genera. 

L  Jaws  without  foramina  on  the  inner  face  of  the  alveolar  margin: 

Teeth  of  unequal  lengths  in  the  maxillary  and  dentary 
bones Poriheus, 

Teeth  of  equal  lengths,  cylindric Ichthyodectes. 

II,  A  series  of  foramina  on  inner  side  of  alveolar  wall: 

Teeth  with  subcylindric  crowns Saurodon. 

Teeth  with  short  compressed  crowns Saurocephalus. 

There  are  some  other  forms  to  be  referred  to  this  family  whose  charac- 
ters are  not  yet  fully  determined.  Thus,  Hypsodony  Agass.,  from  the 
European  chalk,  is  related  to  the  two  genera  first. named  above;  but  as 
left  by  its  author  in  the  ^^Pomons  fossUes^^  includes  apparently  two 
generic  fornas.  The  first  figured  and  described  has  the  mandil)ular  teeth 
of  equal  length.  In  the  second  they  are  unequal,  as  in  PortheuSy  to 
which  genus  this  specimen  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  referred.  Both  are 
physostomous  fishes,  and  not  related  to  the  SphyrcenidcBj  where  authors 
have  generally  placed  them.  Itetaining  the  name  Hypsodon  for  the 
genus  with  eqjial  mandibular  teeth,  its  relations  to  Ichthyodectes  remain 
to  be  determined  by  further  study  of  the  H.  levesiensis 

A  species  of  Ichthyodectes  from  the  chalk  of  Sussex,  England,  is  figured 
but  not  desciibed  by  Dixon  in  the  Geology  of  Sussex. 

A  number  of  forms  erroneously  referred  by  Agassiz  and  Dixon  to  the 
genus  Saurocephalus  have  been  referred  by  Leidy  to  a  genus  he  calls 
Protosphyrcenaj*  with  two  species.  P.  ferox  and  P.  striata.  The  latter 
much  resembles  a  Saurocephalus^  naving  equal  teeth,  while  the  former 
probably  includes  several  species  and  possibly  genera.  The  teeth  first 
referred  to  it  resemble  generically  those  of  P.  striata^  while  others  resemble 
those  of  Portheus.  An  examination  of  the  figures  of  the  mandibles  of  the 
last,  in  Dixon's  work,  shows  that  the  large  and  small  teeth  occupy  differ- 
ent areas,  separated  by  grooves,  in  a  manner  quite  distinct  from  any- 
thing seen  in  Portheus  ;  but  shocdd  it  prove  identical,  it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  Protosphyrcmaj  which  name,  moreover,  has  never 
been  accompanied  by  the  necessary  description. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  PhUos.  Soc,  1656. 
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Dr.  Leidy  applied  the  name  of  Xvphactinm  to  a  genus  indicated  by  a 
spine  in  some  degrees  like  those  regarded  above  as  pectorals  of  Sauro- 
dontidce.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  those  assigned  to  Portheus  and  Ich- 
thyodectesj  and  may  belong  to  SaurocephaluSj  as  already  suggested,  or  to 
another  genus. 

PORTHBUS,  Cope. 

Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1871,  p.  173 ;  loc,  cit,  1872,  February. 

Teeth  subcylindric,  without  serrate  or  cutting  edges,  occupying  the  pre- 
maxillary,  maxillary,  and  dentar^^  boners.  Sizes  irregular;  the  premax- 
illary,  medium  maxillary,  and  anterior  dentary  teeth  much  enlarged. 
No  toramiua  on  inner  face  of  jaws.  Teeth  on  the  premaxillary  reduced 
in  number.  Opercular  and  preopercular  bones  very  thin.  Cranial  bones 
not  sculptured. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  were  rapacious,  and,  so  far  as  known,  of  large 
size.  They  constitute  the  most  formidable  type  of  physostomous  fishes 
known.  Three  species  are  known  to  the  writer,  one  from  teeth  only, 
from  the  Miocene  of  North  Carolina,  but  not  certainly-  known  not  to  be 
an  intrusive  Cretaceous  fossil,  and  two  from  Kansas.  The  latter  are 
represented  by  more  or  less  numerous  fragments  of  eleven  individuals, 
three  of  which  possess  large  portions  of  the  cranium,  one  almost  entirely 
complete.  Two  of  the  remainder  embrace  jaws,  and  one,  a  large  part 
of  the  vertebral  column,  with  segmented  rays.  In  one,  these  rjiys  were 
found  with  the  cutting,  compound  ray  above  described,  while  the  simple, 
flat,  pectoral  rays  occur  with  several  specimens.  In  none  have  any 
traces  of  symmetrical  spinous  rays  been  found,  nor  strong  intemeurals 
capable  of  supporting  such.  In  none  of  the  more  perfect  specimens  ' 
with  crania  have  the  segmented  rays  been  found,  but  the  fossil  of 
P.  thaumas,  where  they  occur,  is  represented  by  a  vertebral  column  and 
its  appendages,  which  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  of  P.  molosstis. 

In  the  cranium  of  this  genus  there  is  a  well-marked  supraorbital  rim. 
Each  opisthotic  forms  a  prominent  angle  directed  posteriorly  on  eaeh 
side  of  the  exoccipital.  The  parasphenoid  is  a  stout  and  narrow  bone, 
deeply  emarginate  behind  for  the  passage  of  the  muscular  canal.  It 
has  a  transverse  expansion  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  prootic,  which 
rests  on  a  backward  continuation  of  the  same.  This  expansion  is 
pierced  behind  by  two  round  foramina.  The  shaft  is  abruptly  contracted 
in  front  of  theexpansion  and  is  trigonal  in  section.  The  prefrontal  extends 
downward  and  forward  and  carries  inferior  and  anterior  articular  faces, 
the  latter  vertically  transverse.  The  x)ostero-inferior  portion  of  the 
ethmoid  bears  on  its  posterior  extremity  a  concave  articular  face,  which 
opposes  that  of  the  prefrontal.  The  floor  of  the  brain-case  in  front  is 
supported  by  a  vertical  style,  which  is  bifurcate  above  and  rests  on  the 
parasphenoid. 

Of  the  teeth  in  general,  it  may  be  added  that  their  pulp  cavity  is 
rather  large  at  the  base  but  rapidly  diminishes  in  the  crown.  The 
mode  of  succession  is  by  direct  displacement  from  below.  The  young 
crown  rose  into  the  pulp  cavity  and  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  crown 
while  the  root  was  absorbed.  N  umerous  empty  alveoli  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  jaws  of  this  genus,  in  which  examination  will  often  detect  the 
apex  of  the  crown  of  the  young  tooth. 

The  vertebrsB  in  this  genus  are  rather  short,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in 
sharks.  In  P.  thaumds  nearly  eighty  dorsals  and  caudals  were  preserved ; 
those  without  lateral  grooves  or  cervicals  (the  name  not  appropriate^ 
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are  not  numerous.  There  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  four  vertebrae 
supporting  the  caudal  fin ;  though  this  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing 
to  the  concealment  of  the  terminal  centra  by  bases  of  radii.  There  are 
seven  hasmapophyses  in  the  support,  all  flat  except  the  first,  which  is 
like  those  anterior  to  it.  The  second  is  articulated  freely  to  its  centrum, 
and  is  wider  than  the  others.  Its  condyle  is  characteristic,  being  double, 
and  with  a  foramen  between  it  and  the  produced  extremity  of  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  bone.  It  is  slightly  separated  distally  from  the 
third,  but  the  remainder  are  in  close  contact.  The  radii  of  the  superior 
lobe  of  the  caudal  fin  extend  at  least  as  far  down  as  near  the  end  of  the 
third  hsemal  spine  from  below.  The  structure  of  these  parts  in  the  P. 
molosstis  are  as  in  the  P.  thaumusy  so  far  as  preserved. 

As  some  of  the  spines  are  not  referable  to  their  precise  species  in  this 
genus,  they  may  be  described  here.  A  large  compound  spine,  found  in 
the  blue  limestone  shale  in  Fossil  Spring  Canon,  is  composed  at  the 
base  of  about  twenty-six  narrow,  double  rods.  A  few  appear  between 
the  others  beyond  the  base,  making  thirty-one  altogether.  They  are 
very  oblique  to  the  general  base,  but  curve  so  as  to  become  nearly 
straight,  and  enlarge  distally.  They  terminate  in  a  thickened  portion, 
which  bears  an  acute  edge,  which  tnincates  them  obliquely.  This  por- 
tion is  enameled ;  the  edge  is  slightly  convex  at  the  base,  and  slightly 
concave  at  a  point  probably  beyond  the  middle. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  fragment,  (12  inches) 30 

Width  at  base 12 

Thickness  at  base. .• 012 

Thickness  at  broken  end  an  inch  from  edge. 007 

This  is  a  formidable  weapon,  and  could  be  readily  used  to  split  wood 
in  its  fossilized  condition. 

The  third  species  of  spine  is  represented  in  most  of  the  species,  but 
one  series  of  rays  with  spine  may  not  be  referable  to  any  of  them. 
The  latter  is  flat  and  curved,  the  convex  edge  trenchant  beyond  the 
middle.  The  posterior  edge  is  obtuse  but  narrow,  and  exhibits  a  slight 
groove  on  one  side  medially ;  proximally  there  is  a  shallow  rabbett, 
whose  floor  is  transversely  rugose.  Several  layers  of  the  tissue  of  the 
spine  beyond  the  basal  portion  are  delicately,  longitudinally  striate. 
The  distal  half  is  broken  away.  Length  of  fi^agment,  1  foot;  width, 
1.5  inches ;  thickness  at  middle,  5  lines. 

The  species  of  this  genus  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: 

a.  Teeth  without  acute  edges: 

Larger  maxillaries,  b ;  second  premaxillary  larger 
than  first;  third  mandibular  large,  behind  a  cross- 
groove;  last  large  mandibular  followed  by  16— 8 
small  teeth P.  molossus. 

Larger  maxillaries,  3 ;  first  premaxillary  larger  than 
second ;  third  mandibular  small,  no  cross-groove 
in  front  of  it ;  20  small  teeth  behind  last  large 

mandibular P.  thaumas. 

aa.  Large  teeth  with  cutting  angle  in  front: 

Teeth  large,  not  compressed P.  angulatus. 
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ICHTHYODECTES,  Cope. 

Proc.  Amer.  PhiloB.  Soc,  1870,  Nov.;  Hayden's  Geol.  Survey,  Wyoming,  &c.,  1871,  p.  421. 

Teeth  equal,  subcylindric,  in  a  single  row,  sunk  in  deep  alveoli.  Pre- 
maxillaries  short.  No  foramina  at  the  bases  of  the  teeth  on  the  inner 
alveolar  walls.    Vertebra  deeply  grooved  latemlly. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are,  so  far  as  known,  smaller  than  those  of 
the  last,  and,  as  their  remains  are  more  perishable  than  those,  form  a 
less  striking  object  among  the  fossils  of  ELansas.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, very  abundant,  especially  in  species,  five  of  which  are  now  described. 
In  originally  describing  this  genus  the  vertebrae  were  regarded  as  not 
grooved,  in  consequence  of  such  vertebrae  having  been  discovered  along 
with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  J.  ctenodon.  Further  examination  has  satis- 
fied me  that  this  union  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  bones,  if  found 
together,  were  accidentally  so. 

Spines  similar  to  those  of  the  Porthei,  but  presenting  certain  differ- 
ences, may  be  ascribed  to  this  genus.  The  compound  segmented  spines 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  it,  but  the  compound  fulcrum  like  spines  are 
similar,  though  composed  of  fewer  and  stouter  rods.  Each  of  these,  as 
it  terminates  at  the  cutting  edge,  gives* rise  to  a  projection,  giving  it  an 
obtusely  and  remotely  serrate  character.  It  is  rugose  with  enamel 
deposit,  and  constitutes  as  effective  a  weapon  of  defense  as  that  of  For- 
them.  One  which  is  nearly  perfect  contains  fifteen  pairs  of  rods,  which 
expand  at  the  base  as  do  the  rays  of  a  pectoral  fin.  Total  length,  .235 
meter;  width  at  base,  .04  meter;' thickness  beyond  base,  .OOG  meter. 

The  femoral  bones  have  already  been  described.  The  maxillary  is 
not  contracted  at  the  end  for  a  supernumerary  bone,  as  in  Portheus. 

The  form  of  the  inferior  quadrate  is  like  that  of  Portheus.  In  J. 
anaides  the  groove  for  the  preoperculum  extends  low  down,  and  the 
symplectic  has  a  wider  exposure  on  the  outer  face  than  in  Portheus. 

In  a  series  of  vertebrae  similar  to  those  of  this  genus,  those  included 
in  the  basis  of  the  caudal  fin  are  not  more  than  three  in  number. 

The  species  are  distinguished  as  follows: 

Premaxillary  teeth,  5,  second  most  prominent ;  maxil- 
lary not  concave ;  dentary  with  30  teeth  and  bi- 
convex, alveolar  border,  with  obtuse  extremity J.  anaides. 

Premaxillaries;  maxillary  straight,  large,  with  40 
teeth ;  dentary  straight,  not  produced  at  end ; 
teeth,  26 L  ctenodon. 

Premaxillaries,  5,  first  most  prominent ;  maxillary 
concave,  narrow;  teeth  small;  dentary  with  a  hook 
at  apex;  teeth,  35 I.  hamatus. 

Premaxillaries,  7,  first  most  prominent,  compressed, 
smaller 1.  prognathm. 

Premaxillaries,  12,  second  most  prominent ;  the  bone 
much  narrowed  above,  smaller I.  multidentatus. 

The  English  species  of  this  genus  is  figured  by  Dixon  in  the  Geology 
of  Sussex,  PI.  xxxii,  Figs.  9  and.  9*.  I  can  find  no  letter-press  nor 
name  relating  to  it,  and  cannot  determine  its  specific  characters  from 
the  fragmentary  character  of  the  piece  of  mandible  figured. 

SAUROCEPHALUS,  Harlan. 

Leidy  has  pointed  out  the  mode  of  implantation  of  the  teeth  in  the 
typical  species  of  this  genus.    The  mode  of  succession  of  the  tefi»t\^  Vw^^tss 
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not  yet  been  indicated,  but  is  well  displayed  in  a  specimen  of  the  jaw  of 
8.  arapahoviuSy  Cope.  It  is  known  from  Harlan's  description  that  a  large 
foramen  issues  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  jaw,  opposite  each  root.  The 
fractured  ends  of  ttie  specimen  exhibit  the  course  of  the  canal  whicb  is- 
sues at  this  foramen.  It  turns  abruptly  downward  between  the  inner 
wall  of  the  jaw  and  the  fang  of  the  functional  tooth,  and  not  far  from 
the  foramen,  its  course  is  interrupted  by  the  crown  of  the  successional 
tooth.    This  is  situated  obliquely  as  regards  the  long  axis  of  the  jaw. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  successional  appearance  of  teeth  is  different 
in  this  genus  from  what  I  have  described  in  the  two  genera  preceding. 
In  them  the  foramen  is  wanting,  and  the  young  crown  rises  within  the 
pulp  cavity  of  the  functional  teeth,  as  in  the  Crocodilia.  In  this  genus, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  developed  outside  of  the  pulp  cavity  and  fang  of 
the  old  tooth,  and  takes  its  place,  as  in  many  Lacertilia  and  in  the  Pytko- 
nomorphay  by  exciting  the  absorption  of  the  latter.  The  conic  form  of 
these  fangs  in  Saurocephaltis  is  appropriate  to  such  a  succession,  and 
their  great  length  seems  to  preclude  the  nutrition  of  the  young  tooth 
from  their  bases.  The  use  of  the  foramina  on  the  inner  face  of  the  jaw 
is  thus  made  apparent,  viz :  The  nutrition  of  the  successional  teeth  fh)m 
without.  I  cannot  trace  the  canlal  below  the  crown  of  the  young  tooth 
to  the  base  of  the  pulp  cavity  of  the  old  tooth,  and  there  are  canals  in 
the  jaw  below  the  latter,  one  of  which  probably  carried  the  dental  artery. 

Species  of  this  genus  are  less  abundant  in  the  part  of  Kansas  exam- 
ined by  me  than  those  of  the  preceding  genera.  Two  only  have  been 
observed  up  to  the  present  time,  S.  arapahovius  and  8.  phlebotamuSy 
Cope. 

PACHYRHIZODONTID^. 

This  family  of  physostomous  fishes  differs  from  the  last  in  the  nature 
of  itB  dentition.  Instead  of  elongate,  conic  fangs  sunk  in  deep  alveoli, 
it  has  shorter  and  stout  fangs  occupying^  alveoli  of  which  the  inner  side 
and  part  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  are  incomplete.  The  teeth 
are,  in  fact,  more  or  less  pleurodont,  but  the  extremity  of  the  root  is 
received  into  the  conic  fundns  of  the  alveolus. 

The  premaxillary  bones  are  well  develoi)ed,  but  the  maxillaries  are 
more  so,  and  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  border  of  the 
mouth.  There  is  a  well-developed  angle  of  the  mandible,  but  no  coro- 
noid  bone  is  preserved  in  the  specimens.  The  coronoid  region  is,  how- 
ever, broken  in  all  of  our  specimens.  The  other  characters  of  the  family 
are  not  determinable  from  our  imperfect  materials. 

PACHYRHIZODUS,  Agassiz. 

Dixon's  Geology  of  Sussex,  1850,  p.  374. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Professor  Agassiz  on  a  jaw-fragment 
from  Sussex,  England,  with  a  brief  description.  The  Kansas  remains 
resemble  this  fragment  in  their  corresponding  parts,  and  I  refer  them 
to  the  same  genus  for  the  present. 

The  genus  as  seen  in  our  fossils  is  defined  as  follows:  Muzzle  flat; 
premaxillary  bones  rather  long,  with  two  larger  teeth  together  near  the 
anterior  end  behind  the  usual  external  series ;  maxillary  and  mandibles 
with  a  single  series  of  simply  cylindric,  curved  teeth ;  mandibular  rami 
closely  articulated  by  a  ligament. 

The  teeth  in  this  genus  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
mosasauroid  genus.  Their  mode  of  succession  appears  to  be  as  follows  : 
The  crown  of  the  young  tooth  was  developed  in  a  capsule  at  the  base  of 
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the  crown,  or  on  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  of  the  thick  root.  The  ab- 
sorption which  followed  excavated  both  the  former  and  the  latter,  but 
the  crown  was  evidently  first  shed.  Then  the  old  root  disappeared, 
and  the  new  one  occupied  the  alveolus,  leaving  a  free  separation  all 
round.  Finally,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  full  growth  of  the  root,  it 
became  anchylosed  to  the  alveolus  all  round.  The  pleurodont  position 
of  the  tooth  facilitated  the  shedding  of  the  root  very  materially. 

The  genus  Conosaurus^  Gibbes,  from  South  Carolina,  is  perhaps  allied 
to  this  one.  Its  dentition  is  fully  described  by  Leidy,  who  changes  the 
name  to  Coiwsaurops^  mainly  on  account  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
Greek  Iaupo<:  to  a  fish.  This  word  was,  however,  employed  by  the  an- 
cients to  designate  a  fish,  and  the  only  use  made  of  the  word,  out  of 
composition  by  modem  zoologists,  is  for  species  of  that  class,  so  that  it 
does  not  seem  improper  to  use  it  here. 

Three,  perhaps  four  species,  left  their  remains  in  the  strata  examined 
by  the  expedition. 

EMPO,  Cope. 

Proceed.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1872,  p.  347. 

This  genus  differs  from  the  last  in  possessing  large  canine  teeth  in  the 
front  of  the  maxillary  bone,  posterior  to  which  are  two  series  of  usual 
size.  The  inner  or  superior  of  these  takes  its  rise  from  the  canines  and 
has  no  great  extent,  while  the  outer  is  marginal.  Teeth  cyliudric-conic, 
and  in  the  type  species  somewhat  incurved.  But  one  species  was  found| 
the  E,  nepaholica,  Cope,  a  fish  as  large  as  a  pike  of  forty  pounds. 

STRATODONTID^. 

In  this  group  I  have  arranged  several  genera,  which  resemble  Encho- 
dtiSj  the  largest  known  of  its  forms.  They  are  physostomous  fishes,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  relations  of  bones  of  the  superior  arch  of  the  mouth,  the 
absence  of  spinous  dorsal  radii,  the  cycloid  scales,  and  the  general  re- 
lationship to  Esox.  Agassiz  and  others  have  regarded  some  of  them 
as  allied  to  Sphyrcena;  this  opinion  was  probably  derived  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  forms  of  the  teeth,  which,  to  some  degree,  resemble 
those  of  ISphyramidce  and  Trtchiuridce.  This  is,  however,  like  many  other 
minor  characters,  one  of  those  which  appear  in  both  of  the  great  groups 
of  osseous  fishes. 

The  premaxillary  is  small,  and  supports  a  large  tooth  in  Enchodm; 
in  Stratodus  it  is  also  short  and  supports  numerous  teeth.  In  Stratodus 
the  maxillary  supports  a  few  teeth ;  in  Ciinolichthys  a  larger  number. 
Relationship  to  Esox  is  displayed  by  Stratodus,  which  has  broad,  flat 
palatine  bones,  closely  studded  with  teeth  in  a  brush,  and  where  the 
maxillary  teeth  are  reduced  in  size  and  number.  The  teeth  are  attached 
by  the  anchylosis  of  the  base  to  the  alveolar  face  of  the  jaw,  resem- 
bling thus  existing  fishes,  and  differing  materially  from  the  families  of 
Fachyrhizodontidce  and  Saurodontidw,  already  considered. 

The  genera  known  to  me  are  the  following : 

Premaxillary  with  numerous  small  teeth;  maxillary  with 
a  few  of  the  same ;  palatines  covered  with  brushes  of 
similar  teeth,  all  with  pulp  cavity Stratodus. 

Premaxillary  f ;  maxillary  with  a  single  series  of  large 
teeth,  which  have  one  cutting  edge  at  base  and  two  at 
apex;  dentary  with  inner  series  of  large  t^eth,  which 
do  not  enlarge  distally,  and  some  series  of  exterior 
smaller  teeth Cvw^^VK*^«3^^%v 
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PremaxUlary  with  a  single  large  tooth ;  dentary  with  an 
outer  row  of  small  and  an  inner  row  of  large  teeth, 
which  are  mach  larger  at  the  distal  end Enchodus* 

STEATODUS,  Cope. 

This  genns  is  well  characterized  by  its  dentition,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  small  size  and  large  namber  of  the  teeth,  and  their  peculiar  form. 
I  possess  one  premaxillary,  a  considerable  part  of  the  maxillary,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  both  palatines,  besides  other  bones,  of  one  species. 
These  were  found  not  very  far  from  the  remains  of  the  Cimolichthys 
semianceps,  M.,  and  it  required  some  investigation  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  them.  I  have,  however,  portions  of  the  maxillary 
and  premaxillary  of  CimolichthySy  and  both  of  these  elements  are  so 
very  unlike  those  in  Stratodus  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  inde- 
pendence. I  have  unfortunately  no  dentary  bone  of  StratoduSj  and  the 
outer  row  of  palatines  resembles,  in  some  measure,  those  figured  in 
Cimolichthys  levesiensis,  Leidy,  by  Agassiz. 

The  premaxillary  teeth  are  in  two  series.  They  are  stout  at  the  base 
and  oval  in  section,  and  are  contracted  and  flattened  vapidly  upward. 
On  this  basis  is  set  an  oval,  sharp-edged,  flat  or  spade-shaped  crown, 
the  long  axis  of  compression  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
compression  of  the  apex  of  the  base.  This  gives  a  barbed  appearance. 
The  maxillary  teeth  are  similar  in  form,  but  are  in  but  few  rows.  The 
palatine  teeth  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  but  they  are  longer, 
and  the  bases  iare  subcylindric  and  slightly  curved.  All  the  teeth  pos- 
sess a  large  pulp  cavity. 

The  premaa^^illary  bone  displays  some  of  the  density  of  composition 
seen  in  Enchodvs,  Its  upper  anterior  surface  meets  the  inferior  at  an 
acute  angle.  It  is  a  broad  oval,  and  is  slightly  concave.  The  inner 
face  forms  a  truncate  rim  round  the  bases  of  the  inner  teeth,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  vertical  crest  of  dense  bone.  The  external  face  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  perpendicular,  and  extends  obliquely  upward  and  back- 
ward. An  acute  anterior  angle  of  the  maxillary  underruns  it  below,  so 
far  as  to  exclude  all  but  one  or  two  of.  the  premaxillary  teeth  from  the 
outer  row.  The  external  lamina  of  the  premaxillary  forms  an  extensive 
squamosal  suture  with  this  part  of  the  maxillary  by  overlapping  it  from 
above.  This  arrangement  shows  a  certain  similarity  to^^ojp,  especially 
in  the  large  number  of  palatine  and  small  number  of  maxillary  teeth. 
It  differs  materially  in  the  lack  of  articular  surfaces  between  the  maxil- 
lary, palatine,  &c.,  in  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  premaxillary,  and 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  teeth. 

CIMOLICHTHYS,  Leidy. 

Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1856,  .302 ;  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1856,  p.  95 ;  Snurodon, 

Agassiz,  pt.  Poiss.  Foss. 

In  this  genus  the  principal  teeth  are  stout,  and  have  a  compressed 
apex,  with  a  prominent  anterior  cutting  edge,  and  a  less  extended  pos- 
terior one.  There  are  several  series  of  smaller  teeth,  external  to  the 
large  ones  in  the  lower  jaw,  while  in  a  portion  of  an  upper  jaw  of  one 
of  the  species  these  are  wanting.  Where  present,  they  are  more  acute 
than  the  larger  ones.  The  large  teeth  diminish  gradually  in  length  to 
the  symphysis,  a  circumstance  which  separates  these  fishes  from 
UnchoduSj  where  one  or  more  of  the  anterior  teeth  are  elongate.    In 
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the  species  here  described,  the  bases  of  the  teeth  are  enlarp^ed  and 
deprived  of  cementum  coat,  but  there  are  no  trae  roots. 

The  maxillary  bone  terminates  in  a  narrowed  extremity,  with  obtuse 
termination,  as  in  Stratodus,  The  vomer  in  one  of  the  species  is  acumi- 
nate at  one  end,  and  supports  a  short  series  of  teeth ;  the  middle  portion 
in  a  double  row.    All  the  teeth  are  without  pulp  cavity. 

The  only  indication  of  the  mode  of  succession  of  the  teeth  is  furnished 
by  the  specimen  of  C.  anceps.  Here  a  small  excavation  appears  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  basis  of  the  tooth.  The  absorption,  commencing  at  this 
point,  no  doubt  removes  the  basis  so  that  the  crown  falls  away. 

The  name  used  was  applied  by  Dr.Leidy  to  a  fish  erroneously  referred 
by  Agassiz  and  Dixon  to  Saurodon^  Hays.  He  did  not  characterize  it ; 
and  until  the  barbed  palatine  teeth,  characteristic  of  it,  are  discovered 
in  our  species,  their  reference  to  it  will  not  be  fully  established.  In  the 
parts  preserved  they  appear  to  be  identical.  The  general  affinities  of 
the  genus  will  receive  new  light  from  materials  now  in  my  possession 
and  not  yet  developed. 

The  SphyrcBna  carinato.  Cope,  (Hayden's  Report,  Wyoming,  &c.,  p.  424,) 
probably  belongs  to  Cimolichthys. 

ENCHODUS,  Cuvier. 

Eemains  of  species  of  this  genus  occur  in  the  Cretaceous  strata  of 
Kansas.  I  discovered  a  tooth  belonging  to  one  of  them  in  the  matrix 
beneath  the  vertebrae  of  Elawionaurus  platyurus.  Dr.  Leidy  described 
a  species  from  the  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  tipper  Missouri  region, 
which  he  called  E.  shumardii.  The  premaxillary  of  a  rather  large  spe- 
cies was  obtained  by  my  expedition ;  but  the  species  is  not  determinable. 
The  diameter  of  the  basis  of  the  tooth  is  .012  meter.  The  long  tooth  of 
a  species  of  medium  size  was  detected,  the  Enchodtis  calliodonj  Cope. 
(Spec.  nov.  Enchodus  sp..  Cope,  Hayden's  Surv.  Wyoming,  &o.,  p.  424) 

SBLACHII. 

Remains  of  sharks  and  rays  are  far  less  abundant  in  the  Cretaceous 
of  Western  Kansas  than  in  New  Jersey,  and  are  much  exceeded  in 
abundance  by  the  physostomous  Actinopterij  as  the  present  account  in- 
dicates. In  the  region  near  Fort  Hays  and  Salina,  sharks'  teeth  are 
more  frequently  found.  Those  from  near  Fort  Wallace  belong  to  but 
two  species  of  the  -genus.    Oaleocerdo  Miill,  Henl. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  species  have  been  described  from  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion  of  Kansas:* 

Saubodontid^. 

Portheus  molossus,  Cope. 
thaumas^  Cope. 
Ichthyodectes  anaxdes^  Cope. 

ctenodonj  Cope. 

Jiainatusy  Cope. 

prognathusy  Cope. 

mulHdentatuSy  Cope. 

*  The  8|>eoies  here  enumerated  are  aU  described  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Fhiloeophioal  Society  for  Febmary,  1S72. 
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f  Xiphactintis  audaxj  Leidy. 
Saurocephaltis  phlebotomuSj  Oope. 

arapahovins^  Cope. 

PACHYRHIZODONTED-B. 

Fachyrhizodus  caninus.  Cope. 

kingiij  Cope. 

latimentum^  Cope. 

sheareri,  Cope. 
Empo  nepaJiolica^  Cope. 

STRATODONTIDJa:. 

• 

Btratodus  apicalis,  Cope. 
Cimolichthys  sulcattiSy  Cope. 

semiancepSy  Cope. 

ancepsj  Cope. 

gladiolfiSj  Cope, 
t  carinatusj  Cope. 
JEnchodtis  calliodony  Cope. 

FAM.t 

Apsopelix  sauriformisy  Cope,  Hayden's  Report  Wyoming,  1871,  p.  423. 

Selaohil 

Oaleocerdo  crassidens,  Cope. 
Hartvelliij  Cope. 

Of  the  preceding  twenty-four  species  the  greater  part  are  physostomous 
Actinopteri;  and  there  is  no  species  of  a  physoclystous  family  in  the 
list.  No  trace  of  spines  or  scales  of  fishes  of  "the  latter  character  have 
been  yet  discovered  in  strata  of  this  period  in  the  West,  though  one 
{Beryx  insmlpUiH^  Cope)  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Lock  wood  in  the 
green-sand  marl  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  the  genera 
have  nearly  all  been  obtained  from  the  chalk  of  Europe.  Porthetis  is 
represented,  perhaps,  by  some  specimens  referred  to  Hypsodon;  one 
species  of  Ichthyodectea  is  figured  by  Dixon,  from  Sussex ;  and  one  of 
Cimolichthys^  and  Pachyrhizodm,  each.  Enchodus  has  long  been  known 
from  Holland,  etc.;  Empo  Apsopelix  and  Stratodus  being  so  far  the  only 
ones  not  found  in  Europe.  This  is  of  much  interest  in  every  aspect, 
and  poifits  to  a  synchronism,  as  generally  understood,  between  the 
chalk  formations  of  Kansas  and  of  England. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Species  of  this  division  of  animals  are  not  numerous  in  the  beds  of 
the  Niobrara  epoch.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Inocerami  of  two  or  more 
species.  Through  the  kind  assistance  of  my  friends,  N.  Daniels,  of  Hays, 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Janeway,  post-surgeon  at  Fort  Ha^s,  I  was  enabled  to 
procure  a  number  of  very  conipletB  specimens  of  some  remarkable  shells 
from  the  yellow  chalk.  They  were  found  on  a  denuded  tract  of  the  yel- 
low chalk,  near  the  Saline  Elver,  and  were  quite  exposed.  They  resem- 
ble generally  large  oysters,  some  of  them  measuring  as  much  as  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  diameter.    I  submitted  the  specimens  to  my  colieaguej 
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T.  A.  Conrad,  and  add  herewith  his  account  of  them.  He  thinks  they 
possess  some  resemblance  to  the  Rudistea;  but  whether  truly  related  to 
or  belonging  to  that  division,  he  is  at  present  in  doubt. 

Fragments  of  these  Saploscaphce  are  common  in  the  formation,  and 
have  been  described  by  authors  as  portions  of  huge  Inocerami. 

HAPLOSCAPHA,  Conrad. 

Shell  subovate  or  subtriangular;  hinge  long  and  straight,  edentulous^ 
oblique ;  curved,  prominent  ridges  occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the  in- 
terior, the  ridges  beginning  and  ending  at  a  distance  from  the  margins 
of  the  shell ;  a  singular  twisted  callus  composes  the  hinge,  the  back  of 
which  is  transversely  ribbed. 

H.  GRANDis. — Length  greater  than  height,  hinge-line  very  long,  ridges 
concentric,  about  twelve  in  number,  extending  into  the  cavity  under  the 
hinge. 

This  shell,  Professor  Cope  informs  me,  ha«  been  found  27  inches  in 
diameter.  The  posterior  side  of  the  right  valve  is  elongated  and  dilated, 
and  the  form  of  the  shell  is  not  unlike  that  of  MeUagrina,  The  sub- 
stance is  fibrous  or  rather  columnar,  and  much  resembles  that  of  Capri- 
nella  as  figured  by  d'Orbigny,  except  that  the  fibres  are  transverse. 
The  exterior  is  always  concealed  by  a  coating  of  rock  and  a  crowded 
mass  of  Ostrea  congesta^  and  in  some  specimens  they  line  the  cavity  of 
the  shell;  the  submargin  is  thick.  No  muscular  impression  can  be 
traced  unless  the  ridged  part  indicates  its  station. 

Subgenus  Cucullifera. 

Shell  with  an  upright,  hood-shaped  process  on  the  posterior  end  of  the 
hinge. 

H.  EXCENTRICA. — Ovato-triangular ;  hinge-lineshort,  very  thick;  con- 
centric ridges  profound,  six  in  number;  hood  strongly  and  irregularly 
plicated ;  cavity  profound. 

This  shell,  with  the  same  structure  of  substance  as  the  preceding,  is 
very  unlike  it  in  form,  and  is  represented  by  one  valve  only,  while  a 
number  of  the  preceding  species  were  found.  In  all  specimens  of  the 
two  forms  the  right  valve  only  was  obtained. 

Whether  it  is  allied  to  the  family  Rudistes  of  Lamarck  is  a  question  I 
leave  for  others  to  decide.  On  the  margin  of  one  of  the  valves  are  at- 
tached some  small  shells  resembling  HippuriteSy  and  the  fibres  of  which 
the  shell  is  composed  lie  in  broken  masses  on  some  valves  and  even 
scattered  like  piles  of  pins.  / 

The  hood  of  H.  excentrica  is  2^  inches  in  height,  and  the  height  of 
the  valve  10  inches;  length,  9  inches. 

Accompanying  these  fossils  were  many  specimens  of  Inoceramus  proh- 
lematumsj  and  a  fragment  of  an  undetermined  species  of  the  same 
genus. 
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ON  THE  VERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  OF  THE  WAHSATCH  STRATA. 

By  Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M. 

Dr.  Hayden'8  researches  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  have  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  an  extensive  series  of  fresh-water  deposits,  containing 
numerous  remains  of  animals  and  plants.  Those  of  Western  Wyoming, 
or  the  Bridger  series,  are  regarded  as  Upper  Eocene  or  Lower  Miocene. 
They  thin  out  to  the  westward,  and  a  new  series  of  strata  takes  their 
place,  dipping  to  the  eastward.  The  Bridger  beds  are  not  strictly 
conformable  to  them,  while  they  rest  uncomformably  on  a  bottom -rock  of 
Cretaceous  age.  These  are  the  Wahsatch  beds  of  Hayden.  He  informs 
us  that  they  consist  largely  of  variegated  ferruginous  rocks,  very  deft- 
cient  in  fossils.  During  his  recent  exploration,  however,  he  procured  a 
number  of  bones  of  mammalia  from  Utah,  and  placed  them  in  my  hands 
for  determination.  The  following  description  expresses  their  charac- 
ters, from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  forms  they  represent  were  of 
much  interest  in  a  systematic  point  of  view. 

Order  Perissodaciyla. 
BATHMODON,  Cope. 

Proc.  Arner.  Philos.  Soc.,  1872,  February  16. 

The  present  form  embraces  some  of  the  largest  PeriModnctyl^j  or 
odd-toed  Ungulata,  of  our  Tertiary  strata.  It  is  represented  by  remains 
of  two  species,  which  include  portions  of  the  cranium,  with  teeth  and 
fragments  of  jaws,  vertebrae,  fragments  of  scapular  and  pelvic  arches, 
and  bones  of  the  limbs.  The  distal  end  of  the  tibia  is  wanting,  but  that 
of  the  fibula  indicates  an  odd-toed  animal,  and  the  third  trochanter  on 
the  exterior  ridge  of  the  femur  confirms  the  reference. 

There  are  probably  four  superior  molars,  though  three  only  are  pre- 
served. Two  premolars  only  remain  of  the  superior  series,  but  the  fig- 
ment of  ramus  mandibuli  referred  to  the  same  species  exhibits  four 
premolars :  from  a  consideration  of  the  sizes  of  the  superior  premolars 
it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  of  these  also.  There  are  three  strong 
incisors  in  each  premaxillary.  No  canine  tooth  is  preserved,  but  the 
posterior  suture  of  the  premaxillary  bone  is  so  wide  as  to  point  to  an 
equally  stout  anterior  part  of  the  maxillary  fitted  to  support  such  a 
tooth.  The  dental  series  increases  regularly  in  size,  from  before  back- 
ward, the  last  being  a  little  larger  than  the  penultimate.  The  crowns 
of  the  molars  exhibit  on  the  outer  margin  a  single  acutely  angled  cres- 
cent directed  inward,  with  a  conic  lobe  alongside  of  and  anterior  to  its 
base,  representing  a  second  external  crescent.  The  crescent  lobe  proper 
is  large  and  very  obliquely  directed,  so  that  its  external  fa<;e  is  almost 
horizontal.  The  apex  of  its  companion  cone  is  continuous  with  its  pos- 
terior margin,  so  as  to  be  undistiuguishable  from  it  in  some  cases.  The 
inner  crescents  are  represented  by  a  wide  angular  ridge,  w  hich  is  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  exterior,  and  is  little  or  not  developed  on  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  crown.  Its  inner  plane  face  is  horizontal,  or  even  as- 
cending in  one  species.  In  the  premolar  teeth  of  B,  radians  the  external 
crescent  lobe  is  single  and  symmetrical.  As  the  crown  contracts 
inwardly  a  second  inner  crescent  lobe  has  a  trihedral  form,  while  in  one 
more  anterior  the  inner  is  much  reduced.    The  inferior  premolars  are 
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all  two-rooted,  and  form  an  uninterrupted  series.  The  basis  of  the  malar 
part  of  the  zygomatic  arch  originates  opposite  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
penultimate  and  last  molars.  The  premaxillary  bone  is  massive,  and 
with  but  little  area  for  attachment  with  its  fellow  in  front.  The  incisor 
teeth  are  large,  with  subcylindric  roots,  and  their  alveoli  are  well  sep- 
arated. In  one,  perhaps  superior,  the  crown  is  expanded  transversely, 
with  convex  cutting  edge. 

In  the  humerus  the  deltoid  hook  is  developed,  but  is  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  plane  of  the  head.  It  originates  from  an  external 
expansion  of  the  head,  which  bears  a  shallow  cotylus  separated  from  the 
head  by  a  low,  curved,  subtransverse  ridge.  The  condyles  of  the  humerus 
do  not  support  any  trochlear  ridges.  An  almost  perfect  femur  of  B, 
radians  is  preserved.  The  third  trochanter  is  not  very  prominent.  The 
little  trochanter  is  little  developed.  The  great  trochanter  is  large  but 
does  not  equal  the  head-  The  latter  is  subglobular,  and  the  ligament- 
ous fossa  extends  to  its  rim.  The  distal  trochlear  surface  is  prominent, 
the  inner  edge  more  so  than  the  outer.  Its  articular  surface  is  broadly 
continuous  with  those  of  the  condyles ;  a  slight  emargination  of  the  out 
lines  only  marking  the  usual  constriction  on  each  side.  In  this  it 
resembles  Cervidce  and  some  Aniilopidm.  The  inner  condyloid  surface 
is  cut  off  by  the  emargination  in  Tojio^on  and  Bos  huhalus  ;  theemargin- 
ations  are  deep,  but  do  not  cut  off  either  in  Uquus^  CamelopardaliSj  and 
three  species  of  Bos;  while  they  are  so  deep  as  to  cut  oft*  both  in  Bhu 
noceroSj  5  species — Hippopotamus^  Bos  brachycerus^  B.  sondaicuSj  and  in 
Catoblepas. 

A  portion  of  the  co-ossified  parietals  shows  that  the  superior  borders 
of  the  temporal  fosssB  were  separated  by  a  flat  plane,  as  in  the  hog  and 
other  ungulates. 

BATHMODON  RADIANS,  CopC. 
Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  loc,  cit, 

Kepresented  by  portions  of  several  individuals,  which  indicate  an 
animal  varying  from  the  size  of  the  ox  to  that  of  the  Javan  rhinoceros. 

The  transverse  diameter  of  all  the  molars  exceeds  their  longitudinal. 
In  the  penultimate,  which  may  serve  as  a  type,  the  superior  or  outer 
l)lane  of  the  inner  crescent  ridge  extends  aloQg  about  .60  of  the  posterior 
of  the  outer  crescent.  In  the  last  molar  this  surface  is  very  wide  on  the 
posterior  and  inner  side  of  the  external  crescent;  it  then  contracts  and 
expands  again  on  the  posterior  side,  its  outer  bounding  crest  reaching 
to  the  external  margin  of  the  crown. 

Besides  these  points,  the  molars  possess  a  strong  cingulum  along  the 
anterior  base  of  the  crown,  which  unites  with  the  surface  near  the  inner 
protul>erance  of  the  latter  in  the  penultimate;  in  the  last  molar  it 
reappears,  forming  a  short  lobe  on  the  posterior  face.  The  enamel 
where  not  worn  is  slightly  rugose. 

A  posterior  premolar  has  a  cingulum  on  the  inner  obtuse  apex.  The 
crest  of  the  inner  crescent,  descending  on  each  side  of  the  apex  of  the 
outer,  forms  a  cingulum-like  ledge  at  its  base  as  far  as  the  angle  formed 
by  the  descent  of  the  apex  of  the  outer  crescent.  The  outline  of  the 
corner  of  this  tooth,  viewed  from  above,  is  narrow  cordate,  with  obtuse 
apex.  The  convexity  of  the  outer  crescent  inward  is  very  strong,  and 
the  base  of  the  crown  is  externally  two-lobed.  Enamel  striate  rugose. 
In  a  more  anterior  premolar  (with  three  roots)  there  is  no  internal  cin- 
gulum, and  the  crest  of  the  inner  crescent  is  not  carried  to  the  external 
basis  of  the  tooth,  and  is  entirely  wanting  on  tbe  yo^t^^xVss^  1^n(^  ^^  "^^^^ 
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tooth.    The  external  crescent  is  more  vertical  and  less  concave.    Out- 
line of  crown  subtriangular. 

The  premaxillary  bone  is  elongate,  flat,  and  with  a  sloping  superior 
face,  which  rises  gently  inward.  The  bases  of  the  incisors  stand 
obliquely  outward.  The  inferior  surface  is  flat,  and  the  basis  of  the 
broken  palatal  spine  is  rather  small.  An  incisor  tooth  has  a  trans- 
versely diamond-shaped  crown,  slightly  twice  concave  on  the  inner 
faces,  strongly  convex  on  the  outer,  with  a  faint  external  cingulum  near 
the  external  angles.    Enamel  obsoletely  striate. 

Me€i8urements. 

No.  1. 

Meten. 

Longitudinal  diameter  last  superior  molar 035 

Transverse  diameter  last  superior  molar 0455 

Longitudinal  diameter  penultimate  molar 032 

Transverse  diameter  penultimate  molar 039 

Longitudinal  diameter  posterior  premolar 024 

Transverse  diameter  posterior  premolar 034 

Longitudinal  diameter  anterior  premolar 0215 

Transverse  diameter  anterior  premolar 0265 

Length  premaxillary  bone 082 

Transverse  width  posterior  suture 028 

Width  premaxillary  at  middle  suture 043 

Length  basis  last  two  inferior  premolars 057 

Transverse  diameter  edge  of  mandible  at  first  premolar 017 

Diameter  condyles  of  femur 104 

Diameter  heads  great  trochanter , 130 

Diameter  head  alone 002 

Diameter  shaft  with  third  trochanter 076 

Supposed  length  femur  (1G.75  inchesj  415 

Transverse  diameter  head  of  tibia 092 

Antero-posterior  diameter  head  of  tibia,  internal 061 

Antero-posterior  diameter  head  of  tibia,  external 045 

Gl^ransverse  width  between  temporal  fossce 066 

(?)  No.  2. 

Longitudinal  diameter  head  of  humerus 138 

Longitudinal  diameter  of  outer  cotylus  and  tuberosity 055 

The  other  remains  of  this  animal  will  be  more  fully  described  and  the 
whole  figured  in  the  final  report.  They  were  discovered  by  Dr.  F.  Y. 
Hayden  in  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Wahsatch  group  near  Evauston,  Utah. 

Bathmodon  semicinotus.  Cope. 

LocciL 

This  species  differs  from  the  last  in  several  particulars  of  dentition. 
The  interior  ridge  (homologous  with  the  inner  crescentic)  bounding  the 
middle  plane  of  the  superior  molars,  is  not  continued  on  the  posterior 
face  of  the  tooth,  but  curving  inward  joins  the  outer  crest  at  its  apex. 
The  outer  crest  terminates  in  a  conic  tubercle  anteriorly  on  the  external 
face ;  the  rudiment  of  the  anterior  crescentic  ridge  appearing  as  a  low 
ddge  from  the  side  of  the  posterior  one^  and  rising  to  a  point  on  the  an- 
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terior  inargiu  of  the  crown.  There  is  no  cingalum  round  the  anterior 
base  of  the  crown.  The  latter  is  as  long  as  wide.  The  inner  crest  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  angle,  and  its  posterior  face  is  not  basin-shaped,  but 
rises  to  the  crest  of  the  inner  crescent.  The  outer  face  of  the  latter  is 
sub-horizontal  with  rising  apex,  and  is  concave  transversely.  Its  ante- 
rior outer  base  is  narrowed,  but  is  less  elevated  than  the  posterior. 

Measurements. 

Meters. 

Length  basis  crown 0225 

Width  basis  crown 022 

Width  exterior  crescent 012 

Depth  exterior  crescent i 02 

This  animal  was  not  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  last;  its  size  was 
about  that  of  the  Tapirus  terrestris.  The  differences  in  dentition,  which 
it  presents  in  the  possession  of  a  rudimental,  anterior  external  crescent 
lobe,  are  so  marked,  as  compared  with  the  last  species,  as  to  induce  me 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  found  on  fuller  acquaintance  to  belong  to 
another  genus.  This  may  be  callejl  Loxolophodon.  Other  remains  be- 
longing to  this  species,  or  relating  to  it  in  size,  are  contained  in  pr. 
Hayden's  collection,  but  cannot  now  be  referred  to  it  with  certainty. 

From  the  Wahsatch  beds  near  Evanston,  Utah. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  these  fossils  from  the  fact  that  they  be- 
long to  the  oldest  of  the  Tertiary  periods  of  North  America.  Their  affin- 
ities can  only  be  exi)lained  in  a  general  way.  They  represent  a  family 
distinguished  from  the  type  of  Titanotherium  and  Palceo»yop8,  Leidy, 
in  the  presence  of  only  one  external  crescent  lobe  of  the  molars,  the 
place  of  the  other  being  taken  by  a  tubercle  or  ridge.  The  general  char- 
acters are  partly  perissodactyl  and  partly  ruminant,  and  not  in  any 
great  degree  suiiline. 


ON  THE  FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES  OF  THE  EARLY  TERTIARY  FOR- 
MATION OF  WYOMING. 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy. 

The  Tertiary  formation  of  the  Green  Kiver  Basin  of  Wyoming  equals, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  in  interest  that  of  the  Mauvaises  terres  of  White 
River,  Dakota,  and  that  of  the  Niobrara  River,  Nebraska.  It  is  evdently 
older  than  these,  and  indeed  belongs  to  another  age  in  succession  with 
them.  The  Green  River  Tertiary  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Eocene 
Tertiary ;  that  of  White  River,  of  the  Miocene ;  and  that  of  the  N  iobrara, 
of  the  Pliocene. 

The  first  fossil  obtained  from  the  Wyoming  Tertiary  formation  was 
a  small  herring,  from  the  Green  River  shales,  described  in  1856  by  the 
writer,  under  the  name  of  Clupea  humilis.  The  first  crocodile  from  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  in  1868. 
The  ifirst  turtle,  discovered  by  Prof.  Hayden  in  the  same  locality, 
and  the  first  mammal,  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  the  same 
year,  were  also  described  by  the  writer.  Since  that  time  to  the  present, 
no  less  than  seventy-one  vertebrated  animals  have  been  indicated,  mainly 
irom  collections  made  during  the  explorations  of  Prof.  Hayden  in 

23  as 
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1869  and  1870 ;  from  by  Dr.  collections  made  Carter  from  1868  to  1871 ; 
and  from  collections  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Corson,  U.  8.  A.,  in  1871; 
and  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  daring  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  seventy-one  vertebrated  animals,  for  the  most  part  clearly 
characterized,  thirty-fonrare  mammals;  one, a  bird;  twenty-five,  reptiles; 
and  eleven,  fishes.  This  assemblage  of  vertebrates  presents  no  giants; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  nearly  all  comparatively  small  forms. 
Among  the  mammals,  the  order  of  pachyderms  presents  species  smaller 
than  any  now  in  existence,  and  as  small  as  any  that  have  been  found  in 
other  formations  elsewhere. 

The  thirty-four  mammals  belong  to  twenty-two  genera,  all  of  which 
are  extinct  except  one,  the  genus  Cants.  The  imperfect  remains  referred 
to  this  may,  on  the  discovery  of  more  complete  material,  be  found  to 
belong  to  another  and  perhaps  an  extinct  genus.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
two  genera  are  peculiar  to  the  Wyoming  Tertiary,  or  have  not  elsewhere 
been  discovered  in  other  formations.  Of  the  five  previously  known 
genera,  Lophiodon  and  Laphiotherium  belong  to  the  early  Tertiary  forma- 
tion of  Europe ;  Ehtherium  belongs  to  the  middle  Tertiary  formation  of 
Dakota  and  of  Europe :  Titanotherium  belongs  equally  to  the  lowest 
43tratum  of  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  the  Mauvaises  terres  of  Dakota ;  and 
Flaiygonus  belongs  to  the  Post-Pliocene  formation  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  genera  of  mammals,  four  belong  to  the  carnivora,  three  to  the 
insectivora,  three  to  the  rodents,  ten  to  the  odd-toed  pachyderms,  and 
two  to  the  even-toed  pachyderms.  Primates,  bats,  solidungulates,  pro- 
boscidians, ruminants,  marsupials,  and  edentates  are  not  represented. 
Seals,  zeuglodonts,  and  cetaceans  we  do  not  look  for  in  fresh-water 
deposits. 

More  than  half  the  species  of  mammals— :nineteen — appear  to  be  peris- 
sodactyles  or  odd-toed  pachyderms,  animals  whose  nearest  living  rela- 
tives are  the  Tapir,  the  Hyrax,  and  the  Ehinoceros. 

Strange  is  it  that  there  is  not  a  single  ruminant  among  all  the 
mammals.  These  animals  appear  not  to  have  formed  members  of  the 
ancient  Tertiary  fauna  of  Wyoming.  Tapir-like  pachyderms,  small 
Hyrax-like  animals,  rodents,  insectivores,  and  carnivores  appear  to  have 
•constituted  the  chief  mammalian  life.  Bnminants,  solipeds,  Mid  pro- 
boscidians appear  to  have  come  at  a  later  period  into  existence,  as 
indicated  by  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  White  Kiver,  Dakota,  and  the 
Niobrara  Kiver,  Nebraska. 

A  single  owl  and  a  stray  feather  tell  us  that  ancient  Wyoming  had 
its  birds,  but  the  paucity  of  material  gives  hardly  a  glimpse  of  the  char- 
-acter  of  the  class. 

Crocodiles  were  numerous  in  the  early  Tertiary  period  of  Wyoming, 
^as  indicated  by  their  many  remains.  Six  species  have  been  named, 
l^o  traces  of  these  animals  have  been  discovered  in  the  middle  and 
later  Tertiary  formations  of  White  River,  Dakota,  and  Niobrara  River, 
Nebraska. 

The  land  and  waters  of  ancient  Wyoming  swarmed  with  turtles.  The 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska  have  yielded  each  but  a  sin- 
:gle  species.  The  Tertiary  deposits  of  Wyoming  present  us  with  abun- 
dant evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  nine  species.  Of  these  one 
"was  a  Testudo  or  Land-Tortoise,  as  big  as  its  modern  representative  of 
the  Gallipagos  Islands.  Two  others  tolonged  to  the  same  genus,  which 
includes  many  of  our  living  terrapenes,  and  one  was  a  soft-shelled  tur- 
tle of  the  still-existing  genus  Tfionyx.  The  other  five  turtles  belong 
to  four  peculiar  genera,  not  noticed  in  other  formations  and  times. 
Several  of  them  are  related  to  our  snappers,  others  to  the  terrapenes. 
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Lizards,  also,  like  the  iguanas  and  monitors,  existed  in  the  old  Wyo- 
ming fauna.  Five  species  of  two  x>ecnliar  genera  have  been  indicated. 
Most  of  them  were  inclosed  in  a  bony  armor  of  beautifully  ornamented 
scales,  reminding  one  of  those  of  the  Armadillo. 

Serpents,  too,  appear  to  have  been  abundant,  most  of  them  of  the 
constricting  kind,  like  the  South  American  boas  of  to-day,  but  compar- 
atively like  most  of  the  other  animals  of  the  old  Wyoming  fauna,  of 
small  size.  Prof.  Marsh  has  collected  remains  of  snakes,  which  he 
refers  to  no  less  than  five  species  of  three  previously  undescribed  genera. 

Some  of  the  shales  of  Green  River  teem  with  well-preserved  fishes, 
sometimes  appearing  as  if  whole  shoals  had  been  suddenly  enshrined 
for  the  contemplation  of  future  ages.  Seven  species  have  been  indicated, 
of  which  two  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  our  Herring.  Another  species 
belongs  to  a  genus  now  existing  in  South  America  and  Borneo.  The 
others  belong  to  two  peculiar  general,  described  by  Prof.  Cope.  Re- 
mains of.  ganoid  fishes  are  likewise  abundant  in  the  Green  River 
Tertiary  basin.  Some  of  these  Prof.  Marsh  has  referred  to  four  species 
of  the  same  genera  as  our  Bony  Gar  and  southern  Mud-fish. 

MAMMALS. 

CARNrVORA. 

Of  carnivorous  mammals,  a  number  of  remains  have  'been  obtained 
from  the  Tertiary  formation  of  Wyoming,  but  generally  in  so  imperfect 
a  condition  that  their  exact  relationship  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Patriofblis. 

Patriofelis  ulta. 

An  animal  to  which  this  name  has  been  assigned  was  inferred  from 
portions  of  a  lower  jaw,  obtained  by  Prof.  Hayden  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Bridger  in  1869.  Tt  was  larger  than  our  living  Panther,  and 
was  apparently  related  with  this  and  the  canine  family.  The  lower  jaw 
contains  five  molar  teeth,  immediately  succeeding  the  large  canine 
without  a  conspicuous  interval,  as  in  some  of  the  weasels  and  civets. 
A  large  premolar  tooth,  probably  of  the  same  anioptal,  was  obtained 
near  the  same  locality  as  the  former  specimens. 

SmoPA, 
Sinopa  rapaw. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  a  smaller  carnivorous  animal,  indicated 
by  a  lower  jaw  fragment  with  two  teeth,  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Bridger  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  and  obligingly  sent  to  the  writer 
the  last  spring.  The  animal  was  about  the  size  of  the  Gray  Fox,  and 
appears  to  have  been  intermediate  in  its  position  to  the  weasels  and 
the  canine  family. 

The  teeth  in  the  specimen  appear  to  be  the  last  premolar  and  the 
succeeding  sectorial  molar.  The  former  is  larger  than  the  latter  and 
exceeds  that  of  the  Gray^  Fox.  The  principle  cusp  exhibits  a  denticle 
on  its  back  border,  but  feebly  developed  in  comparison  with  that  in  a 
similar  position  in  the  animal  just  named.  The  heel  of  the  <srowu  has 
an  acute  edge,  from  which  it  slopes  to  the  basal  ridge. 

The  crown  of  the  sectorial  tooth,  has  the  same  general  form  as  in  the 
corresponding  tooth  of  the  Fox  and  Weasel.  The  fore  part  is  propor- 
tionately less  well  developed  than  in  the  former;  and  the  inneir <»»S8^>»» 
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half  as  large  as  the  outer  one.  The  notch  of  the  sectorial  border  is 
directed  more  forward  than  in  the  Fox;,  and  does  not  terminate  in  a  cleft. 
The  heel  or  back  portion  of  the  crown  occupies  nearly  half  its  breadth 
and  incloses  a  cup-like  concavity  as  in  the  Weasel.  The  breadth  of  the 
crown  of  the  two  teeth  is  nearly  the  same,  being  4  lines ;  the  height  of 
that  of  the  premolar  is  3}  lines ;  of  that  of  the  sectorial  molar,  2f  lines. 

Oanis. 
Cania  inantanus. 

Some  remains  from  Grizzly  Buttes,  Wyoming,  are  described  by  Prof. 
Marsh,  and  referred  by  him  to  a  species  of  wo&  under  the  above  name. 
It  was  larger  than  the  existing  Gray  Wolf. 

VULPAVUS,  Marsh. 

Vulpavua  palustris. 

An  extinct  carnivore,  described  by  Prof.  Marsh,  from  remains  found 
by  Dr.  Carter  near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  The  animal  was  smaller 
than  the  Fox. 

mSEOTIVORA. 

^^  . 

It  was  through  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter's  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a 
small  insectivorous  animal,  in  association  with  an  abundance  of  frag- 
ments of  turtle-shells,  in  1868,  that  our  attention  was  first  especially 
directed  to  the  Tertiary  formation  of  Wyoming,  which  has  since  yielded 
such  an  abundance  of  evidences  of  early  mammalian  life. 

Omomys. 
Omomys  OarteH. 

The  remains,  consisting  of  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw  and  portions 
of  the  cramum,  were  found  by  Dr.  Carter,  imbedded  in.  a  stratum  of 
green,  friable  sandstone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger.  The  jaw  and 
its  contained  teeth  indicate  an  animal  apparently  nearly  related,  if  not 
actually  belonging,  to  the  family  of  the  Hedge-Hog.  The  specimen  is 
fully  described  and  figured  in  ^^  The  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska,"  &c.,  p.  408,  PI.  xxix,  Figs.  13  and  14. 

PALiEACODON. 

Pakeacodon  verus. 

Another  insectivorous  mammal,  though  probably  a  marsupial^  like 
the  Opossum,  is  indicated  by  several  specimens  discovered  the  last  sum- 
mer by  Dr.  Carter,  at  Lodge-Pole  Trail,  Wyoming.  One  of  the  speci- 
mens, a  fragment  of  an  upper  jaw,  contains  a  back-molar  tooth,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Opossum,  but  having  the  outer  lobes  of  its  crown  pro- 
portionately better  developed,  and  the  intermediate  ones  reduced  to  a 
minute  condition.  The  other  specimen,  an  isolated  tooth,  is  a  reduced 
example  of  the  former  tooth.  The  larger  tooth  is  2  lines  fore  and  aft 
and  2^  lines  transversely.  The  animal  was  about  half  the  size  of  the 
.Opossum. 
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Tbiacgdon,  Marsh. 

Triacodon  fallax 

Is  the  name  given  to  another  insectivorons  mammal,  by  Prof.  Marsh, 
from  some  remains  found  at  Grizzly  Bnttes,  Wyoming. 

EODENTIA. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  fossils  already  found,  the  gnawing 
animals  were  abundant  in  the  Bridger  Tertiary  fauna.  !None  of  them, 
thus  far  indicated,  were  remarkable  for  size,  in  comparison  with  those 
now  living. 

Pabamys. 

A  genus  apparently  allied  with  that  to  which  the  Maryland  Marmot 
belongs,  and  indicated  by  three  portions  of  lower  jaws  belonging  to  as 
many  distinct  species.  The  specimens  were  discovered  the  last  summer, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  by  Dr.  Carter,  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  the  writer.  The  animals  were  no  doubt  powerful  gnawers,  as  the 
incisor  teeth  are  observed  to  extend  far  back  in  the  jaw,  not  only  be- 
neath but  also  behind  the  grinders,  as  in  the  Beaver.  The  jaws  are 
comparatively  short  and  deep.  The  ridge  defining  the  muscular  fossa 
on  the  outer  back  part  of  the  jaw  is  strongly  pronounced,  indicating 
powerful  masticatory  muscles.  The  molar  teeth  are  four  in  number, 
and  have  a  distinct  enameled  crown  inserted  by  fangs,  as  in  the  squir- 
rels and  marmots.  The  triturating  surface  of  the  crowns  is  bounded 
by  prominent  angles,  inclosing  a  cup-like  hollow.  The  species  are  as 
follows : 

Paramys  delicatm. 

The  largest  one,  about  one-fourth  less  than  the. Maryland  Marmot. 
Length  of  the  molar  series  of  teeth,  f  of  an  inch.  Diameter  of  the  inci- 
sors, 2^  lines  fore  and  aft  and  1^  lines  transversely. 

Paramys  delicatior. 

The  second-sized  species.  The  molar  series  is  7^  lines  long.  The 
incisors  are  2  lines  fore  and  aft  and  1^  in  transverse  diameter. 

Paramys  delicatissimus. 

The  smallest  species.  Length  of  the  molar  series,  i  inch.  Diameter 
of  the  incisors,  1^  lines  fore  and  aft  and  1  line  transversely. 

Mysops. 

JUysops  minimtts. 

A  smaller  rodent  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  not  much  larger 
than  the  Domestic  Mouse,  is  indicated  by  a  ramus  of  the  lower  law  re- 
taining a  pair  of  molar  teeth.  The  construction  of  the  jaw  and  the 
number  of  grinders  are  the  same  as  in  Paramysj  but  the  teeth  present  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  sculpturing  of  the  crown.  The  penultimate 
molar  in  its  worn  condition  presents  a  pair  of  transverse  ellipses 
of  dentine  united  by  a  median  isthmus  of  the  same  substance  and 
bordered  with  enamel.  The  crown  of  the  last  molar  exhibits  five 
shallow  tubercles,  with  minute  exposed  islets  of  dentine  at  thftVE.^^s;!S£!s^* 
The  length  of  the  entire  molar  series  i^  \  ViuS^. 
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SoiiTRAVUS,  Marsh. 

Sciuravus  nitidua  ;  Sciwravus  undans. 

Two  rodents,  about  the  size  of  the  Brown  Bat,  and  probably  belonging 
to  the  squirrel  family,  named  by  Prof.  Marsh  from  some  remains  found 
at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

OBD-TOED  PAOHTDEBMS. 

Paljbostops. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  mammalian  remains  pertaining  to  the 
Bridger  Tertiary  strata,  judging  from  the  fossils  which  have  been  brought 
to  our  notice,  are  those  of  a  tapir-like  animal  about  the  size  of  the  living 
Tapir  of  South  America.  It  was  first  indicated  by  a  few  imperfect  but 
characteristic  specimens  discovered  during  Prof.  Hayden's  expedi- 
tion of  1870.  Since  then  it  has  been  more  fully  exemplified  by  numerous 
specimens,  many  of  them  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Most  of  these 
were  collected  during  the  last  summer  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Henry's  Fork 
of  Green  Eiver,  Lodge-Pole  Trail,  and  other  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter  and  Dr.  Joseph  K. 
Corson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  by  these  gentlemen  were  partly  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Fatural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  part 
obligingly  presented  to  the  wiiter  or  submitted  to  his  examination. 
ProL  Marsh  has  also  informed  us  that  his  party  had  collected  many 
remains  of  the  same  animal  in  the  same  locality. 

The  specimens  clearly  establish  Palceosyaps  as  an  uneven-toed  pachy- 
derm, with  the  skeleton  constructed  nearly  as  in  the  Tapir. 

The  thigh-bone  possesses  a  third  trochanter,  as  characteristic  of  the 
odd- toed  pachyderms,  including  the  Tapir,  the  Khinoceros,  and  the  Horse. 
The  hind  feet  nearly  repeat  the  construction  of  those  of  the  Tapir. 

The  skull,  vdth  its  large  temporal  fossae,  high  and  thick  saggital  crest, 
concave  occiput,  broad,  convex  face,  resembled  that  of  the  related 
Palceotherium  of  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Europe.  The  teeth  also  agree  in 
number  and  nearly  in  constitution  with  those  of  that  animal.  The  num- 
ber of  teeth  altogether  appear  to  have  been  44,  consisting  of  3  incisors, 
1  canine,  4  premolars,  and  3  molars  to  the  series  on  each  side,  above  and 
below.  The  teeth  in  each  jaw  form  a  nearly  unbroken  arch,  intervals 
existing  only  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  passing  of  the  points  of  the 
large  and  bear-like  canines. 

The  true  molars  above  and  below  have  a  yesemblance  to  those  of 
PaUeotheriwrn.  In  the  crowns  of  the  upper  true  molars  the  inner  constitu- 
ent lobes  are  more  completely  isolated  from  the  outer  ones  than  in  that 
genus,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  transverse  valleys  are  proportionately  of 
less  depth.  The  last  upper  molar  of  Palwosyops  bas  but  a  single  lobe 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  crown. 

In  Palceotherium  the  large  premolars  have  the  same  form  as  the  true 
molars,  but  are  quite  different  in  this  respect  in  Pal^eosyaps.  In  the 
former  the  crown  of  the  upper  premolars,  except  the  first,  is  composed 
of  four  lobes,  as  in  the  succeeding  molars.  In  PalcDosyops  the  first  pre- 
molar has  a  conical  crown,  the  second  has  a  bilobed  crown,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  have  trilobed  crowns. 

,  The  canines  of  Palwosyopa  are  proportionately  as  large  and  of  the 
same  form  as  in  the  Bears.  These  teeth  render  it  probable  that  PaUe- 
oayops  varied  its  vegetable  diet  with  the  flesh  of  animals.  In  two  speci- 
mens of  upper  jaws,  containing  complete  series  of  molar  teeth,  the  sec- 
ond premolar  teeth  differ  so  much,  that  had  they  been  found  as  isolated 
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specimens,  I  think  it  probable  that  most  naturalists  woald  have  been 
misled,  and  perhaps  referred  them  to  different  genera.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  they  may  not  indicate  different  species,  all  the 
other  teeth  are  so  nearly  alike,  in  form  and  size,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
view  them  as  the  same. 

Different  isolated  specimens  of  teeth  exhibit  some  range  of  variation 
in  size  of  individuals  of  PalceosyopSy  a  yariation  which  might  lead  one  to 
view  the  specimens  as  representing  several  species. 

Nearly  all  the  remains  of  FdUzosyops  submitted  to  my  examination  I 
have  referred  to  a  single  species,  with  the  following  name: 

*  Palasosyaps  paltidosus. 

The  size  of.  the  species  was  about  that  of  the  living  Tapir  of  South 
America.  The  length  of  the  upper  series  of  molar  teeth  is  5|  inches ; 
of  the  three  true  molars,  3J  inches.  The  length  of  the  lower  series  of 
molar  teeth,  in  a  specimen  belonging  to  a  different  individual  from  that 
from  which  the  former  measurements  were  taken,  is  6J  inches;  the  true 
molar  series  is  3^  inches. 

Prof.  Marsh  has  described  a  tooth  which  he  refers  to  a  smaller 
species,  with  the  name  of  P.  minor.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  speci- 
men really  pertained  to  a  smaller  individual  of  the  same. 

Palwo&yops  major. 

A  large  species  of  PalceosyopSy  about  the  size  of  the  Indian  Ehinoceros, 
is  inferred  to  have  existed,  from  a  few  imperl'ect  fragments  obtained,  in 
the  \icinity  of  Fort  Bridger.  They  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Carter  the 
last  summer,  and  were  presented  by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  .  In  Palwosyops  pdltidosus  the  lower  three  baok  molars  occupy 
a  space  of  3J  inches ;  in  the  larger  species,  P.  major,  the  same  teeth  oc- 
cupy a  space  of  4 J  inches. 

Trogosus. 

Among  the  fossils,  from  the  Bridger  Tertiary  formation,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  writer  there  is  the  lower  jaw  of  a  remailcable  animal,  which 
would  appear  to  be  an  odd-toed  pachyderm  allied  with  the  Tapir,  but 
associating  characters  which  approach  it  to  the  gnawing  animals.  The 
specimen  was  discovered  last  spring,  in  association  with  remains  of 
Palwosyops  and  those  of  a  curious  extinct  turtle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Bridger,  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  and  was  obligingly  presented  to  me 
by  him.  The  jaw  belonged  to  an  aged  animal,  so  that  tb(».  usual  distinct- 
ive characters  of  the  molar  teeth  are  for  the  most  part  obliterated  as 
the  result  of  attrition  in  mastication.  The  construction  of  the  jaw,  but 
especially  the  cutting-teeth,  are  quite  sufBcient  to  distinguish  the  animal 
from  all  its  associates  as  well  as  from  any  other  previously  described. 
The  number  of  molar  teeth  to  the  series  is  six  if  not  seven,  the  imper- 
fection at  the  fore  part  of  the  specimen  not  permitting  of  a  more  positive 
determination.  The  molar  series  was  not  widely  separated  from  the 
front  teeth  as  in  the  Ehinoceros,  Mastodon,  and  the  whole  order  of  gnaw- 
ers, but  closely  approached  the  position  of  the  incisors,  apparently  so 
as  to  leave  no  space  to  be  occupied  with  a  canine  tooth,  unless  it  was  a 
very  small  one.  The  true  molars  in  their  worn  condition  look  as  if  they 
were  nearly  identical  in  form  with  those  of  Palceosyops. 

The  fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Trogosus^  or  the  Gnawing  Hog,  as  1 
have  named  the  animal,  is  occupied  with  a  pair  of  large  incisors,  some- 
what peculiar,  but  so  nearly  resembling  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  rodetLts. 
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that  had  thoy  been  foand  isolated  I  should  have  been  misled  and  con- 
sidered tUein  as  such.  These  teeth  curve  from  the  jaw  parallel  with 
each  other  as  in  the  gnawers,  but  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  interval  sufficiently  large  to  be  occupied  by  a  pair  of  small  teeth. 
The  large  incisors  do  not  extend  so  far  back  in  their  sockets  as  in  the 
rodents,  and  in  this  respect  present  a  condition  more  like  that  in  the 
Hog  and  Peccary. 

The  constitution  of  the  large  incisors  of  Trogosus  resembles  that  in 
the  gnawers,  and  as  in  these  they  apparently  were  provided  with  per- , 
manent  dental  pulps,  so  that  they  continued  their  growth  and  protrH- ' 
sion  as  they  were  worn  away  at  the  gnawing  extremity.  The  fore  part 
of  these  teeth  is  more  convex  than  in  rodents,  and  the  enamel  extends 
to  a  greater  depth  at  the  sides.  They  were  also  worn  away  in  a  some- 
what dififereut  manner.  In  rodents  the  opposing  incisors  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw  are  worn  off  in  a  sloping  manner  from  the  enamel  cutting- 
edge  backward  toward  the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  In  Trogosm  the  worn 
slope  of  the  lower  incisors  is  not  only  directed  backward  and  downward 
but  also  outward.  This  would  indicate  a  divergence  of  the  upper 
incisors,  which  no  doubt  hold  a  position,  when  the  jaws  are  closed, 
exterior  to  that  of  the  lower  incisors. 

Canine  teeth  appear  uot  to  have  existed,  at  least  none  of  any  size  or 
of  importance  as  efficient  organs  in  the  dental  series.  In  this  respect 
Trogo8U8  is  like  the  Mastodon,  the  Elephant,  the  Ehinoceros,  and  the 
Hyrfix. 

Trogo8U8  castoridens.  ' 

The  species  named  ftt)m  its  incisors,  recalling  to  mind  the  powerful 
cutting  teeth  of  the  Beaver,  was  a  much  larger  and  proportionately  more 
robust  animal  than  this.  It  was  about  the  size  of  the  White-lipped 
Peccary  of  Brazil.  Extent  of  the  series  of  six  lower  molars  nearly  4 
inches.  Extent  of  the  series  of  true  molars,  2J  inches.  Depth  of  large 
incisors,  fore  and  aft,  10  lines ;  breadth,  half  an  inch. 

Trogo8U8  vetulus. 

A  second  and  smaller  species  is  indicated  by  a  portion  of  an  incisor 
tooth,  likewise  discovered  by  Dr.  Carter  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger. 
The  specimen,  though  a  mere  fragment,  is  quite  characteristic,  as  it 
preserves  the  peculiar  form  and  also  the  mode  of  wearing  of  the  cutting 
extremity.  The.  species  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  former  one. 
The  diameter  of  the  incisor  from  before  backward  is  7  lines ;  transversely, 
4  lines. 

HyrachyuS. 

Among  the  most  abundant  mammalian  remains  of  the  Bridger  Ter- 
tiary formation  are  those  of  a  genus  of  odd-toed  pachyderms,  allied  to 
the  living  Tapir,  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  given.  The  genus 
was  first  indicated  by  some  imperfect  remains  obtained  on  Smith's  Fork 
and  Black's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver,  Wyoming,  during  Prof.  Hayden's 
exploration  of  1870.  The  specimens  are  noticed  in  Prof.  Hayden's 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming, 
&c.,  1871,  p.  359.  Since  then^  during  the  last  summer.  Dr.  J.  Van  A. 
Carter  discovered  a  number  of  more  perfect  specimens,  characteristic  of 
the  genus,  on  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver  and  at  Bridger  Butte,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Corson,  U.  S.  A., 
has  also  collected  additional  material  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

From  the  many  specimens,  consisting  of  portions  of  jaws  with  most 
of  the  teeth,  together  with  other  portions  of  the  skeleton,  which  have 
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been  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  gentlemen  just  named,  we 
have  been  enabled  more  clearly  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  genus. 

Hyrachyus  approaches  nearly  the  extinct  genus  Lophiodorij  first  de- 
scribed by  Cttvier  from  remains  found  in  the  earlier  Tertiary  formations 
of  France  and  Germany.  Lophiodon  was  closely  related  with  the  exist- 
ing Tapir.  It  possessed  six  molar  teeth,  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  on  each  side.  The  Tapir  has  an  additional  tooth  to  the  upper  molar 
series.  Hyrackyus  has  seven  teeth  to  the  molar  series  above  and  below, 
or  seven  above  and  six  below,  as  in  the  Tapir. 

In  Lophiodon  the  last  lower  molar  has  a  trilobed  crown;  in  Hyror 
chyus^  as  in  the  Tapir,  it  has  a  bilobed  crown.  In  the  upper  premolars 
of  the  Tapir,  except  the  first  one,  the  crown  presents  a  distinct  pair  of 
inner  lobes,  connected  by  transverse  ridges  with  the  outer  pair,  as  in 
the  succeeding  true  molars. 

In  Lophiodon  the  upper  premolars,  except  the  first,  have  a  single  lobe 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  crown,  associated  by  a  single  ridge  with  the 
anterior  of  the  outer  pair  of  lobes. 

In  Hyrachyus  the  two  back  upper  premolars,  corresponding  with  those 
of  Lophiodon^  have  a  single  lobe  to  the  inner  part  of  the  crown,  asso- 
ciated by  a  pair  of  ridges  with  both  of  the  outer  lobesi 

The  canine  teeth  and  the  incisors  of  Hyrachyus  hold  the  same  relative 
position  as  and  resemble  those  of  the  Tapir. 

Hyrachyus  axjrarius. 

The  species  thus  named  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
South  American  Tapir.  The  molar  series  above  ia^nd  below  contains 
seven  teeth.  A  series  of  upper  molars  measures  3f  inches.  A  lower 
jaw  from  another  individual,  from  the  back  of  the  last  molar  to  the 
chin,  measures  5^  inches.  The  molar  series  of  the  same  specimen 
measures  3^  inches.  Some  remains  from  the  same  formation  and  local- 
ity, described  by  Prof.  Marsh  and  referred  by  him  to  Lophiodon  Baird- 
ianusj  probably  belong  to  the  same  species. 

A  species  originally  inferred  to  exist  from  a  jaw  specimen  of  a  young 
animal,  and  indicated  in  Prof.  Hayden's  preliminary  report  above 
mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Hyrachyus  agrestis^  I  now  suspect  to  be- 
long to  the  same  species  as  the  foregoing. 

Hyrachyus  modestus. 

To  a  second  species  I  now  refer  an  upper  molar  tooth,  obtained  by 
Prof.  Hayden  near  Fort  Bridger,  and  mentioned  in  his  last  report  under 
the  name  of  Lophiodon  modestus. 

Hyrachyus  eximius. 

A  larger  species  is  inferred  to  have  existed,  from  a  small  fragment  of 
a  lower  jaw  of  a  mature  animal  discovered  by  Dr.  Carter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Bridger.  The  specimen  contains  the  last  premolar  and  the 
succeeding  true  molar.  The  former  tooth  is  7J  lines  fore  and  aft ;  the 
latter  8^  lines.  The  depth  of  the  jaw  fragment  is  IJ  inches.  The 
species  was  intermediate  in  size  to  Hyrachyus  agrarius  and  the  South 
American  Tapir. 

Hyrachyus  nanus. 

A  smaller  species  than  any  of  the  preceding  is  indicated  by  two 
portions  of  lower  jaws,  one  of  which  was  obtaiaod  b^  Wt.  ^%sXKt  '5>^* 
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Lodge-Pole  Trail,  the  other  by  Dr.  Corson  at  Grizzly  Buttes.  The 
specimens  belonged  to  mature  animals,  and  both  exhibit  the  molar 
series  with  six  teeth  as  in  Lophiodon  and  the  Tapir.  The  last  lower 
molar  has  a  bilobed  crown  as  in  the  latter  animal. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  premolars  from  four  to  three  is  proba- 
bly the  least  important  of  the  characters  distinguishing  the  genera 
L^hiodon,  Tapiru8j  and  Hyraohyus. 

Prof.  Marsh  has  described  the  portion  of  an  upper  jaw  containing 
seven  teeth,  which  he  refers  to  a  species  under  the  name  of  Lophiodon 
nanus.  The  specimen  "was  found  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  and  probably 
belongs  to  the  species  of  Hyrachyu8  just  described. 

• 

Lophiodon. 

Ifophiodan  affinis.    Lophiodon  pumilus. 

Some  remains,  from  the  Tertiary  of  Wyoming,  described  by  Prof. 
Marsh  and  attributed  by  him  to  two  species  of  JLophiodon  under  the  above 
names,  may,  in  the  discovery  of  more  complete  material,  prove  to  belong 
to  the  former  genus. 

Hyopsodus. 

Among  the  pachyderms  of  the  age  of  the  Bridger  Tertiary  formation, 
there  were  several  remarkable  for  their  small  size,  none  now  being  in 
existence  so  diminutive,  nor,  indeed,  at  any  age,  i-j  there  any  evidence 
of  smaller  ones.  Most  of  the  fossil  remains  of  these  animals  which  have 
been  submitted  to  my  examination  consist  of  portions  of  lower  jaws 
with  teeth.  Portions  of  lower  jaws  in  many  formations  appear  to  be 
among  the  most  frequent  ef  vertebrate  fossils.  This  is  due  to  the  com- 
paratively firm  constitution  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  becomes  detached  in  the  decomposition  of  an  animal  lying  on 
a  muddy  bottom  of  some  body  of  water.  Once  detached,  it  readily 
becomes  imbedded  in  the  mud  and  enshrined  in  the  future  rock.  The 
more  bulky  head,  remaining  still  longer  exposed,  is  liable  to  be  broken 
up  and  its  fragments  scattered. 

Prof.  Hayden,  Dr.  Carter,  and  Dr.  Corson  have  collected  many  frag- 
ments of  lower  jaws  with  teeth,  of  a  small  pachyderm,  at  Black's  Fork, 
Grizzly  Buttes,  Lodge-Pole  Trail,  and  other  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  which  I  have  referred  to  a  genus  with  the  name 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

The  lower-jaw  si^ecimens  exhibit  a  continuous  arch  of  teeth,  comp>osed 
on  each  side  of  seven  molars,  a  canine,  and,  apparently',  three  incisors. 
None  of  the  latter  are  retained  in  any  of  the  specimens;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  canine,  which  is  a  comparatively  small  or  feebly 
developed  tooth.  The  first  premolar  is  inserted  by  a  single  fang,  which 
is,  however,  broad  and  apparently  constituted  of  a  connate  pair.  The 
other  pre  molars,  and  the  succeeding  molars,  have  each  a  pair  of  fangs. 

As  characteristic  of  the  genus,  and  distiuguishing  it  from  other  small 
pachyderms  with  which  it  was  associated,  we  may  describe  especially 
the  first  and  second  true  molars  of  the  lower  jaw.  These  have  an  ob- 
long crown  of  nearly  uniform  width,  composed  of  an  outer  pair  of  demi- 
conoidal  lobes,  of  which  the  posterior  is  the  larger,  and  an  inner  pair  of 
conical  lobes,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  larger.  The  summits  of  the 
outer  lobes  are  crescentoid ;  those  of  the  inner  ones  simply  pointed.  The 
contiguous  horns  of  the  inner  crescentoid  summits  join  the  antero- 
internal  lobe.    The  anterior  horn  of  the  anterior  crescentoid  summit 
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curves  inwardly  to  the  base  of  the  antero-internal  lobe.  The  posterior 
horu  of  the  posterior  crescentoid  summit  ends  in  a  tubercle  at  the  back 
of  the  crown,  opposite  the  interval  of  the  hinder  pair  of  lobes. 

Hyapsodus  paulm. 

The  species  was  about  the  size  of  a  Eabbit.  Distance  from  the  back 
of  the  last  lower  molar  tooth  to  the  chin  is  about  13  lines.  Space  occu- 
pied by  the  molar  series,  11  lines ^  by  the  true  molar  series,  5f  lines: 
and  in  another  specimen,  6  lines.  Depth  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  3J  to  4 
lines. 

A  lower-jaw  fragment,  containing  the  last  pair  of  molar  teeth  unworn, 
which  I  supposed  to  belong  to  another  small  pachyderm,  to  which  I  gave 
the  name  of  Micresus  cuspidatusy  1  now  suspect  to  belong  to  the  same 
animal  as  the  former.  The  specimen  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Hayden 
at  Black's  Fork,  of  Green  Eiver,  Wyoming.  The  jaw  is  much  more 
slender  than  in  the  more  characteristic  specimens  referred  toHyopsodm 
paulus.  Below  the  second  true  molar  it  is  only  3  lines  in  depth,  whereas 
in  the  latter  specimens  in  the  same  position  it  is  4  lines.  Perhaps  the 
fragment  may  indicate  another  species. 

MiCROSYOPS. 

Microsyops  gracilis. 

Another  diminutive  pachyderm,  about  the  size  of  that  just  described, 
is  indicated  by  several  lower-jaw  l^agments,  discovered  last  summer  by 
Dr.  Carter,  at  Grizzly  Buttes  and  Lodge-Pole  Trail.  The  specimens  were 
accompanied  with  others,  consisting  of  upper-jaw  fragments  with  teeth, 
probably  of  the  same  animal,  though  it  is  not  improbable  they  may  per- 
tain to  Hyopsodvs  paulus, 

Microsyops  gracilis  possessed  larger  canines,  and  one  molar  less  to  the 
series  of  the  lower  jaw  than  the  last-named  animal.  Of  incisor  teeth  or 
their  sockets,  no  remains  are  preserved  in  the  specimens. 

The  molar  series  is  scarcely  10  lines  in  length,  and  the  true  molars  oc- 
cupy a  half  an  inch  of  the  space.  The  crowns  of  the  latter  teeth,  except 
the  last  one,  which  has  an  additional  lobe,  are  composed  of  four  lobes,  as 
in  HyopsodUs  gracilis. 

The  fore  part  of  the  crown  of  the  first  and  second  true  molars  is  de- 
cidedly narrower  than  the  back  part.  The  inner  lobes  are  proportion- 
ately smaller,  compared  with  the  outer  ones,  than  in  Ryopsodus.  Of  the 
diverging  arms  of  the  summit  of  the  antero-external  lobe,  the  front  one 
terminates  in  a  tubercle  in  advance  of  the  antero-internal  lobe,  and  the 
back  one  joins  the  latter.  Of  the  diverging  arms  of  the  postero-external 
lobe,  the  front  one  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  lobe  in  advance,  and  the 
back  one  terminates  in  a  tubercle  behind  the  interval  of  the  posterior 
pair  of  lobes  of  the  crown.  The  depth  of  the  jaw  at  the  middle  true 
molar  is  4^  lines. 

Prof.  Marsh  has  described  some  remains  from  Grizzly  Buttes,  which 
he  refers  to  a  species  with  the  name  of  Hyopsodus  gracilis.  These  I  sus- 
pect belong  to  the  same  animal. 

The  upper  jaw  spiecimens  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
are  of  a  size  to  accord  with  those  referred  to  Microsyops  gracilis.  Six- 
upper  molars  occupy  a  space  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  true  mo- 
lars occupy  a  space  of  5  lines  in  one  specimen  and  5^  lines  in  another. 

The  crowns  of  the  upper  truennolars  remind  one  of  those  of  the  ex- 
tinct equine  genus  Anchitherium.    The  last  premolar  resembles  that  of 
a  Deer,-  having  a  two-lobed  crown.    It  and  the  premolar  in  advance  are 
inserted  with  three  fangs.    The  first  premolar  of  the  a^^Qc>\mfi^^^*^s^^2s^- 
serted  by  a  pair  of  fangs. 
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NOTHAEOTUS. 

Notharetm  tenebrosus. 

This  animal  was  inferred  from  a  sx>ecimen  consisting  of  a  nearly  com- 
plete ramus  of  a  lower  jaw  with  most  of  the  teeth.  The  fossil  wa« 
round  imbedded  in  a  grayish  sandstone,  at  Black's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver, 
during  Prof.  Hayden's  exploration  of  1870.  In  his  "  Preliminary  Re- 
port of  last  year  I  have  placed  it  with  the  carnivora,  but  am  now 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  is  its  true  position.  Notwithstanding 
the  carnivorous  aspect  of  the  canine  tooth,  I  suspect  the  animal  to  have 
been  a  pachyderm ;  probably  one  of  carnivorous  habit. 

The  teeth,  consisting  of  incisors,  a  canine,  and  seven  molars,  form 
together  a  nearly  unbroken  row.  The  canine  has  the  ordinary  form  and 
proportions  of  that  of  moat  carnivorous  animals. 

In  the  original  specimen  the  true  molar  teeth  are  much  worn,  so  that 
the  characteristic  marks  are  obliterated.  In  several  fragments  of  jaws, 
apparently  of  the  same  animal,  obtained  by  Dr.  Carter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Bridger,  the  molars  are  less  worn,  and  therefore  exhibit 
some  of  the  anatomical  characters.  In  these  specimens  the  first  and 
second  true  molars  have  oblong  crowns,  constructed  nearly  as  in  Myop- 
sodus.  As  in  this,  the  contiguous  horns  of  the  summits  of  the  outer 
lobes  of  the  crown  join  the  antero-interual  lobe.  In  advance  of  the 
latter  are  two  small  tubercles,  the  outer  of  which  forms  the  termination 
of  the  anterior  arm  of  the  summit  of  the  antero-external  lobe.  The 
characters  of  these  teeth  appear  to  agree  with  those  assigned  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  to  a  genus  of  pachyderms,  which  he  has  named  Limnothe- 
Hum. 

The  length  of  the  dental  series  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Notharctus  tenebrosus 
is  19J  lines.  The  true  molars  occupy  a  space  of  9  lines.  The  animal 
was  about  a  third  less  in  size  than  the  Raccoon,  with  which  I  at  first 
supposed  it  to  be  related. 

Ifotliarctus  robustior. 

A  small  fragment  of  a  lower  jaw,  containing  the  perfect  second  true 
molar,  with  portions  of  the  others,  would  appear  to  indicate  a  larger 
species  of  Notharetm,  The  specimen  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Hayden's 
party,  on  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River.  The  entire  tooth  has  the 
same  characters  as  the  corresponding  one  of  J^.  tenebrosus.  It  measures 
3J  lines  fore  and  aft  and  2^  lines  transversely.  In  N.  tenebrosus  the 
corresponding  tooth  measures  in  the  same  directions  2J  by  2  lines. 

LiMNOTHERIUM,  Morsli. 

LimnotJierium  tyranmis.    Limnotherium  elegans. 

Two  pachyderms  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  of  smaller  species,  named 
by  Prof.  Marsh  from  remains  found  in  the  Tertiary  formation  of 
Wyoming. 

LOPHIOTHERIUM. 

Lophiotherium  sylvaticum. 

Of  this  animal  no  additional  remains  have  come  under  my  notice 
since  the  description  of  the  jaw  fragment,  discovered  by  Prof.  Hayden, 
on  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River,  in  1869.  The  animal  was  about  a 
third  less  in  size  than  the  smaller  living  Peccary.  The  true  molar  series 
of  the  lower  jaw  occupies  a  space  of  12J  lines. 
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Laphiotherium  Ballardu 

A  second  and  smaller  species,  named  by  Prof.  Marsh,  fyom  a  jaw 
fragment  with  teeth,  fonnd  at  Grizzly  Battes,  Wyoming.  The  last 
lower  molar  tooth  measures  scarcely  4^  lines  fore  and  aft,  whereas  in  the 
former  species  it  measures  5^  lines. 

TiTANOTHERIUM.  (I) 

Titanotherium  (!)  anceps. 

Some  remains  of  the  largest  mammal  of  the  Bridger  Tertiary  forma- 
tion have  been  referred  witii  doubt  by  Prof.  Marsh  to  the  genus 
Titanotherium.  The  animal  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Titano- 
tlwrium  Frouti,  of  the  Mauvaises  terres  of  White  Eiver,  Dakota.  Per- 
haps the  remains  I  have  referred  to  Palceosyaps  majar  may  belong  to  the 
same. 

EVEN-TOED  PACHYDEEMS. 

Elotherium. 

Ehtlierium  lentis. 

A  species  of  suilline  pachyderms,  indicated  by  Prof.  Marsh  and 
founded  on  a  jaw  fragment  containing  a  last  molar  tooth,  from  Henry^s 
Fork  of  Green  Eiver,  Wyoming,  l^e  species  was  about  half  that  of 
Elotherium  Mortoni  of  the  Mauvaises  terres  of  White  Eiver,  Dakota. 

Platygonus. 
Platygonus  ZieglerL 

Another  suilline  pachyderm,  indicated  by  Prof.  Marsh,  he  refers 
to  the  Peccary-like  genus  above  named.  It  is  founded  on  specimens 
obtained  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Wyoming.  The  species  was  as  large  as  the 
Domestic  Hog. 

BIRDS. 

Of  remains  of  birds  I  have  det^<5t-ed  no  trace  of  bones,  among  the  col- 
lections of  fossils,  from  the  Tertiary  formation  of  Wyoming,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  my  inspection. 

Prof.  Hayden  exhibited  to  the  writer  an  interestiug  specimen,  con- 
sisting of  the  impression  of  the  distal  extremity  of  a  feather  in  a 
fmgment  of  shale,  which  was  discovered  among  the  Green  Eiver  shales, 
so  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  well-preserved  fishes  they  con- 
tain. 

Bubo. 

Bubo  leptosteus. 

Prof.  Marsh,  who  has  taken  especial  pains  to  seek  for  these  rarest 
of  fossils,  the  remains  of  birds,  reports  the  discovery  of  some  bones  in 
the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Gr^n  Eiver  Basin.  One  of  these,  from  Grizzly 
Buttes,  he  refers  to  an  owl  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  6rea^Horned 
Owl.    The  species  is  named  as  above. 
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EEPTILES. 

CROCODILIA. 

Obooodilxjs. 

When  an  isolated  vertebra  of  a  crocodile,  from  the  Tertiary  formation 
of  Wyoming,  was  submitted  to  my  inspection  in  1868,  it  did  not  lead 
me  to  anticipate  the  many  crocodilian  remains  which  have  since  been 
discovered  in  the  same  Territory.  No  trace  of  crocodiles  had  previously 
been  detected  in  the  extensive  Tertiary  deposits  of  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska, wMch  have  yielded  such  a  multitude  of  remains  of  mammals  and 
turtles. 

Crooodilus  aptus. 

A  species  named  from  a  single  vertebra,  found  by  Gol.  John  A. 
Knight,  U.  S.  A.,  near  South  Bitter  Creek,  Wyoming.  The  animal  was 
about  the  size  of  the  Mississippi  Alligator. 

Crooodilus  ElliotH, 

A  species  assumed  to  be  different  from  the  former,  and  chiefly  indi- 
cated by  the  greater  part  of  a  skull,  broken  into  fragments,  found  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  Green  Eiver,  Wyoming,  during  Prof.  Hay- 
den^s  exploration  of  1870.  The  skull  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  has  nearly  the  shape  of  that  of  the  existing  Crocodile  of  the  Nile. 

Many  additional  remains  of  crocodiles  obtained  by  Brs.  Carter  and 
Corson,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  have  been  sent  to 
me.  Among  these  there  is  a  nearly  complete  lower  jaw,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Corson,  imbedded  in  a  green  sandstone.  I  am  uncertain 
whether  it  pertained  to  the  species  just  indicated. 

Prof.  Marsh  has  collected  a  number  of  remains  at  Grizzly  Buttes 
and  other  localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Bridger,  which  he  at- 
tributes to  four  species  distinct  from  those  above  named.  They  are 
noticed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  1871,  under 
the  names  which  follow : 

Crooodilus  ziphodon. 

A  comparatively  small  animal  in  its  family,  and  judging  from  the 
characters  of  the  teeth  not  a  true  crocodile. 

Crooodilus  liodon. 

Crooodilus  affinis.    Crooodilus  Cfrinnellu 

CHELONIA. 

Testudo. 

Testudo  Corsonu 

Dr.  Joseph  K.  Corson,  U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Fort  Bridger,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  professional  duties,  directs  his  attention  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  One  of  the  results 
of  his  explorations  is  the  discovery  of  many  interesting  fossils  of  the 
Bridger  Tertiary  formation,  specimens  of  which  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  mention.  Among  the  fossils  /ound  by  him  last  summer, 
and  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  fore  part  of  a  plastron  of  a  huge  land-turtle,  equal  to  the  largest 
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now  in  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  great  land-tortoise  ot  the  Gallipagos 
Islands.    The  species  was  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 

Emys. 
JEhnys  tvpomingensis. 

The  most  abundant  remains  of  turtles  of  the  Bridger  Tertiary  forma- 
tion which  have  come  nnder  the  notice  of  the  writer  are  those  of  a 
species  of  Umys  to  which  the  above  name  was  originally  given.  Many 
specimens  of  shells,  some  of  them  nearly  perfect,  have  been  submitted 
to  my  examination  by  Br.  Carter,  Dr.  Corson,  and  Prof.  Hayden 
Fragments  of  shells  of  this  species,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Carter  in  1868, 
were  among  the  first  fossils  I  had  seen  from  the  Tertiary  formation  of 
Wyoming. 

The  first  specimens  examined  exhibited  sufficient  variation  to  lead  me 
to  refer  them  to  several  different  species  under  the  additional  names  of 
Umys  StevensonianuSj  U,  Haydeni,  and  JE.  Jeanesi,  Additional  specimens, 
of  different  ages,  from  a  young  one  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  to  those  which  had  reached  maturity  and  are  a  foot  long,  and  are 
three-fourths  of  a  foot  broad,  led  me  to  view  all  as  pertaining  to  a  sin- 
gle species.  Every  specimen  exhibits  some  variation,  so  that  following 
the  original  plan,  they  would  indicate  a  dozen  species. 

The  form  and  constitution  of  the  shell  of  Ihnys  toyomingensiSy  as  well 
as  the  impressions  of  the  horny  scales,  are  the  same  as  in  living  species 
of  terrapenes. 

Umys  Carteri. 

Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  who  has  pursued  the  investigation  of  the  Bridger 
Tertiary  formation  with  untiring  industry  and  zeal,  the  last  summer, 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  largest  known  species  of  terrapenes ;  the  specimen  con- 
sisting of  the  greater  portion  of  the  plastron  or  under  shell,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  carapace  or  upper  shell.  Dr:  Carter  discovered  it  imbed- 
ded in  a  green,  friable  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger.  In  its 
complete  condition  this  turtle  has  measured  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  length.  The  plastron  is  2  feet  long.  The  first  vertebral  plate  is 
clavate  in  ontline,  and  4  inches  in  length.  The  first  vertebral  scute 
is  vase-like  in  its  form,  and  is  5^  inches  in  its  fore  and  aft  diameter. 
The  species  has  been  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 

Baptemys. 

Baptemys  toyamingensU. 

A  peculiar  and  interesting  extinct  genus  of  turtles,  pertaining  to  the 
Bridger  Tertiary  formation  and  named  as  above,  appears  to  be  inter- 
mediate in  character  to  the  living  genera  Dermatemya  and  Staurotypns, 
It  was  one  of  the  earlier  described  animals  from  the  Tertiary  formation 
of  Wyoming,  and  was  first  indicated  by  a  well-preserved  and  nearly 
complete  shell  discovered  -in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger  by  Mr.  O.  0. 
Smith.  A  second  less  complete  specimen  was  obtained  at  Grizzly  Bnttes 
during  Prof.  Hayden^s  exploration  of  1870. 
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Tbc  carapace,  or  upper  shell,  is  oval  in  outline,  and  resembles  in  shape 
and  coDstitution  that  of  Dermatemys,  a  large,  living  fresh- water  turtle  of 
South  America.  The  plastron,  or  lower  shell,  partakes  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  of  Staurotypus. 

Compared  with  ordinary  terrapenes,  the  intervals  between  the  upper 
and  lower  shells  on  each  side  are  proportiftnately  very  large,  more  as  in 
the  condition  of  the  snappers.  , 

The  bridges  connecting  the  plastron  and  carapace  are  intermediate  in 
their  proportions  to  those  in  D&rmatemys  and  Staurotypus^  and  the  same 
may  be  said  in  relation  with  the  common  terrapenes  and  the  snappers. 
They  are  impressed  by  a  row  of  three  large  scales  between  the  position 
of  the  usual  scute  impressions  of  the  plastron  and  those  of  the  border  of 
the  carapace. 

The  fore  extremity  of  the  plastron  is  nearly  like  that  in  Dermatemys^ 
but  is  widely  emarginate  at  the  end,  and  is  obtusely  rounded  at  the  border 
instead  of  being  acute  as  usual  in  terrapenes.  The  hinder  extremity  of 
the  plastron  is  narrower  proportionately  than  in  Dermatemys^  but  wider 
than  in  Staurotypus,  and  it  ends  in  a  rounded  manner. 

The  first  pair  or  gular  scute  impressions  of  the  plastron  as  existing  in 
ordinary  terrapenes  appear  to  be  absent  in  Bapiemys,  or  rather  they  are 
not  distinct  from  the  humeral  scute  impressions. 

The  shell  of  Baptemys  icyomingensis  is  about  1^  feet  in  length  and  1 
foot  in  breadth.  The  plastron  is  rather  less  than  1  foot  in  length :  its 
breadth  to  its  junction  with  the  carapace  9  inches;  and  the  fore  and  aft 
extent  of  its  bridges  4J  inches. 

Baptemys  is  nearly  related  to  the  extinct  genus  Pleurosternon  of  the 
English  Tertiary. 

Baena. 
Baena  arenosa. 

The  extinct  genus  of  turtles,  Baena,  was  originally  indicated  by  a 
nearly  complete  shell,  discovered  during  Prof.  Hay  den's  expedition 
of  1870,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  Another  shell,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Carter  in  the  same  locality,  and  presented  to  the  writer, 
from  some  variation,  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  second  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  two  were  named  Ba^ena  arenosa  and  B,  affinis.  Addi- 
tional specimens  exhibiting  some  variation  of  character  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  these  are  the  same. 

The  specimens  generally  have  been  so  much  crushed  downward  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  convexity  or  promi- 
nence of  the  shell  of  Ba^na  arenosa.  It  would  appear  to  be  rather  com- 
pressed, or  about  as  prominent  as  in  the  ordinary  Snapper.  It  partakes 
of  characters  of  the  latter,  the  terrapenes,  and  the  sea-turtles. 

In  all  the  specimens  the  bones  whi6h  compose  the  shell  are  completely 
co-ossified,  so  that  the  sutural  connections  cannot  be  followed. 

The  upper  shell  is  broadly  oval,  and  is  notched  behind  as  in  the  Snap- 
per. The  under  shell  is  flat  and  more  like  that  of  a  terrapene  in 
appearance  than  that  of  the  Snapper.  The  bridges  connecting  the  two 
shells  are  relatively  as  wide  as  in  the  former  but  are  longer.  The  ends  of 
the  plastron  are  tongue-like  and  feebly  emarginate. 

The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  homy  scales  of  the  carapace 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  terrapenes  and  snappers.  The  scales 
of  the  plastron  consist  of  seven  pairs,  besides  additional  ones  to  the 
bridges,  as  in  the  latter  and  the  sea-turtles. 

The  shell  of  Baena  arenosa  was  a  little  over  a  foot  in  length  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  foot  in  breadth. 
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Baena  undata. 

Last  summer  Dr.  Carter  sent,  as  a  gift  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  greater  part  of  a  shell  of  a  large  turtle 
which  he  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger.  Its  interior  is 
occupied  with  a  greenish-gray  sandstone.  The  specimen  I  suppose  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus  as  those  just  indicated.  It  belonged  to  a 
much  larger  species  than  the  foriiier,  and  in  its  perfect  condition  meas- 
ured about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  and  is  a  foot  and  a  quarter  ia 
breadth. 

The  great  strength  of  the  shell  has  apparently  prevented  its  being 
crushed  by  the  superincumbent  strata  beneath  which  it  was  imbedded. 
The  shell  consequently  appears  much  more  vaulted  than  in  the  preced- 
ing species. 

The  upper  shell  or  carapace  is  sustained  by  strong,  vertical  plates 
extending  from  the  plastron  at  the  bottom  of  the  notches  between  the 
two.  These  plates  project  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  shell  as  to 
appear  like  partitions,  dividing  it  into  three  compartments  communi- 
cating through  the  partitions.  A  similar  arrangement  exists  in  the 
Batagur,  a  curious  genus  of  fresh-water  turtles  living  in  India. 

As  in  the  specimen^  of  Baena  arenosa^  that  of  B.  undata  has  its  con- 
stituent plates  co-ossifled,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obliterate 
the  course  of  all  the  sutures.  The  visible  course  of  these  in  the  plastron: 
enables  us  to  detect  an  unusual  arrangement  of  the  plates.  Between 
the  two  middle  pairs  of  osseous  plates  as  existing  in  most  living  and 
other  known  extiuct  turtles,  there  is  intercalated  au  additional  pair 
of  plates.  These  are  triangular  with  their  apices,  conjoined  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plastron,  and  the  bases  directed  outwardly  and  joining  the 
marginal  plates  of  the  shell  at  the  intermediate  half  of  the  bridge  joiu- 
ing  the  plastron  to  the  upper  shell. 

A  similar  pair  of  intercalated  plates  exists  in  the  genus  Pleurosternany 
an  extinct  turtle  of  the  early  Tertiary  formation  of  England ;  but  in  that 
genus  they  form  parallelograms,  and  thus  accord  more  with  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  including  plates,  as  in  turtles  generally. 

The  bridges  of  the  plastron  exhibit  four  large  scutal  impressions,  as 
in  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  shell  of  Baena  arenosa. 

The  costal  scute  areas  of  the  carapace  are  defined  from  the  marginal 
scute  areas  by  a  remarkable  serpentiform  groove.  The  medial  groove 
of  the  plastron  likewise  presents  this  serpentiform  character.  From 
this  tortuous  course  of  the  grooves  just  mentioned,  the  species  has 
received  its  name. 

Hybemys. 
Hyhemys  arenarius. 

A  small  extinct  turtle  is  indicated  by  some  small  imperfect  frag 
nients,  obtained  during  Prof.  Hayden's  exploration  of  1870,  in  a  Tertiary 
deposit  on  Little  Sandy*  Creek.  The  most  characteristic  specimen  con- 
sists of  an  isolated  marginal  bone,  which  resembles  in  form,  and  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  investing  horny  scales,  a  corresponding 
lateral  plate  of  the  upper  shell  of  an  ordinary  terrapene.  The  fore  and 
back  parts  of  the  plate  exhibit  a  half-circular,  convex  boss,  indicating 
the  carapace  to  have  been  encircled  with  a  row  of  hemispherical  pro- 
tuberances, unlike  anything  noticed  in  i^reviously  described  turtles. 
The  species  was  about  the  size  of  our  common  Speckled  Terrapene,  Emys 
picta. 

24  GS 
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Anosteira. 
Anosteira  ornata.  ' 

An  extinct  genus  of  turtles,  different  from  any  of  the  preceding,  is 
indicated  by  many  fragments  of  shells  of  a  small  species,  obtained  by 
Prof.  Hayden  and  Dr.  Carter  at  Church  Buttes,  Orizzly  Bnttes,  and 
other  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger. 

The  shell  is  moderately  compressed,  broad  and  ovoid ;  in  outline  inter- 
mediate in  form  with  that  of  the  terrapenes  and  the  sea-turtles.  The  fore 
part  of  the  carapace  is  deeply  and  widely  notched ;  the  back  part  is  ex- 
panded and  obtuse.  The  marginal  plates  are  joined  by  a  continuous 
suture  with  the  costal  plates,  as  in  the  terrapenes.  The  surface  of  the 
carapace  is  conspicuously  ornamented  with  closely  crowded  tubercles, 
which  are  round  or  in  the  form  of  short  ridges.  No  impression  of  homy 
scutes  is  visible  on  the  bony  plates,  so  that  in  this  respect,  and  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  surface,  the  carapace  is  like  that  of  the  soft-shell  tur- 
tles or  Trionyces.  The  plastron  is  small  in  its  relation  with  the  upper 
shell,  as  in  the  Snapper  5  and  it  firmly  articulates  with  it  by  bridges 
which  are  proportionately  much  wider  than  in  the  latter.  The  back  end 
is  narrow,  the  fore  end  of  greater  width.  The  nuchal  plate  of  the  cara- 
pace is  even,  but  the  last  vertebral  and  the  pyga-l  plates  are  sharply 
carinate.    The  shell  of  Anosteira  omata  was  about  5  inches  in  length. 

Trionyx. 

Trionyx  guitatus. 

An  extinct  species  of  soft-shelled  turtle  belonged  to  the  Bridger  Ter- 
tiary period.  It  is  indicated  by  many  fragments  of  shells,  which  have 
accompanied  nearly  every  collection  of  fossils  from  Wyoming,  sub- 
mitted to  ray  inspection.  The  best  specimen  is  the  one  from  which  the 
species  was  originally  described,  discovered  at  Church  Buttes  during 
Prof.  Hayden's  exploration  of  1868.  The  osseous  carapace,  or  upper 
shell,  has  measured  about  14  inches  in  length,  and  upward  of  a  foot 
in  breadth. 

Fossil  turtle-eggs. 

Last  summer  Dr.  Carter  sent  me  numerous  elongated,  elliptical  bodies, 
which  he  had  discovered  in  various  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger. 
These,  he  observed,  he  thought  might  be  the  fossil 'eggs  of  some  animal, 
and,  in  fact,  I  suspect  them  to  be  fossil  turtle-eggs.  They  present  two 
sizes,  each  being  quite  uniform.  They  have  the  same  form  as  the  eggs 
of  living  terrapenes,  but  are  smaller  than  those  of  our  smallest  species. 

l/lcertilia. 

Saniva. 

Saniva  ensidens. 

As  members  of  the  Tertiary  fauna  of  Wyoming,  there  were  a  number  of 
lizards  related  to  the  living  Monitors  and  Iguanas.  The  remains  of  one 
of  these  animals,  consisting  of  portions  of  a  skeleton  imbedded  in  an 
ash-colo^^d  rock,  were  discovered  near  Granger,  Wyoming,  during  Prof. 
Haydeu's  exploration  of  1870.  They  indicate  an  animal  as  large  as 
(he  common  Iguana  of  South  America,  or  one  as  large  as  any  now  in 
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existence.  Imbedded  in  the  same  rock,  in  dose  proximity  to  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton,  there  was  detected  an  isolated  tooth,  which  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  same  animal^  The  tooth  is  compressed  conical,  and 
curved,  and  has  its  borders  quite  sharp. 

Since  describing  these  remains,  and  referring  them  to  an  extinct  genus 
and  species  under  the  name  of  Saniva  emidens,  in  breaking  open  some 
portions  of  the  rock  containing  the  remains  of  the  skeleton,  a  fragment 
of  the  upper  jaw  has  been  detected,  evidently  forming  part  of  the  latter. 
The  teeth  contained  in  the  fragment  are  imperfect,  but  are  sufficiently  ^ 
well  preserved  to  indicate  a  shape  different  from  the  isolated  tooth  above 
mentioned.  Their  form  is  more  like  those  of  the  living  Iguana,  but  they 
are  not  serrated.  The  isolated  tooth  is  like  those  of  the  Monitor.  No 
traces  of  scales  were  found  imbedded  in  the  rock  in  association  with  the 
bones. 

Glyptosaueus,  Marsh. 

During  the  last  summer  Dr.  Carter  sent  to  mo  a  number  of  detached 
vertebrae  and  fragments  of  other  bones,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Bridger,  which  resemble  those  of  the  skeleton  of  Saniva  eifsidens.  These 
were  accompanied  with  a  number  of  osseous  scales,  resembling  those  of 
the  living  armadillos.  Similar  scales,  from  the. same  locality,  have  been 
described  by  Professor  Marsh,  and  referred  to  a  lacertiliau  with  the 
above  name.  From  the  difference  in  ornamentation  of  the.  scales  and 
other  characters,  the  remains  he  attributed  to  four  different  species  un- 
der the  following  names : 

Oly^ptosaurus  sylvcstris.    Olyptosaurus  nodosus.    Olyptosaurus  ocellatus. 

Olyptosaurua  aneeps, 

OPHIDIA. 

Among  other  reptilian  remains  obtained  from  the  Tertiary  formation 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  are  those  of  a  number 
of  foakes  described  by  Prof.  Marsh.  Most  of  the  specimens,  he  in- 
forms us,  "belonged  to  constricting  serpents,  closely  related  to  the 
modern  Boas  of  South  America,  although  considerably  smaller  and 
generically  distinct.  A  few  of  the  specimens  indicate  snakes  of  moder- 
ate size,  Avith  apparently  quite  different  affinities.-'  Prof.  Marsh  re- 
fers the  remains  to  no  less  than  five  species  of  there  extinct  and 
peculiar  genera,  which  he  names  as  follows : 

BoAYUS,  Marsh. 
Boavus  occidentalis.   Boavxis  agilis.    Boavus  brevis. 

LiTHOPHis,  Marsh. 
IdtJiophis  Sargenti. 

Ldoophis,  Marsh. 
Idmnophis  crassus. 

FISHES. 

The  Green  River  shales,  in  one  locality  on  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
teem  with  such  a  profusion  of  well-preserved  fishes  that  the  phice  has 
been  named  the  Petrified  Fish  Cut.  The  formation  and  fishes  are 
probably  of  cotemporaneous  age  with  the  formation  and  its  remains  of 
other  vertebrates^  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  was  one  of  these 
fossil  fishes,  obtained  in  this  locality  in  1856  by  Dr.  John  El.  Ev^w%^^ix^^ 
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submitted  to  the  writer  for  examination,  that  has  proved  to  be  the 
foremnner  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  fauna  of  Wyoming,  as 
developed  in  these  pages. 

Clupba. 

Two  species  of  the  genus,  to  which  belong  our  Shad  and  Herring, 
have  becoi  detected  in  the  Green  Biver  shales. 

Olupea  humilis. 

A  small  species,  the  one  above  referred  to  as  being  the  first  fossil 
discovered  in  the  Tertiary  formation  of  Wyoming.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  Green  Kiver  shales,  and  measures  3^  inches  in  length. 

Olupea  pusilla, 

A  species  about  half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  described  by  Pro£ 
Oope. 

OSTEOGLOSSim. 

Osteoglossum  encauatum. 
Three  to  foiu:  feet  in  length.    Described  by  Prof.  Cope. 

AsiNEOPS,  Oope, 

Asineops  squamifrons,    Asineops  viridenais.  « 

Two  species  of  a  peculiar  genus,  described  by  Prof.  Cope. 

Eeismatoptebus,  Cope. 

Erismatopterus  BicJcaeckeri. 

A  cyprinodont  fishy  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  of  a  peculiar  genus, 
desctibed  by  Prof.  Cope. 

Lepidosteus. 

Lepidoateua  glaber.    Lepidoateua  WMineyi. 

Two  species  of  bony-gars,  indicated  by  Prof.  Marsh. 

Amta. 

Amia  Ifewberrianua.    Amia  depreaBtia, 

Two  species  of  mud-fish,  indicated  by  Prof.  Marsh. 
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PRELIMINARY  LIST  OF  THE  FOSSILS  COLLECTED  BY. DR.  HAY- 
DEN'S  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  OF  1871,  IN  UTAH  AND 
WYOMING  TERRITORIES,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  A  FEW 
NEW  SPECIES. 

BT  F.  B.  MEEK. 
SILUBLiN  FOSSILS. 

1.  Haly sites  catenulariay  liijm,y  (sp.);  Box  Elder  Gafion. 

OABBONIFEBOUS  FOSSILS. 

2.  Zaphrentis;  Bridger^s  Butte. 

3.  Zaphrentis  1  Stansburyij  Hall ;  Bed  Bock  Greek,  Twin  Springs, 

Dry  Greek  Valley. 

4.  Lithostrotion  t :  Twin  Springs. 

5.  Syringopora;  head  of  Alder  Gulch,  Virginia  City. 

6.  Syringopora;  half-way  between  Mantua  and  Gache  Valley. 

7.  Bhomhopora;  Twin  Springs. 

8.  Chastetes ;  divide  near  Junction. 

9.  Platycrnites  (Eucladocrinus)  Montanaesis^  Meek. 

Body  subovoid,  a  little-  higher  than  wide,  the  widest  part 
being  above.  Base  basin-shaped,  forming  nearly  one-third  the 
height  of  the  body,  rounded  to  the  column  below.  First  radial 
pieces,  a  little  longer  than  wide,  with  the  widest  part  above, 
oblong-subquadrangular  in  general  outliDC,  but  having  the 
superior  lateral  angles  apparently  a  little  truncated,  and  the 
lower  edge  convex  in  outline,  while  the  upper  margin  has  a 
moderately  deep  sinus,  equaling  about  one-third  its  breadth, 
for  the  reception  of  the  next  radial.  Second  radial  piece  vexjr 
short,  almost  subtrigonal,,with  lateral  angles  a  little  truncated, 
and  bearing  on  its  upper,  sloping  sides  the  first  and  only 
divisions  of  the  rays,  which  do  not  properly  bifurcate  again, 
but  continue  like  free,  simple  arms,  composed  each  of  a  single 
series  of  short,  more  or  less  wedge-iormed  pieces,  every  second 
one  of  which  gives  off  at  its  larger  end  (alternately  on  oppo- 
site sides)  a  true  arm.  Arms  very  numerous,  rounded  on  the 
dorsal  side,  and  composed  each  of  two  ranges  of  alternating 
and  interlocking  small  pieces  that  bear  the  pinnules  (tentacula 
of  some)  on  their  inner  side.  Surface  smooth.  (Vault  un- 
known.) 

This  species  is  very  peculiar  in  having  the  rays,  after  the 
first  division  on  the  second  radials,  simple,  or  without  further 
division,  and  continued  by  a  direct  succession  of  a  single 
series  of  pieces.  These  divisions  of  the  rays,  although  long, 
free,  and  arm-like,  are  not  true  arms,  because  they  each  bear 
on  each  side  a  row  of  .arms  that  are,  as  usual  in  the  genus, 
composed  of  double  rows  of  interlocking  pieces,  and  support 
delicate  pinnules,  or  tentacles,  on  the  inner  side.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  ttie  ambulacral  furrows  of  these  divisions  of  the  rays 
are  covered  above  by  small  pieces  all  the  way  out.  If  so,  the 
species  would  bear  exactly  the  same  relations  to  Platycrinites 
proper,  that  Steganocrinus  bears  to  Actinocrinites.  Consequent- 
ly, I  propose  to  designate  it  as  the  type  of  a  section^  under  tUA 
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name  EucladocrinuSj  in  allasion  to  its  very  numeroas  branches 
or  arms,  of  which  there  must  be  not  less  than  160  to  200  in  the 
entire  series. 

10.  Crinoid  fragments;   Twin  Springs,  Sage  Creek,  Montana;  and 

Bridger  Butte,  near  Fort  Ellis. 

These  fragments  probably  belong  to  sevei:al  species  of  dif- 
ferent genera. 

11.  Poljfpora  ;  Twin  Springs  and  Junction  Divide. 

12.  Fenestella  (allied  to  F.  muUiporcUay   McCoy) ;  Devil's  Slide  and 

head  of  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek,  Montana. 

13.  Fenestella  (two  or  three  species) ;  near  Junction  Divide. 

14.  Ptylopora ;  Devil's  Slide,  Montana. 

15.  Ptylopora ;  Devil's  Slide,  Montana. 

16.  Hemipronites  (either  H,  crassius,  or  H.  crenistria)  /  mountain,  near 

Junction  Divide,  head  Medicine  Bow  Creek,  and  Bear  River 
Mountains,  opposite  Randolph. 

17.  Chonetes;  Twin  Springs.    . 

18.  ProdtLcttis  punctatus^'j  head  of  Alder  Gulch,  Virginia  City,  Motana. 

19.  Productus  ;  head  of  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek. 

20.  Productus  ^fragments  of  a  very  finely  striated  species);  Dry  Creek. 

21.  Productus  longispinus,  Sowerby  t  j  Junction  Divide. 

♦22.  Productus  /  half-way  between  Mantua  and  Cache  Valley. 

23.  Productus  semireticulatus,^Skrt\n'y  mountains  near  Junction  Divide, 

head  of  Medicine  Creek. 

24.  Rhynchonella ;  mountains  near  Junction  Divide,  head  of  Medicine 

Creek. 

25.  Athyris  subtilila^  H.  t;  mountains  near  Junction  Divide. 

26.  Spirifer  (a  large  species  like  8.  Loganij  Hall) ;   Medicine  Lodge 

Creek,  near  Divide. 
•27.  Spirifer  (a  smaller  species,  more  extended  on  hinge-line);  half-way 

between  Mantua  and  Cache  Valley. 
28.  Spirifer  ;  Bridger's  Butte,  near  Fort  Ellis. 
•^29.  I^rifer  (Martinia)^  like  M.  contracta^  M.  &  W.;  half-way  between 

Mantua  and  Cache  Creek. 

30.  ISpiriferinaj  t  (like  S.  octoplicata^  Sow.) ;  Twin  Springs. 

31.  Euomphalus;  Twin  Springs. 

JUBASSIO  SPECIES. 

1.  Rhynchonella  ;  shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Ellis. 

2.  lAngula;  Lincoln  Valley,  near  Fort  Hall. 

3.  Ostrea  (mere  fragments) ;  Lincoln  Valley,  near  Fort  Hall. 

4.  Oryphwa  (spiall,  imperfect  specimen) ;  Lincoln  Valley,  near  Fort 

Hall. 

5.  Camptonectes  beUistriataj  M.  &  H. ;  shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles  from 

Fort  Ellis. 

6.  Entolium  cingulatusy  Phillips  f  (sp.) ;  shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles 

from  Fort  Ellis. 

7.  Oervillia  (an  imperfect  valve) ;  shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles  from 

Fort  Ellis. 

8.  AvictUopecten  (Pseudomonotis  t )  Idahoensis.  Meek. 

Shell  suborbicular,  very  slightly  obliqi^;  hinge  distinctly 
shorter  than  the  valves.  Left  valve  rather  compressed ;  pos- 
terior ear  very  short  or  nearly  obsolete,  and  scarcely  angular 
at  the  extremity,  the  posterior  margin  below  being  convex  iu 

*  These  may  possibly  be  Deronian. 
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ontline,  instead  of  sinnous ;  anterior  ear  longer  and  more  an<^i- 
lar,  compressed,  but  more  distinct  from  the  slight  swell  of  tbe 
umbo  than  the  other,  and  having  its  margin  below  broadly  and 
rather  slightly  sinuous;  surface  ornamented  by  compressed, 
generally  simple,  alternately  smaller  and  larger  radiating  costse, 
only  the  latter  of  which  reach  the  beak,  while  those  of  both 
series  become  nearly  or  quite  obsolete  on  the  ears,  particularly 
on  the  posterior  one ;  lines  of  growth  small,  rather  regular  and 
obscure.    (Bight  valve  unknown.) 

This  is  probably  neither  a  true  Paeudomonotis^  nor  an  Amculo- 
pecien  ;  but  as  I  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  its  hinge,  nor 
of  its  right  valve,  its  true  generic  characters  remain  doubtful. 
Many  paleontologists  refer  such  forms  to  the  genus  Pecten^  but 
they  are  evidently  distinct  from  that  group  as  typified  by  the 
existing  P.  muximus.  Lincoln  Valley,  near  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 
9.  Pinna  (a  smooth  attenuated  species) ;  shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles 
from  Fort  Ellis. 

10.  Modiola  ;  same  as  last. 

11.  Myacites  (Pleuromya) ;  same  as  last. 

12.  Pholddomya;  same  as  last. 

There  are  in  the  collection  imperfect  casts  of  several  other  bivalves 
from  the  Jurassic  beds;  but  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  referred 
to  the  proper  genera. 

CRETACEOUS  SPECIES. 

*  

1.  Ostrea  glubrdj  M.  &  H.? ;  Point  of  Eocks,  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

Wyoming ;  from  above  a  coal-bed. 

2.  Ostrea  IdriaeiiMSy  Gabb  *?? ;  Point  of  Hocks,  Union  Pacific  Eailroad, 

Wyoming ;  from  above  a  coal-bed. 

This  ts  a  rather  large  compress,  moderately  thick,  subovate,  or 
ovatesubtrigonal  Species,  with  more  or  less  pointed,  undistorted 
beaks,  a  comparatively  small  ligament  area,  a  nearly  flat  upper 
valve,  and  a  shallow  lower  one.  In  the  latter  the  ligament  area 
has  a  rather  deep,  mesial  furrow,  while  the  corresponding  ridge 
in  the  area  of  the  other  valve  is  usually  quite  prominent  at  its 
inner  end.  The  surface  of  both  valves  is  only  marked  by  dis- 
tinct, more  or  less  imbricating  laminse  of  growth. 

I  have  had  specimens  of  this  species  under  consideration, 
among  the  collections  brought  in  by  diflerent  exploring  parties, 
for  some  years  past,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  related 
to  0.  Idriaeims  and  0.  Breweri  of  Gabb,  but  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  belongs  to  either  of  them.  If  distinct,  it  may  be 
called  0.  WyomingensU, 

3.  Ostrea  (fragments) ;  mouth  of  Warm  Spring  Creek. 

4.  Anomia  f  grypliorhyuchus^  Meek ;  Point  of  Kocks,  Wyoming. 

Shell  small,  rather  thin,  not  very  distinctly  pearleaceous, 
ovate  to  suborbicular  in  outline.  Upper  valve,  very  convex  and 
evenly  rounded;  beak  marginal,  prominent  (the  whole  valve 
tapering  toward  it),  and  curved  upward j  surface,  smooth,  or 
sometimes  showing  faint  traces  of  radiatmg  strise ;  muscular 
impression,  very  obscure;  lower  valve  unknown. 

This  little  shell  rarely  attains  more  than  three-quarters  of  aa 
inch  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  about  0.60  inch,  and  a  depth 
of  0.33  inch.    Some  examples  are  proportionally  wider  and  less 
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convex.  I  am  not  snre  that  it  is  a  tme  Anomia,  as  its  form  is 
rather  nnnsiial  for  a  species  of  that  genus,  being  more  like  that 
of  Ostrea  or  Oryphwaj  to  one  of  which  it  may  possibly  belong; 
in  which  case  the  valve  I  have  described  as  the  upper  would  be 
the  lower.  I  should  have  referred  it  to  one  of  these  genera,  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  entirely  without  a  cardinal  area, 
and  the  ca^ts  of  the  interior  show  no  traces  of  the  muscular 
cicatrix,  usually  so  well  defined  in  those  genera.  It  is  quite 
'  common,  and  all  the  specimens  are  convex  valves. 
6.  Inoceramua  (one  or  two  species)  j  Coalville,  Utah. 

6.  Inoceramus  (somewhat  like  L  problematicus);  between  Evanston  and 

Fort  Bridger. 

7.  Cardium  curtum^  M.  &  H. ;  between  Evanston  and  Fort-Bridger. 

8.  Cardium  pavperculumj  Meek ;  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming  Territory. 

9.  Cor&utof;  Coalville,  Utah. 

10.  IJtiitpiral ;  Coalville,  Utah. 

11.  Melanopsis  f ;  Coalville,  Utah. 

12.  Potamideal]  Coalville,  Utah. 

13.  Ooniobasis  f ;  Coalville,  Utah. 

There  are  several  other  univalves  and  some  bivalves  in  the  collection 
from  Coalville  that  appear  to  be  marine  and  brackish  water  types ;  but 
as  they  are  imperfect  specimens,  imbedded  in  a  hard,  gritty  matrix,  I 
have  not  had  time  to  work  them  out  so  as  to  determine  their  affinities, 
and  consequently  have  not  included  them  in  the  list. 

TERTIARY  SPECIES. 

1.  Corbula  pyriformis^  Meek ;  Bear  River  City,  west  side  of  middle  fork 

of  Warm  Spring  Creek. 

2.  Corbula  Ungelmanni,  Meek  5  Bear  River  City. 

3.  Unto  prisons,  M.  &  H. 

4.  Unio  DanWj  M.  &  H.f ;  Fort  Steele,  Wyoming  Territory. 

5.  Corbioula  (  VeloretinnJ  DurJceei,  Meek. 

6.  Viviparus  (Campeloma)  macrospira,  Meek. 

7.  Pyrgulifera  humerosa,  Meek. 

8.  Ptanorbi^  fMenettisJ  ;  Bear  River,  3  miles  from  Soda  Springs. 

The  condition  of  most  of  the  fossils  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list 
is  such,  that  from  a  mere  preliminary  examination,  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  do  more  than  refer  them  to  their  proper  genera. 
The  Carboniferous  forms  are  especially  difficult  to  make  out,  the  speci- 
mens being  generally  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  and  imbedded  in  a 
very  hard  matrix  that  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  work  them  out. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  all  of  the  collections  can  be  referred 
with  confidence  to  their  proper  geological  horizons. 

The  occurrence  of  Halysites  catenularia  in  some  of  the  lower  beds  at 
Box  Elder  Canon,  for  instance,  shows  that  some  of  these  beds  belong  to 
the  Silurian  system  5  while  those  referred  to  the  Carboniferous  are  such 
types  as  are  alone  found  in  rocks  belonging  to  that  period,  with  possibly 
the  exception  of  a  few  from  a  locality  half-way  between  Mantua  and 
Cache  Valley,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  Devonian  age,  though  I  think 
them  more  probably  Carboniferous.  The  larger  portion  of  these  Car- 
boniferous forms  also  seem  to  be  most  nearlj'^^  allied  to  species  found  in 
the  upper  members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  but  some  of  them,  particularly  the  Polyzoa^  are  very  closely 
allied  to  forms  found  in  the  Coal-Measures  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 

The  Jurassic  fossils  in  the  collection  are  not  numerous,  nor  in  a  very 
good  condition,  but  they  can  readily  be  connected  by  the  presence  of 
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Camptonectes  bellistriata^  with  beds  at  the  Bed  Battes  on  North  Platte, 
and  near  the  southwest  base  of  the  Black  Hills,  containing  well-marked 
Jurassic  forms ;  while  the  other  forms  found  associated  with  this  Camp- 
tmiect^s  are  quite  unlike  species  found  in  any  other  than  the  Jurassic 
beds  of  the  far  West. 

•  The  Cretaceous  fossils  of  the  collection  are,  like  the  others,  generally 
in  a  bad  state  of  preser\'ation.  Those  from  Coalville,  however,  are  quite 
interesting,  because  they  come  from  very  near  the  junction  of  apparently 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  the  Lower  Tertiary,  and  seem  te  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forms,  or  at  least  of  species  most 
nearly  allied  to  forms  belonging  te  these  horizons;  while  a  few  of  them 
appear  to  be  fresh  and  brackish  water  types,  directly  associated  with 
InoceramuSj  Ostrea^  Anemia^  Euspira^  or  Natica,  and  other  marine  types. 
The  univalves  are  unfortunately  teo  much  broken  and  imbedded  in  the 
hard,  gritty  matrix  to  show  clearly  the  forms  of  their  apertures;  but  some 
of  them  seem  to  resemble  very  closely  species  of  Ooniohasis  found  in  the 
fresh- water  Tertiary  beds  of  that  region.  These,  however,  may  possibly 
prove  to  belong  to  some  marine  genus.  There  are  also  among  them 
some  very  imperfect  specimens  that  have  much  the  general  appearance 
of  MelanopsiSj  and  a  bivalve  very  like  Corbicula  cytJieriformis,  M.  &  H. 
Without  a  more  careful  study,  and  the  devotion  of  more  time  to  work- 
ing these  specimens  out  of  the  matrix  than  circumstances  will  just  now 
permit,  it  would  be  unsafe  te  speak  positively  in  regard  to  the  affinities 
of  the  species  that  do  not  seem  to  be  strictly  marine  types.  If  any  of 
them  are  fresh  or  brackish  water  forms,  of  course  they  must  have  been 
carried  by  streams,  or  other  agencies,  from  their  proper  stations,  and 
deposited  in  neighboring  bodies  of  salt-water  in  which  the  marine  forms 
lived  and  died.  It  might  be  urged,  however,  that  the  deposit  is  really 
a  brackish-water  Tertiary  formation,  of  the  earliest  Eocene  age,  and  that 
the  Cretaceous  marine  forms  belong  properly  te  accidentally  inter- 
mingled fragments  of  Cretaeeous  beds.  The  nature  of  the  matrix  and 
the  exactly  similar  state  of  preservation  of  all  of  these  fossils,  as  well  as 
the  proportionally  larger  number  of  the  marine  species,  seem  te  me  to 
show  that  they  really  belong  to  one  and  the  same  geological  formation 
and  lived  at  the  same  time. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  there  might  not  have  been  living  in  the 
streams  and  estuaries  of  the  closing  period  of  the  Cretaceous  age,  and 
while  Cretaceous  types  were  still  existing  in  the  seas,  a  few  fresh  and 
brackish  water  species  that  continued  te  live  and  multiply  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Tertiary  age.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  these  and 
other  collections  brought  by  Mr.  King  from  these  beds,  that  there  is  a 
gradual  passage  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  into  the  Lower  Tertiary  in 
this  region ;  and  that,  unless  the  fossils  from  each  subordinate  seam  or 
layer  are  kept  carefully  separated,  and  very  minutely  detailed  local  sec- 
tions are  taken,  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  determine,  at  localities 
where  the  two  groups  meet,  exactly  where  the  line  should  be  drawn 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  separate, 
in  all  cases,  the  Cretaceous  from  the  Lower  Tertiary  forms  collected  at 
such  places. 

All  the  undoubted  Tertiary  species  in  the  collection  are  fresh  and 
brackish  water  types  of  the  oldest  Eocene  age,  being  species  previously 
known  from  rocks  of  that  age  in  this  region. 

In  addition  to  the  few  new  species  that  are  here  indicated,  there  are 
some  other  undescribed  species  in  the  collection  that  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  study  with  sufficient  care  to  determine  their  affinities;  and 
these  have  been  left  for  l^ture  consideration. 
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NOTICE  OF  SOME  WORMS  COLLECTED  DURING  PROFESSOR 
HAYDEN'S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  YELLOWSTONE  RIVER  IN 
THE  SUMMER  OF  1871. 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia. 

Among:  other  interesting  observations  and  discoveries  made  incident- 
ally to  the  chief  ones  of  Prof.  Hay  den's  recent  geological  explora- 
tion of  the  country  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  he  re- 
ports that  the  Trout,  which  abounds  in  Yellowstone  Lake,  is  greatly 
infested  with  a  species  of  tape-worm.  A  number  of  the  worms  were 
collected  by  his  assistant,  C.  Carrington,  and  submitted  to  my  exam- 
ination; but,  unfortunately,  the  abundance  of  specimens  placed  in 
alcohol  80  much  diluted  it  as  to  cause  the  decomposition  of  nearly  all. 

In  Mr.  Carrington's  notes  accompanying  the  specimens,  he  observes 
that  the  smaller  worms  were  contained  in  cysts  adherent  to  the  exterior 
of  the  intestines,  but  the  larger  ones,  up  to  six  inches  in  length,  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  From  five  to  fifty  of  the  parasites  were 
found  in  a  fish.  When  numerous  they  appeared  to  affect  the  health  of 
their  host^  and  the  fishes  most  infested  could  generally  be  told  by  their 
duller  colors,  meagemess,  and  less  activity.  Mr.  Carrington  also  states 
that  the  trout  is  not  infested  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Yellowstone  be- 
low the  upper  falls. 

Among  the  specimens  submitted  to  me  were  several 
of  the  worms  inclosed  in  oval  sacs  imbedded  in  frag- 
ments of  flesh.  The  sacs  having  remained  unopened 
preserved  the  contained  parasite  from  the  general  de 
composition  of  the  others,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  ascer- 
tain its  character.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Bothrio- 
cephaluSj  or  rather  to  that  section  of  it  now  named 
Dibothrimn,  Two  species  have  long  been  known  as 
parasites  of  the  Salmon  and  other  members  of  the 
same  genus  of  fishes  in  Europe,  but  the  tape- worm  of 
the  Yellowstone  trout  appears  to  be  a  different  one. 

Two  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  the  tape-worm 
measure  five  inches  in  length  by  a  line  in  width  at  the 
broadest  part.  The  head,  almost  a  fourth  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  is  obcordate,  as  represented  in  the  magnified 
figures  subjoined.  The  two  bothria,  or  suckers,  are  thick 
and  discoidal,  placed  back  to  back,  obcordate  in  outline, 
and  directed  with  their  broad  and  slightly  depresseci 
surface  toward  the  margin  or  narrower  diameter  of  tlie  body.  The 
body  is  flat,  thick,  with  rounded  margins,  and  is  narrowly  annulated. 
The  annulations  appear  due  to  muscular  bands,  and  number  about  ten 
to  the  line.  If  other  segments  exist,  independent  of  these  annula- 
tions, as  a  character  of  the  worm,  the  condition  of  the  specimens  does 
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not  allow  of  their  distinction  from  transverse  fractures  at  irregular 
diftances.  No  genital  apertures  could  be  detected  at  tbe  sides  or  at 
the  margins.  Internal  organs  of  any  kind  could  not  be  seen,  but  the 
soft  interior  tissue  of  the  body  is  filled  with  round  corpuscles  re- 
sembling in  appearance  starch-granules.  These  proved  to  be  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  they  were  completely  dissolved  by 
acetic  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  From  the  shape  of  the 
head  this  tape-worm  might  appropriately  be  named  JXbothrium  cordiceps. 

A  multitude  of  leeches  were  collected  during  Prof.  Hayden's  ex- 
pedition, by  two  of  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Garrington  and  Dawes,  from 
a  lake  in  Wyoming  Territory.  These  appear  to  belong  to  the  species 
discovered  by  the  writer  several  years  since  in  Twin  Lake,  Minnesota^ 
and  described  under  the  name  of  Aula^tomum  lacustris,  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  1868,  p. 
229.    The  same  leech,  I  think,  I  also  saw  in  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  Garrington  informed  me  that  the  head  of  a  horse  thrown  into  the 
lake  from  which  he  obtained  the  leeches,  in  a  few  hours  appeared  black 
from  the  number  of  them  which  adhered  to  it. 

Thomas  Say  described  two  species  of  leeches  obtained  during  Long's 
expedition,  from  small  lakes  on  the  high  land  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Eainy  Lake.  These  leeches,  named  Hirudo  marmoratu  and  JET.  UUe- 
ralis^  in  neither  ca«e  agree  in  character  with  the  Aulastomum  laciistris. 

Several  large  hair-worms  obtained  from  Fish  Greek,  Montana,  are  of 
the  same  species  as  that  described  from  specimens  obtained  in  Kansas 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  upward  of  twenty  years  ago.  These  pertain 
to  the  largest  known  Oordius,  The  female  is  pale-brown ;  the  male  is 
dark-brown  and  has  a  strongly  forked  tail.  The  females  of  the  Kansas 
specimens  ranged  from  10  inches  to  2J  feet  in  length  ;  the  males  from  8 
inches  to  upward  of  2  feet.  The  females  of  the  Montana  specimens 
measure  from  IJ'to  2\  feet  in  length  ;  and  a  male  measures  8 J  inches  in 
length.  The  species,  under  the  name  of  Oordius  robustus,  is  described  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
for  1851,  p.  275,  and  1857,  p.  204;  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
American  Entomologist,  p.  194. 


COLEOPTERA. 

By  Geo.  H.  Hoiin,  M.  D.,  PmLABELPiiiA. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  chief  of  the  geological  survey, 
Dr.  Hayden,  the  following  list  of  Coleopterd  has  been  prepared.  The 
specimens  were  collected  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Gyrus  Thomas  and 
other  members  of  the  survey  from  June  1  to  July  6  of  the  present  year, 
over  the  following  route:  Starting  from  Ogden,  Utah,  through  the 
Salt  Lake  Basin,  by  way  of  Brigham  Gity,  Box  Elder  Greek,  Gopen- 
hagen,  and  Gache  Valley ;  thence  out  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  to  Port 
Neuf  River  and  Port  Hall  by  way  of  Oxfonl  and  Marsh  Valley;  thenoe 
up  the  Snake  River  to  near  Henry's  Fork;  thence  by  Market  Lake 
and  Kamas  Greek  to  the  mountains  between  Idaho  and  Montana 
and  to  Virginia  Gity,  in  the  latter  Territory.  On  reference  to  the 
map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  route  thus  incloses  an  oblong  si>ace,  inter- 
mediate between  the  faunal  regions  of  Oregon  and  theplains  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    As  might  be  inferred  from  the 
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geographical   position  of  the  region,  the  species  were  a  mixtare  of 
those  from  Oregon  and  those  from  the  plains,  the  great  mass  beifig 
those  more  common  in  the  latter  region.    A  few  years  since  a  collection 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gabb,  of  the  California  geological  survey,  from  Fort 
Klamath,  Oregon,  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  completing  with  the  present 
series  a  line  from  the  Pacific  to  the  plains.    We  are  thus  enabled  to 
trace  the  distribution  of  various  species  and  their  varieties.    As  is  well 
known  to  all  collectors,  various  species  of  Eleodes  occur  in  great  num- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  west  of  our  continent,  and  the  species  themselves 
occur  over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  and  are  not  limited,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  their  apterous  condition,  to  regions  of  small  extent.    As 
we  pass  from  east  to  west  over  a  given  line,  we  find  variations  of  aver- 
age temperature,  and  of  course  great  differences  in  altitude.    These  two 
causes,  combined  with,  of  course,  the  botanical  changes,  have  tended 
to  produce  variations  from  a  given  type  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Eleodes  obscura.  Say,  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  divergence  may  be  carried.    As  a  general  rule  I  find,  not 
only  in  Eleodes,  but  also  in  many  other  genera,  that  the  higher  the  ele- 
vation or  the  colder  the  climate  the  rougher  and  more  deeply  sculptured 
is  the  species.    The  smoother  forms  of  E.  obscura  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected in  the  southern  regions  in  which  it  occurs ;  for  example,  var. 
dispersa  is  New  Mexican,  elytra  with  scarcely  any  traces  of  striae ;  var. 
obscura,  elytra  distinctly  sulcate,  but  not  deeply,  is  from  Colorado  and 
Southern  Idaho.    As  we  advance  to  the  west  the  elytra  are  more  deeply 
sulcate,  as  in  var.  arata,  while  var.  sulcipennisj  from  nearer  the  Pacific 
coast,  has  deeply  sulcate  elytra,  with  very  convex  interspaces.    The  same 
variation  of  sculpture  occurs  in  Calosoma  luxatum,  Say,  which  starts  in 
Colorado  with  comparatively  smooth  elytra,  until  in  Vancouver  we  find 
the  elytra  covered  with  lines  of  granular  elevations,  forming  the  variety 
known  as  Cpimelioides,  Walker.    The  two  extremes  of  each  scries  above 
noted  appear  to  differ  widely  from  each  other,  and  to  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  distinct  species.    In  the  foregoing  remarks  reference  only  has 
been  made  to  variations  within  specific  limits.    The  same  law  appears 
to  hold  between  different  species.    In  the  genus  Omus  the  most  roughly 
sculptured  species  occurs  in  Washington  Territory,  (0.  Bejeaniij  Eeiehe,) 
and  the  smoothest  (0.  Icevis,  Horn)  from  near  Visalia,  California.    The 
object  of  the  preceding  remarks  is  to  explain  what  appears  to  be  a  law 
of  variation  for  our  western  slope,  and  thus  cause  the  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  species,  founded  on  slight  characters,  to  be  avoided. 

Species  everywhere  in  our  fauna  appear  to  be  distributed  on  lines  of 
country  presenting  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  meteorologic  conditions. 
Thus  many  Oregon  forms  extend  southward  into  California,  gradually 
seeking  a  higher  mountain  habitat  a,s  the  region  becomes  warmer.  Two 
species  illustrate  this — Tragosoma  Harrisii  and  Phryganophilus  collaris. 
Both  extend  their  habitat  from  Maine  to  California,  following  the  cooler 
regions  westward  from  Maine  through  the  Cana<las  and  Eed  River 
region,  thence  northward  nearly  to  Sitka.  From  the  latter  point  south- 
ward to  Oregon  both  occur  at  ordinary  level,  and  rising  as  a  more 
southern  region  is  reached  until  at  the  latitude  of  Visalia  they  occur 
only  a  short  distance  below  the  snow-Une,  at  an  altitude  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  feet. 

From  Southern  California  species  have  extended  along  the  desert 
regions  bordering  the  Colorado  River  to  Utah.  Two  instances  are  pre- 
sented in  the  collection  just  examined — Calosoma  semilceve  and  Aniso- 
dactylus  piceus.  Species  advancing  from  the  region  just  cited  cannot  be 
expected  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Our  co\k\X£lq\l  Hat^m;^  ^:aXK^- 
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nosiis  extends  westward  over  all  obstacles  until  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  reached.    It  has  not  yet  occurred  in  California  proper. 

Owen's  Valley,  California,  affords  species  of  an  Arizona  origin  as  well 
as  several  sea-coast  species  from  the  San  Diego  region,  comx)aratively 
few  new  or  peculiar  species  occurring. 

As  might  be  expected  each  new  region  visited  yields  new  Meloidce,  of 
the  genera  Epicauta  and  Lytta  ;  in  fact,  each  species  of  A8tra{;alus  has 
its  peculiar  Lytta  ;  and  wherever  any  of  that  genus  of  plants  is  found  in 
flower,  an  accompanying  vesicant  may  always  be  looked  for. 

One  region  of  Arizona  remains  to  be  carefully  explored,  and  good 
results  may  be  expected  in  every  branch  of  natural  history.  This  is  the 
elevated  pine-growing  region  near  Fort  Whipple.  The  insects  that 
have  been  collected  indicate  a  temperate  fertile  region ;  and  one,  too, 
that  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  desert  and  very  hot  valleys. 

One  gratifying  faet  may  be  noticed  in  the  present  collection.  The 
progress  of  Daryphora  decemlineata  is  not  westward ;  and  while  eastern 
agriculturists  view  with  great  apprehension  the  steady  and  sure  advance 
of  that  insect  toward  the  Atlantic,  none  appear  to  have  crossed  the 
mountains  to  the  west  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin. 
This  enemy  of  the  potato-plant  is  now,  1871,  in  Canada,  north  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  from  its  known  rate  of  travel  farmers  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
may  expect  this  new  enemy  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  following  list  contains  the  species  collected  by  the  various  expe- 
ditions under  Dr.  Hayden,  and  although  not  very  large  is  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  when  the  great  labor  in  other  departments  is  consid- 
ered: 

After  the  name  of  each  species,  at  the  end  of  the  line  a  letter  is  found 
indicating  the  name  of  the  locality,  as  follows :  K.,  Kansas  and  west- 
ward to  Kocky  Mountains;  U.,  Utah;  L^  Idaho;  M.,  Montaua;  C,  Cali- 
fornia; O.,  Oregon;  I.  T.,  Indian  Territory;  K.  M.,  New  Mexico;  N., 
Nevada.  Where  an  asterisk  (♦)  is  placed  after  a  name,  it  shows  it  to  be 
very  widely  distributed. 

CICINDELlDiE. 


Amblychila  cylindriformis,  Say K. 

Mo^acepbala  virgiuica,  Doj K. 

Cicindela  formosa,  Say K. 

obsoleta,  Say K. 

pulchra,  Say K. 

Moutana,  Lee I. 

spleiulida,  Hlz K.  I. 

repauda,  Dej U. 

12-gnttata,  Dej • 

purpurea,  01 * 


Ciciudela  terricola,  Say K.  C. 

cuprasceus,  Lee K. 

macra,  Lee K. 

fulgida,  Say K. 

puuctnlata,  Fab * 

circumpicta,  Fert^ I.  T. 

coleripes,  Lee K. 

cursitaii8,  Lee K. 

decemnotata,  Say M. 

vulgaris,  Say * 

16-puuctata,  Klug M. 


CAKABlDiE. 


Elapbrus  ruscarius,  Say I. 

californicus,-  Mann K.  C. 

Carabus  scrratus,  Say K. 

tsedatus,  Fab - I. 

Calosoma  semiliEvo,  Lee U. 

baydenii,  Horn Col. 

laqneatum,  Lee M. 

zimmeriuanni,  Lee I.  M. 

ealidnm,  Fab K. 

scrutator,  Fab K. 

obsoletum.  Say K. 

triste,  Lee K. 

externum,  Say . .  K. 

Cychros  elevata8,Fab K. 


Oniopbrou  americanum,  Dej K. 

nitiduifl,  Lee K. 

Pasimaebus  validua,  Lcc K. 

elongatus,  Lee K. 

obsoTetus,  Lee K. 

Scarites  8ubterranou8,  Fab K. 

Clivina  bipustulata,  Dej K. 

postica,  Dej K. 

ferrnginea,  Lee K. 

Aspidoglossa  subangulata,  Loo K. 

Dyschirius  sub^atus,  Lee K. 

spbiETieollis,  Lee K. 

Br^binns  cordicollis,  Dej U. 

kansanus,  Lee K. 
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Bracliiniis  cyaiiipennis,  Say K. 

Hell  uoQiorpha  laticornis,  Lap K. 

Galerita  atripes,  Lee K. 

Lacbnopbonis  clef^antalns,  Mann C.  K. 

Caenouia  pensylvanica,  Dej K. 

Lebia  viridipcnDis,  Dej K. 

viridis,  Say K. 

pumi]a,Dej K. 

bivittata^^ab K. 

grandis,  Htz  K. 

Blecbnia  linearis,  Schanm K. 

Axinopalpiis  biplagiatos,  Lee K. 

Glycia  yiridicollis,  Lee N. 


porporeayLee N. 

idis  laticolliB,  Say.. 

cribricollis,  I)ej K. 


Cymindis  laticolliB,  Say K. 


cribrata,  Lee K. 

piloBAySay K. 

reflexa,  L&e M. 

Calathug  gregariuB,  Dej * 

Platynns  extensicollis,  Lee * 

deplanatos,  Lee L 

panctiformis,  Lee K. 

natans,  Lee.. ..K. 

chalceus,  Lee K. 

pieipennis,  Lee E. 

Pterostichus  caadiealis,  Leo K. 

mutus,  Say K. 

Bcitulus,  Lee K. 

cyaneus,  Lee E. 

chalcites,  Say * 

atratnSy  Lee U. 

adstrictu^,  Escb L 

IncnblanduSy  Eby E. 

bicolor,  Lee E. 

Amora  laticollis,  Lee U. 

furtiva,Say E. 

augnstata.  Say E. 

impuncticollis.  Say M. 

obesa,  Say U. 

iuterstitialis,  Dej M. 

tcrrestris,  Lee E. 

muscalus,  Say E. 

Cbloenias  tomentosuS;  Dej E. 

sericens,  Forst • 

pensy Ivan  icns,  Say * 

vafer,  Lee E. 

nebraekonsis,  Lee U. 

Oodes  amaroides,  Dej E. 

Dico^lus  IsBvigatns,  Lee E. 

spleudidus,  Say E. 

scnlptilis,  Say E. 

Diplocbila  laticollis,  Lee E. 

Notbopns  zabroideB,  Lee L 


Geopinns  incrassatusy  Dej E. 

Piosoma  setosnm,  Lee E. 

Cratacantbns  dnbius.  Lee E. 

Agonodems  lineola,  I)ej E. 

pailipes,  Dej E. 

Harpolns  caliginosus,  Say * 

ampntatus,  Say E. 

TotnndlcolliB,  Eby E. 

pensylvanienB,  Lee * 

comj^ar,  Lee • 

BtnpiduSi  Lee E. 

nitidnlns,  Cband E. 

ventraliB,  Lee E. 

fanestns,  Lee E. 

iratemns,  Lee U. 

lewisiiyLee U. 

obesuluB,  Lee M. 

Selenophoms  pedieularinB,  Leo E. 

8Breas^  Lee E. 

elliptieus^  Lee E. 

Diseodems  parallelasy  Lee E. 

tenebrosna.  Lee E. 

SpongopoB  yertiealis,  Lee E. 

.XestonotuB  lugnbris,  Leo E. 

AniBOdaotyluB  rastieus,  Dej E. 

pingniSy  Leo E. 

agrieola,  DoJ E. 

baltimorenBis,  Dqj E. 

ooenns,  Dej E. 

picens,  Men U. 

pitychrouB,  Leo I. 

altemata8.Leo N. 

Enrytriebos  terminatos,  Lee E. 

Stenolopbns  ocbropeznB,  Dej E. 

dissimilis,  Dej E. 

Bradycellos  badiipennis;  Leo E. 

rnpestris,  Leo E. 

Bembidinm  nnnotatoBtriatum,  Say E. 

IsBY  igatnm,  Say E. 

nebraskense,  Leo N. 

eoxendix,  Say E. 

americanum,  Dej E. 

dorsale,  Say E. 

patruele.Dej E. 

pictnm,  Leo E. 

qnadrimacnlatanii  Gyll . .  .E. 

affine,  Say E. 

nitidum,  Lee E. 

Taebys  vivax,  Leo E. 

incurvusy  Leo E. 

dolosns,  Leo E. 

corroscus,  Leo E. 

iiiornatns,  Lee E. 

flavicauda,  Leo E. 


DYTISCIDiE. 


Haliplus  fasciatus^  Anbe E. 

imniacniioollisy  Harris E. 

Hydroporus  pnnctatus,  Aubo E. 

lacustris,  Say E. 

semirufuS;  Leo E. 

catnficopiuai,  Say * 

patmelis,  Leo E. 

nubilis,  Lee E. 

discoideus,  Leo E. 

Laccophilus  maculosus,  Say E. 

amcricanus,  Anbe E. 

CoptotomuB  interrogatus,  Say E. 

longnlus.Leo E. 

Copelatus  glyphicuB,  Say E. 

25  Q  Q 


Agabns  clavatns,  Leo E. 

obliteratos,  Lee E. 

taeniolatns,  Leo E. 

And  several  nndetermiued  species. 

Colymbetes  binotatns,  Harris E. 

seminicer,  Leo U. 

scnlptiTiSy  Eby E. 

exaratos,  Lee E. 

Acilius  omaticoUis,  Anbe E. 

Euucctes  sticticus,  Er E. 

Cybistes  fimbriolatus,  Say EI. 

explauatns,  Leo U 

Dytisens  mar^nicollis,  Lee ^^ ^• 

U&iYV&\\^¥^^ •- 
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OTRINIDJB. 


Dineutns  discolor,  Anbe K.     GyrinuB  oonsobrinasy  Leo 

GyrinnspicipeByAabe I. 


HYDROPHHID^. 


Helophoms  linearis,  Lee K. 

lineatas,  Say K. 

Laceobins  agilis,  Leo K. 

Hydrsdna  pensylvanica,  Eies ^ 

Berosus  fraternas,  Leo K. 

Hydrophilos  triangularis,  Say * 

lateralis,  Fab K. 


Hydrophilns  snbltBTis,  Leo K. 

fflaber,  Hbst * 

Philhydrasnel>nlosas,Leo K. 

diffusos,  Leo E. 

perplexus,  Leo E. 

cinctnSiLeo E. 

Hydrobios  saboupreos,  Leo U. 


SILPHIDJB. 

Necropboros  mediatns,  Fab ....E. 


marffinatns,  Fab E. 

melsheimeri,  Eby E. 

pnstiilatus,  Hersob E. 

orbicollis.  Say E. 

becate.  Bid E. 


Keoropboms  Tolntinns,  Fab E. 

Silpha  lapponica,  Hl)8t * 

trnnoata,  Say E. 

peltata,  Leo * 

ramosa,  Say E. 

Agatbidium  exiguum,  Mels E. 


PSELAPHIDiB. 

t 

Tyms  bumeralis,  Anbe *  1  Bryaxis  rubioonda,  Anbe * 

PHALACRID^. 

Pbalaonis  penicellatns,  Say E.     Olibnis  pallipes,Leo E. 

simplex,  Leo E. 

STAPHTIJNIDiB. 


Falagria  vennstola.  Er E. 

di88eota,£r E. 

Xantbolinus  obsonrus,  Er E. 

Stapby linns  villosus,  Grav * 

cinnamopterus,  Grav ^ 

Pbilontbus  bepaticns,  Er. 
And  several  undetermined  species. 

Acylophorus  flavioollis,  Saohse E. 

Sunius  longiuscnlns,  Er E. 

binotatus,  Say E. 

.Padderua  littorarius,  Grav E. 


PsBderns  compotens,  Leo N. 

Litbocbaris  conflnens,  Er E. 

Eusdstbetus  amcricanus,  Er E. 

Stenus  ejgenns,Er E. 

navicornis,  Er E. 

punctatu8,Er E. 

Two  undetermined  species. 

Bledius  pallipennis,  Say E. 

Osoriuslatipes,  Er E. 

Antbopbagus  brunnous.  Say E. 

Glyptoma  costale,  Er • 


mSTSRID^. 


Hololepta  fossularis,  Say E. 

lucida,Lec E. 

XK>pulnea,  Leo N. 

Hister  instratus,  Leo E. 

•  biplagiatus,  Leo E. 

gloveri,Hom E. 

Ulkei,Hom E. 

depurator,  Say E. 

americanus,  Payk E. 

subrotundus,  Er E. 

carolinus,  Payk * 


Hister  lecontci,  Leo N. 

parallelus.  Say N, 

Saprinus  lugens,  Er - * 

spurcuSj  Leo E. 

pratensis,  Lcc E. 

patruelis,  Leo E. 

otiosus,  Lee I.  T. 

Plegaderus  transversus,  Leo E. 

nitidees,Hom N. 

fraternus,  Horn N. 

Acritus  exignus,  Leo E. 


NTTIDULID-E. 


Carpopbilus  candalis,  Lcc E. 

apicalis,  Lee E. 

carbouatus,  Lee E. 

pallipounis,  Leo E. 

Epurea  rufa,  Er E. 

Nitidula  ziczac,  Say E. 

nniguttata,  Mcls E. 

Omosita  colon,  Er * 


Pbenolia  grossa,  Er E. 

Melegethos  nificomis,  Leo E. 

saavus,  Lee E. 

Pocadins  belvolus,  Er K. 

Pallodes  silaceus,  Er E. 

Ips  sanguinolcntus,  Al E. 

quadrisignatus,  Say E. 

cylindricus,  Leo N. 
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TROGOSmDiB. 


,  Temnochila  viresceDS,  Er E.     Trogosita  corticalis,  Mela K. 

Trogosita  castanea,  Mela K. 


CUCUJIDiE. 


Lsemophlceua  biguttataa,  Mela K. 

Brontea  dabiua,  Fab K. 

Sil vanua  planataa,  Germ K. 

dentataaySay K. 


Pediacna  planoa.  Loo N. 

Catofrenaa  rafaa,  Fab K. 

Cacujiia  paniceua;  Mann N. 

clayipe8,Fab K. 


COLTDIIDiE. 

Bothridorea  gemlnatiia,  £r K.  )  Cerylon  oaataneum.  Say K. 

DERATESTIDJB. 


Dermeatea  mannorataa,  Say * 

nubilua,  Say K. 

cauinuB,  Germ K. 

elon^atua,  Leo K. 

Yalpinna,  Fab * 


Dermeatea  mannerheimii,  Leo N. 

Cry ptorhopalam  apicale,  Munn I. 

Anthrenna  lepidoa,  Leo N. 

Orphilaa  aabnitidoa,  Leo L 


Helichua  atriatua.  Say. 


PARNIDJB. 

K.  I  Ebnia  glaber,  Horn Ar. 

GEORYSSn)^. 


Georyaaua  paaillaa,  L^o . 


..K.  I  Georyaaua,  new  apeciea. 


Cal.N. 


Platycerna  quercua,  Sob K. 

Dorcua  paralleloa,  Burm K. 


LnoAnoa  dama,  Hamb K. 

lentna,  Lap K. 


8CARAB^ID2B. 


Geotrnpea  opacna,  Hald K. 

Oduntuiua  filicoinia,  Say K. 

Bolbocerua  farctua,  Kl K. 

lazaros,  Kl K. 

Cautbon  loBvia,  Mela K. 

cbalcitea,  Mela: K. 

vigilana,  Leo .....K. 

ebenoa,  Mela K. 

Digricornia,  Mela K. 

piaticola,  Leo K. 

viridia,  Mela K. 

Ontbopbagua  or|)beu8,  Panz K. 

latebroaus,  Fab K. 

Phau{cu8  carnifex,  McL * 

triaugiilaris,  Leo K. 

Copris  auagly pticua,  Say K. 

animoD,  Fab. K. 

Ocbodoiua  mnsculus,  Leo K. 

biarmatua,  Leo K. 

Trox  alternans,  Lee K. 

tiiberculatiiH,  01 K. 

sordidiis,  Leo K. 

capillaris,  Say K. 

atrox,  Leo K. 

acutellaria,  Say K. 

pustiilatua,  Lee K. 

puuctatns,  Germ K. 

crinaceus,  Leo K. 

ruorsua,  Leo K. 

Aphodius  deuticnlatiia.  Hald K. 

curtus,  Hald '.  K. 

grauarius,  Kby K. 

vittatus,  Say K. 

fcmoralis,  Say K. 

coiicaviis,  Say K. 

oblongiis,  Say K. 

occideutalia.*  Horn I. 

Atoeniua  atoreorator.  Fab * 


Attenina  graoilia,  Say * 

Hoplia  laticoUia,  Leo K. 

Maorodaotylua  auguatatoa,  Loo K. 

Serica  aericea,  Burm K. 

veapertina,  Dej K. 

robuata,  Leo N. 

ourvata,  Lioo K. 

Diobelonycba  truuoata,  Leo K. 

Diazua  rudia,  Lieo K. 

Diplotaxia  obacura,  Leo K. 

fondicola,  Leo K. 

t runcatula,  Leo K. 

morula,  Leo K. 

8ubangulata,Lec N. 

iuDoxia,  Leo K. 

baydenii,  Leo K. 

Que  new  apeciea. 

Liatrocbolua  obtuaua,  Leo K. 

falaua,  Leo K. 

fimbripea,  Leo K. 

And  one  new  apeoiea,  female. 

Toategoptera  lauceolata,  1)1 K. 

Laobuoatema  frontalia,  Leo K. 

longitaraia,  Leo K. 

futuia,  Leo K. 

fiiaca,  Leo K. 

fraterna^Leo K. 

rugoaa,  Leo K. 

affiuia,  Leo K. 

hirtioula,  Hope K. 

robuata,  Leo K. 

crennlata,  Leo K. 

glabricula,  Leo K. 

triatia^Lec K. 

Polypbylla  10-lineata,  Leo K. 

orinita,  Leo N. 

bammondi,  Leo ...K. 

i  StrigodermaarbQTleo\«i^^\a:<B!L. 
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Anomala  minnta,  Burm K. 

marginata,  Burm K. 

varians,  Barm K. 

AllorhiDa  nitida,  Lac * 

Eur^'omia  inda,  Lao * 

melaucholica,  Lao K. 

Bepulchralis,  Lac K. 

falgida,  Lac K. 

areata,  Lao K. 

kemii,  Leo K. 

Cremastochilus  nitens,  Lee K. 

knochiiy  Leo K. 

saacins,  Lee K. 

Bchaumii,  Leo N. 

angularisy  Leo I. 


Osmoderma  eremicola.  Gory K. 

socialis,  Horn Ariz. 

Ligyros  gibboflns,  Leo K. 

relictUB,  Leo K. 

Aphonas  pyriformis,  Leo K. 

tridentatuBy  Leo K. 

Strategas  mormon,  Bonn K. 

PhUeums  valgns,  D^. K. 

Xyloryotes  satyros,  Bnrm K. 

CotAlpa  granicoUis,  Hald X. 

orsina,  Horn N. 

ponctiooUis,  Leo.... N. 

consobrina,  Horn Ariz. 

Pelidnota  punctata,  Bonn K. 


BUPBE8Tn>^. 


Ancylochira  macnliventriB,  Lee E. 

conflaens^Lec E. 

subornata,  Leo K. 

altemans,  Leo K. 

msticoram,  Kby L 

Chaloophora  angulicollis,  Leo I. 

Melanophila  longipes,  Leo * 

atroparporea,  Leo K. 

miranda,  Leo K. 

f al voguttata,  Leo K. 

Antbaxia  quercata,  DeJ K. 

viridicornis,  Dcij K. 


Chrysobothrls  sexgnttata,  Lee K. 

Dicerca  prolongata,  Leo K. 

PoDoilonota  cyanipes,  Leo K. 

Acmseodera  mixta,  Leo K. 

4-Tittata,  Horn U. 

Ptosima  gibbicollis,  Lee K. 

Agrilns  bilineatus,  Say K. 

latibrus,  Lap E. 

politus,  Say E. 

obolinus,  Lee E. 

lateralis,  Say .E. 

Bracbys  termiuans,  Lap  ..- E. 


ELATERIDJS. 


Tbnrops  mficomis,  Lee K. 

Hy locbaris  nigricomis,  Leo E. 

Microrbagus  triangalaris,  Leo E. 

Lacon  rectangolaris,  Cand E. 

Adelocera  impressicollis,  Lee E. 

eparsa,  Cand N. 

marmorata.  Germ E. 

cavicollis,  Leo I. 

Alans  oculatus,  Esob E. 

myop8,E8ob E. 

gorgop8,Leo E. 

naja,  Leo N. 

Cardiopborns  ery tbropns,  £r E. 

tnmidicollis,  Leo I. 

(Edostetbus  femoralis,  Lee E. 

Drasterins  marginicoUis,  Horn N. 

Monocrepidins  anritns,  Germ E. 

bclluB,  Germ E. 

vespertinns,  DeJ E. 


Monocrepidins  sntnralis,  Leo E. 

Limonius  anripilis,  Leo E. 

qnercinns,  DeJ E. 

basillaris,  Leo E. 

Melanotns  Tariolatns,  Leo I. 

macer,ljee E. 

incertns,  Leo E. 

clandestinus  £r E. 

fissilis,  Leo E. 

oommnnis,  Er * 

cribnlosas,  Leo E. 

Corymbites  flBripennis,  Leo I. 

fallax,  Leo I. 

glancns,  Leo N. 

Atbons  cncnllntas,  Leo E. 

fermgineus,  Esob I. 

Asaphes  birtns,  Cand E. 

dilaticollis,  Motsoh E. 

brevicollis,  Cand E. 


TELEPHORIDJS. 


Calopteron  typicnm,  Leo E. 

terminale,  Leo E. 

Pbotinus  nigricans,  Lee E. 

corruscns,  Leo E. 

pyralis,  Lap E. 

Pboturis  pensylvanica,  Leo E. 

divisa,  Lee E. 

Chanliognatbaa  marginatns,  Htz E. 


Cbanliognatbns  basalis,  Lee E. 

profunda,  Leo E. 

Telepborus  collans,  Leo K. 

biliueatuis,  Lee E. 

oarolinns,  Leo E. 

Podabrus  mgulosns,  Leo E. 

punctulatuB,  Leo E. 

Trypberus  latipennis,  Lee E. 


malachiidje:. 


CoUops  bipunctatus,  Er E. 

tricolor,  Er E. 

puuctatus,  Lee E. 

4-maculatus,  Er K. 

confluens,  Leo E. 


CoUops  pnnctnlatns,  Leo E. 

One  new  species  f   U. 

Dasytes  senilis,  Lee E. 

Several  undetermined  species. 
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LYCTIDiB. 


Polycaon  ovicollis,  Lee. 


CLERIDJB. 


Trichodes  oroatus,  Say K. 

nattali,  Kby K. 

Clems  analisy  Sa^ K. 

oordifer,  Lee K. 

spheceus,  Fab .^ K. 

Hydnocera  numeralis,  Nm K. 

sabaDnea,  Leo K. 


Enoplium  pilosam,  Lat' K. 

qaadripunctatum,  Say K. 

damicome,  Spin K. 

Corynetes  rofipes,  Fab * 

violaceus,  Fskb * 

rufiooUis,  Fab * 


PTINID.£. 


Ptinna  far,  Linn * 

Si  todrepa  panicea,  Thorns « * 

Doroatoma  simile,  Say K. 


Niptns  ventricnlns,  Lee K. 

TiTpopitys  punetatns,  Lee E. 


TENEBRIONID^. 


Epitragns  canalicnlatns,  Say E. 

prainoens,  Horn N. 

Edrotes  rotundas,  Leo E. 

ventricosas.  Lee N. 

Trimytis  proinosa,  Leo .E. 

abnormis,  Horn N. 

Emmenastns  ater,  Leo L 

obcsns,  Lee L 

Enrymetopon  rnfipes,  Eseh K. 

Asida  opaca,  Say E. 

.  polita,  Say E. 

actuosa,  Horn N. 

convexa,  Lee E. 

semilsBvis,  Horn ...N. 

consobrina,  Horn N. 

luctata,  Horn N. 

puncticollis,  Lee N. 

sordidus,  Lee E. 

elata,  Lee L 

Zopherus  ooncolor,  Lee N.  M. 

elegans,  Horn N.  M. 

Hologlyptus  anastomosis,  Lae E. 

Eusattns  reticulatus,  Leo E. 

Coniontis  ovalis,  Lee N. 

Eleodes  obscura,  Lee E. 

acuta,  Lee E. 

suturalis,  Leo E. 

tricostata,  Lee E. 

fusiformis,  Lee K. 

extricata,  Lee E. 


Eleodes  oarbonaria,  Lee E 

nigrina,  Leo E. 

gracilis,  Lee E. 

candifera,  Lee E. 

bispilabris,  Horn E. 

armata,LeG W. 

opaea,  Lee E. 

plmelioides,  Mann L 

Embaphion  muricatnm,  Say E. 

coutnsum,  Lee E. 

elougatum,  Horn N. 

planum,  Horn E. 

CoBloenemis  dilaticollis,  Mann U. 

punctata,  Lee N. 

Blapstinns  interruptus,  Lee E. 

metallicus,  Fab E. 

pratensis,  Lee E. 

vestitus,  Lee E. 

pulverulentus,  Mann N. 

Centronopus  opacus,  Lee E. 

Merinus  l®vis,  Lee E. 

Nyctobates  pensylyanicns,  Lee * 

barbatus,  Lee * 

Boletotherus  cornntus,  Fab * 

Paratene tus  pnnctatus.  Spin * 

Sitophagns  pallidus,  Lee E. 

planus,  Lee N. 

Diaperis  hydni.  Fab E. 

Platydema  excavatnm,  Lap E. 

Helops  opacus,  Leo L 


CISTELIDJS. 


Alleeula  punctulata,  Mels. 


E.  I  Alleeula  obscura.  Say E 

MELANDRYIDJB. 

Eustrophus  bicolor,  Fab E.     Phryganophilus  eoUaris,  Lee L 

Melandrya  labiata.  Say E. 


ANTHICIDJB. 


Corphyra  lewisii,  Horn E. 

collaris,  Say E. 

Stercopalpus  giitta  tus,  Lee E* 

Notoxus  auclioni,  Htz E. 

serratus,  Lee E. 

monodou,  Ferto E. 


Notoxus  marginatus,  Lee E. 

subtnis,  Lee E. 

Several  nndeterminfid  species  .E. 

Anthicus  elegans,  Ferte E. 

rejectus,  Leo E. 

cervinus^  FertA ^^'^^ 
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mordellidje:. 


Mordella  qnadripuDctata,  Lee K. 

Bcatellaris,  Fab N. 

iDBolata,  Lee K. 


Mordella  marginata,  Mela K. 

Mordellistena  semala;  Leo K. 

divisa,  Leo K. 


MELOIDJE. 


Hcnons  eonfertas,  Leo K. 

Lytta  reticulata,  Say K. 

cooperi,  Lee N. 

nnttali,  Say K. 

y ulnerata,  Lee N. 

viridana,  Lee U. 

eyanipcDDis,  Lee U. 

spbsericollis,  Say K. 

Pyrota  engelniaDni,  Lee K. 

diBcoidea,  Lee K. 

vittigera,  Lee K. 

Epicauta  jtensylvanica,  Lee * 

femiginea,  Say ..K. 


Epieanta  maculata.  Say K. 

oonrina,  iLeo LT. 

pancticolliSi  Mann N. 

Apterospasta  se^mentata,  Say K. 

Maerpbasis  lateieomiB,  Leo E. 

longleollis,  Leo K. 

fabrieii;  Lee K. 

Nemognatha  lutea,  Lee U. 

bioolor,  Lee K. 

lurida,  Lee K. 

piezata,  Lee K. 

Gnathiam  miDimum,  Lee K. 

Zonitis  atripeunis,  Lee K. 


<EDEM£RIDiE. 


Asclera  punctioollis,  Hald K.  i  Nacerdes  luelanara,  Fab 

Oxaeis  serieeay  Horn N.  | 


K. 


CBRAMBYCIDJ£. 


Prionus  palpariS)  Say K. 

imbricorniSy  01 K. 

fissicomis,  Hald K. 

emargiDatuB,  Say K. 

californicuB,  MotscU N. 

Aeantboderes  decipieoB,  Lee K. 

LiopuB  einerens;  Leo K. 

LcptostyluB  acullferuB,  Lee K. 

^dilis  Bpcctabilis,  Lee N. 

PscnoceruB  pini,  01 K. 

Pogonocherus  parvnlud,  Lee K. 

mixtns,  Lee K. 

Saperda  calearata,  Say K. 

mutica,  Say K. 

discoidea,  Fab .  ^ K. 

puDctieolIiB,  Say K. 

Totraopes  femoratus,  Lee K. 

annalatuBj  Loo K. 

oregonensis,  Leo N. 

mancuB,  Lee N. 

Tetrops  cauesccDS,  Lee K. 

Amphionycha  ardens.  Lee K. 

Steuostola  pergrata,  Lee K. 

saturDina,  Lee N. 

Oberea  perspicillata,  Hald K. 

Monilema  annulatum,  Leo K. 

Lcptura  cribripennis,  Lee ^ K. 

rubrica,  Say K. 

auripilis,  Lee K. 

eonvexa,  Lee U. 

Typocerus  Biuuatus,  Lee K. 

ArgaleuB  Ditens,  Lee I. 

Acmieops  bivittata,  Lee K. 

lopiua,  Lee I. 


Acmseops  Bubpilosa.  Leo IT. 

dorsalis,  Lee K. 

margiualis,  Leo I. 

Btrigilata,  Leo K. 

Monobamraiis  scutellaris,  Leo * 

ClytaB  BcntellariB,  DeJ i.-.K. 

ery  tbrocephaluB,  Fab * 

-     nndulatas,  Say K. 

eapnea,  Say K. 

PnrpnricenuB  bunicralis,  Dej K. 

TyloBis  maeulatus,  Leo N. 

Rbopalophorus  longipes,  Leo K. 

Arhopalus  falininans,  Serv K. 

chanis,  Leo K. 

pictns,  Leo K. 

eurystetliuB,  Lee N, 

EripbuB  igDicoLiis,  Lee K. 

diBcoideuB,  Say K. 

Spbenothccus  suturalis,  Lee U. 

Elapbidion  yilloBum,  Hald K. 

Sarallelum,  Nm U. 
ebile,  Lee... K. 

mucronatum,  N K. 

Eburia  qaadrigeminata,  Hald K. 

HeliomancB  blmaeolatns,  Nm K. 

Dryobins  sexfaBciatas,  Lee / K. 

Callidium  variabile,  Fab K, 

amcBDum,  Say K. 

brevilineum,  Say K. 

Asemum  moeBtum,  Mann I. 

atrum,  Fab K. 

CriocepbaluB  productuB,  Lee K. 

aapera  tuB,  Lee K. 

agroBtis,  Hald *" 


CHRYSOMELID2S. 


Anonioia  laticlaviB,  Forst K. 

Babia  quadriguttata,  Lao K. 

Coscinoptera  axillaris,  Lcc K. 

fraDciscana,  Lee K. 

CryptocephaluB  lativittis,  Germ K. 

gattolatuB,  Al K. 


Cryptocephalus  mucoreus,  Lee K. 

uotatUB,  01 K. 

quadriguttulaB,  Suff K. 

dispersiis,  Hald K. 

venustuB,  Fab K. 

faBciatos,  Say K. 
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Cryptoccphalus  amatas,  Hald K. 

viridis,  Hald K. 

vitticollis,  Leo K. 

coiiAuenA,  Say K. 

Pachybrachys  hcpaticus^  Hald K. 

,  tiidens^ols K. 

mollis,  Hald K. 

Tiduatns,  Saff K. 

And  several  of  both  preced- 
ing genera  undetermined. 

Colaspis  favosa,  Say K. 

Several  unnamed. 

Metachroma  interruptum,  Lee K. 

p^lidnm,  Lee K. 

Paria  sexnotata,  Lieo K. 

aterrima,  Lee K. 

opacicoUiS)  Leo K. 

Myochrons  dcnticollis,  Lee K. 

sqnamosus,  Leo K. 

Chrysomela  scalaris,  Leo K. 

pbiiadelphica,  Linn K. 

multipunctata,  Say K. 

exclamationis,  Fab K. 

conjuncta,  Rog K. 

disrupt-a,  Rog K. 

Innata,  Fab K. 

pulchra.  Fab K. 

incisa,  Kog K. 

'  auripennis,  Say K. 

flavomarginata,  Say K. 

iuterrupta,  Fab K. 


Chrysomela  dissimilis,  Fab K. 

formosa,  Fab K. 

adouidis,  Linn Mon. 

Doryphora  10-lineata,  Say K. 

rogersii,  Lee ..K. 

trimaculata,  Say K. 

Ble])harida  rhois,  Bog K. 

(Edionycbis  gibbitarsa^  Lee K. 

scriptiooUis,  Leo K. 

Several  undetermined K. 

Dison^cha,  several  undetermined. 

Olyptiua  spuria,  Lee K. 

Longitarsus  nigripalpus,  Leo ,. .  K. 

rubiuiis,  Leo K. 

Chfetoohema  subviridis,  Leo K. 

den ticulata,  Leo K. 

Cerotoma  caminea,  Fab .  K. 

Diabrotica  lougicornis,  Say K. 

vittata^  Fab * 

tricincta,  Leo K. 

Galeruca  americana,  Fab K. 

externa,  Say K. 

Stenispa  collaris,  Baly I.  T. 

Anoplitis  scapularis,  Leo K. 

rosea,  Leo K. 

Microrhopala  lastula,  Leo K. 

oyanea,  Leo K. 

Chelymorpha  cribraria,  01 K. 

Cassida  nigripes,  01 K. 

pallida,  Hbst K. 

guttata,  01 K. 


BRUCUIDiE:. 


Bruchus  discoideus.  Say K.        And  several  others  of  the  family  yet  on- 

Sperknophagus  rq^iuiie,  Sch K.  studied. 


cocciXEixm^. 


Anisosticta  vittigera,  Lee K. 

cpiscopalis,  Lee K. 

Hippodamia  glacialis,  Mels * 

13-punctata,  Mels * 

lecontei,  Muls K. 

con vergens,  Gner * 

parenthesis,  Lee * 

And  one  new  species,  t 
Coccinella  transverse — guttata,  Fald..  .K. 

monticola,  Muls K. 

novemnotata,  Hbst * 

abdominalis,  Say K. 


Brachyacantha  albifrons,  Lee K. 

tuu,  Leo K. 

10-pustulata,  Lee K. 

Hyperaspis  vittigera,  Leo K. 

qnadrivittata,  Leo K. 

elegans,  Muls K. 

pratensis,  Leo K. 

CEncis  pnsilla,  Lee K. 

Scymnus  collaris,  Muls K. 

caudalis,  Leo K. 

And  several  undetermined. 


RHYNCHOPHORA. 

Under  this  head  are  includp-d  the  several  families  of  snout-bearing  beetles,  all  more  or 
less  injurious  to  vegetation  and  represented  in  all  parts  of  our  countrj'  by  nukuerous 
species.  These  have  been  as  yet  but  little  studied  and  very  few  are  named.  As  a 
systematic  list  of  genera  and  species  is  in  progress,  only  those  now  known  will  be 
mentioned. 


Cratoparis  lunatus,  Sch 


ANTHRIBIDJE. 

...K.  I 


ATTELABID^. 


Attclabus  nigripes,  Lee K. 

Pterocolus  ovatus,  Sch K. 

Rhyuchitcs  bicolor,  Hbst K. 


Rhyuchites  seneus,  Boh . 
a^ratu8,  Say 
Apion,  several  species. 


E. 
E. 
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Ophryastes  latirostris,  Lec K. 

ligataBy  Leo K. 

salciroBtris,  Sch K. 

vittatus,  Sfih K. 


tuberosa 


Sfih. 
i^uec. 


I. 


Epicffims  imbricatusy  Say K. 

Pmtyomus  aariceps,  Sch K. 

Tanymecos  canescens,  Soh K. 

conferteus,  Sch K. 

Cleonua  polvereas,  Lee K. 

trivittatas,  Say K. 

angularis,  Leo K. 

Lepyros  geminatas,  Leo K. 


ThecestcmuB  homeralis,  Say K. 

rectus,  Leo K 

rudis,  Leo K. 

eroeuB,  Leo K. 

morbillosuB,  Leo K. 

PiazorhinuB  Boutellaris,  Sch K. 

RhyBematuslineaticolliay  Say K. 

CoDotrachelas  postieatuB,  Sch . ... K. 

SphenophoroB  pulcheUas,  Sch K. 

caltirostris,  Germ . . . .  ^ . .  K. 

compreesiroBtris,  Say K. 

13-paDctAtii8,  Say U. 

CosBonas  subareatoB,  Sch K. 


SCOLYTIDiE. 


TomicoB  pini,  HarriB K.  j  DendrootonoB  terebrausi  01 

caligraphoB,  Germ K.  | 


NOTICES  OF  THE  HEMIPTERA  OF  THE  WESTERN  TERRITORIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  SURVEYS 
OF  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

By  p.  R.  Uhler. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  complete  representation  of  tlie  hemipterous 
fauna  of  the  regions  explored  by  Dr.  Hayden,  certain  species  have 
been  introduced  which  were  collected  by  other  persons  at  different 
times. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  vast  territory  embraced  in  the  surveys  would 
demand  close  attention  to  collecting  during  several  years.  As  this  has 
not  yet  been  possible,  we  can  only  include  the  scanty  materials  which 
have  been  brought  together  by  the  industry  of  a  very  few  individuals. 

A  country  presenting  such  diversity  of  surface,  and  climate  so  varied, 
must  oft'er  great  variations  in  the  species  which  belong  to  it;  and,  in 
fact,  such  proves  to  be  the  case ;  as,  for  instance,  may  be  seen  in  CJie- 
linideay  LyguSy  and  sdtne  Ckadce.  The  former  genus  varies  in  the  color 
of  the  antenme,  and  still  more  in  their  width;  in  some  specimens  the 
joints  of  these  organs  are  fattened  into  almost  lamellate  expansions. 
A  LyguSj  which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the  European  L.pratensiSj 
Fab.,  varies  in  form,  size,  and  pattern  of  marking.  Melanism  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  species  belonging  to  the  mountains  of  ^Nevada;  while  in 
Colorado  and  Idaho  they  present  the  richest  and  brightest  colors. 


HEMIPTERA. 

HETEROPTERA. 

Family  CoRiMEL^NiDiE. 

CorimeUena.  White. 

1.  C.  nitiduloides,  Wolff,  (Icoues  Cim.,  p.  98,  Tab.  10,  fig.  92.)— Tlie 
western  specimens  generally  dufter  from  the  eastern  in  lacking  the  depres- 
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sion  on  each  side  of  the  pronotum.  Occasionally,  however,  a  specimen 
occurs  with  faint  traces  of  these  depressions.  Some  variation  in  the 
width  and  acuteuess  of  the  coriam  occars  in  specimens  from  both  sides 
of  the  continent. 

2.  0.  externa^  Uhler,  (Proc.  Entomol.  Soc.  Phila.,  1863,  p.  155.)— This 
species  bears  some  resemblance  to  C  marginipenniSj  Spinola,  of  Chili ; 
but  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  it  by  the  narrower,  longer,  and 
mote  convex  head.  Our  species  is  found  in  Dakota,  Arizona,  Oregon, 
and  California. 

Family  PACHYCOBiD-ffii. 

SomcsmuSt  Dallas. 

1.  27.  aeneifrons^  Say,  (Long's  Expedition,  vol.  11,  Appendix,  p.  299;) 
Fachycom  exiliSy  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  vol.  IV.,  Tab.  110,  Fig.  346.) — it 
was  obtained  in  Colorado,  but  has  been  found  as  far  east  as  Maryland 
and  in  New  England. 

2.  H.  bijugis.  New  species. — Elongate-oval,  pale  testaceous.  Head 
long,  somewhat  triangularly  narrowing  to  the  tip,  the  lateral  lobes  a  little 
rounded,  the  surface  black,  brassy,  rather  finely  punctured,  clothed  with 
remote,  pale  pubescence,  the  lateral  margin  and  a  submarginal  line 
yellow;  tylus  a  little  longer  than  the  lateral  lobes:  ochro- testaceous,  as 
is  also  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae;  the  bucculae,  adjoining  margin, 
and  bajse  of  the  inferior  cheeks,  yellow ;  rostrum  testaceous,  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  ventral  segment,  the  apex  piceous.  Pronotum 
regularly  convex,  the  lateral  margin  straight,  oblique,  the  edge  smooth, 
broadly  compressed;  the  middle  of  the  submargiu  deeply  indented;  the 
surl'ace  remotely,  fiuely,  obsoletely  punctured  with  pale  fuscous ;  each 
side  of  middle  is  a  pale  fuscous,  slightly  oblique  ray;  exterior  to  this  a 
fainter  ray,  and  sometimes  another  adjoining  it,  or  running  from  the 
humerus;  callosities  occupied  by  a  more  or  less  deep  black  spot ;  the 
iutrahumeral  line  deeply  impressed,  forming  a  sinus  on  the  posterolat- 
eral  margin ;  the  posterior  angles  moderately  rounded ;  anterior  angles 
feebly  rounded,  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  base  of  the  eyes.  Pec- 
tus pale  croceous,  with  uncolored,  coarse  punctures,  with  a  black  spot  in 
\he  antero-exterior  corner.  Legs  testaceous,  punctured  on  the  thighs, 
having  at  most  but  three  or  four  fuscous  dots  at  tip ;  spines  of  tibm 
black;  tarsi  piceous  at  tip,  the  nails  tii)ped  with  black.  Scutellum 
rather  long,  ovately  narrowing  to  the  tip,  punctured  with  brown,  faintly 
clouded  at  base,  and  with  a  darker  cloud  behind  the  middle;  the  mid- 
dle line  almost  white,  expanded  at  tip,  and  bounded  there  by  a  blackish 
line ;  each  side  of  base  a  blackish  ray  curves  obliquely  outward  to  beyond 
the  middle.  Venter  yellowish- white,  minutely  punctured,  with  a  few 
large  fuscous  punctures  at  base  and  about  the  disk ;  connexivum  im- 
maculate and  narrowly  grooved  beneath,  the  edge  sharp ;  the  superior 
connexivum  black  interiorly,  exteriorly  pale  yellowish,  faintly  punc- 
tured. The  male  is  much  smaller,  with  the  scutellum  a  little  more  acute 
at  tip,  more  or  less  reticulated  with  black  over  the  entire  upper  surface, 
and  with  at  least  four  longitudinal,  faint,  fuscous  rays  on  the  pronotum, 
and  two  oblique  ones  each  side  of  scutellum.  The  middle  line  and  its 
apical  dilation  iaintly  indicated.  The  yellow  line  of  the  head  is  slender, 
waved,  obsolete  toward  the  base,  the  tylus  marked  with  yellow  before 
the  tip. 

Length,  9,8;  ^ ,  G,  millimeters.    Width  at  base  of  pronotum,  9 ,  4J ; 
^4,  millimeters. 
Specimens  have  been  received  from  Colorado  and  Nebra&\L^ 
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Subfamily  IlALYDiD-aE. 
Brochymena^  Amyot  et  Serv. 

1.  B.  serratay  Fab.,  (Syst.  Rhyng.,  p.  181,  No.  2 ;)  Halys  pupillaia^  H. 
Scbf.,  (Wanz.  Ids.,  IV,  PI.  144,  Fig.  453.)— Obtained  in  Colorado;  but 
quite  common  as  far  east  as  Pennsylvania.  Quite  variable  in  the  length 
of  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  antennae.  Usually  these. two 
joints  arc  about  equal  in  length,  but  sometimes  the  second  is  very  little 
more  than  one-half  t;he  length  of  the  third:  specimens  have  occurred  to 
me  in  which  these  joints  have  been  equal  in  the  one  antenna,  and  the 
second  shortest  in  the  other  antenna. 

2.  B,  arboreaj  Sav,  (Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  311 5)  Halys  erosOj  H. 
Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  V,  PI.  ICG,  Fig.  515.)— -Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Mex- 
ico,  and  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The  south- 
ern specimens  are  generally  more  brightly  colored. 

Priono807)iay  Uhler. 

P.  podopoidesj  Uhler,  (Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Phila.,  1863,  p.  364.) — ^This 
species  varies  considerably  in  depth  of  color,  and  somewhat  in  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  armature  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  is  common  in 
California  and  extends  into  Arizona. 

Subfamily  Cydnid-E. 
MicroparuSj  Uhler. 

M.  ohliquus.  New  species. — ^Chestnut-brown,  polished ;  the  lateral  mar- 
gins of  thorax  and  corium  densely  fringed  with  coarse,  long,  yellowish 
hairs.  Face  almost  flat,  each  side  with  long,  oblique,  punctured  stridB; 
the  tylus  transversely,  feebly  striated;  anterior  margin  bluntly  rounded, 
thickly  beset  with  short,  erect  teeth,  and  interspersed  with  a  few  long 
hairs ;  the  lateral  lobes  sparingly  punctured,  with  a  round  fovea  adja- 
cent to  each  eye,  and  another  near  the  tip,  each  side  of  the  tylus.  Bos- 
ti'um  bright  testaceous,  extending  to  the  intermediate  coxae;  the  apical 
joint  slender,  a  little  shorter  than  the  third.  Antennse,  first  two  joinfe 
slender,  the  remaining  three  moniliform,  the  second  shortest;  apical  joint 
a  very  little  the  longest,  the  third  and  fourth  subequal.  Base  of  the 
head  convex,  impunctured.  Pronotum,  lateral  margins  a  little  oblique, 
densely  ciliate,  the  anterior  angles  a  little  advanced,  rounded  ;  the  ante- 
rior half  of  surface  impunctured,  excepting  only  along  the  anterior 
margin  and  sides;  posterior  half  remotely^  rather  coarsely  punctured, 
with  a  few  transverse,  obsolete  wrinkles  behind  the  middle;  the  posterior 
margin  impunctured;  middle  transverse  line  distinct,  having  several 
coarse  punctures  each  side  of  its  ends ;  humeral  angles  prominent,  the 
margin  inwardly  from  them  sinuated.  Anterior  tibiae  armed  on  the 
front  margin  with  long  and  very  stout  spines;  tarsi  pale  yellow.  Scu- 
tellum  poh'shed,  rather  remotely  punctured,  the  base  almost  destitute 
of  punctures;  tip  a  little  depressed,  bluntly,  angularly  rounded.  Hem- 
elytra  remotely  punctured,  the  apical  punctures  becoming  finer  and 
almost  obsolete,  the  lateral  margin  expaudedly  arcuated,  at  base  ciliated 
with  long  hairs;  membrane  and  wings  milk-white.  Venter  smooth  on 
the  middle,  the  sides  minutely  scabrous;  anal  segment  i)unctured;  the 
lateral  margins  ciliated  with  slender  hairs. 

Length,  4J  millimeters;  width  At  base  of  thorax,  2J  millimeters. 

A  male  was  brought  from  Ogdeu,  Utah,  by  the  survey  of  1870. 
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Subfamily  PENTATOMp-as, 
PenlluSjSm. 

1.  P.  claudusj  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  vol.  IV,  p.  312,  No.  2.) — 
Inhabits  Colorado,  California,  Kansas,  &c.  The  present  specimen,  of  the 
pale  variet3^,  is  from  Ross  Fork,  Idaho. 

2.  P.  exapta,  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  vol.  IV,  p.  313,  Ko.  3.) — ^Col- 
orado. It  varies  in  the  width  of  the  black  upon  the  pronotum,  and  this 
color  is  indeed  sometimes  entirely  absent  from  that  part.  Specimens 
have  passed  through  my  hands  which  had  been  collected  in  British 
America,  New  England,  Illinois,  and  in  several  of  the  regions  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

3.  P.  circumcinctusj  St&l.,  (Entomol.  Zeitung,  Stettin,  vol.  23,  p.  89, 
note.) — Dakota.  Scarcely  a  species  found  in  our  Territory  extends  over 
so  wide  a  surface  as  this.  It  is  found  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  in  Canada,  New  England,  and  New  York. 

PodisuSj  StSl. 

P.  spinostiSj  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List.  Hemipt.,  p.  98^  No.  7.) — A 
common  insect  in  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  region,  and  extending  as 
far  west  as  Nebraska  and  south  into  Texas.  Two  specimens  from  For^ 
Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  seem  to  offer  no  differences  from  those  common 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

ZicronUy  Amyot  et  Serv. 

Z.  cuprca^  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  p.  108,  No.  2.) — ^After  dili- 
gently comparing  specimens  from  both  continents,  no  sufficient  differ- 
ences have  prevailed  to  separate  this  from  the  Z.  cmruleaj  Linn.  Small 
variations  in  the  color  and  in  the  distinctness  of  the  punctures  are 
apparent  in  specimens  from  both  localities;  but  in  a  series  of  specimens 
these  are  seen  to  be  gradations  between  the  opposite  extremes.  The 
present  specimens  are  from  Snake  River,  Idaho,  and  from  Fort  Defiance, 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  Dallas's  type  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's 
Bay. 

Cosmopepla,  StSl. 

C.  carnifex^  Fab.,  (Ent.  Syst.,  Suppl.,  535,  No.  162.) — Inhabits  Nebraska, 
Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and  the  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  exhibits  much  variation  in  the  depth  and  amount  of  red  on  the  pro- 
notum and  abdomen. 

Neottiglossa,  Kirby. 

y.  undata^  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  8,  No.  17  ;)  y.  triUne- 
ata,  Kirby,  (Fauna  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  276.) — This  species  occurs  in  Ne- 
braska, Canada,  and  throughout  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Mormidea,  Amyot  et  Serv. 

M.  lugenSy  Fab.,  (Ent.  Syst.,  IV,  p.  125;)  Pentatoma  punctipes^  Say^ 
(Jour.  Acad.  Phila.  IV,  p.  313.) — From  Cheyenne,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritor^^  It  extends  as  far  south  as  Matamoras,  Mexico,  and  inhabits 
almost  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  liiver. 
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Murgantiaj  StSl. 

M.  histrionicaj  Hahn,(Wanz.  Ins.,  vol.  n,  pi.  65^  Fig.  196.) — Collected 
in  Colorado  5  but  injures  cabbages  and  other  garden  vegetables  in  the 
Southern  States,  from  Maryland  to  Texas,  and  even  into  Mexico.  Sev- 
eral of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  varieties  between  this  species  and  M. 
munda^  StS.1.,  have  already  been  found,  and  we  may  expect  hereafter  to 
see  the  two  species  united  as  mere  forms  of  one. 

Cimius^  Dallas. 

1.  C.  delia.  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  8,  No.  18;)  C.  tarsalis^ 
Dallas,  (British  Museum,  List.  Hemipt.,  p.  230,  PI.  8  j  Fig.  6.)— From  Fort 
Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  also  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States. 

2.  0.  cequaliSj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  7,  No.  15.) — Same  local- 
ities as  the  preceding. 

Euschistm,  Dallas. 

1.  jE7.  fissilis.  New  species. — Differs  from  E.  serva^  Say,  its  near  con- 
gener, in  the  cleft  head  and  prolonged  lateral  lobes  of  the  head.  It  is 
larger  thad  U.  punciipes^  Say,  and  the  humeral  angles  are  much  less 
acute.    It  is  found  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois. 

2.  E,  ptinctipeSj  Say,  (Jonr.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  314,  No.  5.) — 
Colorado,  and  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

3.  E.  pyrrhocerus.  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  vol.  VI,  Fig.  638.) — ^From 
Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  but  not  uncommon  in  Missouri  and  in  the 
Atlantic  region.    It  varies  in  the  acuteness  of  the  humeral  angles. 

PeribaltiSj  St^l. 

P.  modestus.  New  species. — Grayish-yellow,  general  form  of  P.  vemali^j 
Wolff;  but  with  the  humeral  angles  less  prominent,  and  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  pronotum  not  sinuated.  Upper  surface  of  the  head  finely 
punctured  with  black,  the  punctures  more  dense  and  forming  a  submar- 
giual  spot  or  short  streak  before  each  eye ;  the  intraorbital  surface  with 
a  smooth,  impuuctured,  short  line;  the  lateral  margins  a  little  reflexed, 
slightly  sinuated  a  little  in  advance  of  the  eyes ;  the  side  lobes  much 
louger  than  the  tylus,  usually  meeting  before  it,  but  not  always  quite 
in  contact  at  the  tip.  Under  side  of  head  pale  yellowish,  irregularly 
punctured,  the  angle  before  the  eye  more  or  less  black,  the  lateral  edge 
piceous  or  black.  Antenme  rufous  or  testaceous  ;  the  basal  joint  pale 
yellowish,  shorter  than  the  head;  the  fourth  joint,  excepting  base  and 
tip,  and  the  fifth,  excepting  the  base,  blackish ;  the  last  stout,  longest ; 
the  former  quite  stout,  not  quite  so  long  as  the  latter,  but  longer  than 
the  others ;  second  and  third  slender.  subequaJ.  Eostrum  pale  testa- 
ceous, the  middle  line  and  all  but  the  base  of  the  apical  joint  blackish- 
piceous,  extending  to  the  intermediate  coxte ;  the  second  joint  much  the 
longest ;  apical  joint  much  the  shortest  5  the  third  joint  a  little  longer 
than  the  fourth.  Pronotum  rather  short  and  broad,  a  little  more  coarsely 
and  less  densely  punctured  than  the  head;  the  punctures  dense,  making 
a  blackish  stripe  along  the  lateral  submargin;  the  lateral  margins 
straight,  thickened,  elevated,  yellowish  or  white,  smooth,  impuuctured ; 
latero-posterior  margins  feebly  sinuated ;  humeri  rounded,  very  slight! 3' 
prominent.  Pectus  pale  testaceous,  unevenly  punctured ;  the  areas  of 
the  pleural  pieces  with  punctures  more  or  less  brownish,  usually  with  a 
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black  dot  near  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three  principal  segments. 
Legs  pale  testaceous ;  the  femora  with  numerous  black  points,  a  few 
of  them  at  the  tip  larger;  the  tibiae  with  minute  brown  punctures;  tarsi 
pale  rufous ;  the  nails  black,  excepting  the  base.-  Scutellum  a  little 
rugulose,  somewhat  confluently  punctured,  more  finely  so  than  the  pro- 
notum,  and  near  the  tip  still  more  finely  and  densely  so ;  the  apex 
smooth,  broadly  white.  Corium  finely,  less  densely,  punctured  than 
the  pronotum ;  the  exterior  suture  often  with  a  streak  of  closer  punc- 
tures ;  the  general  surface  sometimes  appealing  reticulatedly  punctured ; 
the  costal  margin  and  embolium  whitish,  the  latter  with  a  few  punctures ; 
membrane  slightly  embrowned,  having  six  or  seven  dark,  longitudinal 
nervures.  Tergum  black,  minutely,  densely  rugulose  and  punctured  ; 
the  apical  segment  margined  with  yellow ;  connexivum  blaek,  coarsely 
and  partly  confluently  punctured,  the  outer  margin  yellow,  with  the 
inner  edge  of  that  color  scalloped.  Venter  pale  testaceous,  or  in  life 
greenish-white,  very  simringly  punctured  on  the  smooth  disk ;  the  sides 
finely  rugulose,  and  thickly  punctured ;  the  general  puncturing  often 
reil,  the  large  punctures  black,  and  arranged  in  a  triple  series  of  wavy, 
faint  spots  each  side,  and  with  a  geminate  group  at  the  outer  angles  of 
the  incisures ;  the  apical  angles  of  the  sixth  segment  a  little  rounded  and 
carrying  a  black  dot. 

In  the  males  the  finer  punctures  of  the  venter  are  usually  red  and 
more  evenly  distributed ;  the  coarser  ones  are  black  and  not  arranged 
in  spots ;  the  genital  segment  is  deeply  emarginated,  and  each  side  of  it 
sinuated. 

Length  of  <J ,  5J;  of  ? ,  8-9 J  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
5-6  millimeters. 

Arizona,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  England,  and  generally  throughout 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

HolcastethuSi  Fieb. 

H.  ahbretnatus.  New  species. — Fusco-cinereous  more  or  less  spotted 
with  black,  rugulose,  and  finely  punctured  with  black.  Head  broad  and 
long,  convex  along  the  base  of  the  tylus,  broadly  rounded  in  fh)nt, 
closely,  confluently  punctured,  more  densely  so  along  the  sides  and  in 
front;  the  lateral  lobes  flat,  with  sharp  edges,  a  little  expanded  in  front 
of  the  eyes ;  the  lobes  meeting  in  front  of  the  tylus,  but  scarcely  in  con- 
tact on  the  extreme  tip ;  under  side  of  the  head  pale  yellowish,  coarsely 
punctured,  with  the  margin  and  a  few  coarse  punctures  in  front  of  the 
eye  deep  black.  Rostrum  extending  to  the  venter,  yellow,  with  the  tip 
black.  Antennae  long  and  slender,  reddish-yellow,  or  rufous ;  the  basal 
joint  pale,  very  short;  second  and  third  subequal,  shorter  than  the  fol- 
lowing ;  fourth  and  fifth  much  longer,  subequal.  Pronotum  broad  and 
short ;  the  lateral  margins  smooth,  yellow,  a  little  arcuated ;  the  humeri 
somewhat  prominent,  rather  broadly  rounded;  the  submargins  made 
almost  black  by  the  dense  punctures ;  surface  somewhat  broken,  irregu- 
larly spotted  with  piceous  and  black,  the  transverse  impressed  line  dis- 
tinct ;  pectoral  segments  coarsely  and  irregularly  punctured  with  brown- 
ish, each  with  from  one  to  three  black  dots,  including  one  on  theosteole. 
Scutellum  a  little  indented  before  the  middle,  finely  and  closely  punc- 
tured with  black,  still  more  so  in  spots  at  base,  where  are  also  two  or 
three  small  white  spots  or  streaks ;  the  apex  bluntly  rounded,  white. 
Legs  testaceous,  minutely  and  sparsely  i>unctured  with  brown;  the 
femora  a  little  scabrons;  tibise  at  tip  and  tarsi  rufescent ;  the  nails  black 
at  tip.    Tergum  black,  the  connexivum  yellow,  with  double  black  w^^sta^ 
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at  the  ends  of  the  incisures ;  venter  yellowish,  the  punctures  closer  on 
the  sides,  and  with  about  throe  series  of  obsolete  pat<3hes  of  blackish 
puuctures  each  side;  the  lateral  edge  smooth,  orange,  with  a  small, 
double  black  spot  at  the  incisures ;  sometimes  with  the  margin  of  the 
anal  segment  black. 

Length,  8^  to  10  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  5  to  6  milli- 
metei^s. 

It  inhabits  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  California.  The  general  appear- 
ance is  somewhat  that  of  jEf.  spfuwelatusy  Fab.,  of  Europe;  but  it  may  be 
known  from  it  at  a  glance  by  the  lateral  margins  of  the  pronotam, 
which  are  not  sinuated,  but  bowed.  The  lateral  lobes  fail  to  meet  an- 
teriorly in  one  specimen,  making  the  front  of  the  head  appear  deft. 

CarpocoriSy  Kolenati. 

C  lynx^  Fab.,  (Syst.  Ehjmg.,  p.  168,  No.  68.) — ^From  Southern  Mon- 
tana, but  attains  to  colossal  proportions  in  California.  After  close  com- 
parison of  a  series  of  specimens  of  very  various  sizes  and  colors,  with 
several  individuals  from  Europe,  and  with  the  figures  and  descriptions 
in  the  several  authorities,  I  fail  to  find  permanent  characters  to  separate 
them.  Specimens  vary  in  colors  from  pale  green  or  yellowish  to  rosy 
red ;  either  have  or  do  not  have  black  spots  on  the  connexivum,  and  the 
size  ranges  from  8  to  11  millimeters  in  length,  with  corresponding 
width. 

Pentatoma^  Latr.,  (Fieber.) 

1.  P.  granulosa.  New  species. — General  appearance  of  P.  juniperiy  Linn. 
Bright  grass-green,  or  pale  sap-green,  paler  beneath,  deeply,  confluently, 
rather  finely  punctured,  transversely,  minutely  wrinkled  onthe  head,  pro- 
uotum,  and  scutellum ;  the  surface  of  the  latter,  the  hemelytra,  and  some- 
times the  pronotum,  with  numerous  sphacelated,  smooth,  whitish  points ; 
the  lateral  margins  of  pronotum,  the  costal  margin  of  corium  to  beyond 
the  middle,  and  the  apex  of  the  scutellum  white,  rarely  yellow,  llugulae 
of  the  entire  under  surface  whitish.  Head  narrowed  toward  the  tip ;  the 
tip  of  the  lateral  lobes  almost  acute,  a  little  recurved,  slightly  longer 
than  the  tylus :  the  occiput  bald,  almost  impunctured.  Antennas  black, 
stout;  the  tooth  at  base  long  and  slender;  basal  joint  green,  very  stout, 
hardly  more  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  second;  the  second  longest: 
third  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  second ;  fourth  and 
fifth  subcqual,  somewhat  longer  than  the  third.  Rostrum  pale  green, 
reaching  between  the  posterior  coxae;  the  apical  half  of  the  end  joint 
hlaiik  or  piceous  ;  the  labrum  sometimes  blackish.  Lateral  margin  of 
pronotum  a  little  sinuated,  the  edge  distinctly  elevated,  the  sub-margin 
depressed,  and  the  surface  broadly  impressed  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
callosities.  Callosities  defined  by  sinuated,  grooved,  smooth  lines, 
which  are  bifurcated  at  the  outer  extremity.  Embolium  whitish,  hav- 
ing two  or  three  irregular  series  of  obsolete,  small  punctures ;  membrane 
white  or  only  very  faintly  brownish.  Femora  obsoletely  wrinkled,  the 
tips  of  tarsal  joints  infuscated,  and  the  tips  of  nails  piceous.  Tergum 
black,  excepting  the  penultimate  and  anal  segments ;  the  connexivum 
green.    Base  of  scutellum  sometimes  with  small,  white  spots. 

Length,  11-13  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  6-8  millimeters. 

The  specimens  from  this  survey  were  found  in  Montana,  and  near 
Ogdeu,  Utah.  It  seems  to  be  widely  spread  in  the  Western  Territories, 
and  extends  as  far  as  California.  Two  specimens  exhibit  the  third  and 
fourth  joints  of  the  antennae  green  at  base,  the  former  very  broadly  so. 
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In  three  other  specimens  the  basal  and  second  joints  are  entirely  green. 
The  third  joint  varies  in  length,  being  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  second. 

2.  P.  ligata,  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  5,  No.  6;)  Cimex  rufih 
cinctusy  n.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  IV,  p.  94,  Fig.  436.) — This  species  inhabits 
Arizona,  Missoun,  Texas,  and  California. 

3.  P.  faceta,  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  315,  No.  6.) — Apparently 
a  rare  species,  of  which  single  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  Colorado, 
Dakota,  and  California. 

Thyantay  St&L 

1.  T.  perditovy  Fab.,  (Entom.  Syst.,  IV,  p.  102,  No.  90;.)  Pentatoma 
fascifera,  Beau  v.,  (Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.,  p.  150,  PI.  X,  Fig.  8.) — ^The  most 
typical^  form  of  this  species  inhabits  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico ; 
those  with  the  humeral  angles  shortest  are  found  in  Nebraska.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  common  species  in  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Eocky 
Mountains. 

2.  T.  custatoTy  Fab.,  (Syst.  Rhyng.,  p.  164,  No.  43;)  Fentatoma  calceataj 
Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  8,  No.  19.) — ^This  exceedingly  variable 
species  inhabits  almost  the  whole  of  North  America.  The  most  brilliant 
green  specimens  are  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  variety  calceata  is  common  in  Maryland,  and  specimens  without  the 
transverse  stripe  are  common  as  far  south  as  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  Califor* 
nia. 

3.  T.  ruffulosay  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  7,  No.  16.) — ^This 
seems  to  be  a  rare  species.  A  single  specimen  has  occurred  to  me, 
found  in  Colorado,  and  another,  collected  in  Cuba.  This  shows  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  no  doubt  the  intervening  regions  will  yet 
furnish  specimens  of  it. 

Family  Coreid^. 

ArchimeruSj  Burm. 

A.  calcaratory  Fab.,  (Syst.  Ehyng.,  p.  Ip2,  No.  3;)  Corem  altemafttSj 
Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  317,  1 :)  Piezogaster  albonotatuSy 
Amyot,  (Hemipteres,  p.  197.) — A  species  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States.    The  present  representative  is  from  Colorado. 

Metapodiusy  Westw. 

1.  M.  TJiomasii.  New  species. — Reddish  or  cinnamon-brown,  minutely 
shagreened.  General  form  of  M.  terminaliSy  Dallas.  Head  black,  pol- 
ished, remotely  pubescent,  with  a  narrow  fulvous  line  on  the  middle 
and  another  each  side,  adjacent  to  the  eye;  cranium  transversely 
impressed  behind  the  ocelli;  the  tylus  more  or  less  rufous  above. 
Eostrum  blackish,  extending  to  the  intermediate  coxae.  Antennae 
fuscous  or  black,  minutely  granulated,  closely,  minutely  setose ;  the 
apical  joint  orange;  the  basal  a  little  shorter  than  the  apical  one;  the 
second  much  shorter  than  the  basal,  but  a  little  longer  than  the  third. 
Pronotum  sparsely  clothed  with  minute,  pale  pubescence,  minutely, 
roughly  punctured,  beset  with  granular  minute  protuberances,  which 
are  very  remote  on  the  middle,  but  thickly  crowded  near  the  sides ; 
lateral  margins  with  a  few  short  teeth,  which  are  erect  anteriorly  and 
oblique  posteriorly ;  the  humeral  angles  moderately  prominent,  angu- 
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lar;  the  latero-posterior  margins  abraptly  Binnated.  Propleura  rouglily 
punctured,  having  only  a  very  few  tubercles :  meso-  and  metapleara 
more  or  less  obsoletely,  and  postero-interiorly,  coarsely  ponctared. 
Legs  black ;  anterior  and  intermediate  tibise  and  all  the  tarsi  reddish* 
orange  or  ftilvons,  tho  nails  piceons;  posterior  femora  stout,  in  the 
male  much  stouter,  compressed,  shagreened,  the  outer  margin  fomiiBg 
a  broad  ridge,  which  bears  a  series  of  tubercles,  and  parallel  to  this, 
inwardly,  runs  a  broad  groove;  the  middle  surface  closely  beset  with 
large  tubercles.  On  the  middle  below  is  a  large  spur,  at  the  tip  two 
stout  teeth,  and  along  the  margin  five  or  six  smaller  ones.  The  under 
surface  is  likewise  grooved,  and  somewhat  tuberculated ;  posterior 
tibiae  ibliated  exteriorly  throughout  the  whole  length,  densely  scabrous; 
the  outer  margin  gradually  arcuated  at  base,  abruptly  rounded  at  tip, 
with  two  teeth  near  the  tip  and  one  at  its  inner  corner;  the  inner 
margin  not  expanded,  granulated,  armed  with  several  teeth  near  the 
tip  j  the  tip  ferruginous  $ .  Posterior  femora  of  female  more  arftuated, 
fusiform,  feebly  grooved  both  above  and  below,  scabrous,  pubescent, 
granulated,  with  small  teeth  on  the  upx)er  outer  margin,  and  four  or 
more  large  oblique  spurs  on  the  inner  margin,  from  beyond  the  middle 
to  the  tip ;  tibise  broadly  foliated,  roughened,  and  minutely  granulated; 
the  outer  division  sinuated  behind  the  middle  and  carried  back  con- 
siderably beyond  the  tip  of  the  shank ;  the  inner  division  much  nar- 
rower, very  much  narrowed  from  behind  the  posterior  two-thirds  to  the 
tip ;  the  margin  ridged  and  coarsely  granulated.  Odoriferous  glands, 
orange.  Scutellum  and  hemelytra  minutely  shagreened,  the  membrane 
black,  or  bronzed  black-brown.  Tergum  fuscous,  with  a  yellow  stripe 
from  behind  the  middle  to  near  the  tip.  Venter  psder  fuscous, 
minutely  roughened,  and  coated  with  fine  pubescence ;  the  hemelytra 
a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen. 

Length,  to  tip  of  venter,  28-29  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri, 
9J-10  millimeters. 

A  male  and  female  from  Arizona  were  the  only  specimens  obtained. 
The  species  is  named  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  Professor  Cyrus 
Thomas,  who  has  labored  so  successfully  in  bringing  together  the 
species  of  western  Hemiptera. 

2.  M.  termindlis,  Dalian,  ^British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  431,  No.  10.) — 
Brought  from  near  Fort  Coob  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer.  It  is  a  very  variable 
species  in  size,  in  the  amount  of  tuberculation  of  the  pronotum,  and  in 
the  width  of  the  foliaceous  processes  of  the  posterior  tibisB.  It  inhabits 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  seems  to  be  quite  common  in  Texas. 

MerocoriSj  Perty. 

M.  disthictus^  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  419,  No.  2.) — ^Tbis 
is  also  a  common  species  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  firom  Northern 
New  York  to  Florida.  One  specimen  of  the  usual  form  was  collected 
in  Colorado. 

Leptoglossusj  Guer. 

L.  phyllopus,  Linn.,  (Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  12,  p.  731 ;)  Anisoscelts  aUnoinctus^ 
Say,  (Heteropt,  New  Uarmony,  p.  12,  No.  2.)— -Several  specimens  were 
collected  near  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer.  The 
species  is  common  in  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  it  extends 
into  Central  Texas. 
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ChelinMeay  Uhler. 

C  vittigeraj  Uhler,  (Proc.  Eiitom.  Soc.  Phila.,  II,  p.  366.) — Brongbt 
by  the  survey  from  Ross  Fork,  Idalio ;  Ogden,  Utah ;  and  by  Dr.  E. 
Palmer  from  New  Mexico.  In  Texas  it  infests  a  spedes  of  Opuntia^ 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  '  A  few  specimens  have  been  t-aken 
near  the  Kanawha  River,  in  Virginia.  It  varies  in  the  color  of  the 
antennae,  from  red  to  black,  and  in  the  width  of  the  joints,  which  are 
sometimes  very  broadly  compressed. 

Margusj  Dallas. 

M.  incompicuus,  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  VI,  Fig.  570.) — Collected  in  Col- 
orado.   It  has  been  also  found  in  Texas^  Mexico,  and  California. 

Catorhinthaj  St&l. 

0.  mendica.  StSl.,  (Kongl.  Svenska  Akad.,  IX,  p.  187,  No.  2.) — Brought 
from  Colorado,  and  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  from  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Territory. 
It  is  much  larger  than  0.  guttuUij  Fab.,  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied. 

Ficana^  St&l. 

F,  apicaliSy  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  499.) — Specimens  from 
Arizona  and. California  have  been  examined  by  me;  but  no  specimens 
happened  to  be  brought  home  by  the  survey. 

Anasa,  Amyot  et  Serv 

A.  trisik,  De  Gecr,  (M6moii^s,  III,  p.  340,  PI.  34,  Fig.  20;)  Corem 
ordinattiSy  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  318,  No.  2.) — This  ijs  the  com- 
mon squash-bug,  so  destructive  of  pumpkins  and  melons  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  inhabits,  also,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Brazil.  The  present  s[)ecimens  were  obtained  by  Dr. 
E.  Palmer,  at  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Territory.  The  southern  and  western 
individuals  occasionally  exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of  variability  in  the 
shape  of  the  pronotum.  Specimens  occur  which  have  the  lateral  mar- 
gins of  that  part  either  distinctly  sinuated,  with  the  humeri  quite  prom- 
inent, or  the  reverse,  with  the  sides  bowed  and  the  humeri  broadly 
rounded. 

AlydxiSy  Fab. 

1.  A.  eurinmy  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  324,  No.  5;)  A.  ater^ 
Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  478,  30.) — A  common  species  in 
the  eastern  regions  of  the  United  States,  as  also  in  Nebraska  and  in 
Canada.  It  bears  a  very  close  relationship  to  A,  calcaratuSj  Fab.,  of 
Europe ;  but  in  all  the  specimens  of  the  European  insert  which  I  havo^ 
yet  seen  the  collum  of  the  prothorax  is  very  short,  and  the  disk  of  the 
pronotum  more  robust  and  flattened  than  in  our  species.  A  careful 
comr)arison  with  the  description  of  Mr.  Dallas  proves  his  A.  ater  to  bo 
only  the  female  of  our  A,  enrinus 

2.  A,  Fluto.  New  species. — Intensely  black,  much  more  robust  than  A. 
eiirimis,  Say.  Head  more  robust,  minutely  scabrous,  pubescent;  the 
constricted  portion  of  the  collum  shorter;  eyes  and  ocelli  prominent;  the 
intraorbital  surface  longitudinally  impressed,  almost  to  the  line  of  the  an- 
tenna).   Sides  and  under  side  of  the  head  minutely  granulated.^  i^uxv<5»- 
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tured,  and  wrinkled.  AntennsB  either  piceous  black,  or  black,  with  the 
ba^es  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  joints  pale  piceous;  the  under  side  of 
base  of  the  first  joint  whitish,  llostrum  black,  reaching  to  the  interme- 
diate coxic.  Fronotum  very  moderately  convex,  a  little  pubcKSoent, 
coarsely,  deeply  punctured;  the  lateral  margins  slenderly  cariuated;  the 
carina  obsolete  at  the  anterior  angles,  but  considerably  elevated  on  tbe 
moderately  prominent  posterior  angles,  and  forming  a  sharp  edge  behind 
the  humeri.  Callosities,  broad,  large,  bald,  minutely  granulated  each 
side,  with  two  impressed  points  behind  their  middle.  PropleOnd 
coarsely,  confluently,  deeply  punctured,  except  anteriorly,  where  the 
punctures  are  fine;  meso- and  metapleur®  rather  coarsely^  iireguhiffly 
granulated,  coarsely  punctured  behind  and  below.  Legs  deep  black, 
pubescent,  or  with  the  anterior  and  intermediate  tibiae  pale  piceous  on 
the  middle;  posterior  femora -with  five  curved  spurs,  from  behind  the 
middle  to  near  the  tip;  at  tip,  with  two  or  three  close  set,  very  small 
teeth;  tarsi  pale  piceous  on  the  base  of  the  first  joint.  Scutellum 
coarsely,  remotely  punctured.  Oorium  less  coarsely,  rather  remotely 
punctured;  embolium  smooth,  minutely,  sparsely,  obsoletely  punctured, 
minutely  pubescent;  membrane  brownish-black,  with  long, dose,  veiy 
numerous  nervures.  Tergum  red  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  antepenul- 
timate segment,  or  only  a  little  red  on  two  or  three  of  the  basal  seg- 
ments; venter  deep  black,  shining,  immaculate,  very  minutely  shag- 
reened,  pubescent  at  tip. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  12-13  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri, 
3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado;  Koss  Fork,  Idaho;  Louisiana;  and  Kansas.  The 
spines  of  the  posterior  femora  vary  in  number  from  three  to  six;  this 
variation  occasionally  occurs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  specimen. 
There  seem  to  be  about  twenty  nervures  to  the  membrane,  of  which  two 
or  three  are  usually  forked.  » 

StaohyocnetnuSj  St&l. 

8.  apicaUs^  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  479,  No.  31.) — It  inhab- 
its Dakota,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Florida. 

ProtenoTy  St&l.    . 

iP.  Belfragei,  Ilaglund,  (Ent.  Zeit,  Stettin,  1868,  p.  1C2.)— Brought 
from  Colorado  by  the  survey.  It  is  found  as  far  east  as  Maryland,  and 
extends  north  into  Michigan. 

NeideSj  Latr. 

1.  2f.  spinosuSy  Say,  (Amer.  Ent.,  vol.  I,  PI.  14;)  Neides  irispiiiosus^ 
Hope,  (Catal.,  p.  24.) — Brought  from  Ogden,  Utah.  It  is  common  in 
the  Atlantic  region,  and  extends  west  into  Arizona. 

2.  N.  decurvattiSy  new  species. — Form  and  general  appearance  of  JST. 
»pino8u.Sj  Say.  Luteous,  or  pale  cinnamon-yellow.  Head,  with  a  slender 
decurved  tooth  projecting  forward  from  the  vertex.  Pronotum  propor- 
tionally more  elongated,  less  coarsely  punctured,  the  callosities  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  median  carina  small  and  indistinct;  the  sternum  dull 
black,  no  spines  against  the  posterior  coxte;  tip  of  the  corium  of  heme- 
lytra  destitute  of  the  dusky  spot.    Venter  densely  punctured. 

Length,  7-9  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri,  J-l  millimeter. 
Inhabits  Colorado,  Washington  Territory,  and  New  Hampshire. 
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DasycoriSj  Dallas. 

2>.  humilis.  New  species. — Closely  resembling  D.  pilicomis^  Burm.,  of 
Europe;  but  ratlier  more  slender;  the  head  longer  and  the  antennae 
more  slender.  Fiiscoeinereous,  or  pale  fulvo-griseous,  hispid;  the 
head  pale  beneath ;,  on  the  sides  is  a  dark-brown  stripe  running  from  the 
anteunoB  to  the  ba«e,  tylus  carinately  elevated.  Antennoe  having  the 
second  joint  distinctly  shorter  than  the  third ;  the  fourth  pale  fuscous, 
conical,  acuminate,  not  coarsely  granulated  and  setose  as  the  other  joints, 
about  equal  to  the  third  joint  in  length ;  antenniferous  spines  very  short, 
small.  Eostrum  reaching  to  the  intermediate  coxob;  the  tip  piceous. 
Pronotum  remotely  punctured,  beset  with  numerous  granular  processes, 
densely  clothed  with  gray  pubescence;  the  lateral  margins,  with  thoir 
close-set,  short,  teeth-like  processes,  whitish ;  humeral  angles  with  an 
acute,  fuscous  tooth,  stouter  and  not  so  long  as  that  in  B.  pilicornis. 
Pectus  pale  clay-yellow,  or  even  whitish,  closely,  coarsely  punctured, 
granulated,  and  with  whitish,  somewhat  matted  pubescence.  Legs 
pale  clay-yellow  J  the  femora  granulated,  pubescent,  mottled  with  brown; 
tibise  darker  at  tip;  the  tarsi  somewhat  embrowned,  and  the  nails  piceous. 
Mesosternum  blackish. '  Sen  tell  um  coarsely  punctured,  covered  witjh 
dense,  whitish  pubescence;  the  tip  whit<?.  Hemelytra  beset  with  coarse, 
brown  granules  and  short,  whitish  pubescence ;  the  emboUum  grooved, 
flecked  with  brown ;  membrane  pale,  the  nervures  interruptedly  brown. 
Connexivum  with  pale,  transverse  lines,  between  which  are  fuscous 
clouds.  Venter  minutely  wrinkled,  closely  punctured ;  the  pubescence 
minute,  whitish ;  the  basal  segments  having  several  brown  i)oiuts  each 
side,  and  usually  with  a  series  on  each  side  of  all  the  segments;  the 
lateral  margins  interruptedly  infuscatcd. 

The  posterior  femora  usually  have  two  spurs  beneath,  near  the  tip,  and 
two  or  three  small  teeth  close  to  the  tip.  Sometimes  the  two  longitu- 
dinal nervures  of  the  corium  are  interruptedly  fuscous. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  8^9  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
2-2J  millimeters. 

Specimens  have  been  collected  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  California. 

Harmostes,  Burm. 

H.  reflexulusj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  10,  No.  1 ;)  H,  casta- 
lis^  H.-  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  IX,  p.  270,  Pig.  992 ;)  H.  virescens,  Dallas, 
(British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  520,  No.  1.) — Brought  by  the  survey 
from  Colorado.  The  dark  and  also  the  red  varieties  seem  to  find  their 
fullest  coloring  in  the  region  luljacent  to^Matylaud.  The  western  speci- 
mens which  I  have  hitherto  examined  *have  been  chiefly  of  the  pale- 
green  type. 

AufeiuSj  Stal. 

A.  impressicollisj  St^l.,  (Kongl.  Sveuska  Akad.,  vol.  IX,  p.  222.) — ^It 
inhabits  Dakota,  Arizona,  California,  and  Texas. 

CoriziiSj  Fallen. 

1.  G.  horealiSy  Uhler,  (Proc.  Acad.,  Phila.,  18G1,  p.  284.). — ^This  spe- 
cies is  very  variable  in  form  ancl  marking,  and  it  may  yet  prove  to 
be  indentical  with  C.  punctiventris^  Dallas.  It  closely  resembles  0. 
erassicorniSj  Linn.,  of  Europe.  Thus  far  it  has  occurred  in  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska, Canada,  and  Massiichusetts. 
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2.  C.  JdteraliSj  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  320,  4.)— Obtained  in 
Colorado;  but  quite  common  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  extending  from  British  America  to  Florida,  and  west  to  Texas.  Id 
common  with  some  other  species,  it  has  a  race  of  individuals  which  are 
deeply  suffused  with  red  when  alive. 

3.  C.  viridicatus.  New  species. — Slender,  form  of  C.truncatuSj  Bamb. 
Pale  green ;  front  of  the  face  rather  blunt,  the  end  of  the  tylus  decurved  j 
upper  surface  of  the  head  with  whitish,  sericeous  pubescence,  scabrous, 
uneven,  minutely  punctured ;  the  under  side  obsoletely  wrinkled,  finely 
pubescent.  Antennse  slender,  clothed  with  remote  long  hairs ;  the  basal 
joint  extending  beyond  the  tylus,  freckled  with  dark  brown,  and  usually 
with  a  short  stripe  on  the  under  side ;  the  apical  joint  rather  slender, 
hardly  longer  than  the  preceding,  more  or  less  orange,  at  base  paler ; 
the  second  and  third  joints  subequal,  faintly  streaked  with  brown  both 
above  and  below.  Rostrum  reaching,  not  quite  to  the  posterior  coxse; 
the  middle  line  and  the  apical  joint,  excepting  at  its  base,  dark  piceous. 
Face  and  cranium  sometimes  with  a  few  small  spots  and  streaks  of 
brown  or  black  on  the  middle  and  near  the  eyes.  Pronotum  with  long 
pubescence,  coarsely  punctured  in  irregular  transverse  rows,  the  cal- 
losities forming  a  prominent  ridge  nearly  across  the  entire  width ;  ante- 
pectus  and  pleura  uneven,  a  little  less  coarsely  punctured ;  the  meso- 
and  metapleursB  uneven,  a  little  more  coarsely  punctured;  the  posterior 
flap  of  the  metapleura  oblique  truncated,  with  the  u])i)er  angle  rounded 
at  tip,  and,  together  with  the  acetabular  caps,  minutely  puncture^i. 
Legs  greenish  yellow,  the  femora  rather  robust,  dotted  with  brown  in 
rows,  those  of  the  upper,  inward  side  sometimes  confluent  in  a  large 
patch ;  tibi®  freckled  with  brown;  at  tip  and  the  tips  of  each  of  the  tar- 
sal joints  brownish,  the  nails  pisceous.  Scutellum  uneven,  irregularly, 
somewhat  coarsely  punctured,  the  lateral  edge  recurved,  the  tip  sunken, 
and  its  apex  almost  acute.  Corium  hyaline,  rather  flnely  punctured, 
the  chivus  softietimes  blackish,  or  streaked  with  black;  costal  margin 
and  base  broadly  coriaeeous ;  the  nervures  usually  with  a  few  blackish 
points  and  streaks;  membrane  hyaline.  Tergum  black  on  the  twd  or 
three  basal  segments,  very  coarsely  punctured  at  base,  and  a  little  less 
coarsely  on  the  disk ;  the  apex  with  a  black  streak  running  from  the 
l>enultimate  segment  to  the  tip,  narrowing  posteriorly ;  the  antepenulti- 
mate segment  often  with  two  or  three  black  dots  on  the  disk ;  connexi- 
vum  immaculate,  minutely  punctured.  Venter  immaculate,  mijiutely 
wrinkled  and  shagreened,  finely  pubescent.  The  punctuation  of  the 
surface  is  sometimes  brownish,  either  above,  or  both  above  and  below. 

Length, 5-G  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri,  1^2  millimeters. 

This  species  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  others  thus  far  discovered  in 
the  United  States,  in  slenderneSs  and  neatness  of  proportions,  as  well 
as  in  the  bright  freshness  of  its  colors  when  recent.  It  inhabits  Colo- 
rado,  Nebraska,  and  Dakotiv. 

Leptocoris,  Hahn. 

L,  trivifattus^  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  lY,  p.  332.) — A  common  spe- 
cies in  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  California. 

Jadera,  St&l. 

J,  hccmatolomaj  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  VIII,  Fig.  873.) — No  specimens 
were  collected  by  the  survey,  but  it  has  been  found  in  Arizona,  Texas, 
Kansas,  and  California. 
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Family  Lyg^id^e. 

LygcetiSj  Fab. 

1.  L.  turdcuSy  Fab.,  (Syst.  Kbyng.,  p.  218,  No.  61 ;)  L.  reclivatm^  Saj', 
(Jour.  Acad.  Pbila.,  IV,  p.  321.) — The  form  described,  as  L,  reclivatv^j 
Say,  differs  from  tbe  Fabrician  only  in  haviug  the  two  white  dots  on 
the  membrane.  As  specimens  with  this  peculiarity  occasionally  hatch 
out  of  a  cluster  of  eggs  of  the  L.  turcicus,  laid  on  the  pink  Asclepias 
in  Maryland,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  as  a  synonym  of  that  species. 
Inhabits  the  United  States  generally. 

2.  L,  fmdatus^  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  538,  No.  17;) 
L,  aulicus,  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  VI,  Fig.  646.) — Collected  in  Ari- 
zona, but  common  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Sierra  Kevadas,  and  extending  from  Canada  to  Central  America 
and  Brazil. 

3.  L,  histriangiilariSj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  14,  No.  3;)  L. 
margifielluSy  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  548,  No.  51 ;)  L.  vicinuitj 
Dallas,  (ib.,  p.  541),  52.) — Inhabits  Arizona,  California,  Texas,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  even  Venezuela.  The  L.  marginelhis  corresponds 
with  the  type  described  by  Mr.  Say ;  while  the  L,  mcintis,  Dallas,  is  the 
more  common  variety,  which  lacks  the  red  lateral  margins  to  the  prono- 
tum.  Other  varieties  occur  which  have  only  a  spot  of  red  on  the 
humeral  angles ;  still  others  with  simply  a  vestige  of  red  on  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  pronotum. 

4.  L.  fdcetus^  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  13,  No.  2 ;)  X.  circum- 
litKSy  St&l,  (Entom*.  Zeit.,  Stettin,  XXIII,  p.  309.) — This  pretty  species 
was  obtained  by  the  survey  in  Colorado.  It  inhabits,  also,  Texas,  (/ali- 
fornia,  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  and  Florida.  Specimens  from  Cape  Saint 
Lucas,  Lower  California,  lack  the  red  costal  margin  of  the  corium,  and 
usually  the  red  median  stripe  of  the  pronotum.  The  individuals  from 
New  Jersey  exhibit  among  themselves  a  very  perceptible  variation  in 
the  proportionate  obliquity  of  the  sides  of  the  pronotum. 

5.  L.  admirahilis.  New  species. — Somewhat  resembling  the  preceding, 
but  with  the  pronotum  more  nearly  quadrate,  the  sides  not  so  oblique, 
and  the  antennie  proportionally  more  robust.  Black,  beneath  grayish 
sericeous  pubescent;  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pronotum,  a  short 
stripe  on  the  base  of  the  lateral  margins,  a  short  wedge-shaped  streak 
on  the  base  of  the  median  line,  inner  margin  of  the  clavus  slenderly, 
and  costal  and  posterior  margins  of  the  corium  very  broadly,  red. 
Head  a  little  longer  than  broad,  much  contracted  before  the  eyes, 
minutely  sericeous,  grayish  pubescent;  antennse  very  stout,  almost  as 
thick  as  the  tylus,  the  basal  joint  extending  a  very  little  beyond  the 
apex  of  the  tylus;  the  second  joint  about  the  same  length  as  the  fourth ; 
the  third  scarcely  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  length.  Hostrum  reach- 
ing behind  the  posterior  coxae.  Pronotum  remotely,  minutely  grayish 
pubescent,  having  a  few  shallow  punctures  behind  the  transverse  ridge; 
the  median  ridge  quite  distinct;  the  humeral  portion  of  the  lateral  mar- 
gin thickened  and  elevated ;  sides  of  the  antepectus  with  a  few  coarse, 
shallow  punctures;  the  punctures  of  the  mediopectns  finer,  almost  obso- 
lete ;  the  upper  posterior  angle  of  the  metapleura  a  little  rounded. 
Hemelytra  minutely  sericeous  pubescent;  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
corium  arcuated,  sinuated  on  the  middle ;  the  membrane  black,  nar- 
rowly margined  at  base  and  all  around  with  white,  having  four  longi- 
tudinal nervures.  Tergum  red,  the  apical  segments  black;  venter 
minutely  sericeous  pubescent;  the  pubescence  on  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  two  apical  segments  longer. 
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Length  to  tip  of  veuter,  4J-5  millimeters.    Width  across  the  humeri^ 
lij  millimeters. 
Captured  iu  Colorado* 

0.  L.  hierucisj  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  322,  No.  3.) — ^No  speci- 
mens of  this  species  were  captured  by  the  survey ;  but  it  inhabits  a 
part  of  the  territoiy  passed  over  in  Western  Kansas,  and  is  foand  also 
iu  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  California,  Texas,  Florida,  Maryland,  and 
extends  south  into  Mexico. 

Nysius,  Dallas. 

1.  N.  CalifornictiSj  St&l.,  (Eugenics  Eesa  omkring  jorden,  p.  242.) — 
Obtained  in  Colorado:  it  inhabits  also  Dakota, . ^izona,  and  Texas, 
and  one  specimen  has  been  collected  by  myself  in  Maryland,  a  few  miles 
southwest  of  Baltimore. 

2.  J\r.  angustatm.  New  species. — Dark  gray,  more  slender  than  ^.  thymif 
Wolff.  Head  moderately  long,  very  minutely  sericeous  pubescent;  the 
superior  orbit  of  the  eyes  smooth,  ])ale  testaceous;  the  surface  with 
coarse,  partly  confluent,  brassy-black  punctures;  the  median  line  of  the 
tylus  pale  testaceous,  its  side  brassy  black;  under  side  of  head  pale  testa- 
ceous, blackish  near  the  bucculse,  with  remote  coarse  black  punctures  on 
the  middle,  and  some  finer  ones  around  thebaic  of  the  antenme,and  with 
a  patch  of  fine  black  punctures  posteriorly  beneath  the  eye.  BuccuIsb 
smooth,  pale  testaceous;  the  rostrum  x)iceou8,  reaching  to  the  i)OSterior 
coxae.  AntennsB  moderately  slender,  the  torulus  testaceous,  excepting 
only  its  bjise;  basal  joint  testaceous,  paler  ben^th;  the  tip  and  several 
dots  on  the  upper  side  fuscous,  the  inner  line  dark  piceous ;  remaining 
joints  piceous,  paler,  and  more  rufescent  beneath;  the  apical  joint 
darker,  not  quite  as  long  as  the  second;  the  second  joint  about  one- 
fourth  longer  than  the  third.  Pronotum  narrowing  anteriorly;  the 
sides  sinuated;  surface  pale  testaceous,  sericeous  pubescent,  coarsely 
l)unctured  with  brassy  black  in  irregular,  transverse  rows ;  the  callosi- 
ties and  surface  before  them  blackish,  more  closely  punctured,  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  margins  slenderly;  the  median  line  at  base  and  the 
outside  of  the  elevated  humeri  smooth,  pale  testaceous ;  pectoral  surface 
sericeous  pubescent,  irregularly  punctured  with  brassy  black ;  the 
acetabular  caps,  gular  coUum,  a  broad  stripe  on  the  metapleura  between 
two  blackish  ones,  and  the  surface  adjacent  to  the  posterior  coxse  pale 
testaceous.  Legs  testaceous;  the  femora  with  large  brown  dots;  the 
tibia)  striped  with  brown,  and  somewhat  brown  at  base  and  tip ;  tarsi 
brown  on  the  apices  of  all  the  joints ;  the  nails  piceous.  Scutellum  pale 
testaceous,  sericeous  pubescent,  having  a  few  coarse  black  punctures ; 
the  median  carina  dark  piceous,  and  the  surface  next  to  the  tip  blackish. 
Hemelytra  very  pale  testaceous,  very  minutely  punctured,  sericeous 
pubescent;  the  posterior  margin  of  the  clavus  and  the  nervures  marked 
with  interrupted  brown  streaks ;  ex>stal  margin  slenderly ;  the  outer  end 
of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  corium  and  a  streak  on  its  middle,  which 
bends  abruptly  inward  and  runs  longitudinally  about  one-third  way 
forward,  brown  2  membrane  very  faintly  brownish,  marked  with  a  few 
brown  clouds.  Tergum  piceous-black ;  the  incisures  of  the  segments,  the 
sides  of  the  fourth,  lifth,  and  sixth  segments,  and  a  spot  each  side  oi  the 
terminal  segment  rufo-testaceous ;  connexivum  margined  with,  and  at 
the  incisures  spotted  with,  testaceous.  Venter  griseous,  minutely,  uni- 
formly sericeous  pubescent:  the  second  and  third  segments  with  a  trans- 
verse series  of  a. few  very  black  points ;  the  disk  of  the  fifth  and  base  of 
disk  of  the  sixth  segment  yellow,  with  an  interrupted  black  stripe  on 
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the  middle;  the  sides  of  these  segments  and  of  the  one  next  in  front 
have  a  very  black  line,  which  is  interrupted  at  the  incisures,  (sometimes 
this  line  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  venter,  continuous  with  that 
on  the  metapleura;)  the  apical  segment  more  or  less  yellow  e^ich  side; 
the  lateral  margins  yellowish,  and  the  submargin  with  short,  black,  re- 
mote lines,  and  with  similar  oblique  ones,  lower  down,  on  the  sides  of 
three  or  four  basal  segments;  male.  The  female  is  paler,  with  the  mid- 
dle joints  of  the  anteunaB  pale  rufous,  excepting  at  base  and  tipi  with 
the  venter  pale  testaceous,  and  the  base  and  a  lateral,  broad,  and  an- 
other narrower  vitta,  blackish. 

Length  to  tij)  of  venter,  4-5  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
1^  millimeters.  Brought  from  Colorado ;  it  inhabits  also  Dakota  and 
Canada. 

The  pronotum  is  about  one-fifth  wider  than  long,  and  the  metapleura 
is  very  remotely,  shallowly  punctured,  ancl  often  rufo-flavous,  particu- 
larly in  the  females. 

OphtJuilmumSy  Schill. 

0.  piceuSj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  18,  No.  1.) — Obtained  in 
Colorado ;  but  is  quite  a  common  insect  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

UmbkthiSj  Fieb. 

U.  arenaritiSj  Linn.,  (Fauna  Suecica,  p.  955.) — Obtained  at  Cheyenne, 
in  August.  The  specimens  from  our  Western  Territories  seem  to  cor- 
respond very  closely  with  those  of  Europe. 

EhyparochronitiSj  Curtis. 

J^.  fallaxj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  17,  No.  6.) — Brought 
from  Colorado  and  Montana ;  but  quite  common  in  Illinois,  New  Eng- 
land, Canada,  British  Columbia,  and  even  in  California. 

Plociatnerusj  Amyot  et  Serv. 

P.  diffususy  Uhler,  (Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  1871,  p.  9.)— Col- 
lected in  Colorado.  It  is  widely  diffused  in  the  Western  United  States, 
and  extends  as  far  ea«t  as  JMaryland. 

HerceuSj  Stal. 

If.  insi{ftiis.  New  species. — Similar  in  form  to  Araphe  Carolina^  H. 
Schf.  Shining  black,  or  with  the  head,  thorax,  and  legs  pale  rufo-piceous. 
Anterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  very  high  and  convex.  Head  longer 
than  wide,  subconical,  very  convex  above,  minutely  granulated,  pul^s- 
cent,  and  with  a  few  erect,  long  hairs.  Rostrum  extending  upon  the 
intermediate  coxae,  piceo-rufous,  with  the  third  and  fourth  joints 
blackish  x>iceous.  Antennsd  fulvous,  or  rnfo-flavous ;  the  fourth  joint 
and  apex  of  the  third  blackish,  these  two  subequal  in  length;  the 
second  joint  much  the  longest ;  the  basal  one  extending  a  little  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  tylus,  armed  beneath  with  a  few  long  bristly  hairs.  Pro- 
notum polished,  the  anterior  lobe  almost  sphasro-convex,  very  minutely^ 
scabrous,  and  with  a  few  erect  long  hairs;  against  the  collum  is  a  trans- 
verse, impressed,  punctured  line;  the  posterior  lobe  abruptly  slanting 
anteriorly,  remotely,  coarsely  punctured  with  black  on  a  pale  Qicft^*Q& 
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^roniKl ;  the  incisure  dividiug  tbe  lobes  very  deep ;  humeri  tumidly  pro- 
minent; under  side  of  thecollum  coarsely  punctured^  the  jdeara  min- 
utely rouglicned;  the  acetabular  caps,  anterior  margin  of  coUum,  and 
l)osrerior  margin  of  the  metapleura  Avhite,  Legs  jiiceous ;  the  tibiffi. 
U8uall5^  X)a]er,  with  the  anterior  femora  stoat,  and  armed  bcueatU  with 
about  four  short  spines,  and  along  the  whole  length  with  remote,  long 
liairs.  Scutellum  piceous  or  rufopiceous,  long  and  very  acute,  remotely 
jmnctured.  Hemelytra  pale  testaceous,  punctured  with  blackish,  in 
longitudinal  series;  a  large  black  spot  occupies  fi*om  the  middle  to  the 
tip,  with  a  subtriangular,  testaceous  spot  thereon  near  the  tix);  the 
costal  and  posterior  margins  of  the  corium  pale  testaceous;  disk  of  the 
clavus  more  or  less  black ;  the  membrane  dusky ;  wings  white.  Ter- 
gum  black,  or  with  piceous  at  base;  venter  black,  finely  sericeous 
pubescent ;  the  second  segment  has  a  minute,  geminate  tubercle  each 
side  of  the  middle,  in  both  sexes. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  5-0  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
1-lJ  millimeters. 

Lihabits  Ogden,  Utah;  Colorado;  Canada;  and  Minnesota.  It  varies 
greatly  in  the  length  of  the  hemelytra,  which  are  either  much  shorter 
or  somewhat  longer  than  the  abdomen.  The  head  is  not  wider  tlian 
long,  as  Dr.  Herrich-SchiiiTer  describes  his  Araphe  to  be;  but  in  most 
other  respects  our  insect  seems  to  be  near  that  genus. 

Plociomermj  Amyot  et  Serv. 

P.  diffmuSj'  Uhler,  (Proceed.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  1S71,  p.  9,  Na 
2.) — Collected  in  Colorado  by  the  survey ;  but  it  is  quite  common  in  the 
Eiistcrn  United  States  and  Canada.  In  Maryland  and  Massachusetts, 
I  have  found  it  on  low  spots  in  grassy  meadows. 

Family  Larged-s:. 
Largm^  Hahn. 

m 

L.  succinctusj  Linn.,  (Cent.  Insect,  llariorum,  p.  17,  2?o.  44.) — Drought 
from  Colorado  by  the  survey.  It  inhabits  all  the  Atlantic  region,  from 
New  Jersey  to  Florida,  and  extends  westwardly  through  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory,  as  far  as  into  Arizona. 

Family  Puytocokid^. 

Mcgalocercca,,  Fieb. 

1.  if.  dehilis.  New  species. — Yellowish  or  greenish-white,  polished. 
Head  impunctured,  the  middle  line  incised,  each  side  with  a  black  line 
running  from  before  the  tornlus  to  the  base,  and  continued  on  the  prono- 
tum  to  its  base ;  eyes  brown,  tylus  sometimes  black  anteriorly;  anteuusB 
long,  the  basal  joint  blackish,  bald,  sometimes  paler  inwardl3%  a  little 
stouter  than  the  second,  about  as  long  as  the  pronotum ;  the  second 
piceous,  about  as  long  as  the  head,  pronotum  and  scutellum  united; 
the  third  a  little  paler,  abruptly  moitj  slender,  about  two-thirds  as  long 
as  the  second ;  fourth  liardly  as  long  as  the  basal  joint.  Sometimes  the 
anteuna'i  are  orange  yellow,  excepting  the  first  joint  and  base  of  the  sec- 
ond. Kostrum  reaching  to  the  venter,  the  tip  piceous.  Pronotum 
irregularly,  remotely,  somewhat  coarsely  punctured,  the  lateral  carinate 
edge  smooth,  as  is  also  the  median  line ;  propleura  roughly  i)unctured, 
usujilly  having  a  broad,  black  stripe  which  runs  back,  more  slenderly, 
to  the  end  of  the  venter.    JVIesosternum  and  coxsb  more  or  less  orange. 
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Leg,s  palo  greenish,  more  or  less  embrowned  on  the  tarsal  joints  and  tip 
of  the  tibiaj;  the  femom  >Yith  impressed,  sometimes  brownish,  points  in 
series.  Scutellum  yellow,  margined  at  base  with  black,  minutely  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  having  a  few  obsolete  punctures.  Hemelytra  longer 
than  the  abdomen  ;  the  corium  pale  yellowish,  or  with  the  disk  dusky 
and  the  margins  yellowish ;  membrane  whitish,  with  the  nervule  brown- 
ish. Abdomen  pale  yellowish,  the  disk  of  the  tergum  more  or  less 
brownish,  or  sometimes  with  black  bands  on  the  segments  5  venter  usu- 
ally having  the  lateral  black  lines  very  distinct. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  5-6  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
IJ  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Berthoud  Pass  and  other  parts  of  Colorado;  also  Montana, 
Cheyenne,  &c. 

2.  M.  ruhicunda.  New  species. — Form  similar  to  M.  debilis;  rosy  or 
crimson-red.  Head  bald,  pale,  rosy,  or  yellowish,  with  a  black  dot 
each  side  of  the  middle,  between  the  eyes,  and  a  broad,  black  stripe 
each  side,  invaded  by  the  eyes,  which,  running  forward,  curves  down- 
ward at  the  antennae  and  covers  the  tylus;  throat  blackish.  Antenme 
black,  slender;  the  second  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  head  x)ronotum 
and  scutellum  united,  basal  and  apical  joints  subequal;  the  third  joint  a 
little  longer  than  the  fourth.  Bostrum  pale  yellow,  reaching  to  the 
third  ventral  segment;  the  apical  joint  piceous,  excepting  at  the  base. 
Pronotum  testaceous,  tinged,  with  rosy,  irregularly  punctured  with 
black;  the  middle  line  and  sides  pale;  each  side,  near  the  anterior  an- 
gles, ^vith  a  subquadrate  black  spot;  the  lateral  margins  feebly  sinuated, 
and  the  posterior  angles  broadly  rounded.  Pectus  yeUpw,  with  rosy 
nebulae;  the  propleura  remotely  punctured  and  with  a  black  spot  ante- 
riorly; meso-  and  metapleurae  each  with  a  large,  long,  black  spot; 
sternum,  and  sometimes  a  spot  near  the  base  of  the  coxce,  black.  Legs 
pale  yellow,  the  femora  dotted  with  dark  brown,  and  with  the  spines 
and  tip  of  tibitje  piceous;  tarsi  dark  piceous.  Scutellum  rosy,  yellow  at 
tip,  black  at  base,  and  with  a  red  stripe  along  the  middle.  Hemelytra 
rosy,  obsoletely  scabrous,  remotely  punctured,  and  with  a  few  lines  of 
punctures  near  the  sutures;  the  margins  of  corium  and  clavus  and  the 
longitudidal  nervures  yellowish;  membrane  pale  brown;  the  nervule 
yellow,  or  sometimes  reddish  at  base;  wings  faintly  brown.  Tergum 
more  or  less  blackish,  at  base  reddish,  and  with  the  apical  segment 
yellow,  except  at  the  base;  the  connexivum  yellow,  defined  inwardly  by 
a  dark  line;  venter  yellow,  rosy  on  the  sides,  and  with  a  red  line  along 
the  middle;  the  inferior  connexivum  yellow,  bounded  on  the  inner  side 
by  a  line  of  interrupted,  impressed,  slightly  oblique,  black  streaks. 
Bases  of  venter  and  anal  segment  sometimes  blackish. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  4^-5  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri, 
l^-lf  millimeters. 

Brought  from  Colorado.  The  amount  of  black  on  the  head,  &c.,  varies 
very  considerably. 

•  TrujionotyluSn  Fieber. 

T.  ruficornw,  Fallen ;  Herrich-Schf.,  ( Wanz.  Ins.,  II,  p.  119,  Fig.  200.) — 
Obtained  at  Snake  River,  Idaho,  and  Colorado.  It  extendi  east  as  far 
as  Maryland  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  latter  State  it  abounds  upon 
the  salt-marshes  near  the  coast. 

Leptopternay  Fieber. 

L,  amcena.  New  species. — Robust,  pale  yellowish ;  head  .and  antennas 
stouter  than  in  L.  dolobrata^  Linn.,  with  the  pronotum  long^  and  iiart(\^<^\. 
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behind  than  in  that  species.  Head  yellowish,  pubescent,  indented 
posteriorly,  having  a  yy-shaped  black  mark  between  the  eyes,  the  tip  of 
tylus,  a  spot  behind  the  eyes,  a  partial  circle  around  tiie  eyes,  and  a 
few  dots  on  the  gensB,  black,  AntennsB  fulvons,  densely  beset  with 
blackish,  erect,  stiff  pile;  the  basal  joint  very  thick,  a  little  longer  than 
the  pronotum;  second  joint  a  little  more  slender,  tapering  toward  the 
tip,  as  long  as  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  head  to  the  second  ventral 
segment;  third  joint  slender ^  a  little  longer  than  the  basal  one;  apical 
joint  still  more  slender,  less  than  one-halif  the  length  of  the  third. 
Bostrum  reaching  to  the  posterior  coxae,  pale  yellow;  the  apical  joint 
piceous,  excepting  only  at  base.  Pronotum  not  much  widened  pos- 
teriorly; yellowish,  with  a  dark  line  each  side,  and  black  spot;  the 
lateral  margins  narrowly  reflexed,  faintly  sinuated ;  the  surface  having 
three  or  four  transverse,  impressed  lines,  and  behind  the  coUum  with 
an  obsolete,  collar-like  ridge.  Pectus  yellow,  a  pale-brown  stripe  on 
the  propleura,  and  a  few  brown  marks  on  the  middle  and  posterior  areas 
and  coxsB.  Legs  lost  from  the  specimens.  Scutellum  yellow,  with  a 
triangular  black  mark  each  side  near  the  base.  Hemelytra  shorter 
than  the  abdomen,  yellow,  with  a  long,  large,  dusky  cloud  on  the  disk; 
membrane  whitish,  with  the  nervule  dusky.  Tergum  more  or  less 
saturated  with  reddish  or  brown  on  the  sides  of  the  segments;  Tenter 
yellow,  pubescent,  with  pale-brown  spots  each  side,  which  include  an 
impressed,  short,  black  line  on  each  of  the  segments,  excepting  the  anal 
one.     9 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  8  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  l^lf 
millimeters. 

Inhabits  the  vicinity  of  Snake  Elver,  Idaho.  A  poor  specimen  from 
Dakota,  in  my  own  collection,  has  much  shorter  hemelytra  than  that 
brought  home  by  the  survey. 

CalocoriSy  Fieber. 

1.  0.  rapidusj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  20,  No.  4 ;)  Capsus 
multicolor^  H.  Schf.,  (VVanz.  Ins.  VIII,  p.  19,  Fig.  795.) — Brought  from 
Colorado.  The  reddish  variety  extends  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco. 
Western  specimens  exhibit  much  difference  in  colors  and  pattern  of 
marking;  while  in  several  jiarts  of  the  Atlantic  region  a  singularly 
exact  uniformity  of  color  prevails. 

2.  C  Falmeri.  New  species. — Form  similar  to  G.  bipunctatus^  Fab. 
Bright,  deep  yellow,  polished.  Head  smooth,  impunctured,  clothed 
with  long,  remote  hairs,  the  vertex  having  a  broad,  rounded  indenta- 
tion, and  the  cranium  exhibiting  traces  of  oblique  striae  each  side,  run- 
ning from  a  central  line ;  eyes  brown,  with  the  orbits  more  or  less  yel- 
low ;  the  occiput,  throat,  tylus,  antennae  and  rostrum  black ;  or  with 
the  cranium  and  face  black,  excepting  only  the  cheeks  and  a  spot  on 
the  middle.  Antennae  as  long  as  from  the  tylus  to  the  tip  of  cuneus; 
the  second  joint  as  long  as  the  pronotum  and  scutellum  united,  cylin- 
drical, a  very  little  more  slender  at  base  than  tip ;  the  third  and  fourth 
joints  together  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  second ;  the  third  a 
little  longer  than  the  fourth,  both  slenderly  tapering  to  the  tip ;  ros- 
trum reaching  to  behind  the  posterior  coxae;  the  second  and  fourth 
joints  longer  than  the  basal  one,  subequal  in  length ;  the  third  very 
much  shorter  than  the  basal  one.  Pronotum  moderately  convex, 
coarsely,  obsoletely  punctured,  with  remote,  erect  hairs;  sides  oblique, 
straight ;  the  disk  with  two  round  black  dots,  or  with  an  irregularly 
subquadrate  spot  on  th^  middle,  or  with  a  transverse  spot  in  front 
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and  bebind,  connected  by  longitadinal  stripes.  Propleura  coarsely 
punctured,  yellow,  with  a  long  black  spot:  the  posterior  pieces  and 
coxse  more  or  less  black.  Legs  yellow;  tiie  knees,  base  and  tip  of 
tibaB  and  tarsi  all  over  black.  Scutellam  yellow  or  black,  transversely 
wrinkled.  Hemelytra  yellow,  rather  coarsely,  closely  punctured,  and 
transversely  wrinkled ;  the  inner  margin  of  the  cuneus,  and  a  more  or 
less  large  spot  near  the  end  of  the  corium,  black ;  membrane  almost 
black ;  the  nervule  deep  black.  Venter  blacky  or  pale  yellow,  with  the 
margins  of  the  segments  white,  pubescent;  ovipositor  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  5-6  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri, 
23-3  millimeters. 

It  inhabits  Arizona,  and  was  obtained  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  to  whom  the 
species  is  respectfully  dedicated* 

lieKtlMfnia^  Amyot  et  Serv. 

1.  R.  vMignis^  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  22,  No.  12.) — Collected 
in  Colorado ;  but  it  occurs  also  in  New  England,  Illinois,  and  in  the 
Middle  States.  The  species  is  very  unstable  in  colors  and  pattern  of 
marking,  varying  from  red  with  black  spots  to  almost  uniform  black. 

2.  M.  confratema.  New  species. — ^Form  similar  to  E.  imitivay  Say,  but 
with  the  pronotum  a  little  narrower  and  longer;  prevailing  color  black, 
opaque.  Head  convex,  blood-red,  with  a  large,  more  or  less  rounded, 
spot  on  the  disk ;  a  small  spot  at  tip  of  the  inferior  gena,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  tylus  black ;  rostrum  rea<;hing  to  the  venter,  piceous  or 
blackish.  Antennae  black,  pubescent,  about  as  long  as  the  hemelytra, 
slenderly  tapering  to  the  tip;  the  apical  joint  longer  than  the  basal  one. 
but  much  shorter  than  the  third ;  second  as  long  as  the  pronotum  ana 
scutellum  united.  Pronotum  crimson-red,  one-third  wider  than,  long, 
having  a  blackish,  broad  stripe  along  the  disk,  widened  posteriorly,  or 
with  a  large  rounded  spot  from  the  base  to  before  the  middle.  Pectus 
red ;  the  sternum  and  trochanters  dusky ;  legs  blackish ;  the  coxae  yel- 
lowish. Scutellum  black,  or  reddish  only  at  base.  Hemelytra  entirely 
black,  longer  than  tile  abdomen.  Venter  red,  pubescent ;  usually  more 
or  less  dusky  on  the  disk. 

Length  to'  tip  of  venter,  6-6 J  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri, 
2f  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
The  collum  of  the  pronotum  is  broad,  as  in  B.  insitivay  Say. 


Lopidea,  TJhler. 


• 


Elongate-oval,  the  sid^  of  hemelytra  parallel.  Head  vertical,  fix)m 
the  front  to  the  occiput  short ;  face  transverse,  fully  twice  as  broad  as 
long,  the  front  raised  on  the  middle,  the  sides  near  the  eyes  correspond- 
ingly depressed ;  eyes  subhemispherical,  prominent;  occiput  transversely 
impressed,  the  carina  higher  in  the  middle;  antennae  placed  just  below 
the  line  of  the  eyes,  in  length  almost  equal  to  the  pronotum  and  hem- 
elytra united ;  the  basal  joint  about  equal  to  the  breadth  between  theeyes; 
second  joint  three  times  as  long  as  the  first;  third  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  second ;  tylus  vertical  above,  then  curving  inward  below; 
the  superior  cbeeks  small,  elongate-quadrate;  rostrum  reaching  to  the 
intermediate  coxse,  basal  and  second  joints  about  equal  in  length,  third 
shorter  than  the  second,  the  apical  one  subequal  to  the  preceding. 
Pronotum  trapezoidal,  about  one-half  wider  than  long;  the  lateral  edges 
carinately  elevated;  the  middle  of  posterior  margin  sinuated,  deflexelv 
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callosities  oval,  pliiced  obliquely.  Sntnre  between  corium  and  canens 
externally  deeply  notched  j  areole  of  tho  membrane  obliquely  narrowed 
toward  the  outer  end. 

L.  mediay  Say,  (Heteropt,  New  Harmony,  p.  22,  No.  11 ;)  Capstis  Bobi- 
nicBj  Uhler,  (ProcEnt.  Soc.,  vol.^I,  p.  24.) — ^This  si>ecies  seems  to  inhabit 
almost  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  present  specimens 
came  from  Cheyenne,  and  were  collected  in  August,  1870.  The  yellow 
variety,  named  C\  Robiniw^  dwells  upon  Robinia  pseudacacia^ 

Hadronema^  Uhler. 

Aspect  of  Lopus :  cranium  somewhat  convex,  face  almost  vertical ; 
eyes  prominent,  oval,  almost  vertical ;  occiput  with  a  high,  transverse 
carina  between  the  eyes;  tylus  a  little  prominent,  narrowin/x  toward 
the  tip;  cheeks  short  and  blunt;  bucculte  narrow,  shorter  than  the 
basal  joint  of  tho  rostrum ;  that  joint  subcylindrical,  robust^  a  little 
longer  than  the  head.  Antennre  short,  about  as  long  as  the  corinm 
and  cuneus  united,  stout;  the  third  and  fourth  joints  of  nearly  equal 
thickness,  not  tapering  to  a  setaceous  termination ;  the  latter  less  than 
one-half  the  length  of  the  preceding.  Pronotum  trapezoidal ;  the  angles 
rounded;  the  collum  forming  an  obtuse,  naiTOw  collar,  and  behind 
it  is  an  arcimted  carina  abbreviated  a  little  way  from  the  lateral  mar- 
gins ;  the  lateral  edges  prominently  carinated.  Costal  margins  of  the 
hemelytra  almost  straight,  parallel. 

H.  militaris.  New  species. — Black,  dull,  more  or  less  tinged  with  cine- 
reous. Head  broad,  dull  black,  having  a  few  stiff  hairs  on  the  vertex,  and 
with  yellowish  pubescence  about  the  tip  of  the  tylus ;  buccuhe  yellow ; 
rostrum  and  autenntB  black,  the  former  reaching  to  the  intermediate 
coxa);  antennae  sparingly  setulose;  the  joints  closely  united;  the  ba&il 
joint  short,  reaching  a  little  way  beyond  the  head ;  second  longest,  not 
quite  as  stout  as  the  basal,  and  more  than  twice  as  long;  third  joint  a 
very  little  more  slender  than  the  second  and  about  one-fourth  shorter; 
the  apical  one  a  little  more  slender,  but  not  setaceous,  a  little  longer  than 
the  basal ;  these  two  last  densely  covered  with  golden-yellow  pubescence. 
Pronotum  rather  flat,  yellowish-red,  the  anterior  lobe  black,  and  some- 
times that  color  extends  backward  on  the  middle,  invested  with  black, 
remote,  bristly  hairs;  the  posterior  lobe  coarsely,  transversely  rugose, 
the  carinated  lateral  edge  a  little  sinuated;  the  anterior  angles  rounded 
and  posterior  ones  more  broadly  so,  and  having  the  edge  a  little  raised ; 
propleura  red  posteriorly,  smooth  ^  tho  remainder  of  the  pectus,  and 
the  legs,  bluish-black,  the  latter  with  yellowish  pubescence ;  posterior 
femora  with  a  row  of  obsolcfe  blacker  points.  Scutellum  a  little  scooped 
out  upon  the  middle.  Oorium  black,  the  costal  margin  broadly  yellowish- 
white,  invested  with  remote  erect  setae;  the  cuneus  yellow,  except  on 
the  inner  part  of  base;  membrane  pale  fuscous,  with  tiie  nervule  black. 
Abdomen  dull  bluish-black,  invested  with  yellowish,  minute  pubescence; 
the  upper  margins  broadly  red  on  the  middle,  more  narrowly  so  at  tip. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  3J-5  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
l^lf  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado;  Ogden,  Utah;  California;  also  found  at  Cheyenne, 
in  June,  1869. 

The  specimens  vrtry  in  the  width  of  the  pale  margin  of  the  hemelytra 
and  in  the  extent  of  black  on  the  pronotum.  The  base  of  the  corium  is 
sometimes  entirely  whitish. 
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LyguSy  Haliii. 

1.  X.  Uneolaris,  Palisot  de  Beauv.,  (Ids.  Afr.  et  Amer.,  p.  187,  pi.  xi, 
Fig.  7.)  Capsm  oblineatus^  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  21,  No.  7.) — 
Obtaiued  in  Colorado.  It  inhabits  almost  the  whole  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  common  in  Canada  and  British  America.  The  speci- 
mens from  the  western  sections  exhibit  a  number  of  dark  varieties  thus 
liir  not  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent.  This  species 
includes  the  two  extreme  races  to  which  I  had  provisionjally  given  the 
names  L.  redimitus  and  L,  diffmus;  but  these  names  must  be  dropped, 
as  thus  they  do  not  belong  to  true  species.  A  specimen  was  collected 
at  Cheyenne  in  August,  1870. 

2.  L,  annexus.  New  species. — Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  species, 
but  having  the  pronotum  longer  and  narrower  and  the  punctures  closer 
and  liner.  Fusco-griseous,  or  grayish-testaceous,  sericeous  pubescent. 
Head  minutely,  sparingly  punctured,  indented  on  the  middle  of  the 
vertex;  testaceous,  with  the  tylus  and  each  side  of  face  piceous,  or 
])iceous  with  a  median  yellow  stripe  and  with  marks  of  yellow  each  side  of 
the  tylus ;  occiput  with  a  transverse  carina.  Antennae  slender^piceous, 
or  black,  or  even  pale  rufo-piceous,  with  the  ends  of  the  joints  darker, 
the  apical  joint  much  shorter  than  the  preceding  one.  Eostrum  reach- 
ing to  the  i)osterior  coxaj,  testaceous,  with  a  black  apex.  Pronotum 
blackish  piceous,  or  grayish-testaceous^  coarsely  rugose,  closely  and 
somewhat  finely  punctured  between  the  ruga?;  the  lateral  margins  feebly 
sinuated;  the  posterior  margin  arcuated,  testaceous;  callosities  smooth, 
l)rominen t ;  the  coUum  distinctly  defined,  testaceous.  Propleura  piceops, 
rugose,  and  closely  punctured ;  the  inferior  margin  pale  yellow ;  pectus, 
coxaj,  and  base  of  femora  pale  yellow;  the  upper  part  of  pleurae  having 
a  broad  black  stripe,  which  is  continued  along  the  venter  to  the  tip. 
Femora  dusky  or  piceous  at  tip ;  the  tibiae  more  or  less  suftused  with 
pale  piceous ;  the  tarsi  and  nails  dark  piceous.  •  Scutellum  rufo-piceous, 
piceous,  or  grayish,  densely  yellowish  pubescent,  transversely  wrinkled, 
and  having  only  a  very  few  obsolete  punctures;  the  tip  smooth,  palo 
yellow,  llemelytra  very  minutely  scabrous,  obsoletely  punctured, 
(ilosely  yellowish  pubescent;  the  costal  margin  straight,  color  brownish, 
l)ieeous,  or  testaceous,  clouded  with  brown  on  the  disk  and  clavus ;  the 
inner  apex  of  the  corinm  having  a  thickened,  short,  linear,  whitish  mar- 
gin ;  cuneus  long,  tf^staceous,  with  a  dusky  tip,  sometimes  suftused  with 
rufous;  membrane  very  long, smoke-brown,  with  the  nervule  pale  testa- 
ceous. Venter  testaceous,  smooth,  shining,  closely  pubescent,  the  last 
segment  more  or  less  piceouvS.  Sometimes  all  l)eneath,  except  the  prop- 
leura, is  pale  testaceous.     <J  9 . 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  4.^-5  millimeters.    Width  across  the  humeri, 
li;-2  millimeters. 
Collected  in  Colorado. 

Dacota^  Uhler. 

Allied  to  Poli/ments^'FicbeT.  Form  long-ovate;  head  declining  ante- 
riorly, longer  than  wide,  and  together  witli  the  eyes  only  a  little  wider 
than  the  front  of  the  pronotum;  the  tylus  narrowin'g  almost  to  an  acute 
tip;  eyes  large,  oval,  almost  vertical;  the  superior  cheeks  with  a  recurved 
lower  margin;  buccuhe  forming  a  narrow  strip  along  the  anterior  half 
of  the  gula.  Apical  joint  of  rostrum  long  and  very  slender;  antenujB 
as  long  as  the  thorax  and  abdomen  united;  the  first  joint  longer  than 
the  head,  constricted  at  base;  the  second  about  three  times  the  length 
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of  the  first,  obfusiform ;  the  apical  joints  abruptly  more  slender.  Pro- 
Dotiitn  tra|)6zoiilal,  fully  twice  as  wide  as  long ;  tbe  osteolar  orifice  large; 
the  scale  in  which  it  is  inserted  is  subpyriform  in  outline.  Hemel^'tia 
wider  posteriorly ;  the  costal  margins  arcuated  and  the  edge  elevat€<L 

/>.  Jtesperia.  New  species. — Long-ovate,  dull  black,  invested  all  over 
with  gray,  prostrate  pubescence.  Ilead  long,  without  the  eyes  very 
much  narrower  than  the  front  of  pronotum,  obsoletely,  miuutely 
wrinkled;  the  face  slanting  downward,  moderately  convex;  the  occiput 
having  a  feeble  and  very  slender  carina  across  its  width ;  eyes  brown ; 
antennae  black ;  the  basal  joint  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  second; 
the  second  a  little  longer  than  the  head  and  pronotum  united,  gradually 
thickened  from  the  middle  to  the  tip;  the  third  and  fourth  much  more 
slender ;  the  third  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  second ;  the  fourth 
liai  dly  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  third.  Rostrum  yellowish  -piceous, 
reaching  behind  thej)osterior  coxse;  the  apical  joint  very  slender  and 
much  longer  than  the  third  joint;  bncculo)  yellowish.  Pronotum  a  little 
transverse,  moderately  convex ;  the  sides  oblique,  not  carlnated,  a  little 
arcuated ;  the  surface  minutely  wrinkled,  densely  coated  with  grayidi 
pubescence ;  the  callosities  a  little  convex,  defined  i^steriorly  by  an 
impressed  line;  anterior  margin  almost  straight,  fitting  very  closejy 
against  the  head,  with  a  feebly  defined  collnm;  posterior  au juries 
rounded;  the  posterior  margin  a  little  sinuated.  Proplenra  wrinkled, 
and,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  ])ectus,  densely  gr.iyish  pubescent 
Legs  lurid  rufous,  minutely  pubescent;  the  coxa^,  tarsi,  and  tip  of  tibsd 
blackish.  Scutellum  transversely  wrinkled,  verj'  slightly  convex. 
Ilemelytra  almost  flat,  densely  scabrous,  closely  grayish  pubescent;  the 
costal  margin  much  elevated,  arcuated;  the  clavus  large  and  wide;  mem- 
brane blackish.    Venter  black,  polished,  minutely  sericeous  pul>escent. 

length  to  tip  of  venter,  4^  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri,  2J 
millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado  and  Dakota. 

Pcecilosq/tusj  Fieber. 

1.  P.  venaticus.  Kew  species.— Rather  less  robust  than  Charagockilus 
Gyllenhali,  Fieber.  Dull  black,  closely,  minutely,  yellowish  pubescent 
Head  black,  densely  pubescent,  face  moderately  convex ;  the  cranium 
with  a  yellow  spot*^  against  each  eye ;  occipital  carina  slender,  sharp. 
Antenn®  black,  stout,  the  basiil  joint  extending  a  little  beyond  the  tip 
of  tylus;  second  joint  a  little  stouter  at  tip,  about  as  long  as  the  prono- 
tum and  scutellum  united;  the  third  joint  abruptly  more  slender,  about 
tbe  same  length  as  the  basal  one ;  the  apical  joint  subequal  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  very  little  more  slender.  Pronotum  moderately  convex, 
black,  miuutely,  closely  punctured,  and  obsoletely  wrinkled,  coated  with 
sparse,  yellowish  pubescence,  a  little  depressed  between  the  callosities; 
the  posterior  margin  arcuated;  the  edge  yellow ;  lateral  margin  oblique, 
straight  Pectus  black,  pubescent,  with  the  posterior  and  inferior 
margins  slenderly  yellow.  Legs  black,  minutely  pubescent ;  the  coxie, 
base  of  femora,  and  basal  and  middle  joint  of  tarsi  yellow.  Scutellum 
a  little  convex,  minutely,  transversely  wrinkled,  coated  with  yellowish 
pubescence.  Heraelytra  longest  in  the  male,  black,  yellowish  pubescent, 
minutely  scabrous,  closely  punctured ;  the  cuneus,  and  sometimes  the 
costal  margin,  red  or  yellow;  the  membrane  blackish,  with  the  nervnle 
more  or  less  yellow.  Abdomen  black,  sericeous  pubescent;  the  posterior 
edges  of  the  segments  sometimes  whitish. 
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Length  to  tip  of  venter,  3J-5  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri, 
2-2|  millimeters. 

J3rought  from  Colorado  by  the  survey ;  but  specimens  have  been  col- 
lected also  in  California,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts. 

2.  P.  diffustis.  New  8i)»eie8. — More  slender  than  P.  i;«iiattcu«.  Black, 
densely  coated  all  over  with  prostrate,  whitish  pubescence.  Cranium 
very  convex,  with  a  spot  against  each  eye ;  the  upper  cheek  and  buc- 
culdd  yellow ;  autennsB. black,  slender,  reaching  a  little  behind  the  mid- 
dle of  the  corium ;  second  joint  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  third  and 
fourth  united;  the  third  and  fourth  more  slender,  subequal.  Eostrum 
reaching  to  behind  the  intermediate  coxse,  piceous,  with  the  basal  joint 
yellow.  Pronotum  minutely  rugulose,  convex,  margined  on  the  sides 
and  behind  with  yellow ;  the  posterior  angles  widely  rohnded.  Pectus 
yellow,  sericeous  pubescent,  black  on  the  upper  part  of  the  disk  of  the 
pleural  segments ;  cox®  yellow.  (Leg;8  lost  from  the  specimens.)  Scu- 
tellum  with  a  yellow  tip ;  hemelytra  broadly  margined  with  pale  yel- 
low ;  the  cuneus  either  yellow,  or  with  a  dusky  disk ;  the  thickened, 
line-like,  inner  margin  of  the  apex  of  corium  yellow;  membrane  dusky; 
the  nervule  yellowish.  Abdomen  all  over  black,  or  with  the  venter 
yellow,  and  having  the  disk  add  broad  lateral  stripe  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  3-4  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri, 
1^-2  millimeters. 

Brought  from  Ogden,  Utah,  by  the  sur\^ey.  The  male  is  much  longer 
and  •  more  slender  than  the  female,  and  has  the  hemelytra  very  much 
longer  than  the  abdomen. 

RhapalotomuSy  Fieber. 

1.  J^.  Fadficus.  New  species. — Elongated,  black,  shining,  grayish  seri- 
ceous pubescent.  Face  very  convex,  densely  pubescent;  the  sides  with 
a  small  fovea  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  the  occiput  tranversely  tumid,  scabrous ; 
eyes  brown,  very  prominent,  their  posterior  orbits  encircled  with  yel- 
low ;  margin  and  tip  of  the  tylus,  lower  end  of  the  upper  cheeks,  upper 
margin  and  tip  of  the  lower  chefeks,  torulus  and  base  of  the  second  joint 
of  the  antennae,  and  inner  portion  of  the  basal  joint  of  rostrum  orange. 
AntennflB  black,  bald,  long,  reaching  beyond  the  tip  of  the  corium,  slen- 
derly tapering  to  the  tip ;  the  basal  joint  a  little  curved,  longer  than 
the  liead;  second  joint  longest,  longer  than  the  head  and  pronotum 
united ;  third  a  little  less  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  second ;  the  fourth 
considerably  shorter  than  the  third.  Eostrum  more  or  less  yellow, 
reaching  beyond  the  intermediate  cox® ;  the  labrum  and  outer  surface 
piceous,  and  the  apex  blackish-piceous.  Pronotum  long  and  narrow, 
transversely  wrinkled,  scabrous ;  the  sides  sinuated;  the  coUum  slen- 
derly carinated,  and  the  humeral  angles  a  little  arcuated.  Pectus  dull 
black ;  the  propleura  scabrous  j  all  the  pieces,  except  the  posterior  one, 
margined  below  and  behind  with  yellow ;  coxal  ends  and  the  osteolar 
segment  also  pale  yellow.  Scutellum  scabrous,  transversely  wrinkled, 
si)arsely  pubescent.  Hemelytra  roughly  shagreened,  sparingly  pubes- 
cent ;  the  thick  nervure  brown  at  the  extreme  base ;  membrane  pale 
brown ;  the  nervule  sometimes  fulvous.  Venter  dull  black,  tinged  with 
cinereous;  the  superior  connexivum  shagreened,  margined  with  dull 
yellow,     (f  9 . 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  6^  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri,  2 
millimeters. 

Tbe  legs  are  usually  yellowish,  the  femora  striped  and  sparingly 
spotted  with  black,  the  knees  and  tip  of  tibisB  and  the  tarsi  blaclds.^. 
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It  inhabits  MontaDa/ and  near  Snake  Kivor,  in  Idaho.    Several  sped- 
mens  have  also  been,  collected  in  California. 

2.  R,  braehycerus.    New  species. — Shorter  and  more  robnst  than  R 
Pacificus.    Shining  black,  clothed  with  longer  pubescence,  which  is 
dense  and  erect  on  the  head.    Head  not  so  long  as  in  B.  Fncificua ;  the 
surface  scabrous ;  the  cranium  a  little  depressed,  and  with  a  shallow, 
longitudinal  groove  on  the  middle;  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower 
cheeks  yellowish :  eyes  brown ;  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  eyes  black, 
encircled  with  yellow ;  antennae  black,  not  reaching  quite  as  far  as  to 
the  base  of  cuneus  ]  the  torulus  yellow  at  base  ]  second  joint  bat  little 
more  slender  than  the  basal  one,  about  as  long  as  the  pronotam ;  third 
and  fourth  jointe  subequal ;  rostrum  reaching  upon  the  posterior  coxte, 
yellowish;  theiourth  joint  and  base  of  the  third  piceous;  third  jouit 
very  short,  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  fourth. 
Pronotura  short  and  wide,  coarsely  scabrous,  densely  punctured  and 
wrinkled,  having  close,  long  pubescence;  the  lateral  margins  broadly 
sinuated;  callosities  distinctly  elevated,  exciivated  anteriorly;  humeri 
a  little  prominent;  the  margin  exterior  to  them  rather  broadly  rounded. 
Scutellum  coarsely  wrinkled,  very  sparingly  punctured  ;  apical  half  of 
coxaj  and  lower  margins  of  the  pleural  segments  yellowish  white;  pro- 
l>leura  very  coarsely,  roughly  piHictured.    (Legs  lost  from  the  speci- 
mens.)   lleraelytra  longer  tiian  the  abdomen,  scabrous,  closely  punc- 
tured; the  pubescence  moderately  dense,  long,  prostrate  j  cuneus  much 
shorter  than  in  It.PaciJlcus ;  membrane  brown,  or  blackish  fuliginous; 
tiie  nervule  black.    Venter  highly  polislied,  very  minutely,  obsoletely 
wrinkled,  sparingly  pubescent. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  4^-5  millimeters.    Width  across  the  humeri, 
2-2J  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Weld  County,  Colorado.    A  closely  related,  if  not  identical, 
species  is  found  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

LabopSj  Burm. 

L.  Iiesperiiis.  New  species. — Black,  opaque.  Head  bluntly  triangular, 
much  stouter  than  in  L,  iSahlbergiy  Fallen ;  the  face  yellow,  shining,  hav- 
inga  large,  iiTegular,  black  circle  on  the  middle,  which  throws  oft'  a  branch 
posteriorly  and  another  toward  each  eye ;  the  throat,  tylus,  and  ends  of 
cheeks  also  black.  Eyes  stouter  and,  together  with  the  peduncle,  shorter 
and  less  prominent  than  in  L,  SahlhergL  Antennae  black,  slender,  almost 
setaceous  at  tip ;  the  second  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  third  and 
fourth  united;  third  and  fourth  subequal  in  length,  the  former  tapering 
toward  the  tip ;  rostrum  reaching  to  the  posterior  coxfle,  blackish-piceous, 
the  basal  joint  more  or  less  yellow.  Pronotum  transversely  wrinkled, 
invested  with  grayish,  i)ro.strate  pubescence,  and  laterally' with  erect 
hairs;  the  anterior  side  a  little  narrower  than  the  space  between  the 
eyes;  lateral  margins  slightly  sinuated ;  the  callosities  elevated,  smooth; 
behind  them  is  a  transverse,  impressed  line.  Pectus  with  grayish 
pubescence;  the  inferior  margins  of  the  pleural  pieces  yellowish.  Legs 
black ;  the  ai>ex  of  the  femora  and  base  and  apex  of  the  coxae  orange- 
yellow.  Scutellum  and  hemelytra  with  grayish,  prostrate  pubescence; 
the  corium  arcuated  and  gradually  widened  posteriorly ;  the  exterior 
margin  of  corium  and  cuneus  pale  yellow;  membrane  smoke-brown,  with 
the  nervule  black.  Abdomen  densely  sericeous  pubescent,  with  the 
surface  next  the  ovipositor  more  or  less  yellowish ;  the  i)osteiior  seg- 
ments more  or  less  hairy. 
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Length  to  tip  of  venter,  3J-5  millitneters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
Ij-l J  millimeters. 

Brought  from  Colorado  and  Montana.  Specimens  were  collected  by 
Robert  Kennicott  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnex)eg  and  near  Oreat 
Bear  Lake,  in  British  America. 

Camptohrochis,  Fieber. 

C,  nebnlosus.  l&Tew  species. — ^Form  and  general  appearance  of  0.  pune- 
tulatuSj  Fallen.  Pale  olivaceo-testaceous, ovate,  robust,  polished,  coarsely 
punctured.  Head  blacky  polished,  impuuctured;  the  transverse  groove 
in  front  of  the  basal  carina  dec]);  the  carina,  a  streak^idjoining  each 
eye,  a  short  one  on  the  middle  of  the  face,  another  on  tne  tylus,  and  one 
each  side  of  it  pale  yellow ;  antennae  with  short,  hoary  pubescence ;  the 
basal  joint  black,  polished  j  the  second  piceous  yellow,  obscured  at  btise 
and  tip ;  third  and  fourth  obscurely  piceous  yellow ;  bucculae  and  set» 
yellow ;  the  rostral  sheath  more  or  less  piceous,  paler  on  the  basal  joint. 
Pronotum  grayish-testaceous,  regularly  convex,  with  deep,  i-emote, 
black  punctures,  which  are  confluent  near  the  sides ;  a  large  black  cloud 
on  the  disk,  and  several  vestiges  about  the  sides  and  near  the  posterior 
margin ;  callosities  black,  smooth,  very  slightly  elevated ;  collum,  lateral 
carinsB,  and  posterior  edge  yellow;  the  lateral  margins  sinuated,  de- 
flexed,  carinate  on  the  edge  5  posterior  margin  broadly  rounded :  feebly 
sinuated  on  the  middle  and  also  adjoining  the  hnmcri;  the?  humeral 
angles  a  little  raised,  broadly  ronnded  5  anterior  angles  almost  rectan- 
gular; pleune  black  margined,  with  yellowish,  and  together  with  the 
anterior  xyphus  deeply,  confluently  punctured.  Sternum  dull  black, 
posteriorly  margined  with  yellow ;  the  odoriferous  glands  pale  yellow. 
Femora  black,  remotely  whitish  pubescent,  obsoletoly  punctured,  at  tip 
pale  yellow ;  the  knees  with  a  black  spot,  tibijc  pale  yellow,  with  two 
piceous-black  rings  a  short  distance  below  the  knees  and  another  at 
tip;  tarsi  pale  yellow,  more  or  less  piceous  at  base  and  tip;  the 
nails  blackish.  Scutellnm  blackish-piceous,  confluently  punctured, 
except  at  tip ;  each  side  of  the  base  and  on  the  apex  is  an  ivory-yellowish 
spot.  Hemelytra  olive-testaceous,  remotely  i)unctured  with  brown ;  the 
costal  edge,  base,  tip  exteriorly,  several  large  and  occasionally  coalescing 
spots  beyond  themiddle  and  base,interioredge  and  apex  of  the  Claris  and 
interior  comer  and  apex  of  the  cuneus  dark  brown ;  cuneus  broad,  short, 
acute,  sharply  incised  at  base ;  membrane  transparent ;  the  nervures  of 
the  areole,  the  middle  of  their  margin,  a  small  spot  beyond,  and  a  vestige 
at  base  brown.  Venter  black,  polished,  remotely,  minutely  yellowish 
pubescent,  finely,  remotely,  obsoletely  punctured;  genital  pieces  of  the 
female  piceous. 

Lengthy  3J-4  millimeters.    Width  across  the  humeri,  IJ  millimeters. 

Tinieephalfis,  Fieber. 

T.  simplex  J  new  species. — Pale  green,  opaque,  rather  robust,  minutely, 
densely  pubescent.  Head  broad  and  short ;  cranium  convex ;  the  base 
of  tylus  and  each  side  of  middle  dusky ;  antennoo  piceous ;  the  basal 
joint  blackish ;  second  joint  slender,  of  uniform  thickness  throughout, 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  pronotum  and  scutellnm  united ;  third  Joint 
about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  second,  and  about  twice  the  length  OFf 
the  apical  joint ;  the  two  last  gradually  tapering  to  the  tip;  rostrum 
reaching  to  the  intermediate  coxsb,  the  tip  piceous.  Pronotum  trape- 
zoidal, transverse,  impuuctured ;  the  callosities  covered  by  a  blacki&bu, 

27  as 
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txaosvorse  stripe ;  lateral  margiDS  regularly  carving  toward  the  head. 
Legs  pale  greenish,  or  with  dark  tips  to  the  tibiae  and  tarsal  joints. 
Boatellum  yellow  in  some  specimens.  Hemelytra  with  longer,  erect 
hairs  about  the  base  and  costal  margin ;  the  membrane  brown,  with  the 
costal  nervule  black.  Tergum  black,  with  the  conneximm  and  apex  of 
the  anal  segment  green;  venter  yellowish,  densely  whitish  sericeous; 
pubescent. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  3  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  1} 
millimeters. 

Collected  in  Colorado. 

PlagiognathuSy  Fieber. 

P.  obscurusj  new  species. — Elongate  aval,  dull  black  or  fuscous,  clothed 
with  yellowish  pubescence.  Head  black,  or  blackish  piceous,  the  occi- 
pital ridge  pale ;  face  moderately  convex,  obliquely  inclining,  smooth, 
sparingly  pubescent ;  tylus  abruptly  prominent,  black ;  cheeks  black ; 
the  gula  black ;  bucculse  margin^  with  yellow ;  labrumandset^  yellow; 
the  rostrum  yellow  or  pale  piceous,  shining,  reaching  a  little  beyond  the 
posterior  coxse ;  the  basal  joint  black,  a  little  longer  than  the  head ;  an- 
tennsB  black,  or  blackish  fuscous,  minutely  hairy :  basal  joint  yellow  at 
tip ;  the  third  and  fourth  joints  paler  than  tne  others.  Pronotom 
broader  than  long,  polished,  obsoletely  wrinkled,  slightly  more  closdy 
pubescent  in  the  males  than  in  the  females ;  humeral  angles  a  little 
prominent,  subacute;  posterior  margin  regularly  bowed,  the  edgede-^ 
flexed ;  lateral  margins  oblique,  hardly  sinuated ;  the  sides  steeply  de- 
clining, with  the  carinate  edge  blunt;  anterior  submargin  collar-like, 
sinuated  in  the  middle ;  the  csdlosities  very  slightly  elevated,  broad  and 
long,  coalescing  inwardly.  Pectus  piceous  or  black,  bald,  shining; 
edges  of  the  anterior  acetabulce  and  xyphus,  mesopleural  piece,  tegu^ 
and  surface  adjacent  to  the  posterior  acetabulsd  more  or  less  yellow; 
legs,  including  the  coxa),  bright  yellow^  sometimes  tinged  with  piceous; 
the  anterior  and  intermediate  femora  slightly  sprinkled  with  brown  near 
the  tip,  and  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  with  a  few  brown  dots ; 
knees  with  a  black  dot;  tarsi  more  or  less  piceous  at  base  and  tip ;  nails 
black.  Scutellum  minutely  obsoletely  rugulose,  black,  shining,  having 
a  yellow  Y,  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  lateral  margins.  Hemelytra  black 
or  piceous,  closely  coated  with  yellowish  pubescence ;  corium  at  base, 
with  a  pale  yellowish,  elongated  spot-,  which  runs  along  the  suture  and 
extends  upon  the clavus  to  behind  the  middle;  there  is  also  a  vestige 
beyond  the  clavus,  a  small  spot  at' the  exterior  tip  and  a  large  spot  on 
the  cuneus  touching  its  base ;  membrane  smoke-brown  ;  the  basal  edge, 
nervures  of  the  areole,  and  a  paler  spot  on  the  middle  also  yellowish. 
Venter  piceous,  minutely  pubescent :  the  superior  genital  appendages 
of  the  male  yellowish,  and  the  lateral  appendage  blackish.  The  deeply 
colored  females  usually  have  the  venter  black,  more  or  less  invaded  by 
yellow  or  whitish  spots  on  the  middle  and  sides. 

Length,  4  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri,  1|  millimeters. 

This  is  a  very  common  species  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Specimens  have  passed  through  my  hands  which  had  been  collected  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  &c.  The  present  specimens  were  brought  from  Colorado. 
In  Maryland  the  individuals  are  frequentlv  to  be  seen  upon  the  flowers 
of  the  ox-eye  daisy.  Upon  being  approacned  they  suddenly  run  down 
beneath  the  calyx  of  the  flower. 
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AgaUiasieij  Fieber. 

A.  associatus.  New  8X)ecies. — General  form  of  A.  pulicarius^  Fallen. 
Shining  black.  Head  black,  polished,  impunctured;  cranium  indented  on 
the  middle ;  eyes  brown,  the  orbits  posteriorly  yellow ;  antennae  stout,  dull 
black )  the  second  joint  cylindrical,  as  thick  as  the  basal  one,  about  two- 
thirds  a^  long  as  the  third  and  fourth  united  ]  third  and  fourth  almost 
equal  in  thickness,  the  latter  shorter,  tapering  slenderly  toward  the  tip. 
Kostrum  yellow,  i*eaching  to  the  posterior  coxae.  Pronotum  transverse, 
moderately  flat,  polished,  obsoletely  rugulose,  minutely  punctured,  trans- 
versely impressed  near  the  front ;  the  sides  oblique,  straight.  Scutellum 
obsoletely,  minutely  scabrous,  pubescent.  Legs  bright  yellow.  Hem- 
elytra  brownish  black,  with  minute,  yellowish,  pubescAce,  obsoletely, 
coarsely  punctured,  and  minutely  scabrous;  membrane  smoke-brown, 
the  nervule  blackish  ]  wings  white.  Abdomen  black,  with  minute  yel- 
lowish pubescence. 

Length,  2  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  scarcely  1  millimeter. 

Brought  from  Ogden,  Utah,  by  the  survey. 

Family  Aradid^. 

Aradu9^  Fab. 

A,  rectus^  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  29,  No.  4.) — Obtained  in 
Colorado.  It  inhabits  also  Missouri,  Florida,  New  Mexico,,  British 
America,  New  England,  &c. 

Family  Phymatid-e. 

Pkymata^  Latr.  , 

P.  erosaj  Linn.,  (Systema  Naturae  ed.  xii,  vol.  II,  p.  718,  No.  19  ;>  Oi- 
mex  scorpiOj  De  Geer,  (M6moires,  HI,  p.  350,  PI.  35,  Fig.  13.) — Brought 
from  Colorado ;  but  it  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  a  great  part  of  Nortli 
America,  extending  south  into  Mexico  and  California. 

Family  RBDUViDiE. 
2fabi8j  Latr. 

1.  If.  inscriptuSy  Kirby,  (Fauna  Boreali  Amer.,  p.  280,  No.  391.) — ^In- 
habits Colorado,  Indian  Territory,  &c.,  and  is  quite  common  in  the  At- 
lantic region. 

2.  N.  8ubcoleoptratU8y  Kirby,  (t&.,  p.  282,  No.  393.) — ^This  is  a  common 
inhabitant  of  Colorado,  Dakota,  Canada,  and  the  Northern  States  gen 
erally.    Specimens  occur  fully  winged. 

Sineaj  Amyot  et  Serv. 

S.  multispinosay  De  Geer,  (M^moires,  III,  p.  348,  PI.  35,  Fig.  11 ;)  Re- 
duvius  raptatoriusj  Say,  (Amer.  Entom.,  PI.  31.)---Brought  from  Colo- 
rado ;  but  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  greater  part  of  North  America,  from 
Quebec  in  Canada  to  Southern  Mexico. 

Fitchiaj  St&l. 

F.  nigro-viitiUaj  St&I.,  (Ofversigt  af  Kong.  Yetens.  Akad.  Forhandl., 
1866,  p.  296.)— Collected  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah,  and  at  Fore  Oob^s^^^ 
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dian  Territory.    The  apteroos  totm  has  a  oonspicnoas  black  vitta  cm 
the  dorsal  middle  of  the  abdomen. 

IHploduSy  Amyot  et  Serv. 

D.  luridusy  Qtkl.j  (Stettiner  Entom.  Zeitang,  vol.  23,  p.  452.) — Ob- 
tained in  Colorado.    It  is  a  common  species  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

Pindusy  St&l. 

P.  sooim.  New  species. — Pale  fosco-falvoas,  or  falvo-testaoeoos, 
sparsely  and  slenderly  pn  bescent.  Form  and  aspect  of  Diplodua  luridmgf 
St&l.  Upper  sMe  of  head  black ;  the  upper  cheeks,  a  slender  line  along 
the  middle,  a  shorter  one  on  the  impressed  line  extending  from  the  anten- 
nae to  the  ocelli,  a  third  broader  line  mnning  from  the  middle  of  the  eye 
posteriorly,  and  the  under  side  of  the  head  pale  fulvons  or  testaceous; 
the  tylus  and  a  streak  on  the  npper  line  of  the  lower  cheeks  blackish ; 
the  surface  both  above  and  below  and  the  rostrum  with  minute,  grayish 
pubescence ;  eyes  brown ;  antennsd  dull  fulvous,  fuscous  on  the  upper 
side  and  at  base  and  tip  of  the  first  two  joints ;  the  second  joint  about 
one- third  the  length  of  the  basq.1  one;  third  much  stouter  than  the 
second,  fully  twice  as  long  as  it,  tapering  toward  the  tip.  Bostrum 
re<ach]ug  to  the  anterior  coxae,  testaceous  at  ba^,  becoming  darker 
until  finally  piceous  at  tip.  Pronotum  clothed  with  dense,  minute,  hoaiy 
pubescence;  the  anterior  lobe  blackish,  with  its  lateral  carina  pale 
fulvous ;  posterior  and  lateral  mai'gins  of  the  posterior  lobe  yellowish- 
white;  posterior  angles  each  with  a  moderately  short,  smooth  subconi- 
cal,  piceous  tooth,  and  the  carinae  each  side  terminated  behind  with  a 
similar  tooth ;  pectus  and  coxae  shining  black:  the  sides  usually  with  a 
broad,  irregular,  fulvous  stripe  along  the  middle  and  posterior  pleurae. 
Legs  yellow,  very  hairy;  all  the  femora  a  little  tumid  near  the  tip, 
sprinkled  with  fuscous;  tip  of  tibiae  and  whole  of  tarsi,  including  tbd 
nails,  blackish  piceous.  Scutellum  piceous,  having  a  Y-shaped  eleva- 
tion, which  is  rufous  or  yellow ;  the  submargin  broadly  grooved :  tba 
margins  and  tip  yellow.  Hemelytra  smoke-brown;  the  principal  ele- 
vated uervures,  costal  margin,  and  cuneus  pale  testaceous;  membrane 
pale  brown,  paler  at  tip ;  the  nervules  very  dark  brown.  Tergum  rufous, 
or  rufo-flavous ;  the  connexivum  yellow,  having  blackish,  subquadrate 
interruptions;  the  posterior  segment  margined  behind  with  blackish; 
venter  minutely  scabrous,  black,  the  middle  line  and  sides  broadly  ftal- 
vous;  its  connexivum  yellow,  with  a  black,  large  spot  at  the  apex  of 
each  segment. 

Length  to  tip  of  abdomen,  10-12  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri, 
2-2}  millimeters. 

Brought  from  the  region  of  Snake  Eiver,  Idaho.  It  inhabits  also 
Kansas,  Dakota,  and  Arizona. 

Milyasy  St&l.  '  •     - 

M.  einohiSy  Fab.,VBnt.  Syst.  IV,  p.  IW,  No.  20.)— Crflected  at  Chey- 
Mine,  June,  1869.  It  is  tolerably  common  thronghout  the  Atlantic  and 
extends  southwest  into  Texas. 

Herega^  Amyot  et  Serv. 

H.  fpiuipefj  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  328 ;  Amer.  Bntom.,  vol. 
il,  PI.  31,  Fig.  3.)^*ObtMned  in  Colorado.    This  speoeis  seems  to  be 
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confined  to  western  North  America,  no  specimens  having  been  discov- 
ered east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

MelanolesieSj  StM. 

1.  M.picipes,  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  voL  VIII,  p.  62,  PL  269.  Fig.  831.)— 
Collected  by  Dr.  B.  Palmer,  near  Port  Oobb,  Indian  Territory;  it  has 
been  found  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco,  and  is  common  in  many  paats 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

2.  M.  abdominaUs,  H.  Schf.,  ( Wanz.  Ina.^  vol.  VIU,  p.  68,  PI.  260,  Fig. 
832.) — Found  with  the  preceding.  A  specimen  of  this  species  has  been 
sent  to  me  from  Southwestern  Mexico. 

. 

Stencpoda-y  Lap. 

8.  cinerea,  Laporte,  (Eissai  sur  les  Hemipttees.  p.  26,  PI.  52,  Fig.  2.) — 
A  pui)a  of  this  species  was  obtained  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  near  Fort  Oobb. 
It  is  a  species  well  known  from  Cuba,  Texas,  and  Florida. 

Family  Saldjs. 

8alda,  Fab. 

1.  8.  interstitialiSy  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  324.)~Oollected 
at  Snake  Eiver,  Idaho,  and  by  Dr.  Palmer  at  Fort  Defiance,  New 
Mexico.  It  extends  east  into  New  England,  and  along  the  Atlantic 
region  into  Maryland. 

2.  8.  coriacea.  New  species. — General  form  of  8,  littoralis^  Linn.,  of 
Europe.  Black,  polished;  face  densely,  minutely  shagreeued,  hairy; 
cranium  minutely  pubescent,  faintly  grooved  on  the  middle ;  before  the 
ocelli  are  two  raised  tubercles,  placed  remotely  from  each  other ;  tylns 
and  labrum  yellowish ;  the  rostrum  piceous,  reaching  to  the  posterior 
coxee.  Eyes  large,  prominent,  brown,  placed  very  oDiiqnely.  Antennte 
black,  slender ;  the  second  joint  sometimes  pale  piceous,  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  basal  one;  the  third  and  iburth  subequal  in  length.  Pro- 
notum  trapezoidal,  the  anterior  side  very  much  shorter  than  the  basal ; 
the  lateral  margins  very  oblique,  hardly  arcuated,  the  edge  recurved ; 
surface  minutely  shagreened,  sparsely  pubescent;  the  calmsities  obso- 
lete, their  locality  faintly  convex,  with  an  indented,  punctured,  trans- 
verse line  posteriorly;  the  posterior  angles  acute,  with  the  margin 
behind  the  humeri  very  acutely  oblique.  Legs  honey-yellow,  or  smoke- 
brown,  usually  darkened  at  the  tip  of  tib»  and  on  the  ends  of  the  tarsal 
joints.  Pectus  highly  polished,  remotely,  minutely  pubescent-,  minutely 
wrinkled.  Scutellum  densely,  minutely  granulated.  Hemelytra  very 
convex,  widest  at  some  distance  behind  the  middle,  very  considerably 
polished,  remotely,  coarsely,  obsoletely  punctured;  the  clavns  bounded 
on  the  inner  submargin  and.  outer  suture  by  an  indented  line  of  punc- 
tures ;  membrane  coalescing  with  the  corinm,  indistin^ly  piceous,  some- 
times with  about  three  fhintly  yellowish  spots  between  the  long  nervures. 
Venter  brilliant  black,  closely,  minutely  punctured,  coated  with  fine. 
sparse  pubescence. 

Length,  6-7  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri,  2  millimeters. 
Greatest  width  across  the  oorinm.  8^  millimeters. 

Brought  from  Ogden,  Utah.  It  is  also  found  in  New  England,  Brit- 
ish America,  and  lUinoiiB. 
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FamUy  Yeuidjr. 
Macrovelia^  Uhler. 

General  form  of  Microveliay  Westwood,  bat  much  more  elongatei 
Head  long  and  narrow,  snbconically  narrowing  toward  the  tip;  the 
division  l^fore  the  eyes  several  times  longer  than  that  behind  them; 
craninm  arched,  curving  downward ;  the  tylus  short,  forming  a  narroWf 
blunt  carina  at  the  anterior  extremity.  Antennas  slender,  reaching 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  scutellum;  the  basal  Joint  stoutest,  narrowed  at 
base,  a  little  curved ;  second  a  little  shorter,  stout,  enlarged  toward  tlie 
tip ;  third  and  fourth  very  slender,  subequal  in  length  to  the  basal  onei 
Eyes  round,  placed  on  the  sides  a  little  below  ^he  upper  line  of  vertex 
and  neai*  the  occiput  Ocelli  in  contact  with  the  inner  mar^^rii^  of  the 
eyes.  Kostrum  very  slender,  reaching  beyond  the  interior  coxse ;  tlie 
basal  joint  very  short,  ring-like;  the  second  joint  very  long,  aboat  three 
times  as  long  as  the  apical  one.  Thorax  subcylindrical,  widened  behind, 
bilobate  by  reason  of  a  transverse  constriction  before  the  middle;  the 
anterior  lobe  with  a  tumid  callosity  each  side;  collum  distinctly  defined; 
humeral  angles  knob-like,  posterior  margin  of  pronotum  scutellum-like, 
the  tip  bluntly  rounded.  Hemelytra  narrower  than  the  abdomen;  the 
corium  narrow,  and  with  the  membrane  occupying  also  its  inner  margin. 
Legs  long  and  slender. 

M.  Harnii,  Kew species. — Fulvous, orreddish-brown,  finely  pnbescent; 
the  cranium  bounded  each  side  against  the  eyes  by  an  impressed,  obh'qoe 
hue,  on  the  inner  margin  of  which  is  a  blunt,  faintly  elevated,  oblique 
carina ;  the  middle  line  slender,  fuscous;  cheeks  and  gular  surface  blaek- 
ish ;  the  space  behind  the  eyes  transversely  tumid,  the  ridge  joining 
inward  to  the  slender  carina,  which  runs  along  the  whole  length  and 
forms  a  substitute  for  the  buccul®.  Eyes  dark  brown.  Antennse  yel- 
lowish-testaceous; the  ends  of  the  joints  darker,  and  the  two  apical 
joints  a  little  infuscated.  Pronotum  bright  fulvous,  coarsely,  remotely 
punctured  with  fuscous,  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  anterior  lobe 
and  disk,  with  a  feebly  elevated,  longitudinal  line;  just  behind  the  col- 
lum are  two  very  slightly  elevated,  approximate  tubercles ;  sides  befcHe 
the  posterior  lobe  emarginate<l,  the  latero-posterior  margins  ^noated 
and  the  edge  recurved.  Pectus  black,  with  the  margins  of  the  pleural 
segments  fulvous.  Legs  pale  yellow ;  the  knees,  tips,  and  a  cloud  upon 
the  femora  and  the  tarsi,  dusky.  Hemelytra  in  the  fully  winged,  fiis* 
Gous,  silvery  pubescent,  with  a  large  white  spot  at  base,  the  costal  mar- 
gin and  sometimes  the  inner  margin  of  corium  blackish;  membrane 
paler  near  the  tip.  Connexivum  pale,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  tip  of 
each  segment;  venter  pale  fulvous,  densely  golden  pubescent,  the  sides, 
superiorly,  with  a  broad,  blackish  stripe  not  quite  reaching  to  the  tip. 
The  short-winged  form  has  the  hemelytra  dark  brown,  with  a  streak  of 
white  at  base. 

Length,  4-5  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri,  1-1^  millimeters. 

Obtained  at  Fopt  Defiance,  New  Mexico.  The  species  is  named  after 
Dr.  George  H.  Horn,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  specimens  from  Caii* 
fomia  and  Arizona. 

Family  HYDROM£TBn>iB. 
EygrotrechuSy  St&l. 

H.  remigisy  Say,  rHemipt,  New  Harmony,  p.  35,  No.  2.)— Brought  from 
Golomdo,  and  Boss  Fork,  Idaho. 
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LimnotreehnSj  St&l. 

X.  marginatuSj  Say,  (Hemipt.,  New  Harmouy,  p.  36,  No.  2.) — ^From  Snake 
River,  Idaho. 

Family  Naucorid^. 

ArnbrysuSj  St&I. 

A.  Signoretij  Sta.,  (Stcttiner  Entom.  Zeitung,  1862,  vol.  XXIII,  p. 
460.)— From  Red  Butte  and  near  Fort  Fetterman.  The  specimens  origi- 
nally described  were  from  Mexico.  It  is  the  most  beaatiful  species 
thus  far  discovered  in  North  America. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SALTATORIAL  ORTHOPTERA  OF  THE  ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN  REGIONS. 

By  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas. 
I.— SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  during  the  last  three  summers  of  travel- 
ing over  much  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessot  F.  V.  Hayden,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  large  collections  of 
Orthoptera.  It  is  true  that  the  opportunity  for  studying  the  habits  of 
the  various  species  has  been  limited,  as  we  are  constantly  moving  from 
I>oint  to  point  while  in  the  field.  Yet  I  have  collected  considerable  in* 
formation  in  regard  to  the  distribution  and  the  comparative  numbers  of 
the  different  species,  especially  of  the  two  families  of  tlie  saltatorial 
Orthoptera^  to  which  my  attention  has  been  more  particularly  directed, 
LocustidcB  and  Acrididce,  During  these  three  seasons  I  have  ^i8ited 
the  following  Tenitories,  to  wit :  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  making  collections  in  each. 

In  addition  to  my  own  collections  I  have  had  access  to  and  f^i'ee  use 
of  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Palmer  in  Northern  Arizona,  and  to  some 
collections  in  the  Agricultural  Department  made  by  various  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  West.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  some  valuable  California  specimens,  among  which  I  found 
four  new  species.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Assistant  Entomologist  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  who  visited  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Kan- 
sas during  the  past  summer,  very  kindly  submitted  his  entire  collection 
of  Orthoptera  to  my  use.  Prom  this  I  obtained  several  Si)ecies  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  described.. 

Several  of  my  new  species  have  been  figured  by  Professor  T.  Glover, 
and  will  be  found  among  the  numerous  plates  of  insects  placed  on  exhi* 
bition  in  the  museum  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  where,  also,  the 
type  specimens  are  deposited.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  for  a  suit  of  New  England  Aorididce  for  comparison  ^  to 
Theophilns  Rogan,  esq.,  of  Russelville,  East  Tennessee,  for  epecimens 
of  .Orthoptera  from  that  section,  enabling  me^to  verify  some  of  De 
Haan's  names;  and  also  to  Mr.  J.  Middleton,  of  Northwest  Pennsylvania* 
for  specimens  from  that  mountain  section. 
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I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledgioK  the  many  favors  received  firom 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  return  thanks  therefot,  and  also  to 
Ptofesaor  Baird  and  Dr.  Gill  for  the  valuable  suggestions  made  iu  regard 
to  my  work. 

II.— INTRODUCTOET  EEM^VEKS. 

My  study  of  the  Orthopfera  has  not  been  sufQciently  extended  and 
tiiorongh  to  enable  me  to  form  an  arrangement  of  the  various  divisions 
and  subdivision^  that  is  wholly  satisfactory  to  myself.  Yet  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  at  least  indicate  that  system  which  I  prefer,  as  it  must  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  determine  the  characters  selected  to  distingaish 
the  different  groups,  and  the  comparative  value  I  attach  to  them. 

Therefore,  without  attempting  at  this  time  to  discuss  fully  the  reasons 
therefor,  I  will  state  the  order  in  which  I  believe  the  larger  divisions 
should  be  arranged,  and  the  leading  principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 
Holding,  as  I  do,  the  Guvierian  idea  of  four  distinct  types  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  explained  and  unfolded  by  Agassiz,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  look  further  than  the  Ariiculuta  for  the  primary  basis  of  an 
ammgemeut  of  a  single  order  of  insects.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
grouper  "branch"  are  to  be  found  all  grades  of  development  of  the 
tyx>e,  from  its  lowest  and^ost  obscure  to  its  highest  form,  from  the 
germ  to  the  perfect  animan  But  the  relations  of  the  divisions  of  this 
group — tliat  is,  of  the  Aunelides,  Crustaceans,  and  Insects — to  each  other, 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  divisions 
of  these  classes.  The  principles  and  reasons  tbat  cause  us  to  place  the 
Insects  above  the  (>rustaceaos  in  the  scale  of  being  must,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  followed  out,  determine  the  position  of  the  various  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  Insects  in  regard  to  each  other. 

While  I  cannot  wholly  agree  with  Dr.  Packard  as  to  the  value  he 
attaches  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  Articulata^  yet  I  pilfer  his 
arrangement  of  the  orders*^  of  the  Hexapod  Insects  to  any  I  have  seen. 
This  system,  starting  with  Neuroptera  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  ascends 
in  two  bi^ancbes,  one  through  the  Diptera  and  Lepidoptera  to  the  Hyme- 
ncpiera  as  the  highest  in  the  clafts;  the  other  through  the  Orthaptera 
and  Hemiptcra  to  the  Coleopterd,  but  this  last  branch  does  not  reach 
as  high  a  point  as  that  attained  by  the  other.  He  places  the  Orthoptera 
not  directly  above  the  Neuroptera  but  sub-parallel  to  it.  I  believe  that 
this  arrangement  gives  the  true  position  to  the  Ortlwptera^  for  while  tiiis 
order,  as  a  whole,  stands  higher  tban  the  other  3'et  it  is  not  absolutely 
above  it.  In  other  words,  if  I  were  an  advocate  of  the  Darwinian 
theoiy  of  the  development  of  genera  and  species  from  lower  forms.  I 
would  certainly  hold  that  the  Ortlwpiera  were  not  developed  from  toe 
Neuropteruj  but  that  both  orders  arose  from  the  Myriapodaj  Crustacea^  or 
some  form  of  being  lower  than  that  found  in  the  Uexapod  Insects. 

Although  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  this  great  naturalist,  yet  I  believe  we 
may  make  use  of  the  idea  of  development,  which  was  advanced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Lamark,  to  assist  us  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  various 
groups  in  the  scale  of  being.  As  the  highest  form  of  a  given  type,  (one 
of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,)  in  its  passage  from 
the  germ  to  the  adult  state,  assumes  for  a  time  the  lower  leading  forms 
of  that  type,  it  follows  that  the  various  groups  within  that  type  stand 
exactly  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  they  would  if  the  higher 

*I  ibllow  most  entomolo^^ists,  applying  the  name  Order  t^o  the  gronp  lie  calls  8nb- 
order,  and  Sab-dass  to  the  division  he  oaUa  Order.  8ee  his  Gnide  to  the  Btady  oC 
Insects. 
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wero  absolutely  develi^d  from  tbe  lower.  Therefore,  while  we  should 
not  rely  npoo  this  as  our  onl^'  guide  in  arranging  the  groups,  yet  it  may 
be  used  to  assist  us. 

While  no  system  will  fully  accord  witii  all  the  tests  which  can  be 
applied  to  it,  I  thiuk  that  of  Dr.  Packard  comes  nearer  to  it  than  auy  I 
have  seen.  But  when  we  turn  to  his  arrangement  of  th^  various  fami- 
lies in  Orthoptera^  it  appears  to  me  he  has  somewhat  abandoned  the 
principles  that  guided  him  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  orders.  I  am 
aware  tliat  he  has  followed  the  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Scudder,  which 
is  founded  on  that  of  Burmeister,  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  IScudder 
selected  a  somewhat  different  basis  for  his  system  from  that  adopted  by 
Dr.  Packard.  Judging  from  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  latter  in 
regard  to  the  larger  groups,  I  suppose  he  was  guided  more  by  the 
external  form  and  mode  of  life  than  the  former — not  that  he  neglected 
the  internal  anatomy,  embryology,  &c. — but  that  the  external  anatomy, 
homologies  and  modes  of  life  had  more  influence  upon  his  arrangement 
than  u[>on  that  of  Mr.  Scudder  or  Burmeister,  whom  the  latter  follows. 

Although  I  have  not  studied  all  the  families  with  that  care  and 
thoroughness  that  will  enable  me  to  speak  with  confidence,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  same  principles  and  process  of  reasoning 
that  led  Dr.  Packard  to  aiTange  the  orders  in  the  relative  position  in 
which  he  has  placed  them  will  reverse  his  a^angement  of  the  families 
of  the  Orthaptera. 

Fieber's  arrangement,*  if  considered  as  descending,  comes  nearer  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  plan  than  any  other  I  have  seen.  It  is 
as  follows — 

Tribe  1,  Orthoptera  genuina : 

Sec.      I,  Cnrsoria Fam.  1,  Blattina. 

Sec    II,  Gressoria Fam.  2,  Mantodea. 

Fam.  3,  Phasmodea. 
Sec.  Ill,  Saltatoria Fam.  4,  Acridiodea. 

Fam.  5,  Locustina. 

Fam.  6,  Gryllodea. 
Sec.  IV,  Fossoria .Fam.  7,  Gryllotalpina. 

Fam.  8,  Xyodea. 
Tribe  II,  Harmoptera Fam.  9,  Forficulina. 

I  think  the  division  of  the  Crickets  into  three  families  can  scarcely  be 
maintained ;  I  also  think  the  Locustina  and  Oryllodea  should  be  com- 
bined in  a  group  as  distinct  from  the  Acridiodea,  The  proper  position 
of  the  Forficulidoi  is  somewhat  puzzling,  for  if  we  look  at  the  external 
form  and  habits  they  would  undoubtedly  approach  nearer  to  the  Blaitidas 
than  any  other  family;  but  if  we  take  the  internal  anatomy  as  oar  guide, 
they  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  order. 

I  would  therefore  arrange  the  various  divisions  in  the  following 
descending  order,  the  position  of  the  ForficulidcB  being  given  with  much 
doubt — 

I.  Sub-order  Pseudo-orthoptera Fam.  1,  ForflculidcB. 

II.  Sub-order  Orthoptera  genuina : 

1.  Tribe  Cursoria Fam.  2,  Blattidse. 

2.  Tribe  Gressoria Fam.  3,  Mantidse. 

Fam.  4,  Phasmidie. 

3.  Tribe  Saltatoria: 

Sec.  1 Fam.  5,  Acrididae. 

Sec.  2 Fam.  6,  Locustidse. 

Fam.  7,  GryllidcB* 

*  Kelcb,  Kennt.  Ortho^.,  0\»«c^\^'SU 
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Mr.  Scndder's  arrangement  appears  to  depend  npon  the  position  of  tbe 
wings  during  the  different  stages  of  growth.  As  these  organs  in  the 
Saltatoria  change  i)osition  during  the  different  stages  of  growth,  he  con- 
siders this  group  as  ranking  higher  than  the  others,  in  which  they  retain 
their  primitive  [position.  liut  does  this  correspond  with  the  other  im- 
portant characters  f  Witli  some  it  undoubtedly  does,  but  with  others 
it  does  not.  Lacaze-Duthiers,  who  has  studied  with  much  care  the 
genital  organs  of  the  various  oixlers,  states,*^  that  if  we  take  the  devel- 
opment of  tbe  o\ipositor  as  a  guide,  the  divisions  of  this  order  will 
arrange  themselves  as  follows:  LocustidaSy  Oryllidce^  MantidcCy  PhasmidOy 
Blattul(By  AcrididaSy  Forficulidm;  thus  placing  all  the  families  of  the 
non-saltatorial,  genuine  Orthoptera  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Sal- 
tatoria. 

Gerstaecker  t  bi-ingsthe  families  of  the  saltatorial  group  together,  but 
in  a  different  order  from  that  of  Mr.  Scndder,  placing  Gryllodea  as  the 
highest  of  this  group,  and  next  to  FJiasmidea, 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  elaborate  researches  of  Ldon  Dnfonr,  npon 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Orthoptera^  published  in  the  Me- 
moires  de  VInstitut  of  France,  vol.  vii,  1841,  we  will  see  the  difficulty  of 
attempting  to  form  an  arrangement  of  the  families  based  wholly  on 
internal  anatomy.  The  nervous  system,  digestive  apparatus,  genital 
organs,  &c.,  will  lead  to  different  results.  For  example,  if  we  take  the 
nervous  system  as  our  guide,  the  result  will  be  to  place  the  Acrididw  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  and,  according  to  L.  Dufour,  the  Orthoptera  at 
the  head  of  the  class.}  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  digestive 
apparatus,  we  find  the  salivary  glands  of  the  same  family  the  least  de- 
veloped of  any  in  the  order.  And  these  contradictions  are  so  well 
balanced  that  the  preponderance  is  not  sufiQciently  marked  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  system.  There  is  perhaps  one  exception  to  this  statement,  to 
wit:  if  guided  by  internal  anatomy  alone  we  will,  perhaps,  be  compelled 
to  place  the  ForJiculidcB  as  the  lowest  in  the  order ;  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  such  is  its  proper  position. 

If  we  take  the  external  form  as  our  guide  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  strong  reeemblanceof  the  Ceuthophili  and  Udeopsyllce  to  the  crustacean 
form.  And  when  we  learn  the  habits  of  the  former  this  resemblence 
assumes  still  more  importance,  as  we  find  them  along  the  margins  <rf 
water-courses,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  damp  places,  hiding  under  stones 
in  caves,  and  away  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

I  have  often  had  my  attention  called  to  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
Tridactyli  to  the  Tettigiy  and  the  anatomical  researches  of  L^on  Dafoor 
show  this  external  similarity  to  be  more  than  fancied,  for  he  remarks:! 
•'  That  the  genus  TetriXj  {TettiXj)  founded  by  Latreille,  appears  to  have 
been  created  by  nature  to  serve  as  the  connecting-link  between  the 
Tridactyli  and  Acridii,'^  If  we  trace  the  habits  of  these  two  groups,  the 
suggestion  of  this  author  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  result.  The  IW- 
dactyli  are  found  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds ;  in  fact,  I  have 
noticed  myriads  of  them  leaping  on  and  off  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  the  soft  sand  into  which  they  had  buiTowed  was  disturbed. 

At  the  next  step  from  the  moisture  toward  the  dry  localities  we  find 
the  Tetiigi,  Find  a  spot  where  the  summer  sun  has  dried  up  a  small 
pond  of  water  and  there  you  are  apt  to  notice  an  abundance  of  speci- 
mens of  both  these  groups ;  at  least,  this  has  been  the  case  in  that  part 

*  Aunales  dos  Sci.  Nat.  Zool.,  tom.  xvii,  (1853,)  p.  237. 
t  Cariifl,  Handbach  der  Zoologio,  U. 
t  Mem.  de  Tlnst.,  vii,  282. 
$Op.  cit.,  315. 
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of  the  coantry  where  most  of  my  examinations  have  been  made.  In  the 
Bocky  Mountain  region,  where  there  is  bat  little  moisture,  and  the  land 
is  elevated  and  dry,  individuals  of  these  genera  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  develop  fully  this  thought  at  this  time, 
as  I  have  alluded  to  it  more  incidentally  than  otherwise. 

The  attempt  to  raise  the  smaller  divisions  to  families,  and  to  give 
them  names  with  a  termination  indicating  that  they  are  family  groups, 
has  been  carried  to  an  extent  that  I  think  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  tiie 
distinctions.  Family  characters,  until  these  gi*oups  were  broken  up  of 
late  years  by  the  unnecessary  inroads  made  upon  them,  were  the  best 
marked  and  most  natural  of  any  in  the  entire  class.  But  how  are  they 
nowf  I  cannot  answer  in  regard  to  other  orders,  as  my  entomological 
studies  have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  saltatorial  Orthf^- 
tera  ;  but  in  this  division  of  this  order  they  are  almost  wholly  worthless. 
For  example,  this  group,  which  was  formerly  generally  divided  into  but 
three,  and  never,  I  believe,  into  more  than  five  families,  is  now  separated 
by  Walker*  into  twenty-one  5  and  Gf-yllidcBj  although  as  comprehensive 
as  formerly,  holds  no  highdr  i>osition  as  a  group  than  StenopelmatidcBj 
OedipodidcBj  or  even  the  single  genus  Trigonopteryx,  By  such  an  ar- 
rangement we  are  told,  in  effect,  that  there  is  less  difference  between 
Oryllotalpa  and  OecantlitiSj  or  Tridactylua  and  Phalangapm^  than  there  is 
between  Thamnotrizon  and  AnabruSj  or  Opomola  and  Xiphocera.  Such 
a  system  is  but  adding  confusion  where  there  should  be  order,  and 
renders  that  more  difficult  and  complex  which  the  increase  in  scientific 
knowledge  ought  to  simplify  and  make  plainer  and  more  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  family,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Burmeister,t  ^Ms  peculiar  to  the 
natural  system,  and  by  this  only  is  it  called  forth ;  Linnseus  and  Fabri- 
cius,  who  formed  artificial  classifications,  had  no  families.  The  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  the  families  are  derived  not  only  from  their 
resemblances  in  structure  in  general,  but  also  frequently  from  their 
economy."  Agassizf  says,  *'  Families,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  are  based 
upon  i)eculiarities  of  form  as  dependent  upon  structure."  And  he  adds 
that  they  are  determined  by  external  outline,  which  renders  the  recog- 
nition of  them  easy,  and  in  many  instances  almost  instinctive. 

If  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  eminent  naturalists  are  to  be  followed, 
where  are  we  to  find  that  striking  difference  in  form  between  Acridium 
alutaceutn  and  (Edipoda  Carolina  that  will  place  them  in  different  fami- 
lies, or  even  between  Acridium  and  Oedipoday  that  should  cause  them 
to  be  taken  as  the  types  of  two  different  fa  miles  f  What  striking  differ- 
ence in  external  form  is  thei*e  between  Pkylloptera  and  Platyphyllumy 
as  to  separate  them  so  widely  that  an  entire  family  can  be  interposed 
between  the  groups  to  which  they  belong! 

When  the  discovery  of  new  species  renders  the  family  unwieldy,  it 
can  be  divided  or  subdivided  without  destroying  it,  where  it  is  well 
marked  by  true  family  characters.  Therefore,  while  I  shall  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  retain  the  subdivisions  that  have  been  made,  I  shall  assign 
to  them  such  value  as  I  think  they  really  have,  and  shall  not  attempt 
to  cut  down  or  lessen  the  families.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  were  to  make 
any  change,  I  would  rather  be  disposed  to  unite  the  Gryllidcd  and  Locu$- 
tidcB  into  one  family. 

I  find  there  is  considerable  difference  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  ap- 
pellation ^^  Tribe,"  sometimes  being  applied  to  groups  superior  to  the 

*  Catalocne  of  the  D^rmaptera  Saltatoria,  Pt.  V. 

t  Msnnal  of  Entomolo^,  translated  by  Shackard,  p.  596. 

t  Methods  of  Stady  inl^atural  Hiatory^  ^«  U\. 
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fiEunily,  at  otbers  to  those  inferior  to  tbe  &inily.    I  have  followed  the 
former  method  in  the  present  report,  but  do  thui  provisioiiaUy. 

In  regard  to  the  terminology,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  for  Camiliet 
I  adopt  IDJR }  for  sab-&milies,  IN^ ;  and  for  the  inferior  groupSj  uOj 
thereby  conforming  to  what  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  usage  in  other 
dq[>artments  of  zoology.  I  mention  this,  as  by  the  termination  I  indi- 
cate the  comparative  value  I  attach  to  the  group.  In  the  Locuttktm  I 
have  adopted,  for  the  present,  the  divisions  of  WaJker,  althoagh  I  think 
his  system  defective ;  but  I  use  them  only  as  groups  subordioato  to 
sub-families  and  not  as  equivalents.  The  Aorididw  of  the  United  States 
I  am  disposed  to  divide  into  bnt  two  sub-families,  as  follows : 

L  Sub-fam.  Acridinse : 

First  group,  Truxalini. 

Second  group,  CouophorinL* 

Third  group,  Acridini. 

Fourth  group,  GBdipodinL 
II.  Sub-fam.  Tettiginse. 

The  number  of  species  of  saltatorial  Orthoptera  found  in  that  part  of 
the  United  States  west  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  which  have 
been  described,  including  the  new  si)ecies  described  for  the  first  time  in 
this  report,  is  101.  These  are  distributed  among  the  different  families 
as  follows:  OryllidcBj  7;  LocustidWj  33 '^  Acrididie,  61. 

Gryllid^. 

Gryllus 5  species. 

]^emobius 1  species. 

OecautUus ' 1  spe^ee. 

LocusTiD-as. 
First  group,  Stetiqpelmatinu 
Stenopelmatus 3  sx>ecie8. 

Second  group,  RapUidopliorinu 

Ceuthophilus 7  species. 

Udeopsylla 1  species. 

Daihinia 11  species. 

Tropidischia 1  species. 

Third  group,  BradypofHnu 
Anabms 4  species. 

Fourth  group,  Locustini, 

Pterolepis  (t) 3  species. 

Cvphoderris 1  species. 

Thamnotrizon 1  species. 

Decticiis  (f ) 2  species. 

Orcbelimum 1  species. 

Xiphidium 1  species. 

Locusta 2  species. 

*  This  name  is  used  temponurily  to  embraoo  Mr.  Sonddei'a  sab-fiftmUies,  Xiphocfreaa 
and  Pceciloceridce. 
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Fifth  groapy  ConocephaliwL 
Conocephalus 2  species. 

Sixth  group,  Phanerqpterini, 

Phaneroptera 2  species. 

Ephippitytha 1  species. 

AcBiDn)^. 

L  Sub-family  AOBiBiNiB. 

First  group,  Truxalim. 
Opoinola 4  species. 

Third  group,  Acndini. 

Acridium 3  species. 

Galopteuus 10  species. 

Pezotettix 5  species. 

Fourth  group,  Oedipodini, 

Brachypeplus 1  species. 

Boopedon 2  species. 

StauroDotas 1  species. 

CEdipoda 20  species. 

(Gryllus  formosus) 1  species. 

Acrolophitns 1  species. 

Stenobothrus 0  species. 

Oxycoryphus 1  species. 

If  we  divide  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  Missouri  into 
three  districts,  as  follows:  the  eastcru,  that  portion  east  of  the  dividing 
range  of  the  liocky  Mountains ;  the  middle,  that  between  the  Boeky 
Mountain  and  Sierra  Nevada  Eanges ;  and  the  western,  that  west  of 
Sierra  Nevada^  the  following  tables  will  show  the  dLstribution  of  the 
species  described  between  these  three  districts : 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Gryllus  personatus,  Scudd. 
abbre\iatu8,  Serv. 
Oecanthus  nivens. 
Nemobius  vittatus. 
Stenopelmatns  fasciatus,  Thos. 
Ceuthophilus  divergens,  Scudd. 

pallidus,  Thos. 
gracilipes,  Scudd. 
Udeopsylla  robustavHaid. 
Daihinia  brevipes,  Uald. 
Anabrus  similis,  Scudd. 

purpurascens,  Uhl. 
GoIoraduf«,  Thos. 
Pterolepis  (t)  Haldemannii,  Gir. 

Stevenaonii,  Thos. 
minatas,  Thos. 
Thamnotrizon  scabricoUis,  Thos. 


Decticus  (?)  trilineatus,  Thos. 

Orchelimum ^?) 

Xiphidinni  saltans,  Scudd.  ' 
Conocephalus  attenuatus,  Scudd. 

crepitans,  Scudd. 
Phaneroptera  curvicadua. 
Ephippitytha  gracilipes,  Thos. 
Opomola  brachyptera,  Scudd. 
bivittata.  Serv. 
Neo-mexicana,  Thos. 
Wyomingensis,  Thos. 
Acridium  emarginatum,  Uhl. 
frontalis,  Thos. 
ambigunm,  Thos. 
Caloptenus  viiidis,  Thos. 
Uvitt^tas,  Ubl. 
SodgBl^T^sks^^ 
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Galopetenus  spretus,  Uhl. 

feinnr-rabmro ,  Bnrm. 

occidentiilis,  Thos. 

Turnbullii,  Thos. 
Pezotettix  picta,  Thos. 

NebrasceDsis,  Thos. 

speciosa,  Scudd. 

obcsa,  Thos. 
Brachypeplus  inagnas,Gu*. 
Booi>edou  Dubihim,  Thos. 

flavo-fasciatnm,  Thos. 
Stanronotus  Elliotti,  Thos. 
(Edipoda  undulata,  Thos. 

eollaris,  Scadd. 

ciucta,  Thos. 

8ordi()a,Burm. 

longipennis,  Thos. 

Montana,  Thos. 

Wyominpnana,  Thos. 

gracilis,  Thos. 

Kiowa,  Thos. 


(Edipoda  Haydenii,  Thoa. 

tenebrosa,  Scudd, 
carlingiana,  Thos. 
Haldemannii,  Scudd. 
corallipes,  Hald. 
trifasciata,  Say. 
Carolina,  LiDU. 
phoenicoptera,  (T)  Burm. 
salphnrea,  Burm. 
neglecta,  Thos. 
Acrolophitus  hirtii)es,  Thos. 
(Gryllus)  formoaus.  Say. 
Stenobothrus  curtipennis,  Haxr: 

obionus,Tho8. 
maoulipeunis,  Scadd. 
brunneus,  Thos. 
quadrimaculatus, 

Thos. 
bicolor,  Thos. 
gracilis,  Scudd. 
Oxycoryphus  obscurus,  Thos. 


HIDDLE  DISTRICT. 


Gryllus  abbreviatas,  Serv. 

Inctuosus,  Serv. 
Oecanthns  niveus,  Serv. 
Stenopelmatus  fuscus,  Hald. 

fasciatus,  Thos. 
Udeopsylla  robasta,  Hald. 
Anabrus  simplex,  Hald. 
Decticus  pallidipalpus,  Thos. 

Orcheliinnm (f) 

E^phippitytha  gracilii)es,  Thos. 
Locnsta  faligiuosa,  Thos. 

Phaneroptera (t) 

Opomola (?) 

Caloptenus  bivittatns,  Uhl. 


Caloptenus  spretus,  Uhl. 

occideu  talis,  Tbos. 
Pezotettix  obesa,  Thos. 
Stauronotus  Elliotti,  (f)  Thos. 
(Edipoda  corallipes,  Thos. 

Haldemannii,  Scudd. 

paradoxa,  Thos. 

trifasciata,  Walk. 

Carolina,  Linn. 

Montana,  Thos. 

cincta,  Thos. 
Stenobothrus  niacnlipeunis,  Scudd. 

brunneas,  Thos. 


WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Gryllus  Pennsylvanicus,  Burm. 

liueaticeps,  Stal. 
Stenopelmatus  talpa,  Bnrm. 
Geuthophilus  castaneus,  Thos. 

pacificus,  Thos. 

bilobatus,  Thos. 

Californianus,  Scudd. 

zonarius,Walk. 
Tropidiscia  xanthostoma,  Scudd. 
Anabrus  purpurascens,  U hi. 
Oyphoderris  monstrosa,  Uhl. 
Locusta  ocdden  talis,  Thos. 


Caloptenus  repletus,  Walk. 

bilituratus,  Walk, 
scriptus.  Walk, 
femurrubrum^  Burm. 
Pezotettix  Borckii,  Stal. 
CEdepoda  atrox,  Scudd. 
venusta,  Stal. 
Carolina,  Linn, 
sulphurea,  Burm. 
phoenicoptera,  Germ, 
rugosa,  (!)  Scudd. 
parviceps,  Walk. 


I)rom  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  species  are  found 
in  both  the  eastern  and  middle  districts :  Ghyllus  abbreviatusj  Oecantkue 
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niveus^  Stenapelmatusfaadatus,  Udeopsylla  rohtisMj  Ephippitytha  gradlipeiy 
Calaptenus  bivittatusj  0.  sprettufj  0.  wmdentalisj  Pezotettix  obesa^  (Edipoda 
corallipes^  (E,  Haldemanniij  (E.  eincta^  (E.  Montana^  (E.  Carolina^  Stauro- 
notua  ElUotti^  Stenobothrtis  macuUpenniSj  and  8t  brunneua. 

Those  foand  in  both  the  middle  aud  western  districts  are  few,  but  it 
mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  collections  in  these  two  districts  have 
been  small,  hence  the  means  of  comparison  are  very  limited.  I  have 
given  Calopienvs  femur  rubrum  an.d  (Edipoda  rugosa  to  the  western  dis- 
trict on  the  authority  of  Walker,  but  I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this. 

The  very  great  preponderance  of  the  numbers  in  the  eastern  district  is 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  collections  have  been  much  larger 
and  over  a  much  greater  area  in  this  district  than  in  either  of  the 
others.  Another  reason  is,  that  I  have  limited  to  the  eastern  district 
those  concerning  which  I  have  any  doubt  My  collections,  and  those 
to  which  I  have  had  access,  were  not  separated  as  accurately  in  regard 
to  these  districts  as  they  should  have  been,  hence  I  have  placed  them 
only  in  the  districts  to  which  I  know  they  belong. 

But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  comparative  numbers 
of  species  in  the  eastern  and  middle  districts,  yet  it  is  evident  the  pre- 
ponderance is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

I  think  we  may  conclude  with  safety  that  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
arid  plains  which  lie  west  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  is  a  more 
rigid  boundary  to  the  orthopterous  fauna  tlian  the  dividing  range  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains;  while  on  the  western  side  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range 
forms  an  equally  rigid  boundary.  This  corresponds  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  coleopterous  fauna  of  the  United  States  as  shown  by  Dr. 
LeConte,  (Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.) 

I  add  the  following  notes  in  regard  to  the  range  of  some  of  the  more 
important  species,  which  may  be  useful  in  future  investigations: 

Gryllua  abbrematus  is  found  scattered  over  the  plains  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  from  Southern  Colorado  to  Central  Wyoming.  I  also 
found  specimens  in  Northern  Utah,  but  when  I  reached  the  rim  of  the 
basin  and  passed  into  Southeast  Idaho,  entering  the  Snake  Eiver  Basin, 
most  of  the  specimens  of  Oryllua  t<iken  proved  to  belong  to  O.  luctuosua. 

Andbrus  purpuraacens  is  found,  not  abundantly,  but  at  certain  elevated 
points  from  Northern  New  Mexico  to  Montana,  along  the  east  base  of 
the  mountains,  but  I  have  met  with  no  specimen  west  of  the  range  in 
the  middle  district,  though  Mr.  Uhler  gives  Washington  Territory  as  a 
locality,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Suckley.  It  is  also  found  as  far  south 
as  Texas,  and  as  far  north  as  Bed  Biver,  in  Northern  Minnesota.  A, 
aimpl&e  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  middle  district,  as  I  have  not  met 
with  it  east  of  the  range,  and  have  seen  no  notice  of  it  being  found 
either  in  the  eastern  or  western  districts.  Dr.  Scudder,  who  examined 
the  Orthoptera  collected  by  Professor  Hayden,  in  Nebraska,  does  not 
mention  it  in  his  list ;  nor  did  Mr.  C.  B.  Dodge  have  it  among  his  col- 
lections made  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory ; 
nor  is  it  among  the  collections  in  the  Agricultural  Department  made 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Hence  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  it  is  confined  to  the  west  side  of  the  range.  But  what  it  lacks  in 
range  is  made  up  in  numbers,  for  in  the  northern  part  of  Salt  Lake 
Basin  and  southern  part  of  Idaho,  the  only  points  where  I  have  met 
with  it,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  armies  of  myriads.  But  a  fuller  account  of 
it  will  be  found  in  the  list 

Steiiapelmatus  fasoiatns  is  found  scattered  sparsely  over  Wyoming, 
Northern  Utah,  and  Southern  Idaho,  but  does  not  appear  to  occur  in 
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great  nnmbors  at  any  point.  I  hare  met  with  no  specimens  of  CeuihO' 
philw  in  the  middle  district;  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
found  there ;  and  Dr.  Haldeman  speaks  (Stansbary's  Beport)  of  the 
larva  of  a  Plialangopsis  among  the  collections  made  in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Udeapaylla  robusta  is  rarely  met  with,  thongh  it  has  a  wide  range.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  seen  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  three  sam- 
mers  I  have  traveled  over  the  Western  Territories.  It  is  found  from 
Western  Kansas  to  Idaho,  on  each  side  of  the  dividing  range. 

Uphippitytha  graeiUpes  appears  to  be  a  sonthern  insect,  as  it  has  not 
been  found  farther  north  than  Southern  Colorado  and  Northen>  Arizona. 

Opomola  hrachyptera  has  been  observed  in  the  adult  state  at  only  one 
point  in  the  West,  on  the  North  Platte,  east  of  tbe  Black  Hills;  bnt  I 
have  some  specimens  in  the  larva  state  taken  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah, 
which,  I  think,  belong  to  this  species.  O.  hmttata  does  not  api>ear  to 
extend  farther  west  than  the  broad  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
When  we  approach  the  mountains  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  it  is 
replaced  by  O.  neo-Mexicana^  a  very  closely  allied  species. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  species  of  Acridium  has  yet  been  traced  to 
the  immediate  base  of  the  mountains,  the  western  range  of  the  few 
species  that  extend  npon  the  plains  being  confined  to  the  extreme  east^ 
eru  part  of  Colorado  and  western  part  of  Nebraska. 

Caloptenug  is  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  West,  as  well  as  throngh- 
out  the  Uniteil  States.  (I  cannot  speak  positively  in  regard  to  Cali- 
fornia.) C  bivUtatua  is  found  east  of  the  range  from  New  Mexico  to 
Montana,  and  west  of  it  from  Salt  Lake  north  to  the  head- waters  of 
Snake  River;  and  although  it  is  not  mentioneil  among  the  collections 
made  in  Washington  Territory,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  will  be  found 
there.  C.  spretus  is  generally  distributed  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  liange,  and  north  and  south  from  Texas  to  British 
possessions.  I  have  traced  it  west  of  the  range  in  the  middle  district 
from  Northern  Arizona  (I  find  it  among  Dr.  Palmer's  collections  made 
there)  to  Helena  and  Deer  liodge,  in  Montana;  but  I  have  no  satis^ftc-' 
tory  evidence  of  its  being  found  in  the  western  district.  C.  Dodgeiy  which 
is  closely  related  to  the  Pezotettigi^  has  been  collected  only  at  a  great 
elevation  on  Pike's  Peak. 

I  have  not  met  with  C.  femur 'TMhmm  west  of  the  mountains,  and  have 
some  doubt  in  regard  to  most  of  the  specimens  found  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  which  are  referred  to  this  species,  for  neiirly  all  I  have  seen 
appear  to  have  unspotted  elytra,  and  to  be  uniformly  more  slender  than 
the  specimens  found  in  the  States.  At  one  point  in  Wyoming  I  fonnd 
these  and  0.  bicittatm  with  the  posterior  tibia  invariably  of  a  blai^- 
purple  color,  yet  when  immersed  in  strong  alcohol  they  became  of  a 
bright  purplish-red  before  the  color  entirely  faded. 

Pezotettix  picta^  which  is  a  very  pretty  insect  when  living,  looking 
very  much  like  the  larva  of  Romalea  ceniurio^  appears  to  be  confined  to 
Eastern  Colonido.  P.  obesa  has  been  fonnd  only  on  the  mountains,  be- 
tween Sonthern  Montana  and  Idaho,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  six 
thousand  teet- 

The  range  of  the  species  of  (Edipodini  will  be  given  in  my  synopsis, 
as  I  have  not  yet  completed  the  examination  of  all  my  specimens  of  this 
group. 

The  relative  numbers  of  species  in  the  various  groups  correspond  with 
what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  character  of  the  country.  Where 
broad  and  comparatively  barren  plains  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
area  of  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  the  Calopteiii  and  (Edipodini 
shonld  predominate,  and  that  the  Locintidm  should  be  less  numerous 
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than  the  Acrididce.  Not  only  does  Acrididce  contain  nearly  twice  as 
many  species  as  LocustidcB,  but  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  former 
is,  if  we  omit  the  single  species  An<U)rus  simplex^  infinitely  greater  than 
the  latter. 

In  Mr.  Scudder's  Materials  for  a  Monograph,  he  mentions  41  species 
of  Locmtidce^  and  but  38  of  AcrididWj  exclusive  of  Tettiginw ;  Serville, 
in  his  Hist.  Nat.  Orthopteres,  describes  142  species  of  the  former,  and 
172  of  the  latter;  and  Walker,  (Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.  Orthop.,)  exclusive 
of  the  Tettiginw  and  additions  in  Part  Y,  enumerates  910  species  of  the 
former  and  921  of  the  latter.  These  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the  two  fam- 
ilies contain  nearly  the  same  number  of  si>ecie8.  But,  while  this  appears 
to  be  the  general  rule,  in  the  West  there  are  60  species  of  Acrididce  to  34 
of  Locmtidce. 

Although  the  number  of  individuals  of  one  of  the  species  of  Acridini 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  individuals  of  any  species  of  (Edipodinij 
yet  a  glance  at  the  tables  will  show  that  the  number  of  species  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  group  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  former,  (Edipoda 
alone  containing  24  species.  And  while  in  the  eastern  and  middle  dis- 
tricts Caloptenus  spretus  only  is  migratory,  when  we  cross  into  the  west- 
ern district  (Edipoda  atrox  is  the  destructive  migi^atory  species,  indicat- 
ing an  approach  to  the  oriental  orthopteral  characteristic. 

An  examination  into  the  different  species  of  the  Locustidce  brings  out 
another  important  fact  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  regions 
under  consideration.  Out  of  34  species  23  are  either  wingless  or  have 
these  organs  so  aborted  that  they  are  unfit  for  flight,  indicating  most 
clearly  the  absence  of  arborescent  vegetation,  and  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
tensive treeless  plains.  The  number  of  Oeuthaphili  is  larger  than  I  had 
expected  to  find  it,  as,  upon  the  theory  I  have  adopted,  these  affect 
dami)  places,  and  are  confined  more  to  the  margins  of  water-courses, 
lakes,  &c. ;  but  the  fact  that  the  species  are  confined  to  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  somewhat  conforms  to  this  idea*. 

III.— A  LIST  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES. 

Family  I.— GRYLLID^. 

Oryllm  ahbreviatttSj  Serv. 

Found  throughout  Colorado,  in  Wyoming,  and  occasionally  in  North- 
ern Utah  and  Southern  Idaho.  Specimens  generally  large,  the  length 
of  the  ovipositor  exceeding  the  measurements  given  by  Mr..Scudder. 

G,  lu€tuo8H8,  Serv. 

I  met  with  this  species  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Utah,  and  in 
Southern  Idaho,  where  it  appears  to  replace  the  former  species.  Size 
larger  than  the  usual  measurements,  and  ovipositor  longer,  yet  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  the  specimens  referred  to  this  species  belong  to  it.  Plate 
I,  Figures  10  and  11. 

Oecanthm  niveus,  Serv. 

I  am  not  positively  certain  that  my  specimens  belong  to  this  species, 
as  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  injured.  It  occurs  in  considerable 
numbers  along  the  banks  of  streams  lined  with  bushes. 

TridactyluSy .(t) 

I  saw  what  I  am  quite  confident  was  a  specimen  of  this  genus  on  the 
bank  of  Bear  River  in  Cache  Ysilejj  Utah,  but  was  unable  to  cA?^t3in5^ 

28as 
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it.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  recollect  to  have  met  with  an  indiridiial 
of  this  genus  in  any  of  the  Territories,  and  possibly  I  may  have  beet 
mistaken  here,  bat  I  think  I  was  not. 

LOCUSTIDJS. 
Stenopelmahni. 

Stenopelmatus  faBciatuSj  nov.  sp. 

Pale  testaceoas.    Head  tawny;  feet  pale;  abdomen  marked  with 
alternate  rings  of  black  ai\d  white. 

Head  slightly  broader  than  the  thorax ;  occipat  evenly  rounded  and 
smooth.  Pronotum  transverse,  slightly  excavated  in  front;  sides  neari|y 
parallel;  p'osterior  lateral  angles  obtusely  rounded;  posterior  margin 
nearly  straight ;  a  transverse  furrow  near  the  anterior  margin,  and  an 
oblique  indentation  each  side  of  the  faint  median  line  near  the  middle. 
Meso*  and  meta-thorax  constricted.  Abdomen  inflated,  as  broad  or 
broader  than  the  head,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  thorax.  Cerci  of 
the  male  short,  slender,  and  hairy ;  superaual  plate  triangular,  tumid, 
emarginate.  Ovipositor  very  short,  not  longer  than  the  cerci  of  the 
male,  conical  and  turned  up  at  the  apex.  Anterior  tibi®  two-spined 
beneath,  with  a  third  small  spine  immediately  above  the  circlet  on  the 
inner  margin;  middle  tibiae  with  two  spines  on  the  outer  margin,  one  on 
the  inner,  and  a  small  one  in  the  middle  near  the  base  ^  posterior  tib]» 
in  the  female  have  five  inner  and  three  outer  spines,  m  the  male  five 
inner  and  four  outer.    Both  sexes  apterous. 

Color^  (after  immersion  in  alcohol,  but  varying  very  slightly  from  the 
living  specimens :) 

Female. — Mandibles  black;  face  yellow;  head  brownish  or  tawny; 
pronotum  tawny,  fading  to  light  yellow ;  legs,  venter,  and  sternum  pale 
yellow ;  spines  tipped  with  piceous.  Each  abdominal  segment  has  a 
broad  ring  or  band  of  black  on  the  anterior  or  middle  portion,  and  a 
narrow  baud  of  pale  yellow  on  the  posterior  margin ;  sometimes  the  lat- 
ter extends  across  the  suture  upon  the  margin  of  the  next  segment. 

Male. — Mandibles  tipped  with  black ;  labrum  fuscous;  head  and  thorax 
paler  than  in  the  female ;  apex  of  the  tibite  dusky.  Dark  bands  of  the 
abdomen  grow  narrower  on  the  apical  segments. 

Dimemions. —  }  <f ,  length,  1.23  inches ;  posterior  femora,  .38  inch ; 
posterior  tibiae,  .37  inch.  I  have  a  specimen  from  Texas,  a  female, 
which  measures  1.65  inches  in  length,  but  the  above  meascu^ments 
give  the  average  of  the  western  specimens. 

Habitat — ^Wyoming,  Utah,  Southern  Idaho,  and  Texas.  Bare,  never 
being  found  in  great  numbers  at  any  point 

This  species,  though  not  exactly  agreeing  with  Group  II  of  Walker, 
«(Gat.  Dermap.  Salt,  Supp.  to  pt  I,  p.  197,)  is  closely  allied  to  his  8. 
jsanatus. 

Baphidophobini. 

Ceuthophihis  paUiduSy  nov.  sp. 

Pale  testaceous ;  with  four  strong  spines  on  each  superior  margin  of 
the  posterior  tibial. 

Female. — Second  joint  of  the  antennse  enlarged  at  the  apex ;  anterior 
femora  with  two  (sometimes  three)  spines  beneath,  near  the  apex,  the 
one  next  the  apex  being  much  the  largest ;  middle  femora  with  one  or 
two  spines  beneath,  and  one  on  the  inside  of  the  apex ;  posterior  fe- 
mora unarmed ;  the  four  anterior  tibi»  generally  have  two  spines  in 
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each  row :  the  posterior  tibiae  with  each  superior  margin  minately  ser- 
rated and  furnished  with  four  strong  spines  in  each  row,  somewhat 
divergent  and  alternate,  (though  in  many  specimens  they  appear  to  be 
sub-opposite,)  the  inner  row  extending  farthest  upward  toward  the  base ; 
ovipositor  nearly  straight,  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen ;  cerci  slender, 
hairy,  one-third  the  length  of  the  ovipositor;  posterior  femora  extend 
nearly  one-half  tbeir  length  beyond  the  abdomen. 

Male, — ^The  posterior  femora  armed  beneath  with  a  row  of  strong 
spines  on  the  exterior  carina,  the  inner  carina  being  finely  serrated ; 
cerci  similar  to  those  of  the  female  but  rather  longer ;  ultimate  ven- 
tral segment  tumid  and  bilobed. 

Color  J  f  alcoholic  specimens,  scarcely  differing  in  color  from  the  liv- 
ing).— Pale  testaceous;  face  and  labrum  pale,  lightest  in  the  male; 
vertex  and  occiput,  in  the  female,  minutely  dotted  with  brown,  in  the 
male,  with  narrow,  branching,  dusky  veins:  tubercle  fuscous;  eyes 
black,  acuminate  below ;  each  thoracic  and  aodominal  segment  has  on 
it  four  somewhat  irregular  brown  spots,  those  on  the  thorax  running 
together  on  the  disk,  and  those  on  the  abdomen  growing  smaller  toward 
the  apex ;  the  position  of  these  spots  leaves  a  pale  line  along  the  dor- 
sum and  on  each  side ;  posterior  femora  marked  with  slender,  brown 
lines  diagonally  across  the  disk,  and  two  longitudinal  dashes  of  the 
same  near  the  lower  margin ;  spines  of  the  tibiee  white  with  piceous 
points;  serrature  of  the  posterior  tibi®  piceous;  venter  and  pectus 
white,  or  pale  testaceous. 

Dimensions, —  $ ,  length,  .54  inch ;  posterior  femora,  .47  inch ;  posterior 
tibiae,  .51  inch ;  g ,  length  .5  inch. 

Habitat — Southeast  Colorado;  and  east  side  of  Black  Hills,  near 
Eed  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

I  at  first  referred  these  specimens  to  0.  divergenSy  Scudd.,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible they  form  but  a  variety  of  that  species,  with  which  they  agree  in 
several  particulars.  While  some  of  my  female  specimens  have  diver- 
gent spines,  this  character  is  by  no  means  permanent,  especially  in  the 
males.  The  0.  divergens  has  five  spines  in  each  row  on  the  posterior 
tibiae,  but  my  specimens,  males  and  females,  have  but  four,  (I  take  for 
granted  that  none  of  the  circlet  at  the  apex  are  counted.)  This  species 
approaches  very  nearly  to  0.  zonarius^  Walk.,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  spines  on  the  middle  femora  and  mid* 
die  tibiae. 

C.  castanem^  nov.  sp. 

Male. — Dorsum,  castaneus ;  middle  tibiae  with  two  spines  in  front ; 
posterior  tibiae  with  four  spines  in  each  row,  opposite.  Maxillary  palpi 
long ;  third  joint  about  twice  the  length  of  the  two  preceding  taken 
together,  slightly  bent,  obliquely  truncate;  fourth  three-fourths  the 
length  of  the  third ;  fifUa  a  little  longer  than  the  third,  curved  and  chan- 
neled as  usual.  Frontal  tubercle  nearly  obliterated.  Eyes  sub-pyri- 
form,  not  prominent.  Antennae  apparently  of  moderate  length,  (those 
of  my  unique  specimen  have  the  apical  portion  broken  off;)  they  have  a 
broad,  dish-like  fold  around  the  base ;  first  joint  flattened,  very  broad, 
length  slightly  exceeding  the  width ;  second,  length  equal  its  diameter ; 
third,  twice  the  length  of  the  second ;  from  the  middle  to  the  end  every 
tenth  or  twelfth  joint  is  constricted,  forming  a  pale-yellow  annulation. 
Thoracic  segments  slightly  margined.  Cerci  rather  long  and  slender, 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  covered  with  minute  hairs. 
Subanal  plate  abnormiQ,  extending  back  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  cerci,  triangular  and  bilobed,  ttie  lobes  blunt  at  the  ai^es.^^^>:c«sk^ 
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much  the  appearance  of  a  short,  blunt  ovipositor.  Legs  more  than  me- 
dium length ;  anterior  and  middle  pair  slender.  Anterior  femora  ser- 
rated, inner  carina  one-spined,  outer  carina  unarmed ;  middle  femon 
with  each  carina  minutely  serrated  and  three-spined,  and  a  spine  on  the 
inside  at  the  apex ;  posterior  femora  deeply  channeled  beneath,  each 
carina  minutely  serrated  butnot  spined,  passing  the  abdomen  about  one- 
half  their  length.  Anterior  tibiae  have  the  posterior  margins  minutely 
serrated,  three  spines  on  each,  opposite;  middle  tibiae  with  two  spines 
above,  lower  margins  serrated,  three  spines  on  each,  opposite  ;  posterior 
tibije  have  the  posterior  margins  serrated,  four  spines  on  each,  opposite; 
four  teeth  of  the  serrature  between  the  spines.  Anterior  coxae  mncro- 
nate  on  the  exterior  angle. 

Color^  (dry,  not  alcoholic.) — Face  pale  yellow ;  upper  portions  of  the 
head  tawny.  The  entire  dorsum  pale  castaneous,  with  somewhat  darker 
bands  on  the  posterior  margin  of  each  segment,  scarcely  distinguishable. 
A  slight  median  yellow  line  on  the  thorax.  Legs  dull  yellow,  the  pos- 
terior pair  darkest;  spines  yellow,  not  tipped  with  black;  eyes  black; 
antennae  fulvous. 

Dimensions. — Length,  .70  inch;  posterior  femora,  .5  inch;  posterior 
tibioB,  .5  inch.    California.    Presented  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

This  may  possibly  be  the  male  of  Dr.  Scudder's  C.  Califomianus,  but 
the  great  difference  in  the  length  of  the  posterior  femora  would  seem  to 
forbid  this  conclusion,  although  the  color  and  absence  of  spines  on  the 
l)osterior  femora  indicate  a  similarity.  My  specimen  is  evidently  much 
larger  than  the  one  he  describes.  This  species  apj)ears  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  Ccuthophilus  and  Udeopsi/Ua,  the  head  and  thorax 
having  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  latter  genus. 

C  pacificm,  nov.  sp. 

Male, — Golden  yellow,  dotted  and  minutely  mottled  with  fuscous;  pos- 
terior femora  with  one  large  serrated  spine  on  each  carina;  middle  tibiae 
spined  above. 

Tubercle  of  the  vertex  prominent,  pointed.  Ultimate  joint  of  the 
maxillary  palpi  unusually  long,  bent,  and  somewhat  angled  behind  near 
the  base.  Circi  rather  large,  acuminate.  Tip  of  the  last  ventral  seg- 
ment notched,  and  furnished  on  the  outside  of  each  lobe  with  a  short 
fusiform  appendage.  Anterior  femora  one-spined,  not  serrated;  middle 
femora  one  or  two  spined,  not  serrated.  Posterior  femora  much  enlarged 
for  the  basal  three-fourths,  suddenly  contracted  beneath  near  the  apex; 
a  broad  and  tolerably  deep  sulcus  beneath  j  each  margin  minutely 
serrated  part  of  its  length  and  furnished  with  one  strong  and  very 
broad  spine.  Each  of  these  spines  is  serrated  on  the  anterior  margin; 
the  one  on  the  interior  margin  is  the  largest  and  stands  farthest  trom 
the  apex;  between  these  spines  and  the  apex  the  margins  curve 
upward,  forming  a  kind  of  circular  notch,  and  corresponding  to  this  is 
an  enlargement  or  swelling  of  the  front  of  the  posterior  tibiiB  near  the 
base.  The  posterior  femora  are  scabrous  on  the  disk  and  upper  edge. 
The  middle  tibiae,  in  addition  to  the  usual  spines  below,  are  fhmished 
on  the  upper  face  with  four  spines,  two  in  a  row ;  posterior  tibiae  ser- 
rated, four  spines  on  each  posterior  margin,  opposite. 

Color,  (dry,  but  not  alcoholic.) — Ground  color  of  the  dorsal  portions 
golden  yellow;  of  ventral  surface  and  legs,  a  honey  yellow;  the  face 
mottled  with  fuscous,  forming  three  irregular  spots,  one  beneath  each 
eye  and  one  in  front;  vertex  and  tubercle  black;  cranium  with  a  few 
slender  black  lines,  mostly  longitudinal.  The  entire  dorsum  sprinkled 
over  with  small  irregular  fuscous  dots,  giving  it  a  mossy  appearance. 
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Segments  2-8  have  on  each,  near  the  posterior  margin,  a  single  row  of 
\?bite  dots.  Posterior  femora  marked  on  the  upper  part  of  the  disk  with 
oblique,  brown,  scabrous  lines ;  along  the  middle  of  the  disk  runs  a 
slight  sulcus,  which  is  bordered  by  a  stripe  of  brownish  scabrous  points; 
there  is  also  another  short  stripe  of  the  same,  each  side  of  the  sulcus, 
near  the  apex.    Posterior  tibise  striped  with  brown  in  front. 

Dimensions, — ^Length,  .6  inch;  posterior  femora,  .43  inch;  posterior 
tibiae,  .43  inch.    From  Caliibrnia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

0.  bilobattLSj  nov.  sp. 

Male. — Femora  unarmed.  Posterior  tibiae  multispined ;  spines  alter- 
nately long  and  short.  Frontal  tubercle  bilobed.  Venter  bright  yellow; 
ultimate  segment  with  a  black  fascia. 

Frontal  tubercle  deeply  bilobed;  a  transverse  impression  immediately 
below  it ;  eyes  round,  not  docked  on  the  inside ;  third  joint  of  the  anteunae 
not  longer  than  the  second.  Abdomen  faintly  keeled  on  the  posterior 
segments;  superanal  plate  (or  last  abdominal  segment)  deeply  bilobed; 
the  short  cerci  protruding  from  beneath  it  by  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  lobes  at  a  circular  notch ;  ultimate  venti*al  segment  notched  at  tbe 
tip,  and  longitudinally  sulcate  beneath.  Femora  neither  spined  nor 
serrated.  Anterior  and  middle  tibiae,  although  quite  hairy,  do  not 
appear  to  be  spined  or  serrated ;  posterior  tibiae  not  serrated  but  spined 
on  the  posterior  margins  nearly  their  entire  length,  spines  nearly  op- 
posite, alternately  long  and  short  in  each  row ;  first  joint  of  the  posterior 
tarsi  with  a  strong  curved  spine  above  at  the  apex.  All  the  tibiae 
appear  to  be  square,  having  four  nearly  equal  flat  faces. 

Colorj  (dry,  but  not  alcoholic.) — General  and  nearly  uniform  color  an 
ash-brown,  with  numerous  orange-yellow  dots.  Tips  of  the  mandibles 
piceous  black ;  a  narrow,  black,  transverse  line  immediately  below  the 
frontal  tubercle;  eyes  brown.  Two  oblique,  short,  black  stripes  on  , 
the  meso-  and  metanotum,  diverging  posteriorly^  one  each  side  reaching  i 
across  the  two  segments,  bordered  above,  especially  on  the  metanotum, 
with  an  orange-yellow  stripe.  Venter  a  bright  yellow,  the  ultimate 
segment,  with  a  black  band  across  the  middle,  expanding  at  the  lateral 
margins. 

Dimensions. — Length,  .45  inch ;  posterior  femora,  .28  inch ;  posterior 
tibife,  .26  inch.    California.    Presented  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

I  had  a  specimen  of  what  I  am  satisfied  was  the  female  of  this  spe- 
cies, but,  unfortunately,  it  was  destroyed  before  a  description  of  it  was 
taken.  All  I  can  state  positively  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  the  ovipositor 
was  very  short,  strongly  cur\'ed  upward,  falcate.  Color  more  of  an 
ash-gray  than  the  male ;  the  stripes  on  the  thorax  very  distinct.  About 
the  same  size  as  the  male. 

The  characters  of  this  species  will  probably  require  the  formation  of 
a  new  genus  for  its  reception,  but  the  general  appearance  is  sufiSciently 
near  tbe  typical  Ceuthopkili  to  place  it  at  once  in  that  group ;  therefore, 
ratber  than  multiply  generic  names,  I  place  it  here  for  the  present,  but 
have  given  a  full  description,  that  the  generic  characters  may  be  known. 

Udeopsylla  rolnistaj  Scudd. 

Syn.,  PhalangopaU  {Daihinia)  robusta,  Hold. 

I  have  found  this  species  at  a  few  points  in  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Southern  Idaho.  It  appears  to  be  generally  distributed  on 
the  plains  and  open  sections  of  the  Eocky-Mountain  regions,  but  not 
abundantly.    I  have  seen  very  few  females.    Althoag;h  t\\5ik  ^^^i:^^^«t 
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surface  of  the  femora  is  sparsely  scabrous,"  I  have  not  noticed  this  to 
be  the  case  with  the  ^^  dorsum,"  as  stated  by  Haldeman. 

BRABYPORnn. 

Anabrus  simplexj  Hald. 

Found  in  great  abundance  between  Brigham  City,  Utah,  and  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho.  Also  occasionally  met  with  farther  south  in  Utah  and  north  rf 
Fort  Hall  to  the  boundary  line  of  Montana,  which  is  here  along  the 
range  separating  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific.  At  soine 
points  we  found  them  so  abundant  as  literally  to  cover  the  ground.  In 
two  or  three  instances  they  all  appeared  to  be  moving  in  one  direction, 
as  if  impelled  by  some  common  motive.  I  recollect  one  instance  on 
Port  Neuf  liiver,  where  an  army  was  crossing  the  road ;  it  was  probably 
as  much  as  two  hundred  yards  in  width ;  I  could  form  no  idea  'as  to  ite 
length ;  I  only  know  that  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  objects  of  this 
size,  (being  horseback,)  I  could  see  them  marching  on.  I  think  that  in 
all  the  cases  where  I  saw  them  thus  moving,  it  ws^  toward  a  stream  of 
water.  They  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  gathering  along  the  banks  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  In  the  north  part  of  Cache  Valley  I  fre- 
quently noticed  the  ditches  and  little  streams  covered  with  these 
insects,  which,  having  fallen  in,  were  floating  down  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water,  and,  though  watching  them  for  hours,  they  would  flow  on  in 
an  undiminished  stream. 

While  encamped  on  a  little  creek  near  Franklin,  in  this  valley,  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  keep  them  out  of  our  bedding ;  and  when  we 
went  to  breakfast  we  found  the  under  side  and  legs  of  the  table  and 
stools  covered  with  them,  all  the  vigilance  of  the  cook  being  required 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  victuals. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  its  history  is  that  it  will  go  in  pursuit  of  and 
catch  and  eat  the  Cicada.  This  latter  insect  also  made  its  appearance 
in  this  valley  the  past  season  in  immense  numbers,  covering  the  grass 
and  sage  and  other  bushes,  especially  those  which  formed  a  fringe  along 
the  little  streams.  Up  these  the  Anabrus  would  cautiously  climb, 
reach  out  with  its  fore  leg  and  plant  its  claw  in  its  victim's  wing; 
once  the  fatal  claw  secured  a  hold,  the  Cicada  was  doomed,  for  without 
ceremony  it  was  at  once  sacrificed  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  its  cap- 
tor. No  uniformity  appeared  to  be  preserved  in  this  process ;  sometimes 
they  would  commence  with  the  thorax,  at  others  with  the  head,  not  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  remove  the  legs  or  wings. 

I  noticed  in  the  road,  where  one  of  the  armies  was  crossing,  a  num- 
ber of  large  hawks  feasting  themselves  upon  the  helpless  victims.  As 
I  returned  through  Malade  Valley,  (August  20, 1871,)  the  females  were 
depositing  their  eggs.  They  press  the  ovipositor  perpendicularly  into 
the  ground  almost  its  entire  length.    PI.  I,  fig.  1. 

A,  piirpnrascefiSj  Uhler. 

Syn.,  Thamnotrizon  pupurasoenSf  ThoB. 

I  have  found  no  specimens  of  this  species  west  of  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ain ;  yet  it  may  possibly  be  found  on  the  higher  plateaus. 

In  my  i)aper  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Phila.,  1870,  p.  76,  and  Eep.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Wyom.  Ter.,  1870,  p.  268)  I  removed  this  species  from  Ana- 
brus to  Thamnotrizon^  because  the  prostemum  is  unarmed.  I  did  this 
because  A.  Raldcmanniij  Girard,  of  which  I  had  several  specimens,  has 
the  presternum  distinctly  spined,  and  in  other  respects  differs  firom  the 
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purpurascens.  I  had  not  then  seen  a  specimen  of  A,  aimplexj  Hald. ;  nor 
bad  I  seen  the  excellent  synopsis  of  the  Earopean  species  of  Thamno- 
trizon  by  Brunner  de  Wattenw^  (in  Verhanal.  Zool.-Bot.  Yereins  in 
Wien,  XI,  1861,)  the  articles  by  Tersin,  (Ann.  Soc.  Bnt.  Franc,  3d  ser., 
Tom.  VI  and  vll,)  or  Fieber's  Synopsis,  (Lotos,  1853.)  Now,  having 
specimens  of  all  the  species  {simpiexj  Haldemanniiy  purpurascens)  before 
me,  and  access  to  the  works  named  and  those  of  Serville,  Fischer,  &c.,  I 
find  that  while  I  was  correct  in  separating  the  species,  I  was  mistaken 
in  the  disposition  made  of  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  my 
emendation  of  the  generic  characters. 

The  genus  Anabrus  was  formed  by  Haldeman  for  the  reception  of  his 
A,  simplex^  hence  in  emending  the  original  description  its  characters 
should  be  such  as  to  embrace  the  species  on  which  it  was  founded.  A 
more  thorough  examination  of  the  generic  characters  of  Thamnotrizon 
as  given  by  the  various  authors;  a  comparison  of  the  figures  by  Brun- 
ner de  Wattenwyl,Von  Frauenfeld,  Fischer,  &c..  and  personal  inspection 
of  some  specimens  which  I  am  satisfied  belong  to  this  genus,  discovered 
the  past  season,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  arrangement  and 
number  of  spines  on  the  front  of  the  anterior  tibiae  is  a  true  normal 
character,  although  having  some  slight  exceptions,  (for  T./aWoo?  appears 
from  the  figure  in  Yerhandl.  Zool.-Bot.,  XI,  1861,  PI.  10,  to  vary  from 
this  type.)  As  A.  simplex  2iViiX  purpurascens  have  two  rows  of  spines  on 
the  front  of  the  anterior  tibiae,  (one  4-5,  the  other  2-3,  making  in  all  6-8,) 
they  cannot  belong  to  this  genus,  but  should  remain  where  originally 
placed.  A.  SaldefnannUj  having  the  prosternum  very  distinctly  bispinose, 
must  be  placed  in  some  other  genus,  and  even  without  this  distinction 
there  are  other  difierences  which  will  rtfnove  it  from  generic  association 
with  these  species.  I  am  not  well  satij^ed  where  it  should  go,  but  place 
it  provisionally  in  PterolepiSj  Fisch.,  (not  Serville,)  with  which  it  appears 
to  be  most  nearly  allied. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  regard  to  this  group  of  genera.  Fischer 
(Orthop.  Europ.)  separates  Thamnotrizon  from  PteroUpis  of  Eambur, 
placing  the  species  without  prosternal  spines  in  the  former,  leaving 
those  with  spines  in  i;he  lattery  while  Serville  places  the  species  without 
prosternal  spines  in  Pterolepis.  Fieber,  following  Serville,  places  the 
unarmed  species  in  Pterolepis  and  forms  a  new  genus — Rmooclms — for 
those  which  are  spined.  Yersin  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Franc,  3d  ser.,  VI) 
describing  Pterolepis  alpina  gives  the  spines  as  a  character.  Orchesticus 
of  Saussure  (Eev.  Mag.  Zool.,  2d  ser.,  XI.,  1859,  p.  201)  comes  very  close 
to  this,  the  chief  difi'erence  being  in  the  mesosternum.  Brunner  de 
Wattenwyl  appears  to  follow  Fischer  in  regard  to  Thamnotrizon,  but 
on  the  other  hand  adopts  the  Rhacocleis  of  Fieber  for  his  spined  species, 
omitting  Pterolepis  altogether.  He  forms  a  sub-genus  in  DecticuSj 
which  he  names  Psorodonotus^  to  which  he  removes  Pterolepis  alpina^ 
Yersin. 

In  the  midst  of  such  confusion,  which  Walker  has  increased  by  the 
formation  of  several  too  closely-allied  genera,  it  is  difficult  to  place  a 
somewhat  abnormal  species.  It  is  probable  Dr.  Scudder  will  clear  up 
this  difficulty  in  his  anxiously  looked-forworkon  the  Orthoptera;  there- 
fore for  the  present  I  have  adopted  the  following  arrangement  as  the 
best  I  can  do  with  the  materials  I  have  at  hand.  I  would  not  venture 
to  take  this  step  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  adopt  some  consistent  ar- 
rangement of  the  new  species  I  obtained  during  my  recent  visits  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains. 

Discarding  Bha4)ocleiSy  Fieb.;  retaining  Pterolepis^  Fisch.,  (Not.  Serv. ;) 
and  restricting  the  other  genera  to  their  true  limits,  the  g<Bn]a&  A^MiSytM^ 
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will  stand  as  distinct,  and  its  relation  to  the  others  may  be  represented 
as  follows : 

A.  Anterior  tibi®  spined  in  front : 

a.  Prosternum  spined.  fThyreonotU8jPterolepUz=iBhaoocleiSjOrckei' 

ticvs,) 
aa.  Prosternnm  not  spined : 

h.  Pronotum  distinctly  canned;  anterior  tibiae  with  three  or 

four  spines  in  front Deeticus,  (prop^) 

bh.  Pronotum  with  sub-distinct  lateral  carinee ;   anterior  tibw 
with  three  spines  in  front;  elytra  not  squamseform. 

Sub-genus JPlatadeii. 

bbb.  Pronotum  witliout  distinct  lateral  carinsB ;  elytra  squams&- 
form : 
c.  Anterior  tibisB  with  but  three  or  four  spines  in  front; 

one  row Thamnotrizan. 

cc,  AnteridI*  tibite  with  six  or  eight  spines  in  front ;  two 
rows Anabrtu. 

This  is  rather  artificial,  depending  too  much  upon  a  minor  character, 
but  will  perhaps  Jiccord  with  a  more  thorough  and  natural  arrangement 
when  made.  I  have  sligbtly  expanded  Fischer's  spine  character  of 
Becticus.  I  am  aware  that  Thamnotrizon  and  Anabrus  have  been  iilaced 
in  different  groups,  and  although  1  follow  the  arrangement  in  this 
article,  I  confess  I  think  the  differences  scarcely  warrant  the  sex>aration. 

A.  colordduSj  nov.  sp.  ^ 

Bather  smaller  than  A,  simpleapT  A.  purpurascens  ;  ovipositor  shorter 
and  more  curved  upward.    Abdlmen  with  brown  bands. 

Eyes  snmll,  round,  the  most  angular  portion  being  below.  Pronotum 
rrather  short ;  posterior  part  sub-tricarinate,  somewhat  flattened ;  apex- 
truncate.  Abdomen  decticoid.  Sui^eranal  plate  of  the  female  round; 
subnual  plate  sub-quadrate,  tumid,  with  a  short  spine  at  each  apical  angle, 
and  a  short,  broad  spine  each  side  of  the  base.  Prosternnm  not  spined ; 
meso-  and  metasternum,  with  the  lateral  angles  elevated,  acute.  Super- 
anal  plate  of  the  male  somewhat  acute-angled;  cerci  with  the  two 
prongs,  mucronate,  the  lower  ones  strongly  curved  inward ;  subansJ 
plate  deeply  notched;  cylindrical  appendages  short.'  Legs  slender, 
short ;  posterior  femora  with  three  or  four  minute  abortive  spines  on 
the  lower  exterior  carina. 

Color  J  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — DiUl  yellow,  varied  with 
browTi.  Face  yellow ;  occiput  of  the  female  brown :  male  pale.  Disk  of 
the  pronotum  brownish,  posterior  portion  dark ;  lower  margins  of  the 
sides  yellow.  Each  abdominal  segment  with  a  brown  band  on  the  base. 
Venter  and  pectus  dull  yellow.    Elytra  and  wings  as  usual,  abortive. 

Dimensiam. —  9 ,  length,  1.28  inches ;  pronotum,  .38  inch ;  posterior 
femora,  .GS  inch ;  posterior  tibioe,  .70  inch ;  ovipositor,  .73  inch.  ^ ,  length, 
1.12  inches.    Eastern  Colorado. 

LOCUSTDhI.* 

*  I  follow  Walker  in  givlDg  this  divisioDy  but  I  redace  it  to  a  group,  yet  it  does  not 
accord  with  my  opinion  as  to  the  boundary-lines,  for  I  really  believe  Thamnotrizon 
should  bo  placed  in  the  same  ^oup  as  Bradyporus,  But  as  I  have  not  studied  the 
t^pecies  of  tnis  family  with  sufficient  care  to  give  a  satisfactory  outline  of  the  divisions, 
I  foUow  those  of  other  authors. 
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Thamnotrxzon  scabricolliSj  nov.  sp. 

Pronotuin  roughly  punctured,  dark  purplish.  Femora  striped  with 
yellow. 

Female. — Head  smooth;  first  joint  of  the  antennae  broad,  flattened; 
frontal  tubercle  broad,  flat,  and  truncated  below  by  the  transverse  sulcus 
between  the  antennae.  *  Pronotum  of  moderate  length,  subtricarinate, 
expanding  posteriorly;  deeply  and  coarsely  punctured,  so  as  to  render 
it  somewhat  scabrous;  a  distinct,  oblique  impression  each  side  of  the 
median  carina;  a  smooth  space  on  each  side  near  the  middle;  lateral 
carinae  obtuse,  truncate  in  front,  obtusely  rounded  behind;  sides  extend 
lowest  at  the  anterior  coxae,  angles  rounded,  posterior  oblique:  margin 
slightly  curved  inward.  Abdomen  large,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
thorax,  carinated ;  apex  of  the  last  segment  suddenly  narrowed,  forming 
a  slight  entering  angle  eaeh  side;  terminal,  triangular  portion  somewhat 
tumid  and  excavated  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface.  Cerci  very 
small,  pointed.  Subaual  plate  very  large  and  broad,  with  a  square 
notch  at  the  middle  of  the  apex;  ovipositor  slightly  curved,  acuminate. 
Elytra  extend  the  width  of  one  segment  beyond  the  pronotum.  Femora 
all  unarmed.  Anterior  tibiae,  with  one  row,  3-4  spines  above,  situate 
somewhat  on  the  external  face;  middle  tibiae  with  two  rows  above, 
inner  row  5-6  spines,  outer  4;  posterior  tibiae  with  two  rows  beneath. 
Posterior  femora  slightly  arcuate  near  the  base,  about  as  long  as  the 
abdomen;  appendages  to  the  first  dorsal  joint  about  as  long  as  the 
apical  spines,  subreniform. 

Color,  (after  immersion  in  alcohol,  but  very  near  as  when  living.) — 
Face  yellow  below  the  eyes;  two  brown  dots  on  the  clypeus;  buccal 
suture  fuscous;  base  of  the  antennae  yellowish,  a- purple  dot  on  the  front 
of  the  first  joint ;  occiput  purple.  Pronotum  brownish-purple,  palest 
near  the  apex;  broadly  margined  on  the  sides  with  yellow.  Abdomen 
dark-purple,  with  paler  points  and  spots;  ovipositor  testaceous,  fuscous 
at  the  apex  and  along  the  upper  edge.  Posterior  and  middle  femora 
light-purple,  with  rows  of  black  dots  along  the  disk.  Tibiae  purplish, 
si)ines  piceous  at  the  tips.  Elytra,  which  are  very  small,  have  a  purple 
disk  and  yellow  margin. 

Male, — Cerci  short,  very  robust,  with  an  obtuse  inner  tooth  at  the 
apex ;  subanal  plate  large,  elongate,  deeply  notched  at  the  apex,  the 
notch  forming  an  acute  angle;  the  cylindrical  appendage  at  the  tip  of 
each  lobe,  short.  Elytra,  extending  across  two  segments,  colored,  as  in 
the  female. 

Dimensions, —  ?  ^ ,  length,  1.25  inches ;  posterior  femora,  .75  inch ;  pos- 
terior tibiae,  .74  inch;  ovipositor,  .77  inch. 

Found  in  Southern  Montana  on  the  dividing  range  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Fterolepis  (?)  Haldemannii,  Thos. 

Syn.,  AnahruB  Haldemannii,  Girard. 

I  have  met  with  this  species  only  in  Colorado  and  Eastern  Wyoming. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

P.  (!)  Stevensoniij  Thos. 

Syn.,  Andbrus  Stevenaoniif  Thos. 

P.  (!)  minutusj  Thos. 

Syn.,  Anabrus  minutm,  Thos.    (PI.  H,  Fig.  17.) 

For  the  reasons  heretofore  given,  these  species  will  also  have  to  be 
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removed  from  Anabrus.  and  I  place  them  in  this  genus  with  some  heat 
tancy.  Nor  can  I  decide  the  point  satisfactorily  without  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  these  genera.  I  have  not  met  with  either  of  these  species  on 
the  western  slope. 

Decticus  paUidipalpuSj  nov.  sp. 

Female. — Face  round,  smooth ;  occiput  convex,  smooth,  terminating 
at  the  vertex  in  an  oblique  cone,  separated  from  the  &ce  by  a  cross 
impression  between  the  antennee.    Anteunse  longer  than  the  body;  first 
joint  broad  and  flat,  not  reaching  the  top  of  the  vertex;  third  joint 
cylindrical,  about  twice  as  long  as  the- second:  rest  of  tiie  joints  have 
on  them  a  few  scattering  hairs.    Maxillary  palpi  less  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  labial ;  fifth  joint  longest,  sub-clavate,  with  rounded  apex,  straight; 
third  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  fourth,  which  is  slightly  curved. 
Labrum  obovate,  wide  as  the  clypeus ;  the  latter  subtnangular,  not 
separate<l  from  the  face.    Pronotum  short,  but  not  transverse,  having 
three  distinct  and  equsd  carinse,  the  lateral  slightly  converging  a  little 
in  front  of  the  middle;  front  margin  truncate,  slightly  waving;  poste- 
rior margin  obtusely  rounded;  lateral  margin  extends  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  eyes,  the  lowest  part  a  little  behind  the  anterior  angle, 
the  angles  rounded;  the  posterior,  oblique  lateral  margin  slightly  curved 
inward ;  no  cross  incisions,  the  carinse  being  continuous.    Elytra  and 
wings  hid  by  the  pronotum.    Abdomen  convex  above,  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  thorax ;  ovipositor  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  straight-, 
pointed  at  the  apex ;  the  last  ventral  segment  triangular,  deeply  notched 
at  the  apex,  notch  square ;  superanal  plate  triangular,  entire ;  cerci 
minute.     Prosternum  not  spined  or  tuberculate,  transverse;  meso- 
and  meta-sternal  angles  elevated  into  triangular  plates,  but  not  spined. 
Posterior  femora  very  slightly  spined  beneath ;  other  lemora  unarmed. 
Anterior  tibiae  with  one  row  of  three  spines  in  front,  on  the  external 
margin ;  middle  tibise  with  two  rows  above,  four  on  the  outer  and  two 
on  the  inner  margin:  posterior  tibite  with  two  rows  of  fine  spines  below; 
the  appendages  to  the  base  of  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  oblong. 

CohTj  (after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Pale,  dull  yellow,  somewhat 
uniform,  the  dorsal  portions  generally  a  little  the  darkest  and  some- 
times with  a  reddish-brown  tinge.  Legs  tinged  with  dull  purple,  or 
testaceous.  AntennsB  pale  at  base,  rest  fuscous;  eyes  brown,  with  san- 
guineus spots  on  the  inner  side,  one  or  two  of  a  sinular  character  at  the 
front  of  the  base  of  the  antennae. 

Male. — Elytra  project  from  beneath  the  pronotum  in  the  form  of 
scales,  crossing  one  or  two  segments;  disk  brown,  margins  yellow. 
Apex  of  the  last  abdominal  segment  notched ;  cerci  robust,  curved 
inward,  a  strong  bent  tooth  on  the  inside  about  the  middle ;  tip  of  the 
last  ventral  segment  notched,  appendages  blunt.  Dorsal  portions  and 
legs  pale  purplish. 

Diviensions. —  9 ,  length,  1  inch  ;  ovipositor,  .74  inch ;  posterior 
femora,  .81  inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .73  inch,  i ,  length,  .87  inch ;  pos- 
terior femora,  .73  inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .69  inch. 

Found  at  Copenhagen.  Utah ;  mouth  of  Port  Neuf  River ;  and  on 
Snake  River,  Southern  Idaho.    June  15-25. 

I  think  that  when  living  the  general  color  is  a  pale  pea-green. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  section  established  by  Walker, 
(Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.,  pt.  IL  269,)  the  following  slight  variations  being 
noticed :  the  difference  in  the  number  of  tibial  spines ;  no  longitudinal 
furrow  between  the  eyes,  except  in  dried  specimens;  the  two  oblique 
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farrows  of  the  face  seen  only  in  dried  specimens,  the  £em^  being  regu- 
larly convex. 

D.  trilineatusj  Thos. 

Syn.,  Thamnotrison  irilUfuatua,  Thos. 

This  species  probably  belong  here,  as  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding. I  have  not  met  with  it  west  of  the  dividing  range,  but  have 
traced  it  up  the  eastern  slope  nearly  to  the  summit  at  South  Pass, 
Wyoming. 

Locustafuliginosaj  no  v.  sp. 

Male. — Elytra  and  wings  veiy  long,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
body.  Wings  dark  fuscous,  with  short  pellucid  bands  between  the 
nerves. 

Occiput  is  divided  into  three  obtusely  rounded,  longitudinal  ridges, 
the  middle  the  broadest;  the  tubercle  between  the  eyes  compressed 
laterally,  and  sulcate.  Pronotum  short,  lateral  carinee  distinct  on 
the  posterior  lobe;  the  second  transverse  impression  bends  backward 
on  the  dorsum,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle;  front  sub-truncate; 
posterior  extremety  obtusely  rounded ;  the  entering  angle  of  the  pos- 
terior margin  situated  a  little  below  the  humerus,  and  is  simply  a 
rounded  notch ;  the  lower  margin  of  the  sides  rounded,  in  a  somewhat 
semi-circular  form,  from  the  anterior  angle  to  the  notch  before  men- 
tioned. Elytra  very  long,  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
of  moderate  width,  margins  parallel,  apex  round.  Wings  nearly  as 
long  as  the  elytra;  the  nervules  very  minute,  almost  imperceptible,  ex- 
cept near  the  inner  margin,  where  they  are  a  little  more  prominent. 
The  sui>eranal  plate  is  divided  nearly  to  its  base,  the  two  lobes  pro- 
longed into  pointed  processes  reaching  the  tips  of  the  cerci ;  the  cerci 
very  stout,  rounded  exteriorly,  somewhat  carinated  internally,  apex 
rounded  externally,  internally  there  is  a  notch  with  a  spine  each  side  of 
it;  subanal  plate  tiiangular  at  the  apNBx.  with  two  converging  carinse 
beneath,  which  terminate  in  the  cylindrical  appendages.  All  the 
femora  furnished  with  two  rows  of  spines,  irregular,  and  but  few  on 
some  of  the  carinae.  Anterior  tibise  with  a  single  row  of  two  or  three 
spines  in  front ;  the  middle  tibisd  with  two  rows  above,  five  in  each, 
opposite :  posterior  tibial  with  two  rows  beneath.  The  prostemal  spines 
sharp ;  the  lateral  angles  of  the  meso  and  meta-stemum  are  also  pro- 
duced into  dull  spines,  the  latter  the  most  obtuse.  Spine  of  the  anterior 
coxa  broad  at  base,  pointed  at  the  apex. 

Color  J  (dried.) — Fuliginous.  Labrum  pale  yellow;  a  bright-yellow 
spot  between  the  eyes,  at  the  base  of  the  tubercle;  face  d^  yellow, 
variegated  with  dark  brown;  joints  of  the  maxillaiy  palpi  fuscous  at 
the  base  and  pale  at  the  tip ;  antennae  pale  testaceous,  the  (rst  and  sec- 
ond joints  fuscous.  Pronotum  palest  on  the  dorsum :  the  upper  poster- 
ior parts  of  the  sides  darkest.  Elytra  semi-pellucid,  with  a  fuliginous 
shade,  varied  with  darker  spots,  those  along  the  miadle  field  largest ; 
stridulatiug  organ  scarcely  differing  in  color  from  the  other  parts. 
Wings  fuliginous  throughout,  varied  only  by  short  semi-pellucid  bands 
reaching  fi^m  one  nerve  to  another,  always  situated  between  the  nerv- 
ules.   Legs  fuscous,  the  Uhm  palest    Femahj  unknown. 

IHmensiona. — ^Length  of  the  body  to  tip  of  the  cerci,  1.26  inches; 
cerci,  .19  inch ;  elytra,  2.28  inches ;  posterior  femora,  1.26  inches ;  pos- 
terior tibiae,  1.33  inches. 
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From  Northern  Arizona.  Obtained  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Palmeri 
in  the  Agricultiiral  Department,  at  Washington. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  species,  as  it  is  the  first  of  this  genus,  as  at 
present  restricted,  which  has  been  found  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
therefore  made  my  description  very  full,  including  some  generic  char- 
acters. It  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  wings  and  its  dark,  som- 
ber color. 

Figured  by  Professor  Glover.    PI.  1,  Fig.  9. 

L,  occidentalism  nov.  sp. 

Female, — Testaceous,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  along  the  middle  of 
the  elytra.  Closely  allied  to  L,  fuliginosa,  but  smaller,  and  rather  m<»m 
slender  in  its  proportions. 

Occiput  not  ascending,  convex,  transverse ;  tubercle  compressed  on  the 
sides,  slightly  sulcate.  First  joint  of  the  antennie  convex  in  front^  with 
a  slight  tubercle  at  the  base.  Pronotum  longerthan  broad,  somewhat 
cariuated ;  lateral  carinse  rounded  on  the  anterior  lobes,  angle<l  on  the 
posterior,  slightly  converging  near  the  middle ;  a  faint  medium  line  visi- 
ble; margins  as  in  fuU^finosa.  Elytra  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
body;  narrow,  equal  width  throughout ;  round  at  the  ai>ex.  The  sternal 
spines  and  lobes  as  in  fuUginosa.  Middle  femora  longer  than  the  ante- 
rior, slender  sub-cylindrical ;  the  anterior  femora  have  from  three  to  five 
small  spines  on  the  inner  carina;  middle  and  posterior  femora  have  a 
few  minute  distant  spines  on  each  carina.  Anterior  tibisB  with  one  row 
of  three  spines  in  front;  middle  with  two  rows  above,  four  or  five  in 
the  internal,  and  two  in  the  external. 

Color,  (dried,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  immersed  in  alcohol.) — 
Testaceous.  Face  pale  brownish-yellow;  an  irregular  black  stripe 
reaches  from  the  eyes  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum,  running 
along  the  side  of  the  latter,  immediately  below  the  lateral  carina.  The 
pronotum  brownish  above,  paler  below  the  stripe  on  the  side.  Elytra 
testaceous,  the  middle  field  marked  with  a  row  of  black  spots,  which 
form  a  kind  of  serrature  along  the  extemo-median  nerve,  the  inter- 
spaces whitish ;  the  ni)per  field  somewhat  regularly  variegated  with 
pale,  brownish,  rhomboid  spots  ;  lower  field  pale,  with  clusters  of  dark 
I)oiuts.  The  wings  fawn-colored ;  nerves  and  nervules  of  the  fi*out  mar- 
gin black,  prominent ;  rest  mostly  the  color  of  the  wings,  and  less  prom- 
inent. Spines  tipped  with  piceous;  soles  of  the  tarsi  fuseous.  Anten- 
ilae  wanting  in  my  specimen. 

Dimensions. — Length  of  body,  .95  inch;  elytra,  1.80  inches;  x)oste- 
rior  femora,  1.14  inches;  posterior  tibiae,  1.13  inches;  ovii)ositor,  .97 
inch. 

California.  Eeceived  from  Mr.  Taj^lor,  of  San  Francisco,  as  a  Califor- 
nia species.    Pi.  II,  Fig.  16. 

■ 

CONOCEPHALINI. 

Copiophora  mucronata^  Thos.,  (Canadian  Ent.,  1872,  p-.) 

Cone  of  the  vertex  smooth  on  the  margins,  mucronate.  Mesostemu 
bidentate.  Green ;  labrum,  clyi)eus,  and  under  side  of  the  cone  yellow. 
Male  and  female. — Cone  of  the  vertex  standing  obliquely  forward,  apex 
mucronate ;  the  minute  spine  slightly  deflexed,  especially  in  the  female; 
sides  parallel  from  the  base  a  little  above  the  first  joint  of  the  antennas, 
where  they  are  slightly  angulate ;  not  serrated  or  granulate ;  front  side 
has,  near  the  base,  a  prominent  tubercle;  there  is  also  a  tubercle  below 
this  between  the  antennse.     Face  oblique,  smooth;  occiput  smooth; 
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proiiotum  rounded,  not  carined,  densely  punctured;  on  the  dorsum 
there  is  generally  a  glabrous,  semicircular  spot;  there  are  also  some 
irregular  glabrous  impressions  on  the  sides ;  front  rounded ;  posterior 
margin  nearly  straight,  slightly  rounded  at  the  humerus,  inhere  there  is 
an  entering  angle.  Elytra  passing  the  abdomen  about  one-third  their 
length ;  upper  margin  straight  from  the  dorsal  angle ;  lower  margin 
rounded  from  the  base  to  the  apex;  apex  angled.  Wings  about  as 
long  as  the  elytra.  Ovipositor  about  as  long  as  the  body,  nearly  straight, 
lanceolate  at  the  apex;  cerci  of  moderate  length,  swollen,  slightly  curved, 
with  a  slender,  pointed  apex.  Posterior  lateral  angles  of  the  mesoster- 
num  furnished  with  a  strong  spine.  External  carinae  of  the  femora  fur- 
nished with  strong  spines ;  also  a  sharp  spine  each  side  of  the  apex 
of  each,  projecting  forward.  Anterior  tibiae  without  spines  in  front; 
middle  with  two  rows  above,  two  in  each  row ;  posterior  with  two  rows 
beneath.  Anterior  coxae  furnished  externally  with  a  strong-curved  spine. 
The  abdomen  of  the  male  has,  at  the  apex  of  the  last  ventral  segment, 
the  usual  cylindrical  appendages;  superanal  plate  bilobed;  no  cerci  ap- 
parent in  the  only  male  I  have  seen.    Legs  of  the  male  quite  hairy. 

Color, — Body  and  elytra  uniform  bright  pea-green ;  under  side  and 
edges  of  the  frontal  cone  bright-yellow ;  labrum  and  clypeus  yellow ; 
mandibles  deep  piceous  black,  except  the  upper  external  angles,  which 
are  green ;  ovipositor  dull  yellow,  slightly  striped  with  fuscouQ  near 
the  apex ;  tarsi  pale  fuscous ;  eyes  brown. 

Dimensions. — } ,  length  (exclusive  of  cone)  to  tip  of  abdomen,  1.6 
inches ;  cone,  .3  inch ;  elytra,  1.28  inches ;  posterior  femora,  .87  inch ; 
posterior  tibiae,  .83  inch;  ovipostor,  1.5  inches,  g ,  length,  1.25  inches ; 
elytra,  1.05  inches. 

9 ,  Fig.  14,  PI.  viii ;  g ,  Fig.  8,  PI.  vii,  of  Professor  Glover's  plates  of 
Orthopiera. 

This  species  was  qbtained  by  Professor  Glover  in  the  greenhouse  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  It  has  evidently  been 
introduced  with  the  plants  brought  from  some  tropical  section.  The 
only  plants  received  last  fall  or  winter  from  the  tropics  were  from 
Central  America  and  Cayenne. 

If  the  riiesosternal  spines,  which  are  very  prominent,  do  not  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  species,  the  very  interesting  inquiry  arises.  Has 
it  been  produced  from  the  eggs  of  some  known  species,  the  variations 
between  the  perfect  insects  having  been  produced  by  the  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  grown  to  maturity  !  -  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  following  list  embraces  all  the  species  hitherto  de- 
scribed : 


C.  cornuta,  Serv. — ^Para. 

C.  Mexicana,  Sauss. — Mexico. 

C.  lucifera,  Burm. — ^Bahia. 

C.  flavo-scripta,Walk. — ^Venezuela. 

C.  longicauda,  Serv. — Cayenne. 


C.  megacephala,  Burm. — ^Isle  St. 
Johanna. 

C.  gracilis,  Scudd. — ^Napo,  or  Mar- 
anon. 

C.  cuspidata,  Haan. — Brazil. 


Although  not  from  the  West,  I  have  given  a  description  of  it  here 
on  account  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it. 

Epliippitytha  gracilipeSj  Thos. 

I  did  not  meet  with  this  species  west  of  the  mountains,  but  find  it 
among  Dr.  Palmer's  collections,  marked  Northern  Arizona.  Plate  II, 
Fig.  11. 
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Family  n.— ACRIDIDJBS. 

Sab-family  AGRn>iNL£. 

First  group. — Tmxalinu 

Opomola,  Erichs. 

0.  hrojchyptera^*  Scadd.,  (Bost  Jour.  Nat  Hist,  Vll,  454.) 

Thos.,  (Proc  Phil.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.^  1871.) 

As  Mr.  Scudder  at  the  time  he  described  this  species  had  bat  a 
single  male  specimen,  I  have  concluded  to  give  a  fall  description  of 
the  unique  female  specimen  I  obtained  in  Wyoming  Territory. 

FemaU. — ^Vertex  carinated;  elytra  narrow,  reaching  the  tip  of  the 
second  abdominal  segment  Antennse  broad,  ensiform.  Pale  orange- 
brown,  with  dusky  points. 

Occiput  convex,  straight,  not  ascending,  with  a  slight,  shaUoWi  longi- 
tudinal depression  each  side,  leaving  a  low,  rounded,  median  ridge,  ye^ 
tex  triangular,  margins  turned  up,  witha  strong  median  carina^  the  three 
meeting  in  front  in  a  blunt  point;  length,  in  ^vance  of  the  eyes,  eqoal 
to  about  one-third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  head.  The  faoe  tncarinate, 
or  rather  quadricarinate,  as  the  frontal  ridge  is  so  deeply  salcate  that  it 
forms  two  distinct  carinas,  which  meet  at  the  vertex ;  all  somewhat 
divergent,  and  reaching  the  clypeus.  Eyes  oblong-ovate.  Antemue 
scarcely  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  ensiform,  flattened,  and  slightly 
triquetrous.  Pronotum  about  as  long  as  the  head,  tricarinate ;  sides 
parallel ;  only  the  i>osterior  transverse  impression  distinct  on  the  disk, 
situate  a  little  behind  the  middle.  Elytra  lanceolate,  narrow,  reaching 
the  tip  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  Wings  narrow,  minate,  about 
half  as  long  as  the  elytra.  Abdomen  long,  slender,  and  somewhat  cylin- 
drical, slightly  carinated.  The  four  anterior  legs  slender;  posterior 
femoi*a,  slender,  straight,  not  as  long  as  the  abdomen ;  posterior  tibin 
slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  somewhat  hairy  at  the  apex.  Prosternal 
point  is  only  a  blunt  tubercle. 

Colovy  (dried,  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol.) — ^Pale  orange-brown, 
without  distinct  spots  or  markings,  but  with  numerous  minute  dxvikj 
points.  The  antennte  are  purplish  brown ;  the  vertex,  legs,  and  abdo- 
men tinged  with  the  same  color.  Spines  of  the  posterior  tibiae,  abdom- 
inal appendages,  and  tarsal  claws  tipped  with  black.  When  living, 
the  only  si)ecimen  I  have  seen  in  the  perfect  state,  was  of  a  uniform 
grayish-brown ;  length,  1.5  inches. 

My  specimen  was  obtained  near  the  ruins  of  old  Port  Gasi>er,  on  the 
North  Platte  River,  Wyoming  Territory,  August  22.  I  have  some 
larvfe  and  pupse  obtained  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah,  which  possibly  belong 
to  this  species. 

0.  Wj^omingensiSy  Thos. 

Syn.,  Mcsops  Wjfomingeneis,  (Proc.  Phil.  Acad.  Nat.  8ci.,  1871.) 

Small,  slender,  and  cylindrical;  elytra  reaching  the  fifth  abdominal 
segment;  abdomen  of  the  male  terminating  in  an  acute  prolongation. 
Pale  green,  sometimes  varied  with  reddish,  immaculate. 

*  This   specific  name  Is  twice   used;   the   Acridium  {PyrgomorphaS  (rod^tppfero, 
Haan,  (Verz.  Nat.  Gesch.  Ned.  Ind.  Bez.  Ins.,  150,)  having  been  referrod  by  Walker  to 
OpomoJay  becomes  0.  hrachypterOf  but  Mr.  Scudder's  species  received  the  name  first. 
hence  must  stand,  and  that  of  Walker  changed.    (See  Walk.  Cat  Dermop.  Salt..  Ill 
514.)  '       ' 
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Female. — Frontal  cone  elongate,  flat  above,  scarcely  margined,  a  shal- 
low foveola  each  side  nnder  the  lateral  margin.  Face  very  oblique, 
quadricarinate;  carinse  sharp,  divergent,  reaching  the  clypeus.  Eyes 
oblong-ovate,  sitnated  near  tne  antennae.  AntennsB  ensiform,  triqne- 
troas.  Pronotum  abont  as  long  as  the  head;  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  trnncate ;  cylindrical.  Elytra  narrow,  lanceolate,  reaching  the 
fifth  abdominal  segment;  wings  small.  Abdomen  elongate,  cylindrical, 
slightly  enlarged  toward  the  apex;  npper  valves  of  the  ovipositor 
scarcely  exserted.  Prostemal  spine  quite  short  and  blant.  Mesosternum 
slightly  ftirrowed  longitudinally  on  each  side. 

Color. — Bright  pea-green,  immaculate ;  wings  pellucid.  After  immer- 
sion in  alcohol  it  becomes  a  pale  greenish-yellow. 

Male. — Differs  from  the  female,  as  follows :  Much  smaller  and  slen- 
derer ;  vertex  more  pointed,  slightly  margined ;  abdomen  turned  up  at 
the  apex,  terminating  with  a  sharp  lanceolate  extension  of  the  last 
ventral  segment;  antennae,  face,  vertex,  occiput,  pronotum,  femora,  and 
abdominal  appendages  more  or  less  varied  with  pale  cameous ;  a  whitish 
stripe  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  each  eye  to  the  base  of  the 
middle  leg. 

Dimensions. —  9 ,  length,  1.05  inches ;  elytra,  .52 inch ;  posterior  femora, 
.5  inch.     $  ^  length,  .78  inch. 

Found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Black  BUlls,  Wyoming,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cottonwood  Greek.    Angust. 

I  formerly  placed  this  in  Mesops^  with  which  it  agrees  in  all  respects, 
except  the  position  of  the  eyes,  which  appears  to  be  the  distinguishing 
character  of  that  genus.  I  have,  therefore,  concluded  to  place  it  in 
OpomolUj  in  WalkePs  second  group,  of  which  0.  cylindrodesj  8t^.,  is  the 
type;  yet  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  slightly  modify  the  generic 
description  of  Mesops  and  place  it  there,  for  it  appears  to  be  very  closely 
allied  to  M.  pedestrisj  Erichs.  Certainly  it  agrees  more  closely  with  the 
characters  of  this  genus  (except  as  to  the  position  of  the  eyes)  than  M. 
gladiator,  Westw.    PI.  11,  Fig.  8. 

Second  group. — Acridinu 

Agsidium,  Geof. 

A.  amhiguum,  nov.  sp. 

ifale  and  /emafe.— Very  similar  in  size,  markings,  and  carvings  to 
A.  Amerieanumy  Dru.,  with  which  it  haB  been  long  confounded,  and 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly,  and  almost  exclusively,  in  the  general 
color.  The  A.  Americanum  is  more  deeply  and  closely  punctured  about 
the  head  than  the  latter.  In  the  former  the  frontal  costa.  besides  the 
smaller  punctures,  has  along  each  margin  a  row  of  regularly  spaced 
large  black  punctures,  which  are  less  distinct,  or  wanting,  in  the  latter, 
(antbiguum,)  The  spots  on  the  elytra  of  the  latter  are  scarcely  as  large 
and  paler  than  in  the  former. 

Color. — ^Yellow  or  brownish-yellow.  Face  yellow ;  occiput  pale  brown. 
Dorsum  of  the  pronotum  light  brown ;  the  dorsal  stripe  dim,  and  some- 
times, especially  in  the  male,  absent.  Sides  of  the  prono'tum  yellow ;  a 
dusky  spot  in  the  middle  with  a  yellow  stripe  through  it.  Wings  trans- 
parent, with  a  pale-yellowish  tinge  at  the  base ;  veins  of  the  apex  and  of 
the  anterior  portion  black.  Brownish  spots  on  the  elytra,  much  like 
and  arranged  as  in  A.  Americanum;  general  color  of  the  rest  yellowish, 
or  brownish-yellow.  Abdomen  greenish-yellow..  liCgs  bright  yellow; 
femora  reddish  above. 
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Dimensiom, —  9 ,  length,  2  inches;  elytra,  1.96  inches.  $ ,  length,  1.6 
inches;  elytra,  1.74  inches;  posterior  femora,  1  inch;  posterior  tibiae,  .9 
inch. 

Southern  Illinois;  Kansas,  (Thomas;)  Tennessee,  (T.  Bogan,  esq.) 

There  has  been  much  confusion  in  regard  to  theA.  Americanum^  (with 
which  the  present  species  has,  doubtless,  been  confounded,)  notwith- 
standing its  large  size,  distinct  markings,  and  the  very  full  description 
given  by  Drury  as  early  as  1770,  with  an  accompanying  colored  figure. 
The  markings  and  carvings  of  the  two  specie^s  are  nearly  exactly  alike ; 
but  the  general  or  ground  colors  are  very  different,  the  one  being  a  deep 
vermilion  or  purplish-red,  and  the  other  a  dull  yellow,  or  light  brownish- 
yellow.  But,  in  addition  to  this  difference,  I  am  satisfied,  after  a  close 
observation  of  the  two  in  Illinois  for  several  years,  that  they  are  differ- 
ent si)ecies  from  another  fact :  the  A>  ambiguum  always  appears  in  the 
spring,  in  April  or  May,  while  the  other  never  appears  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  July;  and  from  quite  a  number  of  specimens  of  each  sent  me 
the  p«ast  season  from  East  Tennessee,  by  Theophilus  Kogan,  esq.,  of  Rus- 
sell ville,  I  am  satisfied  the  same  thing  occurs  there.  The  A.  Americanum 
made  its  appearance  in  Washington  City  this  season  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  first  of  September ;  but  not  a  specimen  of  the  other  species 
was  to  be  seen  among  them.  The  two  species  differ  considerably  when 
on  the  wing,  the  wings  of  the  A.  Americanum  having  a  peculiar  silvery 
appearance  not  observable  in  the  other.  The  larvae  also  are  different, 
those  of  the  former  being  reddish -brown,  while  the  latter  is  greenish. 

De  Geer  (Mem.  Ins.,  Ill,  PI.  40,  Fig.  8)  figures  probably  a  specimen 
of  mj'  amhxguum^  which  he  names  A,  flavofasciatum ;  but  Serville's 
description  under  this  name  applies  to  an  entirely  different  species. 
Olivier's  A.  vittaiumj  (Encyc.  Method  Ins.,  VI,  221,)  which  he  gives  as 
synonymous  with  De  Geer^s  species,  is  also  a  different  insect.  De  Haan, 
who  received  specimens  from  Tennessee,  through  Dr.  Troost,  undoubt- 
<idly  of  my  ambiguum^  says  (Bijdr.  Kenn.  Orthop.,  143)  that  A.  carneipesj 
Serv.,  is  but  a  variety  of  A.  fiavo-fasciatum^  to  which  he  refers  his  speci- 
mens, thus  evidently  making  two  mistakes.  Westwood,  in  his  edition 
of  Drury,  gives  the  name  Locusta  tartarica  to  his  figure  of  this  species, 
thus  identifying  it  with  Gryllus  iartaricus,  Linn.,  one  of  the  destructive 
oriental  species. 

Professor  T.  Glover  figures  A.  Americanum  under  the  name  of  A.  rus- 
iicumj  probably  after  Burmeister,  whose  description  evidently  applies  to 
A.  alutacann,  Harr.  Walker  (Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.,  Ill,  550)  transfers  A. 
Americanum  to  his  new  genus,  CyrtacanthacriSj  to  which,  if  correct,  we 
should  also  transfer  the  other  species.  But  his  only  generic  descrip- 
tion is,  that  the  postemal  spine  is  bent  or  curved  obliquely  backward 
upon  the  mesostemum,  adding  that  it  corresponds  with  Serville's  Div.  1 
and  Burmeister-s  Div.  2A  of  Acridium.  Now  Serville  states  as  one  of 
the  chief  characters  of  his  Div.  1  that  *'the  subanal  plate  of  the  male 
is  long,  triangular,  entire,  and  pointed,''  while  both  these  species  have 
the  subanal  plate  very  distinctly  and  strongly  notched,  which  places  it 
in  his  second  division,  subdivision  qq. 

In  this  state  of  confusion  I  have  concluded  to  give  a  new  name  to 
the  yellow  species,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  A.  Americanum^  although  it  has  doubtless  been  referred  toby  some 
of  the  authors  mentioned. 

A.  frontalis^  nov.  sp.  PI.  II,  fig  1. 

Vertex  sub-conical,  small  size;  elytra  and  wings  not  passing  the 
abdomen.    General  color  green.  Closely  allied  to  A.  unilineatum^  Walk. ; 
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caloptenoid  in  general  appearance.  Vertex  regalarly  hexagonal,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  form  of  a  short  truncated  cone,  the  tip  depressed  in  the 
center ;  face  slightly  oblique,  straight,  quadricarinate ;  carinie  nearly 
parallel,  middle  pair  approach  each  other  immediately  below  the  ocellus. 
Eyes  elongate,  oblique,  straight  in  front.  Pronotum  scarcely  enlarged 
behind;  anterior  lobes  reticulately,  and  posterior  lobe  longitudinally, 
rugulose ;  median  carina  very  distinct,  but  not  elevated.  Elytra  and 
wings  narrow,  rather  shorter  than  the  abdomen.  Valves  of  the  ovipos 
itor  prominent,  the  lower  pair  much  slenderer  than  the  upper  and  much 
exserted.  Male  cerci  slender,  tapering  and  curved  upward;  subanal 
plate  narix>w,  tapering,  subtruncate  at  the  apex,  entire.  Prostemal  spiue 
subquadrate,  pointed,  and  straight.  AntennsB  passing  the  pronotum 
slightly.    Posterior  femora  passing  the  abdomen. 

Color  J  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol). — ^Nearly  uniform  greenish- 
yellow.  Face  and  pronotum  sprinkled  with  dusky  dots.  The  elevated 
lines  of  the  pronotum  pale  yellow ;  depressed  portions  in  the  alcoholic 
specimens  testaceous-green,  but  in  the  living  insect  may  be  and  proba- 
bly are  colored  quite  differently ;  some  specimens  have  the  middle  carina 
and  other  portions  of  the  pronotum  tinged  with  red.  Posterior  femora 
pale  reddish  along  the  upper  edge.  Elytra  a  transparent  green ;  wings 
pellucid. 

Dimetmom. —  $ ,  length,  1.06  inch. ;  elytra,  .63  inch. ;  posterior  femora, 
.72  inch. ;  iK)Stertor  tibiae,  .66  inch.     <J ,  length,  .82  inch.;  elytra,  .5  inch. 

Kansas,  (from  G.  B.  Dodge's  collection.) 

There  is  a  possibility  that  this  is  synonymous  with  Pezotettix  spedosaj 
'Scudd.,  (Hayden's  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Neb.,  250,)  with  which  it  agrees 
tolerably  well  except  in  the  length  of  the  elytra  and  wings ;  but  Mr. 
Scudder  may  have  had  the  pupaB,  and  he  places  it  in  Pezotettix  provis- 
ionally, ^'  as  it  does  not  strictly  api)ertain''  to  that  genus.  It  is  a  some- 
what anomalous  species,  but  I  think  my  specimens  belong  to  Acridium. 

A.  efnarffinatuMy  Uhl.,  (Scudd.,  Kot€S  on  Orthop.,  G^l.  Surv.  Neb.) 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  and  much  like  A.  alutaceum,  Harr.  It 
is  the  same  one  which  I,  in  my  former  report,  refen'ed  to  A.  flavo-facia- 
tuMj  DeG.  It  has  been  found  in  Southeastern  Colorado  and  in  Nebraska, 
but  appears  to  be  rarely  met  with. 

Caloptenus,  Burm. 

The  following  table  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  United  States  will 
give  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  new  species  herein  described : 

A.  Elytra  without  spots : 

a.  A  broad  yellow  stripe  along  eiich  lateral  angle. . biviitatui. 

aa.  With  but  one  or  no  dorsal  stripe : 

h.  General  color  green,  a  yellow  dorsal  stripe •  vitidis. 

bb.  Dorsum  not  striped : 

c.  Elytra    a    little    longer    than   the   abdomen-;    size, 

large • differenUali^. 

ce.    Elytra    much    shorter    than    the    abdomen-;    size. 

small ^Bodgm. 

AA.  Elyti*a  with  spots : 

a.  Elytra  longer  than  the  abdomen. 

h.  Elytra  much  longer  than  the  abdomen ;  last  ventral  segment 
of  the  male  notched  at  the  tip sprei^B. 

29as 
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hh.  Elytra  slightly  longer  than  the  abdomen ;  last  ventral  seg- 
ment of  the  male  entire  at  the  tip: 
c.  Spots  small,  and  confined  to  a  median  line  along  the 

disk .femur-rubrum. 

cc.    Spots  larger,    and    equally    distributed   over     the 

elytra ^grisem. 

aa.  Elytra  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 
b.  General  color  pale  yellow : 

e.    Hind   femora  with   two  oblique  black  streaks  out- 
side   bilituratus. 

cc.  Hind  femora  with  three  black  patches  outside .  .scrijptus. 
bh.  General  color  not  pale  yellow : 

e.  Hind  femora  with  three  straight  black  bands;  lower 
valves   of  the   ovipositor    neary   straight    at    the 

apex ptinctulatus. 

cc.  Hind  femora  with  oblique  brown  bands ;  lower  valves 

of  the  ovipositor  bent  at  the  apex *  occidentalis. 

aaa.  Elytra  shorter  than  the  abodmen : 

b.  Color,  pale  olive-green ;  a  pale  stripe  each  side  the  prono- 

tum •  TurnbuUii. 

bb.   Color  tawny;    head  and  thorax  with  two  broad  black 
stripes rq^lettis. 

C.  viridis^  nov.  sp.  PL  II,  fig.  3. 

Lateral  carinse  of  the  pronotum  obsolete.  Green,  with  a  white  dorsal 
stripe ;  femora  banded  with  red. 

Vertex  slightly  expanding  in  front  of  the  eyes,  channeled ;  lateral 
carinas  of  the  face  moderately  divergent;  frontal  costa  sulcate  and 
naiTOwed  below  the  ocellus.  Eyes  elongate,  large,  acuminate  above, 
•and  approaching  unusually  near  to  each  other.  Pronotum  sub-cylin- 
drical; lateral  carinsB  obliterated ;  median  carina  scarcely  perceptible ; 
the  posterior  lateral  margins  nearly  straight  ^m  the  lateral  angle 
to  the  apex,  there  being  no  entering  angle  at  the  humerus,  this 
point  of  the  margin  being  marked  only  by  a  slight  inward  flexure ; 
the  posterior  transverse  incision  only  cuts  the  median  carina.  Cerci 
of  the  male  regularly  acuminate;  subanal  plate  entire,  sub-truncate 
at  the  apex;  superanal  plate  triangular  with  two  sub-medial  con- 
vergent ribs  or  carinae.  The  elytra  and  wings  about  as  long  as  the  ab- 
domen.   The  posterior  femora  reach  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

Color  J  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.)  Entirely  of  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  except  as  follows :  antiennse  rufous ;  tip  of  the  vertex,  and  a  spot 
•'beneath  the  eye,  (in  most  specimens,)  fuscous ;  transverse  incisions  of 
the  pronotum,  and  two  short  lines  on  the  sides,  dark.  A  slightly  palej: 
median  stripe  is  visible  on  the  occiput  and  pronotum,  bordered  by  pale 
brown ;  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  tinged  with  roseate.  Tips  of 
the  spines  and  claws  black.    Elytra  and  wings  pellucid,  immaculate. 

The  living  insect  is  colored  as  follows :  A  bright  pea-green,  with  a 
white  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  occiput  and  pronotum ;  and  one 
along  the  angle  of  each  elytron,  and  one  along  the  edge  of  the  hind 
femora.  A  bright  red  ring  around  each  femur  just  alK>ve  the  knee; 
hind  tibis^.blue.    Male  and  female  the  same  except  in  size. 

Ditnensiona. —  9 ,  length,  .85  inch ;  elytra,  .62  inch ;  posterior  femora, 
.5  inch,     g ,  length,  .62  inch. 

Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Kansas. 

•  New  s^cioa. 


% 
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It  is  probable  that  this  species  should  be  placed  in  Ommatolan^is^  but 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  gen  as  to  determine  this  point. 

C.  Dodgei,  Thos.,  PI.  11,  figs.  4,  5,  9.,  (Canadian  Ent,  1871,  p.  168.) 

Posterior  femora  with  three  white  bands.  Elytra  not  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  abdomen,  unspotted. 

Male. — Small  size.  Vertex  elongate,  distinctly  channeled^  froptal 
costa  broad,  flat,  and  squarely  margined  above  the  ocellus ;  margins 
punctured;  antennsB  thick,  passing  the  thorax;  joints  distinct  and 
somewhat  obconic.  The  transverse  incisions  of  the  pronotum  distinct; 
posterior  lateral  margins  very  slightly  incurved  at  the  humerus;  median 
carina  distinct  only  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes.  Elytra  about 
half  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  oblong-ovate.  Posterior  femora  about 
as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Prostemal  point  thick,  obtuse,  transverse. 
Gerci  slender ;  subanal  plate  somewhat  pointed,  the  margin  on  the  upper 
surface  entire. 

Color, — Brown,  varied  with  white.  Face  cinereous.  Occiput  and 
disk  of  the  pronotum  dark  brown,  mottled  with  lighter  and  darker 
shades,  except  the  posterior  lobe,  which  is  brown.  Elytra  brown,  lower 
half  very  dark ;  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  pronotum  behind  the  eye 
there  is  a  dark  glabrous  spot,  which  does  not  extend  back  beyond  the 
third  transverse  incision.  Abdomen  pale,  mottled  with  reddish-brown. 
Four  anterior  tibiae  pale  reddish-brown.  A  white  oblique  spot  above 
the  posterior  coxae.  Posterior  femora  crossed  externally  by  three  white 
bands,  the  one  nearest  the  apex  much  the  smallest;  the  middle  interme- 
diate dark  band  is  abruptly  bent  forward  in  the  middle  of  the  disk. 
Antennae  pale  at  base;  rest  rufous. 

Female, — Pronotum  uniformly  dark  brown,  except  the  dark  spots  on 
the  sides,  and  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum,  which  is  a  bright 
reddish-brown.  The  elytra  extend  over  but  two  segments.  Abdomen 
brown.  This  may  not  be  the  female  of  this  species,  as  it  varies  con- 
siderably, and  was  not  captured  where  the  males  were. 

Dimetisions, —  ? .  length,  .85  inch ;  elytra,  .2  inch ;  posterior  femora,  .4 
inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .32  inch.  <? ,  length,  ,56  inch ;  elytra,  .18  inch ; 
posterior  femora,  .37  inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .26  inch. 

Collected  on  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Dodge,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  in  honor  of  whom  it  has  been  named.  The 
female  was  captured  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  peak,  but  not  on  it ;  at 
least  Mr.  Dodge  thinks  it  was  not.  I  have  been  considerably  puzzled 
in  regard  to  the  genus  in  which  this  falls;  the  short  wings  would  place 
it  in  Pezotettix^  but  the  form  of  the  pronotum  and  cerci  would  apx)ear 
to  place  it  among  the  Caloptenij  and  therefore  1  have  allowed  its  general 
api>earance  to  prevail  over  the  single  character,  short  wings  and  elytra. 

C,  femur-rubrum.  Burm. 

Although  Walker  mentions  this  species  as  occurring  at  Vancouver's 
Island,  yet  I  have  found  no  specimen  west  of  the  dividing  range  of  the 
Boeky  Mountains  that  I  can  refer  to  this  species. 

C.  spretus,  TJhler,  (M88.) 

Found  the  past  season  in  great  abundance  in  the  north  part  of  Salt 
Lake  Basin.  When  we  reached  Ogden,  June  1, 1  saw  but  very  few  speci- 
mens; but  when  we  reached  Box  Elder  Canon,  two  weeks  later,  the  larvae 
were  seen  spreading  out  from  points  where  they  had  evidently  been 
hatched.  When  we  passed  through  the  hills  to  Cache  Valley,  a  few 
miles  farther^  and  but  a  few  days  later,  I  found  them  just  enterui^tK^vL 
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perfect  state.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  north  end  of  this  valley, 
about  the  20th  of  June,  they  were  taking  wing  and  proceeding  south- 
ward. Here,  the  farmers,  who  have  observed  them  closely  for  a  number 
of  years,  say  that  they  never  lay  their  eggs  in  the  lower  level  of  the 
valley,  but  universally  on  the  gravelly,  elevated  terraces.  So  positive 
are  they  on  this  point  that  one  farmer,  to  test  the  matter,  last  year 
offered  five  dollars  for  every  bunch  of  eggs  that  could  be  found  on  the 
lower  valley-level  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  insect  itself, 
but  none  were  brought  to  him.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  conclutje 
that  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that  the  usual  hatching-grounds  of  the 
destructive  swarms  are  on  the  gravelly  terraces  or  uplands.  Yet  that 
considerable  numbers  are  hatched  in  the  narrow  caiions  of  the  moder- 
ately elevated  mountains  1  think  is  also  certain,  as  I  observed  this  year 
a  large  number  of  larvae  in  Box  Elder  Canon,  but  the  elevation  of  this 
canon  is  little,  if  any,  more  than  that  of  Cache  Valley.  When  I  re- 
turned to  Salt  Lake  Basin,  early  in  August,  I  fQund  the  country  swarm- 
ing with  myriads  of  these  grasshoppers.  And  even  after  we  had  passed 
eastward  on  the  railroad,  to  the  heights  near  Aspen  Station,  I  noticed 
the  air  filled  with  their  snowy  wings,  but  could  not  tell  exactly  the 
course  they  were  taking,  but  thought  they  were  moving  southwest. 

As  this  species  has  never  been  described  in  its  preparatory  state,  I 
give  here  a  short  description  of  the  pupa,  written  in  the  field  with 
myriads  of  living  specimens  around  me : 

General  color  yellow,  (sometimes  varied  to  light  brown,  and  at  others 
a  pale  pea-green,)  with  a  large  proportion  of  blaek  spots  and  stripes, 
also  a  few  white  dots  and  lines ;  labrum  and  lower  part  of  the  face 
mostly  black  5  upper  part  of  the  face,  the  vertex,  and  cheeks  yellow, 
(or  the  prevailing  color  5)  a  row  of  black  dots  on  each  margin  of  the  broad, 
sulcate,  frontal  costa ;  oc(nput  with  two  lateral  and  one  median  dotted 
lines  of  black:  a  broad  line  of  deep  black  starts  behind  each  eye,  and 
crosses  over  the  entire  length  of  the  pronotum,  widening  and  bowing 
upward  near  the  middle  of  the  pronotum ;  the  immature^  somewhat 
fan-shaped  elytra  are  black,  with  a  white  dot  on  the  disk  near  the  base, 
from  which  proceed  about  ten  or  twelve' white  rays;  the  dorsal  or -upper 
margin  yellow ;  dorsal  and  lateral  portions  of  the  abdomen  varied  with 
white  and  black ;  a  triangular  black  dot  on  each  side  of  each  segment ; 
tip  and  venter  yellowish. 

C,  TurnbvXliiy  nov.  sp.  PI.  II,  fig.  10. 

Pale  olive-green,  with  a  white  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  dorsum ; 
elytra  and  wings  shorter  than  the  abdomen.  Closely  allied  to  C,  viridiSy 
Thos. 

Vertex  with  a  broad,  shallow  sulcus,  into  which  a  minute  raised 
line  or  carina  (not  always  apparent)  enters  from  the  rear ;  frontal  cosUi 
flat,  slightly  divergent  on  the  posterior  lobe ;  lateral  obtuse  carinse  some- 
what more  distinct  •  than  in  (7.  viridis.  Elytra  and  wings  a  little  shorter 
than  the  abdomen;  cerci  of  the  male  flat,  narrow,  and  tapering;  last 
ventral  segment  with*. a  blunt  tubercle  below. the  margin;  iwsterior 
femora  rather  more  than  usually  enlarged  near  the  base,  about  as  long 
as  the  abdomen;  prosternal  spine  somewhat  quadi*ate,  but  tapering 
rapidly.    The  females  are  thick  and  fleshy. 

CotoTy  (dried  a>fter  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Dull  yellow,  or  testaceous ; 

*Yet  these  are  really  not  trae  carinsa,  but  ouly  the  obtusely  rounded  shoulders 

or  lateral  margins  'of  the  pronotum.    And  I  doubt  very  nnich  the  propriety  of  calling 

these  rounded  angles  cariuiB  in  any  of  the  Caloptenij  as  this  use  of  the  term  leads  to 

oonfaeioB,  as,  in  tact,  uo  sjpeciesof  Caloptciitt8\i»VQ\t\\e\^t«.taloarin8B  to  the  pronotum. 
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a  broad,  yellowish  stripe  on  each  side,  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  eye  to 
the  tip  of  the  pronotum ;  the  inclosed  middle  space  pale  brown ;  median 
carina  yellowish.  Below  the  yellow  stripes,  on  each  side„  is  a  broad,  ir- 
regular brownish  stripe,  reaching  from  the  eye  to  the  tip  of  the  pronotum. 
A  bright  yellow  stripe  runs  from  the  base  of  the  elytra  to  the  posterior 
coxie.  Elytra  pale  ash-brown,  with  an  irregular  row  of  rather  small, 
dim  brown  spots  along  the  disk,  one  or  two  sometimes  distinguishable 
above  and  below ;  nervules  mostly  yellow ;  wings  i)ellucid,  with  some 
dark  nerves  near  the  apex:  posterior  femora  crossed  by  three  oblique, 
dim  brown  bands ;  tibi»  bluish.  "When  living,  it  is  of  a  pale  pea-gi*een, 
the  dorsal  stripes  whitish ;  hind  tibiae  blue. 

JHm&iisions. —  $, length,  .76  inch 5  elytra, .43 inch ;  posterior  femora, 
.43  inch.     $ ,  length,  .56  to  .60  inch. 

There  is  a  strongly  marked  variety,  which  I  have  included  in  this 
species,  but  which  may  be  distinct. 

Var.  a. — Paler  throughout  5  space  between  the  stripes  almost  uniform 
in  color  with  the  stripes ;  lateral  brown  8trii)cs  often  narrower  or  obliter- 
ated 5  elytra,  narrower  and  longer,  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen.  The  male  appears  to  be  uniformly  longer  and 
larger. 

Kamed  in  honor  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Tumbull,  of  Philadelphia,  who  flrsf 
discovered  it. 

Found  only  between  Eed  Buttes  and  Independence  Eock,  Wyoming. 

€,  occidentalism  nov.  sp.    PI.  II,  fig.  2. 

Much  like  0.  femur-rvhrum^  Burm.  Male  cerci  very  broad  and  flat ; 
hind  femora  banded ;  tibisB  blue. 

Frontal  costa  generally  flat  above  the  ocellus  and  sulcate  below  it, 
but  sometimes  sulcate  above;  lateral  carinse  sharp  and  divergent; 
median  carina  distinct  on  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum,  barely 
visible  in  front ;  the  transverse  impressions  very  distinct ;  elytra  and 
wings  as  long  as  the  abdomen;  anterior  and  middle  femora  rather 
small  and  slender ;  posterior  femora,  in  the  female,  a  little  shorter  than 
the  abdomen  ;  valves  of  the  ovipositor,  especially  the  uijper  ones,  long 
and  deeply  excavated.  The  cerci  of  the  male  are  unusually  broad  and 
flat,  enlarged  at  the  base  and  suddenly  decreasing  in  breadth  near  the 
middle ;  the  last  ventral  segment  apparently  terminates  at  the  tip  with 
a  broad,  blunt  tooth ;  prosternal  spine  broad  at  base,  blunt  and  trans- 
verse. 

Color,  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — ^IMuch  like  C,  femur-ruhruniy 
but  more  of  a  pale,  ashen  hue ;  face  dull  brownish-yellow ;  a  triangu- 
lar dusky  spot  on  the  occiput,  with  the  apex  toward  the  front ;  a  cres- 
cent of  minute  black  dots  around  the  back  part  of  the  eyes ;  the  dark 
band  behind  each  eye  as  usual;  pronotum  pale  reddish-brown  above. 
Elytra  ash-brown,  with  a  row  of  small  brown  spots  along  the  middle  of 
the  disk,  reaching  from  near  the  base  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  tip, 
ceasing,  or  growing  dim,  at  the  point  where  thc^  nervules  become  sud- 
denly less  distinct ;  a  few  dots  <are  found  above  and  below  this  middle 
row  in  some  specimens.  Wings' transparent;  nerves  yellowish,  except 
at  the  apex,  where  they  are  dusky.  The  posterior  femora  are  crossed 
by  three  oblique  brownish  bands — inside,  yellowish;  apex,  dusky: 
tibiae,  bluish-yellow ;  blue,  when  living. 

Dimensions. —  9 ,  length,  .88  inch ;  elytra,  .60  inch ;  posterior  femora, 
.47  inch.     $ ,  length,  .69  inch. 

Found  in  Eastern  Wyoming,  from  the  mouth  of  Laramie  Biver  to  Bed 
Buttes. 
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C.  griscusj  nov.  sp. 

Uead  quite  large  ^  occipat  elevated.  Dark  gi'ay,  with  fuscooB  aod 
yellowlsli  8i>ots. 

JVma/e.— Occiput  unusually  convex  and  prominent;  Been  firom  the 
side,  the  top  of  the  head  rises  considerably  above  the  disk  of  the  pro- 
notum;  lateral  carinse  of  the  face  but  slif>:htly  divergent.  Posterior 
lobe  of  the  pronotum  densely  punctured.  El^^tra  passing  the  abdomen 
one-fourth  their  length.  Upper  and  lower  valves  of  the  ovipowtor 
slender,  without  any  lateral  angulations,  not  much  excavated.  Pos- 
terior femora  passing  the  abdomen.  Prosterual  spiue  short,  obtuaef 
and  slightly  transverse. 

Color. — Face  lurid,  with  numerous  small,  black  spots.  Occipat  and 
pronotum  gi*a3',  with  a  slight  brassy  tinge,  in'egularly  spotted  with 
black  :  behind  each  eye,  reaching  to  the  last  cross-incision  of  the  prono- 
tunj,  isL  an  interrupted,  broad,  piceous  stri[)o;  the  sides  of  the  prono- 
tum below  this  are  somewhat  lurid.  Elytra  dark  gi'ay :  nervules  whit- 
ish, marked  somewhat  regularly  with  subquadrate  black  or  fnsoooB 
si>ots,  not  confined  to  the  middle  field,  but  extending  equally  above  and 
below,  biicoming  dinnner  toward  the  extremity,  but  distinct.  Wings 
(not  spread  in  the  only  specimen  seen)  appear  to  be  dasky  toward  the 
^pex.  Posterior  femora  with  three  yellowish  bands:  rest  of  the  dl»k 
black,  Kuleus  beneath,  and  interior  carina  bright  red ;  tibite  purplish- 
red  beneath,  with  a  pale  ring  near  the  base ;  spines  black ;  legs  haiiy. 
Venter  yellowish. 

Dimemiontf, — Length  to  tip  of  the  elytra,  1.08  inches ;  elytra,  .76 
inch ;  posterior  femora,  .52  inch  ;  i>osterior  tibia',  .45  inch. 

Ohio,  (from  Mr.  Dodge's  collection.) 

Pezotettix,*  Burm 

Including  the  new  8i)ecies  herein  described,  there  are  eleven  species 
belonging  to  this  genus  found  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  deter- 
mined and  named,  four  of  which  are  found  west  of  Missouri,  to  wit: 
P.  Borckiij  Stal.,  P.  pictay  Thos.,  P.  obesGy  Thos.,  and  P.  Kebra^cendij 
Thos. 

P.  obena,  nov.  sp,    PL  II,  fig  13  and  14. 

Prosterual  spine  very  short  and  obtuse  j  body  of  the  female  robust, fleshy; 
elytra  and  wings  wanting. 

Vertex  broadly  sulcate,  the  raised  margins  slightly  annulate  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  and  continuous  with  tlie  margins  of  the  frontal 
costa  ;  frontal  costa  broad,  flat,  and  slightly  sulcate  at  the  ocellus, 
not  nniching  the  clypeus;  lateml  cariiue  distinct  but  not  prominent. 
Pronotum  short,  expanding  slightly  posteriorly,  truncate ;  the  median 
carina  distinct,  continuous  :  lateral  carime  scarcely  distinct  ou  the 
]>osterior  h)lH*s,  more  distinct  on  the  fi-ont  lobes;  transverse  impressed 
lines  indistinct ;  truncate  in  front  and  behind ;  the  posterior  mar- 
gin straight  like  the  posterior  margin  of  an  abdominal  segment,  (in 
fact,  the  parts  of  the  thorax  look  almost  exactly  like  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments,) not  covering  the  meso-notum,  but  extending  only  to  the  middle 

Tft.^ *  -^•^.- 

miuelhe  Hue  of  demarVatiou  between  it  aiid  Caloptenm,  I  am  of  the  opinion  thaiT  the 
iHwrerior  lateral  luar^rius  of  the  pronotum  will  alfonl  a  good  character,  a«  the  tmo 
Pesottttigi  which  1  have  seen  appear  to  have  thea©  straight  without  au  euteriug  augle 
a:  the  humerus. 
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of  it ;  the  transverse,  impressed  lines  indistinct,  the  third  only  crossing 
the  median  carina*  The  meso-thorax  and  meta-thorax  appear  on  the 
dorsum  as  abdominal  segments.  Genital  organs  not  prominent ;  in  the 
female  the  upper  valves  of  the  ovipositor  protrude  but  slightly  beyond 
the  last  segment,  the  lower  valves  somewhat  elongate ;  cerci  broad  at 
base  and  short,  the  tip  of  the  last  ventral  segment  (or  subanal  plate) 
somewhat  tbree-pointed.  The  male  abdominal  appendages  of  the  usual 
form.  Posterior  femora  in  the  female  considerably  shorter  than  the 
abdomen — about  equal  to  it  in  the  male.  Frostemal  spine  almost  oblit- 
erated, being  shortened  to  a  simple  tubercle.  AntenuaB  short,  sub-mo- 
niliform ;  joints  very  short.  It  is  entirely  apterous,  without  sign  of 
elytra  or  wings. 

Color^  (of  the  living  insect.) — General  color  dull  olive-brown ;  disk 
and  sides  of  the  pronotum  and  abdomen  olive.  There  is  a  black  line  on 
the  occiput;  lateral  carinse  of  the  face  and  margins  of  the  frontal  costa 
black.  Female  appendages  tipped  with  red.  Posterior  legs  are  colored 
as  follows :  femora  dark  olive-green  or  black ;  a  pale  yeUowish  stripe 
along  the  lower  exterior  margin,  the  lower  outer  carina  olive-red,  chan- 
nel black,  inner  portion  yellow  with  two  oblique,  black  bands:  tibisB 
black  at  the  base;  patella  red,  upper  part  of  the  exterior  dark  blue, 
changing  downward  to  purplish,  vermilion  at  the  apex,  inside'  yellow; 
spines  yellowish  at  base,  tipped  with  black ;  tarsi  red  above,  whitish 
beneath.  The  other  tibiae  are  colored  as  the  posterior.  Dried  speci- 
mens, after  immersion  in  alcohol,  are  colored  as  follows :  dorsum  dark 
reddish-brown ;  head  and  face  paler,  the  black  markings  of  the  carinas 
remaining.  Lower  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  pronotum  a  shining  yel- 
low color.  A  pale  line  along  the  median  carina  of  the  abdomen.  Disk 
of  the  posterior  femora  dark  brown ;  upper  and  lower  exterior  margins 
yellow ;  channel  beneath  black ;  upper  carina  black ;  two  bands  and  a 
spot  at  the  base,  and  another  at  the  apex,  black.  Patella  (or  tubercle 
at  the  base  of  the  tibi»)  yellow;  and  a  narrow  black  band  just  below 
this ;  remainder  of  the  tibisB  brownish-purple.  Venter  and  pectus  dull 
yellow. 

Dimensions, —  9,  length,  1.05  to  1.12  inches;  posterior  femora,  .5 
inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .43  inch,     g ,  length,  .70  inch. 

Pound  on  the  dividing  range  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  between  Idaho 
and  Southern  Montana;  and  on  a  ridge  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  some  forty  miles  southwest  of  Virginia  City,  Montana. 

This  species  will  probably  have  to  be  placed  in  some  other  genus.  It 
appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  Dactylotum^  Charp. ;  but  that  author  has 
not  given  the  generic  characters  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  me  to  decide 
the  point.  I  have  given  the  characters  somewhat  particularly  to  enable 
those  who  may  not  have  specimens  to  judge  as  to  its  generic  position. 

P.  NebrascenciSj  nov.  sp. 

FemaU. — Occiput  and  head  behind  the  eyes  unsuaHy  long;  upper 
convex  portion  of  the  frontal  costa  very  prominent,  extending  in  front 
of  the  eyes  equal  to  their  width;  the  frontal  costa  suddenly  expands  in 
width  immediately  above  the  ocellus,  and  is  slightly  sulcate  from  this 
point  to  the  lower  extremity  near  the  clj^peus ;  face  somewhat  oblique 
or  curved  inward  toward  the  breast;  eyes  slightly  elongate,  oblique, 
nearly  straight  in  front.  Pronotum  sub-tricarinate ;  median  carina  dis- 
tinct ;  lateral  carina  obtusely  rounded  and  nearly  obliterated;  sides  par- 
allel, naiTower  than  the  head,  rounded  at  the  apex :  posterior  lateral 
margin  without  any  notch  or  inward  curve  at  the  numerus.    Elytra 
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orate-lanceolate  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  Abdomen  dii- 
tincitl}'  cnrined.    Posterior  femora  not  passinj;;;  the  abdomen. 

Color,  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.)— Keddish-brown.  Face  terta- 
ccous-brown;  occiput  brown,  with  a  yellowish  stri|>e  each  side;  a  glab- 
rons  black  spot  behind  each  eye,  extending  along  each  side  of  the  pro- 
notum  to  the  posterior  incision.  Disk  of  the  pronotnm  brown;  a  pak, 
testaceous  siK)t  on  the  sides  below  the  black  stripe.  Elytra  brown  and 
unspotted,  though  in  a  few  specimens  very  indistinct,  dusty  dots  en 
sometimes  be  obser\'ed.  Posterior  tibicB  reddish ;  brown  exteriorly,  yd- 
lowish  beneath,  (when  living  i)robably  are  like  0.  femnr-ruhmm.) 

Dimensions, — Length,  .94  inch;  elytra,  .25  inch;  i>ostcrior  femonii  JSH 
inch  5  posterior  tibiie,  .45  inch. 

Nebraska,  (from  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Dodge.) 

OEDIPODIXI. 
CEdipoda,  Latr. 

There  are  now,  including  the  new  species  herein  described,  thirty-six 
species  of  this' genus  known  in  the  United  Stiit4?s.  I  have  been  unnsnally 
favored  In  my  investigations  of  this  genus,  as  I  have  bad  before  me 
specimens  of  thirty-ono  out  of  this  number.  Twenty-four  species  of  this 
genus  are  found  west  of  Missouri,  twenty  of  them  being  peculiar  to  that 
region,  so  far  as  known.  As  will  lie  seen,  I  have  added  eight  new 
species  to  this  already  extensive  group. 

(E.  trifasciata.  Walk.,  (Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.,  IV,  p.  729.) 

SjTi.,  Gryllus  trifasciatuSf  Say,  (Amcr.  Eiit.,  Ill,  PI.  34.) 

PI.  I,  Fig.  C. 

While  at  Cheyenne,  during  the  last  days  of  May,  I  noticed  a  number 
of  individuals  belonging  to  this  species  in  the  pupa  state,  but  saw  none 
that  had  yet  acquired  their  full  growth.  I  met  with  occiisional  speci- 
mens in  Utah,  around  Ogden,  but  many  of  these  vary  considerably 
I'rom  the  type,  the  black  band  across  the  wing  being  much  broader,  and 
the  dark  bands  across  the  elytra  less  distinct.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
vary  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  strong  doubts  in  regard  to  their 
specific  identity,  yet,  as  the  variations  are  not  regular,  I  have  reft'ained 
from  describing  them  as  new. 

(E,  Haldemannii,  Scudd.,  (Hayden's  Geol.  Rep.  Neb.,  253.) 

(E.  coraUipes,  Hald.,  (Stansb.  Pep.,  371,  PI.  10,  Fig.  2.) 

These  two  species  are  verj'  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  I  have 
much  doubt  in  regard  to  their  being  distinct.  The  former  is  described 
by  Mr.  Scudder  in  his  report  on  the  Ortltoptera  collected  by  Professor 
Hayden  in  his  geological  suri'cy  of  Kebraska,  who  claims  tliat  it  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  latter.  He  says  that  it  difters  from  the  latter  in  the 
greater  rugosity  of  the  pronotnm,  and  in  the  greater  separation  and 
distinctness  of  the  markings  of  the  elytra;  but  an  examination  of  the 
numerous  specimens  1  have  from  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Nebraska  shows  every  grade  of  difference,  in  these  respects,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  It  is  true  the  spec^imens  from  Nebraska 
correspond  with  Mr.  Scudder's  short  description,  but  when  we  a])proacli 
the  mountains  these  diiferences  somewhat  decrease,  and  w^hen  wo  pass 
into  Utah  wo  find  the  other  extreme,  as  given  by  Haldeman.     I  will 
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^ive  here,  from  my  field-notes,  a  description  of  a  living  specimen  of 
\?bat  I  supposed  was  (E.  coraUipes. 

Female, — Occiput  mottled  with  dank-brown;  a  whitish  spot  behind 
the  upper  cauthus  of  each  eye ;  the  vertex  and  the  broad  frontal  ridge 
light  ashy-blue,  the  margins  of  the  ridge  light-yellow;  parts  of  the  mouth 
l>ale  cameous,  the  clypeus  having  the  deepest  tinge.  That  part  of  the 
neck  which  is  mostly  hid  by  the  pronotum  bright  blue.  The  lateral 
carinsB  of  the  pronotum  have  a  tolerably  broad  pale  stripe  along  the 
upper  side  of  each.  The  whitish  parts  of  the  pronotum  and  elytra  have 
a  bluish  tinge,  except  the  stripes  along  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  latter, 
which  are  pale  yellow.  The  wiugs  are  a  clear  lemon-yellow  at  the  base; 
the  black  band  sends  a  broad  ray  up  the  front  submargin  nearly  to  the 
base;  the  marginal  vein  being  yellow,  the  apex  transparent,  with  dark 
nerves.  The  base  of  the  abdomen  dark  bluish.  The  under  side  of  the 
body  light  brownish-yellow;  the  pits  or  depressions  in  the  sternum  red. 
The  four  anterior  legs  a  pale  ashy-blue.  Inside  of  tLe  posterior  femora 
and  posterior  tibijB  a  bright  coral-red.  Spots  of  the  elytra  as  described 
by  Haldeman.  Sometimes  the  whitish  and  ash  colors  of  the  head, 
pronotum,  elytra,  and  legs  are  replaced  by  bright  orange-yellow,  but 
the  dark  brown  spots  and  patches  appear  to  be  permanent. 
» At  Ogden,  in  Utah,  I  met  with  a  grasshopper,  which  in  size,  shape, 
markings  of  the  elytra,  carvings  of  the  head,  mode  of  flight,  and  some 
other  respects,  corresponds  exactly  with  (E,  corraUipeSj  but  the  wings 
are  red  at  base,  and  the  interior  of  the  posterior  femora  and  posterior 
tibiae  are  yellow.  I  supposed,  after  examining  it,  that  it  was  a  distinct 
species,  yet  after  my  return  from  the  West,  I  am  unable  to  distinguish 
the  alcoholic  specimens  from  the  (E.  corrallipes. 

The  following  field-note  may  be  of  some  value  to  other  collectors : 
As  a  provisional  name  I  will  call  it  (E,  paradoxa. 

Vertex  rather  prominent;  a  reddish  tinge  prevails  on  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  whole  insect;  the  lateral  carime  of  the  pronotum  are  bor- 
dered internally  with  a  broad,  whitish  stripe ;  the  stripes  along  the  dor- 
sal angles  of  the  elytra  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  dorsal  margin  with- 
out spots;  the  wings  are  of  an  orange-red  (sometimes  cinnabar-red)  at 
the  base ;  the  dark  band  crosses  about  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the 
base  to  the  extremity ;  a  dark  stripe  runs  up  the  anterior  border ;  apex 
transparent  with  dark  nerves;  the  posterior  femora  inside,  and  the  pos- 
terior tibice,  bright  yellow ;  the  exterior  face  of  the  femora  crossed  by 
three  irreguLar,  oblique,  dark  bands ;  antennse  slightly  enlarged,  and 
apparently  flattened  near  the  apex.  Found  from  Ogden  to  Smithfleld, 
in  Cache  Valley. 

The  dark  bands  across  the  femora,  and  the  slightly  flattened  antenna) 
are  not  unusual  in  the  other  species.  I  met  with  a  single  specimen  of 
this  red-winged  kind  in  1870,  in  Sweet  Water  Valley,  Wyoming. 

Notwithstanding  these  wide  variations  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
future  investigations  would  show  that  not  only  these,  but  also  (E.  ru{josa^ 
Scudder,  (if  1  know  that  species,*)  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
I  see  that  Walker  (Gat.  Dermop.  Salt.)  gives  Vancouver's  Island  as  one 
of  the  localities  where  (E,  rugosa  is  found,  and  Indiana  and  Massachu- 
setts as  localities  where  (E.  corrallipes  is  found,  thus,  as  I  suppose, 
confounding  the  two. 

The  (E,  neglectaj  Thos.,  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  male 

**!  have  received  but  one  specimen  from  New  EDgland,  marked  (E.  inigosa,  bat 
this  specimen  was  certainly  marked  erroneously,  being  a  variety  of  (E.  verruculata, 
J.  have  taken,  at  Wafihin^toD,  D.  C,  and  in  lUiuois,  specimens  which  corre8x>oud  ex- 
actly with  Mr.  Scudder's  description  of  CS,  rugosa. 
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of  (E.  corraZKpeSy  I  am  satisfied^  after  a  thoroagli  examination  the  pres- 
ent year  of  a  number  of  specimens,  is  quite  distinct,  the  head  alone 
being  sufficient  to  distinguish  tl^  one  from  the  other. 

(E.  Carolina^  Serv. 

Syn.,  Gryllus  (Locuata)  CarolinuSf  Linn. ;  Grylhu  CaroUnvSy  Fabr. ;  Acry^nm  CarO" 
linunif  Deg. ;  Acrydium  CaroUnianum,  Pal.  de  Be&uv. ;  Locuaia  Carolina,  Harr. ; 
Locuata  Carolmiana,  Catesby. 

I  have  found  this  species  in -all  parts  of  the  West  that  I  have  visits 
but  never  in  great  abundance.  The  sx)ecimens  from  the  plains  are  gen- 
erally a  paler  ash-color  than  those  found  ea«t  of  the  Mississippi.  Walker 
(Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.)  gives  Vancouver's  Island  as  a  locality  where  it  is  to 
be  found.  If  he  is  correct  in  this,  then  we  need  evidence  only  in  regjird 
to  Southern  Arizona  and  California  to  show  that  it  is  found  throughout 
the  United  States. 

(E,  Sulphurea,  Burm. 

SyD.y  GrylluB  aulpkureut,  Fabr. ;  Acridium  sulphureum,  Oliv. ;  Locusia  sulphurea, 
Harr. ;  Tomonotm  aulpnureuSf  Sanaa. ;  Gryllus  {Locuata)  aulphureuSj  Gmel. 

I  did  not  meet  with  this  species  either  in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  'or 
Snake  River  Valley,  but  I  have  specimens  from  California  which  appear 
to  belong  to  it,  but  they  are  rather  too  much  damaged  for  me  to  decide 
positively.  Walker  {loc.  cit)  gives  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  west  coast 
of  North  America  a«  places  where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  specimens  I 
have  from  California  appear  to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between  Sul- 
phurea  and  Xanthopteraj  except  that  the  size  is  rather  small. 

(E.  sordida,  Burm.    (Handb.  Ent.,  II,  643.) 

Syu.,  Locusia  periscelidia^  Say,  (in  Harr.  Cat.  Ina.  Maaa.,  56 ;)  Lociisia  nebulosa 
(Harr.  Rep.,  181 ;)  Acridium  aordidum^  De  Haan,  (^enn.  Orthop.,  143;)  (Edipoda 
nebulosay  Vhh,  Harr.  Bep.,  181 ;)  (Edipoda  aordide.  Walk.,  (Cat.  Dermap.  Salt., 
IV,  732.) 

I  did  not  meet  with  this  species  west  of  or  even  at  the  east  base  of 
the  mountains,  but  fLud  it  among  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Dodge,  in  Nebraska. 

(E.  atroxj  Scudd.,  (Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Neb.,  253.) 

This  is  the  destructive  species  of  California,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  its  wings  are  scarcely  longer  than  its  abdomen,  yet  it  is  able 
to  sustain  itself  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  flight.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
fly  any  great  distance,  except  with  the  wind,  which  bears  it  along. 
But  it  seems  surprising  that  it  should  even  be  able  to  do  this.  Those 
who  live  in  the  east  and  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  this  species,  can 
see  it  almost,  if  not  exactly,  represented  in  (E.  pellucida  of  Scudder ;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Scudder's  description  of  this  species  agrees  more  exactly,  if  possi- 
ble, with  specimens  from  California  submitted  to  me  this  season  than 
his  description  of  atrox.  The  only  difference  I  can  find  between  the 
two  is  that  the  median  carina  of  the  pronotum  in  atrox  is  severed  by  a 
transverse  incision,  while  that  of  pellucida  is  entire.  The  examination 
of  more  specimens  of  the  two  species  than  1  had  before  me  may  show 
that  even  this  difference  is  not  permanent.  Had  Mr.  Scudder  found  in- 
dividuals of  the  two  species  in  the  same  locality,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  ever  have  thought  of  describing  two  species  therefrom,  yet  that 
does  not  prove  that  he  is  in  error,  for  the  widely  different  habits  and 
the  widely  separated  localities  at  which  they  are  found  are  sufficient  to 
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indicate  different  species.  May  not  two  insects  be  exactly  alike  so  far 
as  external  anatomy  and  coloration  is  concerned,  and  yet  be  specificaUy 
different?  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  this  conclusion.  Al- 
though the  perfect  insects  may  be  alike,  yet  the  larvae  or  pupae  may  be 
different ;  the  eggs,  time  of  hatching,  habits,  sounds  produced,  &c.,  may 
indicate  a  difference  which  does  not  appear  in  the  images.  Specimens 
of  this  species  were  received  at  the  Agricultural  Department  during  the 
autumn  of  1871,  with  an  accompanying  letter  in  regard  to  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  it.  The  specimens  I  examined  were  communicated  to  me 
by  Professor  Glover. 

(E.  coUaris,  Scudd.,  (Hayden^s  Geol.  Surv.  Keb.,  250.) 

I  did  not  observe  this  species  west  of  the  mountains,  but  find  it  among 
my  collection  made  in  Colorado  in  1869,  also  in  the  collection  made  by 
Mr.  Dodge  in  Nebraska. 

<B.  tenehrosuj  Scudd.,  (Hayden^s  Geol.  Surv.  Neb.,  251.) 

Syn.y  Tomanotus  MexioaniUf  Thos.,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1870,  82.) 

PL  I,  fig.  2. 

Although  I  did  not  observe  this  species  in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  yet  I 
traced  it  beyond  the  mountains  in  Wyoming  to  the  Green  River  Yalley. 
I  also  find  it  in  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Dodge  in  Nebraska.  After 
a  thorough  examination  of  a  number  of  specimens,  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  specimens  I  heretofore  marked  T.  nietanm  and  T. 
pseudo-nietanus  are  but  varieties  of  this  species.  The  variations  are 
considerable  in  the  coloration,  yet  I  find  every  intermediate  shading. 
The  dark  border  to  the  wings  appears  to  be  unilbrm  and  permanent, 
being  the  same  in  all  the  varieties ;  the  flight  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
males  appear  to  be  the  same ;  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  variations 
in  color  and  size,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  all  varieties  of  the 
same  species. 

Some  of  the  specimens  are  pale  ash-brown,  uniformly  dotted  over  with 
fuscous ;  others,  especially  the  males,  are  nearly  black ;  others  have  the 
entire  disk  of  the  pronotum  a  pale  ash-yellow ;  while  others  have  only 
the  borders  of  the  pronotum  of  this  color.  As  the  descriptions  hereto- 
fore given  are  from  alcoholic  specimens,  i  give  the  following  notes  from 
my  field-book  in  regard  to  the  living  insect :  Face  pale  ash,  dotted  over 
very  thickly  with  black  points :  mouth  whitish  ;  outer  joints  of  the  palpi 
white.  Wings  with  the  broad  basal  portion  a  clear  orange-red ;  apex 
transparent,  marginal  band  of  black  or  dark  fuscous.  Posterior  femora 
crossed  on  the  outside  with  three  pale  bands,  the  one  near  the  apex 
white  and  straight.  Upper  end  of  the  posterior  tibiie  black;  then  a  nar- 
row white  band,  the  middle  portion  bluish-green  j  tarsi  pale  yellow. 
Central  portion  of  the  sternum  greenish-yellow. 

I  am  now  inclined  to  think  none  of  these  varieties  correspond  with 
Saussure's  T.  Mexicanus  or  T.  nietanusj  but  cannot  say  positively  they 
do  not. 

(E.  carlingianaj  Thos.,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1870,  81 ;  Hayden's 

Geol.  Surv.  Terr.,  1870,  275.) 
I  saw  no  specimens  of  this  species  west  of  the  mountains,  but  when 
we  crossed  the  range  to  the  Atlantic  side  in  Montana  they  again  ap- 
peared. 
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(E.  itnduhta,  nov.  sp. 

Middle  foveola  of  tbe  vertex  somewhat  elongate,  elliptical,  witk  i 
median  earina  through  it,  and  generally  a  depression  at  the  front  atfh 
top  of  the  frontal  eosta ;  lateral  foveolffi  very  shallow,  small,  trinngi- 
lar;  the  frontal  costa  exjianding  just  above  the  ocellus  and  at  the  bue, 
sulcate  in  the  middle  portion.    Pronotum  contnicted  on  the  anterior 
lobes,  posterior  lobe  Hat  on  the  disk,  rapidly  expandiuj^  and  punctured; 
median  carina  a  dim  line,  slightly  raised  on  the  front  lobe ;  apex  right- 
angled.    Elytra  and  wings  passing  the  abdomen  about  one-third  thor 
length.    Wings  papilioform,*  very  broad,  the  exterior  margin  regolariy 
and  beautifully  undulated  or  waved ;  anterior  submarginal  space  almosi 
as  broad  as  the  elytra ;  nervules  prominent,  regularly  and  remarkably 
parallel. 

Colorj  (dried  after  a  short  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Ash-brown.  Head 
and  thorax  sometimes  mottled  with  darker  brown  or  fuscous.  Elytn 
marked  with  dusky  spots  presenting  a  basal  group,  an  irregular  middle 
band,  those  on  the  apical  portion  S[)onidic.  "Wings  transparent,  tinged 
with  yellow  at  the  base,  the  outer  half  transparent  or  slightly  foligi- 
nous;  the  inner  mjirgin  of  this  jmrtiou  genenilly  forms  an  irregular 
somewhat  dusky  strii>e,  parallel  with  the  body  when  the  wing  is  fully 
expanded,  not  bending  inward  at  the  hind  margin  :  sometimes  the  dusky 
portion  is  indicated  only  by  dark  nervules  and  nerves,  those  of  the 
inner  half  always  being  yellowish-white.  Posterior  femora  have  two 
black  spots  inside ;  the  inferior  channel  black,  or  chiefly  occupied  1^ 
two  black  spots;  i)Osterior  tibiic  are  probably  bluish  when  the  insect^ 
living. 

Dimensions. —  ?,  length,  1.05  inches;  elytra,  1.12  inches;  posterior 
femora,  .5 1  inch ;  posterior  tibiue,  .47  inch.  ^  nearly  as  large,  with 
similar  x)roportions. 

I  found  this  species  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  east  of  the  mountains. 
I  also  find  it  among  the  collection  made  by  3Ir.  Dodge  in  Colorado: 
but  as  it  is  not  among  his  collections  made  in  Nebraska  or  Kansas,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  collection  made  by  Professor  Hoy- 
den in  Nebraska,  it  probably  belongs  nearer  the  mountains. 


OS.  Haydenii^  nov.  sp. 


distinct  but 


not  prominent ;  lateral  carina*  distinct  only  on  the  posterior  lobe  •  third 
transverse  incision  very  distinct,  nearly  straight,  cuts  the  median'carioa 


I'osterior  lemora  sienaer. 

Color,  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.)— Dull  clay-color.  dotted  with 
brown  or  luscous.  A  transverse  fuscous  stripe  in  front  between  the 
eyes.  A  small  fuscous  spot  about  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  pro- 
notum.   Upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  elytra  marked  with  small  fus- 

•This  temi  is  used  to  distiiitj^iish  the  butterfly  fonii  of  the  winj^  from  those 
with  re;;ularlv  coiivt'K  margins;  in  this  form  there  is  a  slight  re-enteriijj^  of  tJio  mar- 
gin a  liitlo  bt'hind  tho  front j  this  aijpHcs  to  the  general  coutourund  not  to  the  smaller 
scallops. 
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coas  spots ;  the  middle  field  ne^irly  clear,  a  few  minnte  pale  dots  only 
being  visible.  Wings,  of  the  alcoholic  specimens,  a  dull  yellow  at  base, 
but  when  li\cing  this  portion  is  red ;  beyond  which  a  tolerably  broad 
fascoiis  band  crosses,  narrowed  in  front  and  behind,  curving  round  the 
posterior  margin  but  not  reaching  the  anal  angle,  a  sdbmarginal  ray 
extends  up  the  front  nearly  to  the  base ;  apex  pellucid,  with  the  nerve's 
partly  ocherous  and  partly  dusky.  Anterior  and  middle  tarsi  with  two 
black  annulations.  AntennaB  with  alternate  rings  of  yellow  and  fus- 
cous. 

Color  of  the  living  insect,  as  appears  from  the  short  field-note  made 
in  regard  to  it,  is  as  follows :  Wings  red  at  tl^e  base ;  antennsB  with  alter- 
nate rings  of  brown  and  redj  general  color  ash-gray,  marked  with  fus- 
cous dots  and  spots. 

Dimeiisians, —  9,  length,  1  inch;  elytra,  .87  inch;  posterior  femora, 
.54  inch  ;  posterial  tibiae,  .45  inch.  $ ,  length,  .62  to  .7  inch ;  elytra,  .7 
inch. 

Found  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  My  attention  was  first  called  to 
this  species  a  short  distance  above  Fort  Fetterman,  on  the  North  Platte, 
but  I  afterward  found  it  among  my  collections  made  in  Colorado. 

(B.  Kiowa^  nov.  sp. 

Of  small  size  ;  head  as  (E.  langipeSj  Charp.,  of  Europe ;  occiput  as- 
cending, the  front  part  standing  above  the  disk  of  the  pEonotum  5  ver- 
tex broad,  transverse;  central  foveola  very  distinct,  quadrilateral, 
opening  in  front  by  a  short  channel,  which  connects  it  with  the  sulcus 
of  the  frontal  costa ;  lateral  foveolo)  distinct ;  frontal  costa  rather  nar- 
row, distinctly  sulcate  throughout  its  length;  eyes  very  prominent, 
slightly  oblong.  Pronotum  more  than  usually  contracted,  a  little  in 
adviince  of  the  middle,  tricarinate ;  median  carina  disrt:inct,  but  not  very 
prominent,  twice  notched,  posterior  notch  about  the  middle,  the  middle 
portion  shortest ;  lateral  carinae  distinct  on  the  posterior  lobe,  indistinct 
on  the  others ;  apical  angle  slightly  obtuse,  but  not  blunt ;  disk  some- 
what rugose.    Elytra  and  wings  rather  narrow,  passing  the  abdomen. 

Colory  (dried  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Dull  clay -yellow,  with 
fuscous  dots  and  spots;  occiput  with  two  indistinct  fuseous  stripes;  disk 
of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  dusky  brown  in  the  center,  mar- 
gins yellow ;  there  are,  also,  generally  two  dusky  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  pronotum,  near  the  front  margin.  The  elytra  have  three  fuscous 
bands  across  them,  the  one  nearest  the  apex  generally  more  or  less 
obliterated  by  the  transparency  of  this  part;  the  apex  pellucid;  wings 
pellucid ;  nerves  of  the  anterior  portion  dusky,  the  rest  ocherous.  Pos- 
terior femora,  with  three  indistinct  brownish  bands  exteriorly,  the  inside 
black  next  the  base,  and  a  smaller  spot  of  the  same  color  near  the  apex, 
rest  yellow;  tibiae  dull  yellow,  (probably  blue  when  living,)  slightly 
dusky  at  the  base  an<i  apex. 

Dimensimia, —  9 ,  length,  .87  inch  ;  elytra  equal  the  body ;  posterior 
femora,  .53  inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .47  inch. 

I  have  found  this  species  only  in  Colorado,  east  of  the  mountains. 

• 

(E,  gracilis^  nov.  sp. 

Male. — Small  size;  slender;  vertex  narrow;  central  foveola  elon- 
gate, open  in  front,  the  sharp  margins  continuous  with  the  likewise 
sharp  margins  of  the  narrow  and  deeply  sulcate  frontal  costa.  Prono- 
tum tricarinate ;  the  median  carina  slightly  prominent,  twice  notched, 
the  front  portion  the  most  elevated,  the  middle  portion  very  short,  tuber- 
culiform ;  the  posterior  incision  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle ;  lateral 
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cariDie  distinct ;  nj^ex  right-aii^Ie<l ;  antcunad  Blender,  passing  flie  j» 
notnm ;  eye,  ftiib-^lolK)se,  prominent. 

Colory  ^dricil  atter  imiucrsion  in  alcohol.)  Ash-gray,  motMed  withte 
coti8,  which  pervades  nearly  uniformly  the  head,  thorax,  and  dytn; 
sometimes  two  yellowish  striiu'S  are  more  or  less  distinct  on  the  disk  of 
the  pronotum,  one  along  the  inner  side  of  each  lateral  carina.  Wingi 
pale  transparent  yellow  next  the  bsise,  (i)ossibly  pale  red  when  liviDg;) 
apical  half  dusky,  the  inner  margin  of  this  part  darkest,  forming  a  ntte 
narn>w,  irregular  band,  which  curves  but  slightly  ou  the  posterior  mar- 
gin, not  reaching  the  anal  angle ;  the  apex  clouded.  The  lower  chanitd 
and  inside  of  the  iK)sterior  femora  black,  with  a  imie  ring  near  the  apes; 
antennae  fuscous,  with  yellow  annulations. 

7>/me7i«io/i/f.— Length,  .So  inch ;  elytni,  .9  to  .95  inch ;  posterior  femon, 
•40  inch ;  i>ostcrior  tibia^,  .4  inch. 

Found  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

I  have  specimens  which  are  pi-obably  females  of  this  species,  but  ul 
am  in  doubt  in  regaixl  to  them  I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  than 
as  such. 

(E.  Wyomingianaj  nov.  sp. 

Very  similar  to  (E,  ooZ/rtri/t,  Scudd.,  but  differs  in  size,  in  the  carvrnp 
of  the  vertex  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  spots  on  the  elytra. 

Ceutr.d  foveola  of  the  vertex  slightly  elongate;  the  sharp  margins 
not  quite  meeting  in  front,  but  continuous  with  the  sides  of  the  frontd 
costa  J  frontal  c<3sta  narrow,  rather  deeply  sulcate,  expanding  below, 
reaching  to  the  clypens.  Median  carina*  of  the  pronotum  prominent^ 
sub-cristate,  with  a  very  narrow  but  deep  notch  or  incision  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  middle,  the  notch  directed  obliquely  upward  and  back- 
ward ;  the  top  of  the  meilian  carina)  is  slightly  arcuate ;  anterior  margin 
slightly  angled,  the  posterior  extremity  terminating  in  an  acute  angle; 
later.if  carina*  <listinct.    Antenna?  reach  a  little  beyond  the  thorax. 

Color,  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Dull  clay-yellow,  mottled 
and  spotted  with  bro\^n  and  fuscous.  Face  and  sides  of  the  head  and 
pronotum  minutely  dotted  with  brown;  two  short  bix>wn  strii)esoneach 
side  of  the  i)ronotum  reaching  from  the  front  to  the  -thii*d  transverse 
incision.  Elytra  pale  ashen-yellow,  semi-tmnsparent  at  the  apex,  witii 
a  broad  stripe  of  fuscous  dots  and  small  si)ots  along  the  middle  fidd 
from  the  base  to  the  apex;  an  indistinct  pale  line  along  the  dorsal 
angle ;  the  dorsal  margin  near  the  base  is  usually  dotted  with  brown; 
the  lower  margin  has  some  faint  dots  along  it.  Wings  trauspai'cnt  yel- 
low at  the  base;  apical  third  transpan»nt  with  dusky  nerves ;  a  mod- 
erately black  band  crosses  between  these  two  parts,  its  width  aboat 
equal  to  ouc-fourth  the  length  of  the  wing,  curving  round  the  hind  mar- 
gin to  the  anal  angle  j  a  short,  blunt,  fuscous  ray  extends  aloug  the  front 
margin  alK)ut  one-third  the  distance  toward  the  ba^.  Hind  femora 
clay-yellow,  with  two  bauds  and  the  apex  fuscous  externally;  internally 
it  is  black ;  hind  tibije  reddish. 

J>//Meii/*ion«.— 9 ,  length,  1  to  1.05  inches;  elytra,  1  to  1.05  inches; 
posterior  femora,  .02  inch ;  i)osterior  tibite,  .54  inch,  (f ,  length,  .8  inch ; 
elytra,  .85  inch. 

Found  only  in  Eastern  Wyoming. 

This  may  be  but  a  variety  of  (E.  coUaris,  Scudd.,  and  I  have  described 
it  as  new  with  some  hesitancy  on  this  account. 

(E,  Montana^  nov.  sp. 
Female— In  form  and  size  much  like  (E.  coraUipes^  but  a  very  distinct 


; 
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species.  Vertex  broad ;  central  foveola  sab-qaadrilateral,  transversey 
its  interior  snrface  more  or  less  interrupted  by  small  tubercles ;  the  two 
lateral  foveolse  distinct;  tip  depressed,  sometimes  forming  two  small 
foveolsB,  but  these  are  irregular,  sometimes  running  into  one  and  some- 
times wanting.  Frontal  costa  vertical,  broad,  expanding  at  the  ocellus 
and  at  the  base,  more  or  less  sulcate.  Pronotum  rugose,  tuberculate, 
but  not  so  rough  as  (E.  Haldemannii.  Posterior  femora  rather  short, 
and  not  so  broad  as  in  either  of  the  two  species  just  named. 

ColoVj  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Reddish-brown.  Elytra 
brownish  at  the  base,  paler  and  semi-pellucid  toward  the  apex,  with 
dim,  brown,  cellular  spots  scattered  somewhat  equally  over  it,  growing 
paler  and  dimmer  toward  the  apex ;  in  some  specimens  these  spot's  are 
almost,  and  in  others  quite,  obsolete:  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, somewhat  fuscous  and  partially  run  together.  The  wings  are 
pale  red  at  base,  (but  when  living  they  are  of  a  bright  red :)  a  narrow, 
fiomewhat  broken,  cellular,  dark  band  crosses  beyond  the  middle,  curving 
round  the  posterior  margin,  decreasing  rapidly ;  it  does  not  quite  reach 
the  anal  angle ;  a  broad  ray  of  the  same  color  funs  up  the  front  margin 
to  the  base.    Posterior  femora  dull  yellow,  with  no  distinct  bands. 

Dimensions. — Length,  1.4  to  1.6  inches ;  elytra,  1.25  to  1.3  inches ;  pos- 
terior femora,  .7  to  .75  inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .62  inch. 

Found  in  the  upper  part  of  Snake  River  Plain,  near  the  mountain,  and 
in  Southern  Montana.  I  do  not  know  where  I  first  met  with  this  spe- 
cies as  we  moved  northward,  because  for  some  time  I  supposed  it  was 
the  same  as  that  before  noticed  under  the  name  of  (E.  paradoxa^  Thos.. 
and  therefore  did  not  examine  it  closely ;  so  it  is  possible  that  I  did 
not  obtain  any  specimens  until  I  reached  the  mountains ;  but  I  am  quite 
confident  I  did  not  meet  with  it  south  of  Market  Lake,  and  that  1  did 
meet  with  it  on  the  north  (Atlantic)  slope  of  the  range,  and  from  there 
to  Virginia  City  in  Montana. 

(E,  longipenniSj  nov.  sp. 

Elytra  and  wings  longer  than  the  body ;  the  elytra  spotted ;  the  wings 
black  or  dark  fuliginous  at  the  base. 

Male. — ^The  vertex  not  very  broad ;  central  foveola  elongate  elliptical, 
with  a  slight  median  raised  line,  and  open  in  front ;  frontal  costa  rather 
narrow,  slightly  expanded  at  the  ocellus,  sulcate,  not  expanding  below. 
Median  carina  of  the  pronotum  pi'ominent,  sub-cristate,  as  in  ffi.  Caro- 
Ivnaj  cut  near  the  middle  by  the  posterior  transverse  incision,  each  part 
arcuate ;  anterior  margin  somewhat  angled,  and  extending  slightly  on 
the  occiput;  the  posterior  extremity  acutely  and  rather  sharply  angled; 
the  disk  of  the  posterior  lobe  smooth  and  apparently  without  punctures. 
The  elytra  narrow,  remarkably  straight,  the  margins  parallel ;  longer 
than  the  entire  body.  Wings  about  the  same  length,  and  broad.  The 
jwsterior  femora  not  channeled  beneath.  The  cerci  rather  long,  sub- 
i^ylindrical,  and  terrete.    Antennae  passing  the  thorax. 

Color,  (dried  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol.) — ^Reddish  yellow.  The 
head  and  pronotum,  especially  the  dorsal  portions,  pale  reddish,  dot- 
ted with  pale  brown.  The  basal  portion  of  the  elytra  reddish-yel- 
low, the  apical  portion  pellucid ;  marked  throughout  with  dark  brown 
spots  somewhat  in  the  form  of  bands.  The  wings  for  a  very  small  space 
around  the  immediate  base  are  transparent  yellow ;  a  triangular  space 
at  the  apex  extending  inward  about  one-third  of  the  way  to  the  base 
pNBllucid,  sprinkled  at  the  immediate  apex  with  ftiscous  dots ;  the  poste- 
rior margin  h^s  a  narrow  pellucid  rim ;  the  rest  is  of  a  dark  fuliginous 
color,  which,  when  the  wing  is  fiilly  spread,  appears  like  a  verj  l^ftsksk 
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band  across  tbe  basal  two-thirds,  with  its  outer  border  parallel  to  th 
body.  The  posterior  femora  have  two  oblique  brownish  bands  on  the 
external  face ;  within  are  two  black  bands ;  ai)ex  black  iiiteniallj.  Yen- 
ter  and  i)ectus  dull  yellowish-white.  Autennse  pale  at  base ;  apical  por- 
tion dusky. 

Dimcmiom. — Lenp^th,  1.14  inches;  elytra,  1.25  inches ;  posterior  fem- 
ora, .04  inch ;  posterior  tibia;,  .55  inch. 

Found  among  the  collections,  submitted  to  me  from  the  Agricoltonil 
Department,  marked  Kansas,  which,  from  the  other  specimeDS,  I  snp- 
l)Ose  to  be  correct.  The  species  is  somewhat  remarkable,  aud  quite  dtf* 
ferent  from  any  other  one  belonging  to  the  United  States  whic^  I  have 
seen.  The  dark  wing  would  appeal'  to  bring  it  near  Carolina  and  Cor- 
lingiana^  but  while  it  approaches  the  former  in  its  slender  form,  it  ii 
nevertheless  very  distinct.  I  have  never  met  with  it  at  any  ]K)iDt  ii 
the  West,  nor  have  I  seen  it  in  any  other  western  collection.  On  thin 
account,  added  to  that  of  its  semi-tropical  2oo/r,  (this  word  conveys  my 
idea  better  than  a  long  sentence,)  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  a  soattt- 
eru  species,  and  may  b6  found  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  Texas« 

(E,  cinctaj  Thos. 

(Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  1870,  70;  Hayden's  Geol.  Sarv.  Terr.,  1870, 275.) 

As  the  description  I  gave  of  this  species  appears  to  have  been  finom  i 
variety  not  common,  I  give  again  a  descnption  in  full  from  a  numberof 
specimens. 

Somewhat  like  CE.  eucerata,,  Ilarr.,  but  invariably  larger.  Ilead  large, 
front  of  the  occiput  elevated ;  vertex  broad,  much  defloxed ;  central 
fovcola  sub-quadrilateral,  transverse  in  the  female,  but  iiaiTower  in  the 
male,  opening  in  front  into  the  sulcus  of  the  frontid  costa ;  the  firontal 
costa  of  moderate  width,  sulcate  throughout,  expanding  slifjbtly  at  the 
ocellus.  Eyes  slightly  oblong,  sub-globose,  prominent.  Antennas  slen- 
der, passing  the  thorax.  The  pronotum  has  the  median  carina  distinct, 
not  prominent  on  the  posterior  lobe,  slightly  prominent  on  the  anterior 
lobes,  notched  twice,  middle  part  very  short,  the  posterior  transverse 
incision  about  the  middle,  front  margin  slightly  angled,  apical  angle 
a  little  more  than  a  right  angle.  Elytra  and  wings  about  as  long  as 
the  body. 

CoU)i\  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Clay-yellow,  varied  with 
brown  and  fuscous.  Lower  portion  of  the  face,  the  cheeks,  and  lower 
margins  of  tbe  sides  of  the  pronotum  pale  yellow;  two  or  three  rows  of 
brown  dots  on  the  occiput;  a  broad  striiw  along  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
notum, brown.  The  male  generally  has  two  oblique  brownish  stripes  on 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  pronotum,  the  upper  one  embracing  the  lower 
portion  of  the  eye.  The  elytra  have  the  upper  half  and  apical  third 
sprinkled  with  small  fuscous  spots;  on  the  lower  half  there  ai'e  two 
broad  fuscous  biiuds,  behind  each  of  which  there  is  a  pale  yellow  immac* 
ulate  space.  Wings  pale  transparent  yellow  at  the  base,  (color  wbeu 
living,  unknown,  but  presume  it  is  yellow;)  a  modenitely  broiid  fascoas 
band  crosses  just  beyond  the  middle,  curving  abruptly  upon  the  poste- 
rior margin  to  the  anal  angle;  tip  more  or  less  clouded,  rest  of  the  apical 
portion  pellucid,  nervules  pale  yellow,  (tip  of  the  male,  fuscous.)  Pos-' 
terior  femora,  with  two  or  three  dim  oblique  bands  exteriorly,  inside 
blackish  next  the  base,  a  pale  ring  near  the  apex. 

Dimensions. —  9, length,  1  inyh;  elytra,  1  inch;  posterior  femora,  .55 
inch ;  posterior  tibiaj,  .5  inch.     <J ,  length,  .75  inch. 

Found  near  the  Platte  liivers,  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
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Stenobothrus,  Fisch. 

I  have  as  yet  observed  but  odc  new  species  of  this  genns  among  my 
collections,  yet  there  may  be  more,  as  1  have  not  yet  examined  them 
fully 

/S'.  hicolory  nov.  sp. 

Latenil  foveol®  wanting.  Face  oblique.  Three  yellow  and  two 
brown  stripes,  reaching  from  the  vertex  to  the  apex  of  the  elytra. 

Vertex  scarcely  expanding  in  front  of  the  eyes;  margins  elevated,  ob- 
tuse; median  lino  or  carina  distinct;  the  tip  obtusely  rounded.  Frontal 
costa  broad,  expanding  below,  not  sulcate,  but  slightly  <lepressed  at  the 
ocellus.  Lateral  carinas  prominent  and  diverging  rapidly.  Each  side 
of  the  face,  between  the  middle  and  lateral  carina,  has  an  irregular 
curved  impression.  Eyes  ovate,  placed  well  forward.  The  head  seen 
from  above  is  slightly  broader  than  the  thorax,  and  tapers  to  the  vertex. 
The  prouotum  is  the  same  length  as  the  head ;  truncate  in  front,  obtusely 
roun<led  behin<l;  sub-cylindrical,  faintly  tricarinate,  the  three  carinie 
being  close  together,  parallel  (though  in  some  specimens  the  lateral 
carinie  are  sligbtly  bent  inward  near  the  middle;)  the  posterior  trans- 
verse incision  only  cuts  the  carinae,  and  is  situated  behind  the  middle. 
The  antennai  somewhat  flattened,  not  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax, 
about  twenty  joints.  Elytra  naiTow,  a«  long  as  the  abdonien ;  wings 
nearly  same  length.  Abdominal  appendages  very  short,  the  upi)er 
valves  of  the  ovii)ositor  not  passing  beyond  the  last  segment.  The  pos- 
terior femora  reach  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

Color,  (dried  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Parts  of  the  mouth, 
venter,  and  sternum  pale  yellow.  Face  dull  yellow.  Eyes  ash-brown. 
Two  very  regular  brown  stripes  starting  from  the  vertex,  (one  Iron)  each 
side  near  the  upper  angle  of  the  eye,)  gradually  enlarging,  run  along 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  pronotum,  continuing  along  the  angle  of 
the  elytra  their  entire  length ;  between  them  extending  along  the 
middle  of  the  head,  pronotum,  and  suture  of  the  elytra  is  a  yellow 
stripe  about  the  same  width  as  the  brown  ones  are;  below  each  brown 
strii)e,  on  the  side,  is  another  broad  yellow  stripe,  which  is  narrowed 
near  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  In  other  words,  the  color  is 
yellow,  with  two  broad  brown  stripes  extending  along  the  up^xT  part  of 
the  sides.  An  obscure  brownish  band  extends  obliquely  back  bebind 
each  eye  to  the  pronotum ;  and  a  more  distinct  stripe  of  the  same  color 
marks  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the  pronotum,  generally  bordered  by 
narrow  but  distinct  yellow  lines.  Wings  pellucid,  the  nervules\iear  the 
apex  dusky,  the  rest  ocherous.  Posterior  femora  crossed  inside  by  three 
dark  brown  or  black  bands;  externally,  there  are  three  brown  si)Ots  on 
the  ui)per  part  of  the  disk.  When  living  the  posterior  tibia3  are  blue, 
but  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol  they  are  dull  yellow;  spines  black 
at  the  tip.  Anterior  legs  i)ale  brown.  The  brown  markings  of  this 
species  are  often  tinged  with  a  lilac  shade. 

Dimensions. —  9  ,  length,  .81  inch. ;  elytra,  .64  inch. ;  posterior  femora, 
.51  inch. 

Found  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  east  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is 
quite  common.  The  colors  after  immersion  in  alcohol  diifer  very  little 
from  what  they  are  when  living,  except  the  blue  of  the  tibia?.  This 
species  approaches  very  near  to  Epacromia,  and  is  closely  allied  to  5. 
eimcromoides^  Walk. 

Var.  a, — The  median  or  dorsal  stripe  brownish,  which,  uniting  with 
the  lateral  stripes,  gives  the  entire  back  a  brownish  color  \  the  ^^"S^tfcxNss^ 
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Colias  astraaa^  EdwardSi — Colorado. 

Argynnia  edicardm,  Reakirt. — Junction  and  several  localities. 
montivagaj  Belir. — ^Yellowstone. 
meadiij  Edwards. — Colorado. 
myrin^j  Cramer. — Colorado. 
Meletasa  hofftnanii^  Behr. — Junction. 
Phyciodes  ihuros,  Bois. 
Chrapta  saiyrtiSj  Edw.—- Hot  Springs. 
Pyrameis  huntera^  Drury. — Montana. 
Vanessa  antiopaj  Linn. — ^]!^iontana. 

melbertit,  Godart. — ^Bozeman  City. 
Ccenonymphu  ochracea^  Edw. — Virginia  City. 
Erebia  rJiodiay  Edw. — ^Yellowstone. 

haydeniiy  Edw.,  new  species. — ^Yellowstone. 
Satyrus  nephelCy  Kirby. — ^Yellowstone. 
silvestris,  Edw. — ^Virginia  City. 
sthenele,  Bois. — ^Virginia  City. 
Chrysophanus  ruhidusj  Edw. — Stinking  Creek. 
Lyccena  anna^  Edw. — Pleasant  Valley. 
a/mony  Bois. — Meadow  Eiver. 
Pyrgus  syrichttiSy  Fab. — ^Montana. 
Herpena  comma,  Linn. — Virginia  City. 

In  addition  to  the  above  were  several  specimens,  especially  of  Lycce 
nidas.  tlnit  were  too  much  injured  for  recognition. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Coalbtirghj  West  Virginia. 
January,  1872. 


Erebu.  HAYDENn,  Edwards,  new  species. 

Male :  expanse,  1.6  inches. 

Upper  side  fuscous,  immaculate  j  under  side  a  shade  paler,  much  in*o- 
rated  with  gray  scales ;  ])rimaries  immaculate ;  secondaries  have  a  com- 
plete series  of  black  ocelli  along  the  edge  of  hind  margin,  one  in  each 
interspace ;  each  ocellus  narrowly  ringed  with  ochraceous,  and  having 
minute  white  pu^nl. 


REPORT  ON  THE  RECENT  REPTILES  AND  FISHES  OF  THE  SUR- 
VEY, COLLECTED  BY  CAMPBELL  CARRINGTON  AND 

C.  M.  DAWES. 

By  Edwabd  D.  Cope,  A.  M. 

EEPTILIA. 

Ophidia. 

Caudisona  confluenta.  Say;  var.  with  transverse  spots  narrowed. 
Ogden,  Utah. 

EuT^NiA  VAGRANS,  B.  and  G.,  (Catalogue,  p.  35.) 

Fish  Creek,  Montana ;  Yellowstone  Basin ;  between  Copenhagen, 
Utah,  and  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  j  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  j  Salt  Lake  City ;  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Var.  a.    With  colors  like  E.  sitiulis  ;  the  sides  olive,  with  about  fifty 
pairs  of  black  spots,  the  vertebral  band  yellow,  black-bocdfix^.  ^\2^\&. 
Camp  Carling. 
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BUT^NIA  PARIETALIS,  Say. 

Salt  Lake  City ;  lake  ten  miles  east  of  Logan,  Utah,  (salt ;)  Fish 
Creek,  MoDtana. 

PiTYOPHis  BELLONA,  B.  and  G. 

One  si)eciinen  without  the  anterior  frontal  (vertical)  shield  5  from  Og- 
den,  UUih. 

Bascanium  flaviventris,  Say,  (B.  and  G.,  Catalogue,  p.  96.) 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Lacertelia. 

Phrynosoma  douglassii.  Bell. 

Var,  a. — The  usual  form ;  Salt  Lake  Citj'. 

Var.  )9,  cxilis. — A  small  form  not  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  the 
usual  size,  but  nearly  identical  in  details  of  structure  and  coloration. 

The  differences  observable  are:  the  leather  shorter  muzzle,  which  is 
entirely  vertical  in  profile :  the  smaller  scale  above  the  canlhus  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  ten^poral  horns ;  the  less  j)rominence  of  the  posterior 
superciliary  angle,  and  the  much  reduced  size.  A  geographical  variety. 
Carrington's  Lake,  Montana ;  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

ScELOPORUS  CONSOBRINUS,  B.  and  G. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  and  viulable.  Its  varieties  are  four, 
as  follows: 

Yar,  1. — Typical ;  scales  large,  especially  on  the  sides ;  crund  cross- 
series,  10-11;  rows  between  interscapular  and  crural  points,  33;  2  pre- 
frontals on  each  side ;  lateral  and  dorsal  spots  distinct.  Localities,  Yel- 
lowstone Basin ;  Blackfoot  Fork. 

Var.  2. — Like  the  last,  but  the  scales  smaller  on  sides  and  back ;  13 
rows  on  rump.    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  5  south  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Var.  3. — Sciiles  still  smaller ;  10-17  interscapular,  14  crural  cross- 
rows  5  3  prefrontal  plates  on  each  side.  Dorsid  si)Ots  large,  their  bor- 
ders touching  the  lateral  spots;  both  pale-edged  behind,  forming  an 
angular  border  in  9 .  This  form  grades  into  the  last.  A  male  has  the 
border  color  of  variety  2.    South  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Var.  4. — Like  variety  2,  but  only  half  the  size.  South  of  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

SoELOPORUS  GRACiosus,  B.  and  G.;  8.  gracilis^  B.  and  G. 

This  species  is  very  near  the  last,  but  the  scales  are  still  smaller. 
There  ai*e  38  transverse  dorsal  rows  and  20  interscapular.  The  lateral 
scales  are  twice  emarginate.    From  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  to  Oregon. 

Cnemtdophorus   tessellatus,   Baird;  Amiva  tessellata,  Say,  {vide 
Pac.  li.  K.  Surv.,  vol.  X,  Beckwith's  Keport.) 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Testxjdinata. 

Chrysemys  oregonensis,  Harlan ;  Agass. 
The  Yellowstone  Lake. 

BATEACHIA. 

Anura. 

BuFO  C0LU]MBiENSis,  B.  and  G.,  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition, 
Herpetology,  by  Girard,  p.  77.) 

Pleasant  Valley  and  Yellowstone  Basin.    Specimen  from  latter  local- 
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ity  like  types ;  that  from  Montana  different  in  coloration.  It  is  a  bright 
green,  with  numerous  blackish  speckles  on  upper  surfaces,  and  brown 
interscapular  spots  j  below  uniform, 

CiiOROPniLUS  TRiSERiATUS,  Wiedj  Eelcecetesj  Baird. 
Carrington's  Lake,  Yellowstone  Basin. 

Spea  BOMBIFRO^'s,  Oopc. 
Blackfoot  Fork. 

Eana  halecina,  Bosc 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Eana  pretiosa,  B.  and  G.,  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition; 
Ilerpetology,  p.  20.) 

rieasant  Valley,  Montana.  "" 

This  frog  is  a  near  ally  of  the  European  R,  ianporaria^  and  is,  as 
Girard  remarks,  distinguished  from  the  other  west-coast  species  (-R. 
auroroy  B.  and  G.)  by  its  much  shorter  limbs.  The  present  si)ecies  was 
originally  found  at  Puget's  Sound,  Washington  Territory. 

Rana  septentrionalis,  Baird,  (Proc.  Acad.  NatSci.,  Phila.,  1854, 61») 

Abundant^  Carrington's  Lake,  Yellowstone  B<asin,  and  Fish  Creek, 
Montana. 

PISCES. 

ISOSPONDYLL 

CoREGONUS  viLLiAMSONn,  Girard;  the  Rocky  Mountain  white  fish. 

Thymallus  TRICOLOR,  Copc,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1865,  p. 

80;  Gunther,  Catalogue  Brit.  Mus.,  VI,  201.) 

Specimens  from  Yellow  Creek  and  the  Gallatin  Fork  of  the  Missouri  in 
Montana.  This  species  was  originally  discovered  in  the  Grand  River, 
Michigan.  It  seeuis  to  be  a  rare  fish  east  of  the  Mississippi;  but  my 
friend,  J.  Dickinson  Sergeant,  informs  me  that  it  has  been  found  abund- 
antly in  a  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsqla  of  Michigan. 
The  number  of  specimens  brought  by  Dr.  Hayden  from  the  head-waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  indicates  that  this  region  is  its  home.  They  main- 
tain well  the  characters  by  which  it  was  originally  distinguished  from 
the  T.  vulgaris  and  T,  signifcr.  The  muzzle  is  shorter  and  the  gape  ot 
the  mouth  larger  than  in  the  former :  the  maxillary  bone  is  narrower 
and  longer,  reaching  to  below  the  middle  of  the  pui)il  instead  of  to  near 
the  front  of  the  orbit.  The  length  of  the  head  equals  the  depth  of  the 
body  and  enters  the  length  without  caudal  fin,  4.5  times.  There  is  some 
variation  in  the  radial  formula  as  follows :  D.  20-22 ;  A.  13-14.  Scales, 
8-9 — 80-90 — 10-12.  In  the  younger  sijccimens  the  small  blue  spots 
tend  to  form  short  longitudinal  bars. 

Salmo,  Linn. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  found  in  the  streams  rising  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  are  numerous,  and,  as  elsewhere,  nearly  allied.  Those  I 
have  observed  in  Dr.  Hayden's  collections  number  three,  while  a  fourth 
is  described  by  Dr.  C.  Girard,  which  I  have  not  met  with.  The  allied 
species  differ  as  follows.    They  all  belong  to  the  group  Salar : 

Depth, 6.75  in  length;  eye,  4.5  times  in  head;  snout  obtuse; 
caudal  fin  scarcely  emarginate ;  Br.  IX 8,  virginalia. 
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Depth, 4.75  in  total, (to  point  caudal;)  eye,  5  times  in  head; 
muzzle  acute;  scales  larger,  26  below  dorsal  tin;  cranium 
not  keeled  above;  head  one-fourth  length;  dorsal  fin 
nearer  muzzle  than  end  caudal  scales;  caudal  fin  scarce- 
ly emarginate ;  Br.  X 8.  spilurus. 

Head  large,  broad,  flat,  not  keeled,  4.25  in  total,  equal  depth 
of  body;  muzzle  obtuse;  eye  nearly  5  times  in  hesul; 
scales,  42  below  dorsal  first  ray ;  dorsal  fin  equidistant ; 
caudal  fin  not  notched S.  stomids. 

Head  smaller,  4  times  in  length  to  notch  of  caudal,  (which 
is  well  emarginate ;)  upper  surface  keeled  ;  muzzle  ob- 
tuse; eye  4  times  in  length;  depth,  4.5  in  length,  to  end 
caudal  scales;  dorsal  midway  between  latter  and  end 
of  nuizzle ;  scales  small,  40-43  below  dorsal  first  ray ; 
Br.  XI 8. pleuritictis. 

Head  acuminate,  keeled  above,  4.6G  times  in  length  to  notch 
of  caudal  fin,  which  is  well  marked ;  eye,  one-fifth  head ; 
depth,  5.25  to  caudal  notch ;  dorsal  nearer  muzzle  than 
end  of  caudal  scales ;  scales  large,  33  below  dorsal  first 
ray ;  Br.  XII ;  spots  large,  distant 8,  carinatus. 

Head  one-fourth  total  length ;  eye,  5  times  in  head ;  dorsal 
fin  equidistant  between  insertion  of  caudal  and  end  of 
muzzle ;  muzzle  rather  pointed  ;  Br.  X,  XI '.8.  iridevs. 

Of  the  above  species  8almo  spilurm  and  8.  carinatus  are  distinguish- 
able by  their  large  scales  and  smaller  orbits;  while  in  8.  stomiaa  and 
8*  pleuritimis  the  scales  are  very  small.  On  the  other  hand,  8.  carinatus 
and  8.pleuritim8  agree  in  the  strong  median  carina  on  the  superior 
aspect  of  the  cranium.  8.  stomias  is  readily  separated  by  the  largo 
head  and  mouth.  Its  habitat,  so  far  as  knowii,  is  the  Kansas  Iliver, 
far  to  the  eastward  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.* 

Salmo  spilurus.  Cope,  sp,  nov. 

This  species  is  represented  by  six  specimens  from  the  Sangre  de 
Christo  Pass,  in  Colorado,  from  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Eio  Grande. 

It  is  rather  a  fusiform  fish,  with  small  head  and  acuminate  muzzle, 
which  is  very  little  decurved  at  the  end  to  the  lip  margin.  The  eye 
enters  the  muzzle  1.33  times,  the  inner  border  of  the  adipose  eyelid 
being  regarded  as  the  dividing  line.  The  top  of  the  head  is  slightly 
convex,  but  entirely  without  keel.  The  maxillary  bone  extends  to  a 
little  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  is  flat  and  consider- 
ably wider  distally  than  it  is  proximally.  In  this  it  ditters  from  the 
8.  stomia^y  Cope,  where  that  bone  maintains  an  almost  equal  width 
throughout.  All  the  teeth  are  well  develoi)ed,  including  both  i^ows  of 
vomerines.  Scales  in  about  33  rows  between  the  base  of  the  first  doi- 
sal  ray  and  the  lateral  line,  or  20  rows  between  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
fin  and  the  sanie. 

Eadii,  Br.  X;  D.  H.  11,  (10  in  one;)  A.  II.  10,  (in  two,  11.) 

Ground  color,  pale  in  spirits;  the  caudal  peduncle  from  the  middle 
of  the  anal  fin,  with  the  caudal  and  dorsal  fins,  thickly  spotted  with 
large,  irregularly  disposed  black  spots.  Those  on  the  caudal  peduncle 
are  darkest  between  the  scales ;  each  one  having,  therefore,  a  reticulated 
appearance.  Above  the  lateral  line  they  extend  to  the  dorsal  fin,  con- 
tinually contracting  their  distribution  from  the  lateral  line  upward. 

*  111  Haydeu's  Rei>ort,  Geology  of  Wyoming,  1871,  p.  433,  this  is  erroneously  stated 
to  be  the  Platte,  a  very  diffcieut  river. 
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A  few  scattered  spots  are  found  all  the  way  to  the  bead,  and  four  or 
five  mark  the  side  of  the  latter.    Adipose  flu  spotted;  others  uuicolor. 

The  largest  8i>eciinen  obtained  measures  13  inches  in  length. 

The  affinities  of  this  species  to  the  S.  virginalis  appeared  to  be  close, 
and  Girard  cites  specimens  from  the  locality  from  which  it  was  procured 
as  belonging  to  the  latter.  Its  description  cannot,  however,  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  8.  spilurus,  especiall}'^  in  the  relations  of  the  depth  to  the 
length,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  8.  virginalis  is  a  much  more 
slender  fish.    The  figure  also  agrees  with  the  description. 

Salmo  pleuriticus,  Cope,  «p.  not,;  Salmo  (Salar)  virginalis^  Cope,  not 
Girard,  (Ilayden'a  Survey  Wyoming,  1871,  433.) 

This  is  the  abundant  mountain  trout  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Green 
and  Platte  Rivers,  and  even  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  is  rather  a  stout 
species,  with  obtusely  descending  muzzle,  and  large  eye  entering  the 
head  only  four  times.  The  cranial  keel  is  a  marked  character;  its  ele- 
vation is  greater  between  the  orbits  than  on  the  i)osterior  part  of  the 
frontal  bones.  The  interorbital  width  is  1.33  times  the  long  diameter 
of  the  interpalpebral  opening  of  the  eye,  The  dorsal  fin  is  nearer  the 
origin  of  the  marginal  rays  of  the  caudal  fin  than  to  the  end  of  the 
muzzle,  but  is  midway  between  the  latter  and  the  termination  of  the 
scales  on  the  sides  of  the  fin.  Badii,  D.  II.  11-12  and  13;  A.  II.  11. 
Br.  XI.  The  scales  range  from  40  to  45  Iwlow  the  first  dorsal  ray  to  the 
lateral  line.  The  maxillary  bone  extends  to  a  little  beyond  the  orbit, 
and  is  not  expanded. 

This  is  a  spotted  species,  and  the  si)ots  are  chiefly  fimnd  above  the 
lateral  line  and  on  the  whole  caudal  i)eduncle,  and  on  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins.  They  are  usually  rather  scatti^red,  less  numerous  on  the 
j)eduncle  than  in  8.  fijriluruSj  and  more  so  anteriorly ;  those  on  the  fins 
are  smalh^r  and  less  numerous.  There  is,  however,  variation  in  the  size 
and  number  of  the  spots.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with  short,  broad 
longitudinal  bars  of  crimson;  a  band  of  the  same  color  occupies  the 
fissure  within  each  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  skin  on  the  median  side 
of  it.  The  tins  are  all  more  or  less  crimson ;  but  none  of  these  are  black- 
bordered.    The  largest  specimens  are  10-12  inches  long. 

Seven  specimens  of  this  si)ecies  are  in  tlie  collections  from  the  heads 
of  Green  lliver;  from  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  Idaho,  (two  specimens;) 
four  from  the  Junction,  Montana.  A  specimen  each  from  Yellow  Creek 
and  the  Gallatin  Fork  of  the  JMissouri,  Montana,  represent  at  least  a 
color  variety  of  this  fish.  Tiie  spots  are  much  smaller  and  much  more 
numerous,  though  distributed  over  the  same  regions;  they  are  less 
numerous  on  the  cau<lal  iiu.  In  the  Gallatin  sj>ecimen  there  are  51 
scales  above  the  latenil  line ;  in  tlu^  other  44.  Another  variety  from 
the  Yellowstone  J3asin  is  only  represented  by  young  specimens.  They 
have  no  spots  on  the  caudal  fin. 

A  number  of  dried  si)ecimcns  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  of  larger 
size  than  the  specimens  above  described,  i>i  obably  belong  to  this  species. 
They  are  rather  more  closely  spotted  on  the  caudal  peduncle  and  fin,  but 
are  similar  in  all  imi>ortant  respects.  The  only  discrepancy  which  1  find 
is  the  relatively  smaller  eye,  (not  orbit,)  which  enters  the  head  five  times, 
and  the  greater  prolongation  of  the  maxillary  bone.  These  charactei*8 
ait?,  perhai)s,  due  to  the  larger  size  attained  by  the  individuals.  They 
are  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

Salmo  oarinatus,  (3oi>e,  sp.  nov. 
The  characters  of  this  species,  pointed  out  in  the  table,  show  its  marked 
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distinction.  It  is  a  more  slcDder  fish  tlian  any  here  described, approach- 
ing more  nearly  the  proportions  assigned  by  Girard  to  tlie  8,  virginalis. 
From  this  species  tbe  numerous  branchiostegals,  more  distinctly  forked 
tail,  &c.,  distinguish  it. 

The  head  is  elongate,  but  not  wide,  and  the  muzzle  descends  regu- 
larly, but  not  abruptly,  to  the  lip  nmrgin.  The  eye  is  contained  in  it 
1.6  times  and  enters  the  head  ^xc  times  in  a  specimen  of  the  size  of  those 
of  8.  pletiriticuSj  where  it  enters  four  times,  as  well  as  in  larger  animals. 
The  interorbital  region  contracts  at  the  front  part  of  the  orbits  so 
as  to  be  little  wider  than  the  long  diameter  of  the  latter.  The  frontal 
keel  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  vertex,  and  is  very  conspicuous; 
it  is  most  elevated  posteriorly.  The  maxillary  extends  to  beyond  the 
orbit.  The  dorsal  fm  is  equidistant  between  the  end  of  the  nuizzle  and 
the  base  of  the  marginal  radii  of  the  caudal  fin,  therefore  nearer  the 
former  than  to  the  termination  of  the  lateral  caudal  scales. 

Kadii,  Br.  XII,  XI ;  D.  U-ll ;  A.  lt-11. 

The  ground  is  light,  perhaps  rosy  in  life,  and  is  marked  with  round, 
black  spots,  sparsely  but  equidistantly  distributed  over  the  whole  body. 
The  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  spottcil,  but  nither  sparsely ;  those  of  the 
former  being  arranged  in  two  or  niore  longitudinal  series.  There  are 
indications  that  the  fins  and  sides  of  the  head  were  crimson,  and  that 
there  were  large  spots  of  the  same  color  on  the  middle  of  the  sides. 

Two  specimens  of  uncertain  loc^ility  j  fragments  of,  perhaps,  a  third 
from  the  Yellowstone  Geyser  Basin. 

Another  species  of  trout  was  obtained  from  Carrington's  Lake,  Mon- 
tan<i,  but  the  specimens  are  in  too  bad  a  state  for  determination. 

Plectospondyll 

Semotilus  corporalis,  Mitch. 

Crow  Creek,  at  Camp  Carling. 

Ceratichthys  nubilus,  G.;  Argyreus  nubilusj  G.,  (U.  S.  Pac.  E.  R. 
Surv.,  X,  p.  244.) 

This  species  has  the  i)hysiognomy  of  the  genus  to  which  Girard  re- 
ferred it,  but  the  premaxillary  is  projectile  and  the  ui)per  lip  separated 
from  the  muzzle  by  a  fold.  This  is  the  only  point  of  distinction  yvt 
stated  by  which  the  two  genera  may  be  separated.  Teeth,  4.2-li.4  j 
barbels  inconspicuous.    Axils  of  the  fins  crimson. 

Grass  Creek,  Idaho.    Collection  No.  4. 

Apocope,  Coi)e,  gen.  nov. 

Teeth  of  the  raptorial  type,  4.1-1.4,  without  grinding  surface.  Bar- 
bels present ;  upper  lip  sepai'ated  from  muzzle  by  a  fold.  Anterior 
part  of  the  lateral  line  only  present. 

Apocope  carringtonh,  Cope,  »p.  nov. 

This  is  a  small  species  allied  to  the  last,  but  the  muzzle  is  broader 
and  less  prominent,  and  the  mouth  larger.  The  muzzle  is  quite  obtuse 
in  profile  and  overhangs  the  mouth  very  little,  and  the  end  of  the  max- 
illary bone  does  not  quite  reach  the  line  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Barbels  minute;  teeth^  4.1-1.4;  isthmus  wide;  eye  a  little  smaller  than 
one-fourth  the  length  of  the  head^  and  1.5  times  in  interorbital  width. 
Scales,  10-GO-ll.  Dorsal  fin  origuiating  behind  the  point  above  the  ven- 
trals,  and  markedly  nearer  the  basis  of  the  caudal  than  the  end  of  the 
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mnzzle.  Caudal  well  forked.  Radii,  D.  8 ;  A.  7 ;  length  of  bead  a  little 
more  tliau  four  times  iu  leugth  to  basis  of  caudal ;  depth  Hvo  times  in 
the  same ;  length,  20  lines. 

Color  olivaceous,  with  a  dark  lateral  band  from  end  of  muzzle,  and 
dark  shades  on  tbe  back. 

Four  specimens  from  the  Warm  Springs,  Utah.  The  species  is  nnmed 
in  honor  ol  Campbell  Carrington,  zoologist  of  Dr.  Haydeu's  exi)editiou, 
to  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science  we  are  indebted  for  the  nniterials 
analyzed  in  this  report,  and  that  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Sui'vey  of 
AVyoming,  1S71.    Collection  No.  9. 

Apocope  vulnerata,  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

The  head  is  broad  and  the  muzzle  wide  and  obtuse,  not  projecting 
over  the  mouth.  Barbels  minute.  The  end  of  the  maxillary  bone  does 
not  quite  reach  the  marginal  Hue  of  the  orbit;  orbit  five  times  in  head, 
one  and  a  half  times  in  the  interorbitid  space.  Length  of  head  one- 
fourth,  depth  of  body  one-fifth  length  without  caudiU  fin.  Dorsal  a 
little  behind  line  of  origin  of  ventrals,  nearer  caudal  fin  than  muzzle, 
liadii,  D.  8 ;  A.  7.    Length,  24  lines.     Scales  small,  li5-72-10. 

Color  olive,  with  a  broad  dark  band  from  end  of  muzzle  to  caudal 
fin,  paler  above  and  below  it ;  belly  yellow ;  a  crimson  spot  on  the  chin. 

This  species  differs  from  A.  carringtanii  in  the  wider  muzzle,  smaller 
scales,  and  greater  development  of  the  lateral  line.  In  this  species  it  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  anal  fin  ;  iu  the  type  of  the  genus  it  scarcely 
extends  to  the  dorsal.    Collection  No.  1. 

From  Logan,  Utiih  ;  discovered  by  Cam.  Carrington. 

EniNiCHTHYS  MAXILLOSUS,  Copc,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1864, 
278.) 
Crow  Creek  ;  Grass  Creek,  Idaho. 

TiGOMA  RHiNicnxnYOiDES,  Copc,  sp.  nov. 

Size  small ;  form  elongate.  Head  4.3  times  in  length  without  caudal 
fin;  depth,  5.2  times  in  same.  Muzzle  obtuse,  not  projecting;  mouth 
inferior  hoiizontal,  maxillary  not  reaching  lino  of  orbit.  Ilead  nearly 
four  times  longer  than  diameter  of  orbit,  which  equals  length  of  muzzle, 
and  is  1.5  times  interorbital  space.  Teeth,  4.2-2.4.  Scales,  12-G7-12. 
lateral  line  with  occasional  interruptions  at  the  posterior  part.  Dorsal 
fin  behind  line  of  ventrals,  nearer  basis  of  caudal  fin  than  cud  of  muzzle. 
Length,  24  lines. 

Olive-brown  above,  yellow  below ;  a  broad  brown  lateral  band  and 
longitudinal  blackish  line  on  the  thoraeic  region  on  each  side.  The  me- 
dian band  is  darker  spotted,  and  there  are  blackish  spots  on  the  dorsal 
region.    Head  black  above ;  chin  red. 

The  upper  lip  of  this  species  is  separated  by  a  fold,  but  the  species 
Las  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Rkinichihys. 

From  liOgau,  Utah.    Collection  No.  2. 

Pbotopoeus,  Cope,  gen.  nov. 

Teeth  raptorial;  outer  row,  4-4;  no  grinding  surface;  no  barbels; 
upper  lii>  separated  by  a  fold.  Lateral  line  represented  only  by  a  short 
anterior  series  of  pores. 

This  genus  is  related  to  Tigoniny  as  Apocope  is  to  Ceratichthys. 

Protoporus  do^ininus,  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

Form  rather  stout,  front  convex,  muzzle  obtuse,  mouth  horizontal,  end 
of  maxillary  not  quite  attaining  orbit.    Scales,  l>-5G-0.    Lateral  line  uot 
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attaining  the  point  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins.  Length 
of  liead,  4.33;  depth  of  body  five  times  into  length  withont  caudal  tin  ; 
diameter  of  eye  four  times  in  head  ;  once  in  muzzle,  1.3  times  iii 
interorbital  width.  Fin  radii,  D.  I.  8  ;  A.  I.  7.  Kiiys  of  pectoral 
thickened,  not  reaching  ventral ;  ventral  reaching  anal.  Length,  24 
lines;  teeth,  4.2-1.4,  somewhat  hooked. 

Color  silver-gray,  with  a  broad  dark  lateral  band,  which  is  darker 
spotted ;  biwsk  and  sides  of  thorax  (hirk  shaded  ;  top  of  head  dark. 

Numerous  specimens  from  Fort  llall,  Idaho,  collection  No.  3. 

Hybopsis  bivittatus,  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

Muzzle  narrow,  very  obtusely  descending,  not  projecting;  mouth 
horizontal,  end  of  maxilla  reaching  the  line  of  the  orbit.  Orbit 
four  times  in  length  of  head,  1.5  times  in  the  rather  Hat  inter- 
orbital width.  Length  of  head,  4.06  times;  depth  of  body  four 
times  in  length  minus  caudal  fin.  Dorsal  region  arched;  basis 
of  dorsal  fin  descending  posteriorly,  and  originating  very  little 
behind  origin  of  ventrals.  Pectorals  only  reaching  half-way  to  ventrals; 
latter  about  half-way  to  anal.  Kadii,  D.  I.  8;  A.  I.  7.  Teeth,  4.2-2.4, 
with  grinding  surface.  Scales,  12-53-11.  Lateral  line  complete.  Dor- 
sal fin  nearer  muzzle  than  origin;  caudal  fin  midway  between  former 
and  notch  of  latter.    Length,  3  inches. 

Color  silvery;  the  scales  blackish  punctulate;  dorsal  region  blackish; 
a  dark  band  from  epiclavicular  region  to  basis  of  caudal  fin ;  another 
from  end  muzzle,  across  operculum,  to  basis  of  anal. 

From  Warm  Springs,  Utah ;  Camx^bell  Carrington,  collector.  Collec- 
tion No.  10. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  distribution  of  color,  especially  in 
the  two  lateral  bands,  this  species  is  identical  with  Frotoporus  domninus. 
Tigoma  rhinichthyoidcSj  and  Apocope  carringtmiii^  a  well-marked  case  of 
mimetic  analogy.  Another  case  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  by  two  species 
of  eels  of  different  genera  from  Costa  Rica.    The  si)ecies  aiHi  undescribed. 

Mur-s:na  AQUiEDULCis,  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

Branchial  fissure  small ;  posterior  nostril  not  tubular,  situated  half- 
way between  eye  and  anterior  nostril.  Eye  contained  nearly  twice  in 
the  muzzle.  Maxilhlry  teeth  in  two  rows,  ethmoids  in  a  single  one. 
Former,  4  long  in  the  inner,  17  in  the  outer  row,  counting  from  the  front 
margin  of  the  orbit.  Vomerine  teeth  well  developed ;  dentaries  in  two 
rows. 

Form  stout;  dorsal  fin  extending  two  thirds  the  total  length,  the  anal 
2.33  times  in  th6  length.  Color  brownish-black,  with  rather  distant 
yellow  spots,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  darker  shade  on  same  side,  and 
which  become  confluent  into  yellow  marblings  on  tbe  gular  and  pectoral 
regions. 

From  the  Eio  Grande,  near  the  city  of  San  Jos6,  Costa  Ilicsi,  Central 
America. 

PCECILOPHIS  NOCTURNUS,  CopC,  Sp.  nOV, 

Branchial  fissure  small;  posterior  nostril  just  above  the  orbit  at  the 
anterior  margin.  Muzzle  rather  obtuse,  twice  as  long  as  the  small  eye. 
Maxillary  teeth  in  a  single  row ;  the  vomerines  obtuse,  continued  in  line 
to  the  ethmoids.  Latter  in  three  rows,  with  interspaces.  Dentaries  one- 
rowed.  Form  moderately'  stout;  dorsal  fin  extending  nearly  to  nape. 
Anal  fin  a  little  over  one-tliird  total  length. 
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Color  deep  purplish-brown,  with  rather  scattered,  irregular,  yellow 
spots  with  black  margins ;  rather  paler  below. 
From  tbe  Kio  Grande,  at  San  Josd,  Costa  Eica.    Dr.  Van  Patten, 
This  species,  in  general  proportions,  is  a  little  more  slender  than  the 
last,  but  in  general  appearance,  as  size  and  coloration,  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  it.    It  is  a  curious  case  of  mimetic  analogy. 

Seboma  atbaria,  G.,  (U.  S.  Pac.  E.  E.,  Eep.  X,  297.) 

Abundant  in  Grass  Creek,  Idaho.  Siboma  differs  irom  CUnostomm  in 
the  anterior  position  of  the  dorsal  Hn.    Collection  No.  7. 

Myloleucus,  Cope,  gen*  nov. 

Teeth  raptorial,  but  with  well-developed  masticatory  surface,  6-4  in 
outer  row.  No  barbels;  lateral  line  well  developed.  Dorsal  fin  above 
or  in  front  of  line  of  ventrals. 

This  genus  is  Sihoma,  with  developed  grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 

Myloleucus  pulverulentus.  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

Form  stout;  head  short,  muzzle  not  decurved;  month  terminal, 
slightly  descending,  the  maxillary  bone  nearly  attaining  the  anterior 
line  of  the  orbit.  Hejid  3.75  times  in  length,  exclusive  of  caudal ;  depth 
three  and  a  half  times.  Eye  4.2  times  in  head,  once  in  muzzle.  Pre- 
orbital  bone  deeper  than  long.  Scales,  13-58-9.  Eadii,  D.  I.  9 ;  A.  II.  7. 
Caudal  well  forked.    Length,  3J  inches. 

A  dark  plumbeous  band  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  lateral  line 
above  to  the  caudal  peduncle,  and  on  it  to  the  caudal  fin.  Below  this 
the  color  is  silvery,  thickly  dusted  with  black  dots;  above  it  is  an  olive- 
yellow  band;  then  a  dark  dorsal  region,  all  dusted.  Sides  of  head  sil- 
very, dusted.    Fins  unspotted. 

Numerous  specimens  from  the  Warm  Springs,  Utah;  type  No.  6. 

Clinostomus  pandora  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  is  nearly  a  Siboma^  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the 
dorsal  fin  being  so  little  removed  from  the  vertical  above  the  ventrals. 
Dentition  refers  it  to  GlinostomtiSy  while  its  appearance  is  that  of  a 
Ceratichthys  or  SemoUlus,  I  adhere  to  the  technical  characters  until 
others  are  found  which  will  give  us  the  clew  to  the  truer  afiinitiea. 

Shape  fusiform,  head  small,  one-fifth  of  total  length,  (or  fourth  with- 
out caudal  fin,)  broad,  and  rather  flat  at  the  muzzle.  The  latter  does 
not  project,  and  the  lips  are  equal.  Maxilla  not  attaining  the  line  of 
the  orbit  by  some  distance.  Eye  small,  6.25  times  in  length  of  head, 
twice  interorbital  width.  Scales,  17-61-9,  small  in  front  of  dorsal  fin. 
Eadii,  D.  I.  8;  A.  II.  8.  Isthmus  moderately  wide;  depth  of  body  4.2 
times  in  length  without  caudal.  Dorsal  tin  nearer  basis  caudal  than  end 
of  muzzle. 

Gkjneral  color  silvery,  above  (in  spirits)  brownish.  A  broad,  ill-defined, 
lateral  band,  from  epiclavicular  region  to  basis  of  caudal  fin,  above  the 
lateral  line.    Length  of  type  specimen,  8  inches.    Collection  No.  11. 

From  Sangre  de  Christo  Pass,  from  a  tributary  of  the  Eio  Grande. 

Clinostomus  hydrophlox,  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  and  the  following  are  typical  forms  of  the  genus,  and  in- 
teresting as  the  first  that  have  been  detected  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Elver.  Length  of  head  4.75  times  in  total,  exclusive  of  caudal 
fin;  depth  of  body  4.5  times  in  same.  Eye  5  times  in  head,  one  and  a 
half  times  in  interorbital  width.    Front  straight;  lower  jaw  proiectla^ 
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beyond  upper;  month  descending;  end  of  maxillar>' just  reaching  line 
of  orbit.  Isthmus  narrow.  Teeth,  5.2-2.4.  Scales,  15-58-7.  Eadii,  D. 
1. 8 ;  A.  1. 11.    Ventrals  not  reaching  anal.    Length,  6  inches. 

(3olor  above  olive,  with  a  blackish  inferior  border,  extending  from  the 
superior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Below  this,  a  crimson  band,  and  still 
lower,  a  blackish  band,  passing  from  the  epicla\icular  region  above  the 
lateral  line  to  the  basis  of  the  caudal  tin.  Below  this,  crimson  in  front, 
silvery  behind.  Fins  unspotted.  Suborbital  bones  crimson ;  check 
goUlen. 

Bhickfoot  Creek,  Idaho.    Collection  No.  13. 

Clinostomus  montanus.  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

Muzzle  decurved,  obtuse ;  jaws  equal ;  end  of  maxillary  extending  be- 
yond margin  of  orbit.  Orbit  large,  entering  the  he^l  3.5  times  and  the 
interorbital  region  once.  Length  of  head,  one-fourth  length  to  caudal 
fin;  depth  nearly  equal.  Scides,  11-12 — 56 — 6.  lladii,  D.  I.  9;  A.  II- 
12.    Length,  3.5  inches. 

Olive  above,  a  dark  band  extending  from  epiclavieular  region  above 
caudal  line  to  caudal  fin.    Sides  crimson  as  high  as  the  lateral  line. 

Numerous  specimens  (No.  8)  from  Grass  Creek,  Idaho.  This  brightly 
colored  species  differs  from  the  last  in  the  obtuse  muzzle,  large  eye,  and 
smaller  scales  above  the  lateral  line. 

Catostomus  generosus,  G.,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1S5G,  174;) 
Acomm  generosuKj  G.,  (U.  S.  ±*ac.  R.  R.  Surv.,  X,  p.  221.) 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  eastern  (7.  teresy  Mitch. :  from  Utah 
Lake. 

PERCOMORPHL 

Uranidea  punctulata.  Gill,  (Proc.  Boston  Soc.  N.  H.,  18G2,  p.  41.) 
Gallatin  Fork  of  the  Missouri  and  Warm  Springs,  Utah. 

COTTOPSIS  SEMISCABEB,  CopC,  Sp.  flOV. 

Radii,  D.  VII-18;  A.  13;  V.  1-4;  first  ray  of  anal  below  third  of 
second  dorsal.  Skin  prickly  above  the  lateral  line,  smooth  below  it 
posteriorly.  Body  compressed,  profile  rising  rather  steeply  to  the  ba^is 
of  first  dorsal  fin.  Eye  4.5  times  in  head,  .75  time  in  interorbital  space. 
Muzzle  contracted,  maxillary  bone  reaching  to  below  middle  of  pupil. 
Two  spines  on  preoperculum.  On  an  inferior  anterior  angle  of  opercu- 
lum. Lateral  Hue  discontinued  on  last  fourth  of  caudal  peduncle.  Head 
one-third  length  without  caudal  fin. 

Below  yellow ;  dorsal  line  with  a  series  of  dark  spots  j  sides  with 
large,  dark  clouds. 

Three  specimens  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS. 

•By  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Porter. 

All  the  plants  comprised  in  this  catalogue  were  collected  during  the 
expedition  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  in  the  summer  of  1871,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number 
gathered  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  in  the  month  of  August,  on  Gray's  Peak 
and  near  Georgetown,  Colorado  Territory. 

Prof.  G.  N.  Allen  acted  as  botanist,  and  Robert  Adams,  jr.,  as  assist- 
ant, as  far  as  Fort  Ellis.  After  that  time  Mr.  Adams  took  charge  of  the 
collections  until  his  departure,  about  September  1. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Doctors  Torrey  and  Gray  for  valuable  aid  in  diflS- 
cult  cases,  and  to  Messrs.  Bngelmann,  Olney,  Thurl>er,  Lesquereux,  and 
Tuckerman  for  the  determination  of  species  in  those  orders  to  which 
they  have  devoted  special  attention. 

Ranunculace^. 

Clmnaiis  Dmiplasiiy  Hook. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Clematis  alpina^  ]Mill.,  var.  OchoiensiSj  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado 
Territory,  Dr.  JSmifh. 

Clematis  ligusticifoliaj 'Nutt. — ^IVIadison  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Clematis  vet-ticillariSj  D.  C,  (C  Columbiana^  T.  and  6.) — Fort  Ellis  to 
the  Yellowstone. 

Anemone  mtdtifida^  D.  C. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City, 

ThaUctriim  Fendleri,  Engelm. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City; 
Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Ranunculus  aquatHis^  L.,  var.  trichophyllus,  Chaix. — Salt  Lake  City, 
June  1. 

Rammculns  aquatilisj  L.,  var.  siagnaliSy  D.  C. — Stinking  Water  Creek ; 
between  Madison  and  Jefterson  Rivers. 

Ranunculus  Flammula^  L.,  var.  replans.  Gray. — Mud  Springs. 

Rammculus  Cymhalaria^  Pursh. — Weber  Kiver  Valley  and  Salt  Lake, 
Utah  Territory,  June;  Stinking  Water  Creek,  July  3. 

Ranunculus  viultijidusy  Pursh,  var.  rcpens^  Hook. — Medicine  Ijodge. 

Ranunculus  nivalis,  R.  Br.,  var.  Esclisclioltzii,  S.  Watson. — Upper  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

Ranuneulus  repens,  L. — Pleasant  Valley  p'  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Caltha  leptosepala^  D.  C. — Great  Falls  and  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

TroUiiis  laxusy  Salisb. — Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Aquile(jia  can'ulea,  Torr. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

Aquilegia  flavescenSj  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Rep.,  vol.  V,  p.  10.) — 
Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Lower  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Delphinium  elatum,  L.,  var.  (?)  occidentale,  S.  Watson,  {loc.  cit) — Stink- 
ing Water  Creek ;  Madison  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Delphinium  Menziesii,  D.  C. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  Cityj 
Stiidting  Water  Creek. 

Aconitum  nasutumj  Fisch. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Actcea  spicata^  L.,  var.  arguta^  Torr. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
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Berbercdaoejb:. 
Berberis  Aqttifolium^  Parsh. — Salt  Lake,  June  5  Pleasant  Valley. 

Nymph^acejs.        ^ 
Nuphar  advena,  Ait. — ^Madison  Yalley. 

FUMARIACE^. 

Gorydalis  aurea^  Willd.,  var.  occidentaliSj  Engelm. — Stinking  Water 
Greek ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Cruoeper^. 

Nasturtium  ohtmumj  Nutt. — Madison  Valley. 

Nasturtium  palmtrej  D.  C,  var.  hispidum^  Gray. — ^Pleasant  Valley. 

Oardamine  rkomhoideaj  D.  0. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  JDr. 
Smith, 

Oardamine  paucisectaj  Benth. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Arahis  hirsuia^  Scop. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Arabis  per/oliat^j  Gray. — Weber  Kiver  Valley,  Utah  Territory  5  mount- 
ains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Arahis  Drummomdii^  Gray. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Arahis  Drummondiij  Gray,  var.  alpina,  S.  Watson. — Doane's  Peak, 
near  Yellowstone  Lake,  10,000  feet  altitude. 

Ardbis  retrofracta^  Graham. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Erysimum  diciranthoidcs^  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Erysimum  asperum^  D.  C. — ^Pleasant  Valley  5  Stinking  Water  Greek ; 
Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Sisymbrium  junceum^  Bieb. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Sisymbrium  canescenSy  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley  5  Stinking  Water  Creek ; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Smelowskia  calydna,  B.  Meyer. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Thely podium  integrifolium.  Eiidl. — Stinking  Water  Creek  5  Fort  Ellis 
to  the  Yellowstone;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Stanleya  viridijlora^  Nutt.— Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Fhysaria  didymocarpa^  Gray. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to 
the  Yellowstone. 

Vesicaria  montanaj  Gray. — Near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory, 
May  25. 

Vesicaria  Ludoviciunay  D.%C. — ^Near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory, 
May  25. 

Vesicaria  alpinay  Nutt — Stinking  Water  Creek,  July  3. 

Draba  aureay  Vahl. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Smthy 
August  10. 

Draba  alpinay  L. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Draba  glacialisy  Adams. — Doane's  Peak,  near  Yellowstone  Lake, 
10,000  feet  altitude. 

Draba  nemorasay  L. — Crow  Agency. 

Draba  nemorosa^  L.,  var.  luteay  Gray. — Pleasant  Valley;  Yellowstone 
Lake;  Upi)er  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Lepidium  intermedium^  Gray. — Fish  Creek,  Jefferson  Valley. 

ViOLACEiE. 

Viola  cucullatay  Ait. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Viola  canina^  L. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Viola  Nuttalliiy  Pursh. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May  25, 
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CAFFARIDAOEiB. 

Cleome  integrifoUa^  T.  and  6. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Botel- 
er'a  Ranch ;  Fish  Creekj  Jefifcrsou  Valley. 

Cleome  aureaj  Nutt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  June  6. 

CARYOPHYLLAOKfflJ. 

Saponaria  Vaccaria,  Host. — Madison  Yalley.    Most  likely  introduced. 

Silene  acaulisj  L. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City 5  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

ISiloie  antirrhina^  L. — Near  Ogden^  Utah  Territory ;  Madison  Valley. 

SUene  Menziesiij  Hook. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory  j  moun- 
tains south  of  Virginia  City ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Lychnis  Drummondii^  S.  Wat^son,  {Silene  Drummondii,  Hook.)— Fort 
Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Arenaria  congesta^  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley 5  Hot  Sulphur  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Aren<iria  Fendleriy  Gray. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Arenaria  arctica^  Stev. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  high  peaks 
near  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Areimria  lateriflora.,  L. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Stellaria  longipes,  Goldie. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Stellaria  crasmfolia^  Ehrh. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Stellaria  borealis,  Bigelow, — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Cerastium  arvense^  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  and  Lower  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Sagina  Linnaeij  Presl. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud  Springs. 

Paronychia  sessilifloraj  Nutt. — ^Fish  Creek  5  Crow  Agency. 

PORTULACACKE. 

Claytoniu  Caroliniunaj  Mx.,  Var.  lanceolata^  S.  Watson,  (0.  lanceolatUj 
Ph.) — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Claytoidu  per/oliata^  Don. — Mountains  near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Claytonia  Chumissonis^  Esch.  and  Ledeb. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Spragvea  umhellata^  Torr. — Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake  5  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Leicisia  rediviva^  Ph. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

MALYAGEiB. 

Malvastrnm  coccineumj  Gray. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison  Val- 
ley;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Fish  Creek. 

Malvastrum  Munroanuyn^  Gray. — Crow  Agency ;  Madison  Valley. 

SpJujsralcea  acerifolia^  Nutt. — Madison  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Linages. 

Linum  perenne^  L. — ^Pleasant  Valley;  Madison  Valley ;  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Geraniacejb:. 

Geranium  Richardsonii^  F.  and  M. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 
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Oeranium  CaroUnianum^  L. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Oeranium  Fremontii,  Torr.,  var.  Parryi^  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado 
Territory,  Dr.  Oeorge  Smith. 

Oeranium  Fremoniiij  Torr.,  var.  (?) — Madison  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis  to 
the  Yellowstone. — Differs  from  the  variety  Parryi  in  being  far  larger 
and  more  robust  in  every  wa3'.  It  is  densely  pilose  throughout,  with  a 
portion  of  tlie  hairs  glandular. 

Erodium  cicutariuMj  L'ller. — Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory. 

Anacardiace^. 

Rhria  Toxicodendron^  L. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 
RhvLS  glabra^  L. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Rhus  aromaticay  Ait.,  var.  trilobata^  Gray. — Weber  Eiver  Valle^',  Utah 
Territory  5  Crow  Agency. 

ElIAMNACEJE. 

Ceanothm  velutinuSj  Dough,  var.  losvigatuSj  T.  and  6. — l^ear  Ogden, 
Utah  Territory. 

ACERACE^. 

Acer  glahrnm^  Torr. — Weber  Eiver  Valley,  Utah  Territory  j   Crow 
Agency. 
Acer  grandidcntatumj  Nutt. — Weber  Eiver  Valley,  Utah  Temtory. 

Leguminosje. 

Lupimis  ptuiillus,  Pursh, — ^Ne^r  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Lupinus  sericciufj  Pursh. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Lupinus  cwspitOHUs,  Nutt. — Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Lupiniis  ornatufij  Dough— Stinking  Water  Creek 5  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone ;  Crow  Agency. 

LvpinuH  polyphgUuH^  Lindl. — Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Lnpinns  hucophyUus^  Lindl. — Madison  Valley. 

Lupinus  laxijlorusj  Dough,  var  tencllus,  T.  and  G. — Mud  Springs ; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

TrifoUum  hngipes^  Nutt. — ^IVIountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Stink- 
ing Water  Creek. 

TrifoUum  llaijdeni,  8p.  nov. — Glabrous  throughout,  low,  (2  to  3  inches,) 
cajspitose  witli  a  branching  caudex,  leafy  at  base  j  leatiets  obovate,  obtuse 
or  tipped  with  a  short,  abrupt  acumination,  sharply  denticulate,  strongly 
veined ;  peduncles  twice  longer  tlian  the  leaves ;  k)wer  stiimles  scarious, 
obtuse,  entire;  upper  ones  lance-ovate  and  acute;  heads  few  to  many 
flowered  j  llowers  purple,  0  to  8  lines  long,  in  2  to  3  verticils,  persistent, 
rcflexed  m  fruit;  teeth  of  the  calyx  setnceous  subulate,  al><)ut  as  long 
as  the  tube,  and  reaching  half  the  length  of  the  corolla;  vexillum 
rounded  at  the  apex,  obtuse  or  emarginate. — It  seems  to  ai)pr()acli  T. 
longipes,  Nutt.,  var.  pygmccum^  Giay,  but  is  distinguisbed  by  its 
smoothness  and  broader  obtuse  vexillum. — Mountains  south  ot*  Virginia 
City. 

Psoralea  lancvolata^  Pursh. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Glyeyrrhiza  Iqndota,  Nutt. — Fort  Elli«  to  tlie  Y^ellowstone. 

Hedysarum  Mackenziiy  Rich. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territorv ;  Pleasant 
Valley. 

Astragalus  caryocarj^usy  Ker.,  in  ft— Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 
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Astragalus  diphysus,  Gray,  iu  ft. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Astrqgalus  Canadensis,  L.,  var.  Mortonij  S.  Watson. — ^Mountains  south 
of  Virginia  City. 

Astragalvs  hypoglottiSj  L. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Astragalus  oroboidss,  Horueni.,  var.  AmericanuSj  Gray. — Mountains 
south  of  Virginia  City. 

Astragalus  alpinus^  L. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City  5  Yellow- 
stone River. 

Astragalus  MissauriensiSj  Nutt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Astragalus  Shortianus,  Nutt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Astragalus  UtaJiensis.T.  and  G.,  in  fl.  and  ft. — Great  Salt  Lake. 

Astragalus  frigidusy  Gray. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Astragalus  bisulcattiSj  Gray,  in  fl.  and  ft. — ^Madison  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis 
to  the  Yellowstone. 

Astragalus paucifloruSj  Hook. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Astragalus  campestris,  Gray. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Astragalus  junceus,  Gray. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Astragalus  casspitostis^  Gray. — Near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory, 
May  2b. 

Astragalus  Kentrophyta,  Gray. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Oxytropis  multiceps^  Nutt. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Oxytropis  Lambertiy  Pursh. — Cbeyenne,  Wyoming' Territor}^ ;  Salt 
Lake,  Utah  Temtory. 

Vicia  Americana^  Muhl. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory, 

Lathyrvs  polyphyllusj  Nutt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Lathyrus  oruatuSj  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May  25. 

Lathyrus  palustris,  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison  Valley. 

Lathyrus  palustrisj  L.,  var.  myrtifoliuSy  Gray. — Utiih  Territory. 

Tkermopsis  fahacea,  D.  C,  var.  inontana,  Gray.— Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Territory  J  Gi*eat  Salt  Lake;  Pleasant  Valley  j  Stinking  Water  Creek, 

Rosacea. 

Prunus  demissa^  Walp. — Near  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory. 

Spiroia  opulifolia,  L. — ^Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Spiraea  hetuUrfolia,  Pallas. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone  j  Hot  Sul- 
phur Springs ;  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Spiraxi  casspitosaj  Nutt. — Between  Madison  and  Jefferson  Rivers. 

Cercocarpus  parvif alius,  Nutt. — Mountains  near  Denver,  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory, Dr.  Oeorge  Smith. 

Cercocarpus  led\foUuSj  Nutt— Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory ;  Stinking 
Water  Creek. 

Oeum  st}ictum,  Ait. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Gallatin  River. 

Oeum  triflorum,  Pursh. — Pleasant  Valley 5  Stinking  Water  Creek; 
Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Oeum  Eossiij  Seringe. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr,  Oeorge 
Smith, 

Sibbaldia  procumbens^. — ^^Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone, 

Chanujcrliodos  erecta,  jSunge. — Madison  Valley. 

Ivesia  Oordoni,  T.  and  G.— -Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Potentilla  Norvegica,  L, — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory ;  Mud 
Springs;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Potentilla  millegrana,  Engelm. — Mountains  south  of  Vir^nia  City. 

Potentilla  Pennsylvanica,  L.,  var.  strigosaj  Pursh. — Stinking  Water 
Creek. 

31a  s 
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Potentilla  diversifoliay  Lehm. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Potentilla  pulcJierHmay  Lehm. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Poteniilln  (gracilis,  Dougl.,  var.  flahelli/ormiSj  Nutt. — Madison  Valley ; 
Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Potentilla  Nuttallii^  Lehm. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Hot  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Potentilla  An-serina^  L. — ^Ogden,  Utah  Territory;  Madison  Valley; 
Yellowstone  I^ake ;  Crow  agency. 

Potentilla  fruticosa^  L. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Potentilla  fissa,  Nutt. — ^Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Oeorge 
Smith;  Upper  Falls  of  the  l^ellowstoue. 

Potentilla  glandulosa,  Lindl. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Rubus  NutJcamiSj  M05. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs. 

Rubm  strigoauSy  Michx. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

CraUegus  rirularis^  Nutt.  (!) — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory'. 

Crata^us  tomentosa,  L.,  var.  punctata^  Gray. — Weber  River  Valley, 
Utah  Territory.  . 

Amelunchier  Canadensis^  T.  and  G.,  var.  alnifoliay  T.  and  G. — ^Fort 
Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

S.VXIFBAGACEiE. 

Ribes  hirtellumj  Michx. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Ribes  oxycanthoidesj  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Ribes  prostratuMj  I/Her. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Ribes  la^custre^  Poir. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Ribes  cereuMj  Dougl. — ^Yellowstone  Lake;  Crow  Agency. 

Ribes  viscosissimunij  Pursh. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Stink- 
ing Water  Creek. 

Ribes.bracteosumj  Dougl. — Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Ribes  aureum^  Pursh. — Weber.  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia^  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Saxifraga  ccespitosa,  L. — ^INIountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Saanfraga  serpyllifolia^  Pursh. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Smith. 

Saxifraga  bronchialiSj  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake;  Pleasant  Valley. 

Saxifraga  punctata^  L. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake; 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Saxifraga  nivalis^  L. — ^IVIountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Stinking 
Water  Creek. 

Saxifraga  hieracifoliUy  Walds.  and  Kit. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

Saxifraga  Jamesiij  Dougl. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Tellima  parviflora^  Hook. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Mitella  pentandra^  Hook. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Heuehera  rubescenSf  Torr. — Near  Great  Salt  Lake,  June. 

Heuchera  cylindrioa,  Dougl. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Stink- 
ing Water  Creek. 

Heuchera  partnfolia^  Futt. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Parnassia  palustriSy  L. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 
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Parnassia  parviflora^  D.  0. — ^Madison  Valley. 
Parnassiafimhriataj  Banks. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Crassxjlaceje. 

Sedum  Rhodiola,  D.  C— Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr,  Smith. 

Sedum  rhodanthum^  Gray. — Mud  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Scdum  stenopetalunij  Pursh. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison  Valley ; 
Ilot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Hiedum  debilcj  S.  Watson, ( Clarence  King's  Eep.,  v.  V,  p.  102.) — ^Mount- 
ains near  OgJcn,  Utah  Territory,  June  6. 

Sedum  Douglasiu  Hook. — Divide  between  the  Snake  Eiver  and  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  8,800  feet  altitude. 

Onagracejb:. 

Epilohium  angnstifoliumj  L. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud 
Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Epilohium  svffruticosumj  Nutt — ^Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Epilohium  alpinum^  L. — ^Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Epilohium  tetragonum^  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud 
Springs ;  Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Crow  agency. — Variable,  and  in  some 
of  its  forms  closely  approaching  E.  coloratumj  Muhl. 

Epilohium  paniculatumj  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Qayophytum  diffusum^  T.  and  G. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Gayophytum  ramosissimum^  T.  and  G. — Great  Salt  Lake,  June. 

Oayophytum  racemosum^  T.  and  G. — Pleasant  Valley;  Mud  Springs. 

(Enothera  biennis^  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs ;  Madison  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

CSfwthera  coronopifolia^  T.  and  G. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

(Enothera  albicauliSj  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud 
Springs ;  Madison  Valley. 

(Enothera  marginata,  N"utt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May  26. 

(Enothera  marginata^  Nutt.,  var.  purpurea^  S.  Watson. — Stinking 
Water  Creek ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

(Enothera  heterantha,  Nutt. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Gaura  coccineay  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison  Valley ;  Jef- 
ferson Valley. 

Gaura  parvijlora^  Dougl. — ^Pleasant  Valley. 

liOASACEJE. 

Mentzelia  aXbicaulis^  Dougl. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 
Mentzelia  omatuSj  T.  and  G. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sul- 
phur Springs;  Mud  Springs. 
Mentzelia  la^icaulis,  T.  and  G. —  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Cactacbjb. 

Determined  by  Dr.  George  Engelmann. 

Opuntia  MissouriensiSj  Engelm. — Coalville,  Utah  Territory. 
(^untia  sphcerocarpa^  Engelm.  and  Big.,  var  (f)  Utatiensis^  Engelm« — 
40  miles  east  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  Territory. 
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JUamillaria  viviparoy  Kott — 40  miles  east  of  Fort  Hall,  Idabo  Terri- 
tory ;  Yellowstone  Itiver. 

Ecliinocactm  Simpsonij  Eogelm. — Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory. 

Umbellifeb^. 

Bupleumm  ranttnculoideSj  L.,  var.  {B.  angustumj  Hook,  and  Am.  Bot. 
Beecby.) — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. — ^Dr.  Gray  remarks,  "  It 
is  the  same  as  the  x)laut  from  Kotzebue's  Sound,  and  found  in  America 
only  in  that  region  before.^ 

Canim  Gairdneri^  Bentb.  and  Hook. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Yellow- 
stone Lake ;  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Slum  angustifolium^  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Osmorrhiza  nuda,  Torr. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Myrrahis  ooeWento/w,  Bentb.  and  Hook. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

CymoptervLs  alpinus.  Gray,  var. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Upj>er  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

Cymopterus  fcmiculcceus^  Nutt. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Tkaspium  trifoUatumj  Gray.— Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Archangeliea  Omelinij  D.  C.  (?) — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory. 
Dr.  Smith. 

Ferula  multiftdaj  Gray. — Utah  Territory. 

Heracleum  lanatum^  Michx. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs. 

COBNAOE^. 

Comtis  pubescenSj  Nutt. — ^Medicine  Lodge,  September  15. 

Capbifoliaoe^. 

Linnasa  barealis,  Gronov. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Upper  and  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Symphoriearpus  montanaSj  H.  B.  K. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

8ympharicarpu8  occidentalism  B.  Br. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Madisou  Val- 
ley:  Crow  Agency. 

Jjonicera  involucrata^  Banks. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Lower  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Samhucus  racemosa^  L.,  var,  puhenSj  S.  Watson. — Lower  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

EUBIAOE^. 

OaJium  Aparine,  L. — Madison  Valley. 

Oalium  multiflorunij  Kellog. — Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory. 

Oalium  trifidum.  L.— Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone  j  Upx)er  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone ;  Fleasant  Valley. 

Galium  triflorum.  Michx. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Galium  horealcy  L. — Madisou  Valley :  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ; 
Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lace. 

Valebianacejb. 

Valeriana  eduliSj  Nutt. — ^Pleasant  Valley,  Stinking  Water  Cre^k. 
Valeriana  dioicaj  L.,  var  sylvatica^  S.  Watson. — ^Pleasant  Valley. 

COMPOSITE. 

Liatria  punotataj  Hook. — ^Fish  Creek;  Jefferson  Valley;  Boteler's 
Ranch. 
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Briclellla  grandifloraj  Futt.,  var.  minory  Gray. — Gray^s  Peak,  Colo- 
rado Territory,  Dr.  George  Smith, 

Machmranthera  cmieacem^  Nutt. — ^Between  Madison  and  Jefferson 
Kivers. 

Aster  integrifoliuSy  Natt. — Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Falls  of 
tlie  Yellowstone. 

Aster  adscendenSj  Lindl.,  var. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

AsterfalcatuSj  Lindl. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Aster  multiflorus^  Ait. — Fish  Creek,  Jefferson  Valley ;  Boteler's  Banch. 

Aster  gla4nalisj  Nutt. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Aster  salsuginosusj  Eich. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Aster  Ilaydenij  sp.  nov. — Stems  (1-3)  from  an  erect  transversely  far- 
rowed caudex,  lanulose  above,  3  to  5  inches  high,  each  bearing  a  single 
head  of  medium  size:  radical  leaves  linear,  grass-like,  3  to  4  inches 
loug,  1  to  2  lines  wide^  rather  acute.  3-nerved;  cauline  leaves  few, 
smaller ;  scales  of  the  involucre  in  about  3  series,  lance-linear,  often 
l)urplish,  acute,  with  scarious  lacerately  fringed  margins,  shorter  than 
the  disk ;  rays  apparently  purplish  5  style  of  the  disk-florets  with  subu- 
late branches,  of  which  the  hispid  portion  is  3  times  as  long  as  the 
Btigmatic  j  achenia  linear-oblong,  nearly  3  lines  in  length,  6  to  8  costate, 
slightly  villous  at  the  summit;  setsB  of  the  pappus  minutely  barbellate. — 
This  plant  belongs  to  the  section  Xylorhiza  and  is  allied  to  A,  Ander- 
soniij  Gray,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  almost  glabrous 
achenium  and  narrower  involucral  scales. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Aster  elegatiSj  T.  and  G. — ^Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Aster  Ungelmannij  Gray. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Aster  glauctiSj  T.  and  G. — ^Boteler's  Banch. 

ErigeroH  Canadense,  L. — Ogdeu,  Utah  Territory. 

Erigeron  compositMtny  Pursh. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Erigeron  compositumj  Pursh,  var.  discaideumj  Gray. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Erigeron  grandiflorum^  Ilook.,  var.  elatiusj  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Col- 
orado Territory,  l)r.  Oeorge  Smith. 

Erigeron  acre^  L. — Madison  Valley. 

Erigeron  Bellidiastrum^  Nutt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Erigeron  maeranthum,  Nutt. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Erigeron  glahellumy  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley  5  Madison  Valley. 

Erigeron  corymbosum,  Nutt. — Pleastmt  Valley  5  Mud  Springs. 

Erigeron  ccespiiosum^  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Mud  Springs. 

Erigeron  canescenSj  T.  and  G. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

JDiplopappus  alpinus^  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Diplopappus  alpinusj  Nutt.,  var. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Toucnsendia  spathulata,  Nutt. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Totcnsendia  grandifloraj  Nutt. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Townsendia  scapigera^  D.  C.  Eaton.  (C.  King's  Bep.,  vol.  V.,  p.  145,) 
var.  elatior, — Scapes  3  to  9  inches  hign ;  leaves  more  or  less  acute. 

Solidago  Virga-aurea^  L. — ^Mud  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper 
Falls  of  the  YeUowstone. 

Solidago  Virga-aureaj  L.,  var.  alpinoj  T.  and  G. — ^Kot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Solidago  gigantea^  Ait. — ^Boteler's  Banch ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Linosyris  viscidiflora^  T.  and  G. — ^Yellowstone  Biver. 

Linosyris  Howardii^  Parry. — Crow  Agency. 

Aplopappus  acaulis,  Gray. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Apl^appus  pygmamsy  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Smith. 

Aplopappus  caespitosusj  Gray. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 
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Aplqpappus  Parryij  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Smith. 

Aplopappug  inuloidesj  T.  and  G. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Yellowstone 
Lake ;  Boteler's  Ranch. 

Ckrysopsis  villosaj  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek  j  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone;  Ilot  Springs;  Madison  Valley. — Several  forms. 

Orindelia  sqvarrosuy  Don. — Madison  Valley ;  Fish  Creek. 

Wyethia  amplexicaulis^  Nutt. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Balsamorrhiza  HooJceriy  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Balamorrhiza  macrophyllaj  Nutt. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Rudheckia  laciniata^  L. — ^Madison  Valley. 

Helianthm  lenti<mlarisy  Dougl. — Madison  Valley. 

Uelianthm petiolariSj  Nutt. — Madison  Valley. 

Heliomeru  multifloraj  Nutt. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Helianthella  uniflora^  T.  and  G. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

Oaillardia  aristata^  Pursh. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone ;  Madison  Valley. 

Chcenacik  JDovglasiij  Hook,  and  Am. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs;  Madison  Valley. 

Hymenopappus  tenuifoUuSj  Pursh. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Bahia  oppositifoHuj  Nutt. — Golden  City,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Smith. 

Bahia  leucophyUa^  D.  C. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Mud  Springs ;  Yel- 
lowstoue  Lake ;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Acti^ella  acaulis^  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May  25. 

Actinella  grandiflora,  T.  and  G. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Pleasant  Val- 
ley. 

Eelenium  autumnale^  L. — Fish  Cre«k,  Jefferson  Valley. 

Layia  Jieterotrichay  Hook,  and  Arn. — Great  Salt  Lake,  June  1-5. 

Amida  hirsuta^  Nutt — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Great  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Achillea  Millefolium^  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone;  Mud  Springs. 

Matricaria  discaidea,  D.  C. — Great  Salt  Lake,  June  1-5. 

Artemisia  dracuyiculoldeSj  Pursh. — Fish  Creek;  Crow  Agency;  Fort 
Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Artemisia  trifida^  Nutt. — Spring  Creek,  September  20. 

Artemisia  tridentata^  Nutt. — ^Yellowstone  River ;  Mud  Springs. 

Artemisia  Ludoviciana^  Nutt.,  var.  lati/olia^  T.  and  G. — ^Yellowstone 
Lake ;  Crow  Agency. 

Artemisia  vulgaris^  L. — Madison  Valley ;  Mud  Springs. 

Artemisia  biennis^  Willd. — Fish  Creek ;  Medicine  Lodge. 

Artemisia  frigida^  Willd. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Crow 
Agency ;  Fish  Creek. 

Artemisia  Richardsoniana,  Bess. — ^Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Onaphalium  luteo-aUmmy  L.,  var.  Sprengeliij  D.  G.  Eaton. — Mud 
Springs. 

Antennaria  margaritacea^  E.  Br. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 

Antennaria  Carpathicaj  R.  Br.,  var.  pulcherrima^  Hook. — ^Mountains 
south  of  Virginia  City. 

Antennaria  alpina^  Gsertn. — ^Mud  Springs ;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Antennaria  dioica^  Giertn. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 
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Antennariaracemosaj  Hook. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Madison 
Valley. 

Seiiedo  lugena^  Bich.,  var.  Hoolceri,  D.  C.  Eaton,  (Clarence  King's 
Eep.,  vol.  V,  p.  188.)— Near  Great  Salt  Lake  j  Upper  Falls  of  tbe  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Senecio  lugenSj  Bich.,  var.  exaltatuSy  D.  C.  Eaton,  (toe.  cit) — Gray's 
Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  J)r.  Oeorge  Smith]  mountains  south  of  Vir- 
ginia City. 

Senecio  hydrophiluSj  Nutt. — ^Mud  Springs  5  Sf evensongs  Island,  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  July  28. 

Smecio  triangularis^  Hook. — Madison  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Up 
per  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Senecio  AndinuSj  Nutt. — Madison  Valley ;  Crow  Agency. 

Senicio  aureusj  L.,  var.  ohovatus^  T.  and  G. — ^Weber  Biver  Valley,  Utah 
Territory ;  Pleasant  Valley. 

Senecio  aureus^  L.,  var.  borealiSj  T.  and  G. — ^Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory ;  Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Tenitory,  Dr.  Oeorge  Smith. 

Senecio  aureuSj  L.,  var.  croceuSj  Gray. — ^Near  Ogdeu,  Utah  Territory. 

Senecio  canus^  Hook. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Senecio  cemuus^  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Ihr.  Oeorge 
Smith, 

Senecio  erejnophilm,  Bich. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Oeorge  Smith. 

Senecio  Fremontii^  T.  and  G.— Boteler's  Banch. 

Senecio  amplectoiSj  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Ihr. 
Oeorge  Smith. 

Arnica  angustifolia,  Vahl. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 

Arnica  ChamissoniSj  Less. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake; 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Arnica  mollisj  Hook. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Oeorge 
Smith. 

Arnica  cordifolia,  Hook. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Tetradymia  canescens^  D.  C,  var.  inermisy  Gray. — Stinking  Water 
Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Cirsium  discolor^  Spreng. — Madison  Valley. 

Cirsium  undulatumj  Gray. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Cirsium  foUosum^  I).  C. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Cirsium  Drummondiij  T.  and  G. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

JEchinais  carlinoideSy  Cass.,  var.  nutans^  D.  C. — Madison  Valley. 

Calais  nutans^  Gray. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Stephanomeria  exigua^  Nutt. — Mud  Springs. 

Hieracium  Scouleri,  Hook. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Mieradum  aWiflorumy  Hook. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Crepis  runcinata^  T.  and  G. — ^YeUowstone  Lake. 

Cr^is  occidentalism  Nutt — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Crepis  acuminata^  Kutt — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Lygodesmia  juncea^  Don. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  Yellowstone ;  Mud  Springs ; 
Madison  Valley. 

Lygodesmiu  spinosa^  Nutt. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Macrorhynchus  glaucus,  D.  C.  Eaton,  (Troximon  gUiucu^Sj  Nutt,)  var. 
dasycephaluSy  T.  and  G. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Macrorhynchus  troximoidesj  T.  and  G. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ; 
Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Taraxacum  Dens-leoniSj  Desf. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 
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Mulgedium  puU^Uumj  Natt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Fish 
Creek  5  Madison  Valley. 

LOBELIAOE^. 

PoBTEBELLA,  gen.  nov.f  (by  Dr.  John  Torrey.) 

Calyx  5-cleft ;  the  tube  obconical  and  adherent.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
entire,  cylindrical,  straight ;  limb  bilabiate 5  the  upper  lip  erect,  2- 
paried  ;  lower  lip  of  3  nearly  obovate-cuneate,  erect  lobes.  Filaments 
united  their  whole  length ;  anthers  included,  smooth,  the  two  lower  ones 
with  a  minute  bristle  at  the  tip.  Capsule  oval-obconical,  2-celled;  pla- 
centae many-seeded.  Seeds  elongated,  tapering  at  each  end. — A  small 
branching  annual,  with  entire  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  blue,  axillary, 
l)edicellate  flowers. 

Porterella  camnlosa^  (Lobelia  camnlosoj  Hook,  and  Am.) — ^Plant  gla- 
brous, 2-^  inches  high,  branching  from  the  base;  leaves  i  an  inch  long, 
sessile,  acute;  i)edicels  shorter  than  the  leaves;  tube  of  the  calyx  acute 
at  the  base,  lobes  linear-lanceolate,  erect;  corolla  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx. — Muddy  shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  along 
with  Limosella  aquatica^  L. ;  Madison  Valley.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
the  Snake  country  of  Oregon.  The  genus  is  dedicated  to  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Porter,  and  the  diminutive  form  used  because  suited  to  the 
plant,  and  also  because  Forteria  is  already  preoccupied  by  a  South 
American  genus. 

Campanulace-s:. 

Campanula  rotundifoUa,  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 
Camj)anula  rotundifolia^  L.,  viu*.  linifolia^  Gmy. — Mud  Springs. 
Specularia  perfoliata^  A.  D.  C. — Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

EBIGAGBiB. 

Vaccinium  MyrtilltiSj  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Upper  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi^  Spreug. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Bryanthus  empetnformiSj  Gray,  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  VII.  p.  367.) — 
Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Ledum  glandulosum^  Nutt. — Madison  Valley. 

Pyrola  roiundifolia^  L.,  var.  incamata^  IJook.— Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Pyrola  chloranihay  Swtz. — ^Yellowstone  Lake;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Pyrola  sccunda^  L. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Moneses  unifloraj  Gray. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Chimaphila  umbellatUj  Nutt. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Pterospora  Andromedea,  Nutt. — Madison  Valley ;  Upper  FaUs  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Plantaginaceje. 

Plantago  eriopoda,  Torr. — ^IVIountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Pbimulace^. 

Primula  farinosaj  L. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Stinking 
Water  Creek. 
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Primula  Parryij  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory',  Br.  Oearge 
Smith. 

Dodecatheon  Meadia^  L. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Stiuking  Water  Greek. 

Androsace septenirionaliSj  L. — Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Androsace  filiformiSj  Betz. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mod 
Springs. 

Lysimdchia  ciliatoj  L. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Obobanohace^. 

Aphyllon  fasciculatmn ,  T.  and  G. — Madison  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Phelipwa  Ludoviciana,  Don. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. — ^The  anthers  are 
wholly  glabrous. 

SCBOPHULABlACEiS. 

Scrophularia  nodosa^  L. — Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

CoUinma  parviflora^  Dougl. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone. 

PenMemon  Menziesii,  Hook.,  var.  Scoulerij  Gray,  (Proc.  Am.  Acad., 
vol.  VI,  p.  59.) — Divide  between  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Snake  River. 

Pmtstemon  Menziesiij  Hook.,  var.  Lewisii^  Gray,  {loc,  cit) — ^Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

Pentstemon  gldber^  Pursh. — Utah  Territory. 

Penisieman  cyananthus^  Hook. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Pentsteinon  criatatuSj  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Pentstemon  dcuminaius^  Dougl. — Georgetown,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
George  Smith. 

Pentstemon  cceruleuSj  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May. 

Pentstemon  eonferttiSj  Dougl.,  var.  cceruleo-purpuretiSj  Gray. — ^Pleasant 
Valley ;  Stiuking  Water  Creek  j  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Pentstemon  attenuatus^  Lindl. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Pentstemon  deustusj  Dougl. — Madison  Valley. 

Mimulus  luteusj  L. — Great  Salt  Lake  ;  Pleasant  Valley ;  Mud  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake  j  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Mimultis  Letcisiij  Pursh. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Limosella  aquatica^  L. — ^Muddy  shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Veronica  Americana,  Schwein. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Crow  agency. 

Veronica  alpina,  L. — Yellowstone  Lake;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Veronica  serpylUfolia,  L. — Mud  Spring ;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Veronica  scuteUata,  L. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Veronica  peregrina^'L.j  var.  (?) — Pleasant  Valley. — ^Probably  a  dwarf 
form  ;  two  inches  in  height. 

Syntbyris  alpina^  Gray,  (Ennm.  PI.  Parry,  p.  26.) — Gray's  Peak,  Col- 
orado Territory,  I>r.  George  Stnith. 

Synthyris  pinnatifida,  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Eep.,  v.  V,  p.  227, 
pi.  22,)  var.  (?) — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. — The  radical  leaves 
of  our  plant  are  much  more  dissected  than  is  represented  in  Watson's 
figure,  the  cauline  leaves  or  bracts  more  numerous,  and  the  racemes 
longer  and  more  densely  flowered. 

Castilleia  affinis.  Hook,  and  Arn.,  var.  minor.  Gray,  (Am.  Jour.  Sd., 
n.  s.,  vol.  34,  p.  336.) — Mud  Springs. 

Castilleia  pallida^  Kunth.— Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone;  Madison  Valley;  Hot  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Castilleia  parpiflora,  Bong. — Utah  Territory  •,  Ptea»KcA»^'5J^'e^* 
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Pedicularis  Orcmlandica,  Betz. — ^Madison  Valley  5  Yellowstone  Lake ; 
Oreat  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Pedicularis  bracteosa^  Bentli. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone, 

Fedicularis  contorta^  Bcnth.,  (fide  Gray.) — Mountains  south  of  Vir- 
ginia City. — Reported  before  by  Hooker  only,  from  Mount  Kaluier, 
north  of  the  Cohimbia. 

Orihocarpm  lutetiSj  Nutt. — Utah  Territory ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Vebbenaoejs. 

Verbena  luistatay  L. — ^Fish  Creek,  Jefferson  Valley. 

Verbena  bracteoaaj  Michx. — Between  Madison  and  Jefferson  Rivers. 

LABIATiB. 

Mentha  CanadensiSy  L. — Madison  Valley;  Crow  Agency. 

Mentha  Canadensis^  L,  var.  glabrata^  Benth. — Madison  Valley. 

Monarda  fistulosaj  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Madison  Valley. 

LopJutnthus  urticw/oUuSy  Benth. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Dracocephalum  parviflorum^  D,  C. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Brunella  vulgaris^  L. — Mud  Springs. 

Scutellaria  resinosaj  Torr. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Scutellaria galericulata,h. — Utah  Territory. 

Stachys  lyalusiris^  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison  Valley. 

BOBBAGINAOEJE. 

Mertensia  Sibiricaj  Don. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Mertensia  alpina^  Don. — ^Utah  Territory  j  Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

Lithosfpennum  langiflorum^  Spreng. — Utah  Territory. 

Eritrichium  villosum,  D.  C.,  var.  aretioideSj  Hook. — Mountains  south 
of  Virginia  City ;  high  peaks  around  Yellowstone  Lake. 

EritrichiMm  Califomicum^  D.  C. — Utah  Territory ;  Pleasant  Valley. 

Mritrichium  glameratum^  D.C. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone ;  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming  Territory. 

Eritrichium  angustifoliunij  Torr. — Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Eritrichium  crassisepaluniy  T.  and  G. — Pleasant  Valley,  Northern 
Idaho. 

Eritrichium  leiocarpumj  S.  Watson,  {Krynitzkia^  F.  and  M.) — Stinking 
Water  Creek ;  Mud  Springs. 

Echinospermum  deflexumjlii^hm.j  var.  floribundum^  S.  Wat«on  {E.flori- 
bundumj  Lehm.) — Pleasant  Valley  5  Stinking  Water  Creek  5  Madison 
Valley. 

Echinospermum  BedotcsJcij  Lehm.  var.  occidentalCj  S.  Watson. — Chey- 
enne, Wyoming  Territory  j  Great  Salt  Lake ;  Stinking  Water  Creek ; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Myosotis  sylcaticaj  Hoffm.,  var.  alpestrisj  Koch. — Mountains  south  of 
Virginia  City ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

HYDBOPHYLLACE-ffl. 

Hydrophyllum  capitatum^  Dougl. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 
Phacelia  drcinata^Jsicq. — Stinking  Water  Creek  5  Hot  Sulphur  Springs; 
Madison  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
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Fhacelia  Menziesiij  Torr. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone ;  Mud  Springs. 
PMcdia  sericeoj  Gray. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 
Fhacelia  Frankliniiy  Gray.— ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

POLEMONLiCE^. 

Phlox  ccB»pit08ay  Nutt.,  var.  condemata^  Gray,  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol. 
VIII,  p.  254.)— Near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May. 

Phlox  DougUmi,  Hook.,  var.  lonfftfolian  Gray,  (loc,  cit) — Utah  Territory. 

Phlox  Douglasiiy  Hook.,  var.  diffusa^  Gray,  (loo,  cit) — ^Lower  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Phlox  longifolia^  Nutt. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Phlox  longifolia^  Nutt,  var.  hremfolia^  Gray,  (loc.  city  p.  255.) — ^High 
rocks  on  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Collomia  grandiflora^  Dougl. — ^Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Collomia  linearis^  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake ;  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Collomia  gracilis^  Dougl. — ^Vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Qilia  linifloraj  Benth.  ,var.  phamac&oideSjQrskyn  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  voL 
VIII,  p.  263.)— Fort  Ellis  to  the  YeUowstone :  Mud  Springs. 

Oilia  pungensj  Benth.,  var.  Sookeriy  Gray,  (loc.  citj  p.  268.)— Stinking 
Water  Creek. 

Giliu  spicataj  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Oilia  congestaj  Hook. — ^Pleasant  Valley. 

Oilia  congesta^  Hook,  var.  crebri/oliaj  Gray,  (loo,  city  p.  274.) — Stink- 
ing Water  Creek. 

Oilia  aggregaiaj  Spreng. — Utah  Territory.  The  variety  with  white 
flowers  from  Georgetown,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr,  Oeorge  Smith. 

Oilia  inconspicuUj  Dougl. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Polemonium  confertumj  Gray. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Polemonium  canileumy  L.-r-Yellowstone  Lake. 

Polemonium  cceruleumj  L.,  var.  folioaimmumy  Gray,  (loc.  city  p.  281.) — 
Stevenson's  Island,  Yellowstone  Lake. 

SOLANAOKS:. 

Bolanum  triflorumy  Nutt. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  between 
Madison  and  Jefferson  Rivers. 

Nicotiana  attenuatay  Torr.,  (Watson  in  Clarence  King's  Rep.  vol.  V, 
p.  276,  pi.  27.) — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Oeorge  Smith. 

Gentianaoks. 

Frasera  speciosay  Dougl. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

Halenia  deflexay  Griseb. — Madison  River. 

Oentiana  detonsa^  Fries. — Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone  River. 

Oentiana  Amarella^  L.,  var.  strictay  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Rep., 
vol.  V,  p.  277.)— Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Oentiana  fngiday  Haenke,  var.  algiday  Griseb. — Gray's  Pes^,  Colorado 
Territory,  Dr.  Oeorge  Smith. 

Oentiana  affinisy  Smith. — ^Mud  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 
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Oentiana  Parryij  Engelm. — ^Gray^s  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Smith. 

APOOYNAOKaS. 

Apoeynum  canndbinunij  L. — ^Mnd  SpriDgs. 

Apocynuni  androscBmifolium,  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Acerates  decumbetiSj  Decaisne. — Madison  VaJley. 

Ntctaginage^. 

Oxybaphus  angmtifoliusj  Sweet. — Madison  Valley ;  Grow  Agency. 

Abronia  fragranSy  Nutt. — Great  Salt  Lake. 

Abronia  fragransj  Nutt.,  var. — Yellowstone  Lake. — Varies  from  the 
type  in  its  smaller  iuvohicral  bracts,  which  do  not  exceed  three  lines  in 
length,  and  its  more  delicate  and  branching  habit. 

Chenopodiaoejs. 

Chenopodium  aJbum^  L.— IVfud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Ohen^dium  hybridumj  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;    Mud 
Springs. 
Blitum  oapitatunirj  L.— Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Blitum  polymorphum^  E.  Meyer. — ^Fish  Creek,  Jefferson  Valley. 
Monolepis  chefiopoduyidesj  Moq. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Crow  Agency. 
Obione  canescens,  Moq. — Madison  Valley,  Medicine  Lodge. 
SwBda  depresstty  Ledeb. — Crow  Agency. 

Amabantaoejb. 

Amarantua  albua^  L. — ^Fish  Creek ;  Jefferson  Valley. 

Polygonaceje. 

Eriogonum  ctespitosumy  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley;  Northern  Idaho. 

Eriogonum  heracleaideSy  Nutt. — Utah  Territory;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Eriogonum  umbellatunij  Torr. — Utah  Territory;  Pleasant  Valley; 
Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Eriogonum  ovali/oliumj  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Eriogonum  microihecumy  Nutt. — Between  Madison  and  Jefferson  Biy- 
er;  Gallatin  Kiver. 

Oxyria  digynUy  Campd. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Rumex  salicifoliusy  Weinm. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Rumex paucifoliuSy  Nutt. — ^Pleasant  Valley:  Northern  Idaho. 

Polygonum  viviparumy  L. — ^Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Polygonum  Bistortay  L.,  var.  oblongifoliumy  Meisn. — Pleasant  Valley ; 
Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Polygonum  amphibiumy  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake:  Medicine  Lodge. 

Polygonum  lapathifoliumy  Ait.,  var.  incanumy  Koch. — ^Madison  Biver. 

Polygonum  tenu€y  Michx. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Polygonum  tenucy  Michx.,  var.  lat{foliumy  Engelm. — ^Mud  Springs. 
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Polygtmum  coarctatunij  Dougl.^  var.  minusj  Meisn. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Polygonum  Convolvulus,  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

* 

Sh^pherdia  Canadensis,  Nutt. — Foi*t  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

SANTALACE-aS. 

Comandra pallida,  D.  C. — Utah  Territory;  Pleasant  Valley. 

LOBAKTHAOE^. 

Arceuthobium  Americanum,  Nutt.,  in  Herb.  Dnrand. — Yellowstone 
Lake. — A  specimen  wassentto  Dr.  Engelmann,  wbo  kindly  famished  the 
name  and  the  following  note :  "You  follow  Hooker  in  naming  it  A.  Oxy- 
cedri,  which,  however,  has  never  been  found  in  America.  Your  plant 
is  the  same  as  the  male  figured  by  Hooker  (Fl.  Bor.  Am.,  2,  t.  99)  and 
no  doubt  from  the  same  tree,  Pinus  contorta,  and  is  a  female.  .  Hooker's 
female  is  a  distiuct  species.  Mr.  Meehan  obtained  the  same  plant  in 
Colorado  from  the  same  tree  last  summer.  Nuttall  also  found  only  the 
male,  as  well  as  Drummond  and  several  other  collectors." 

CALLITEICHACKaE. 

Callitriohe  vernayh. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

EUPHOBBLA.CKSL 

Euphorbia  glyptosperma,  Engelm. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 
Euphorbia  dictyosperma,  F.  and  M. — Madison  Valley. 
Euphorbia  montana,  Engelm.— Crow  agency. 

Ueticacke. 
Urtica  graoilis.  Ait. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Medicine  Lodge. 

CUPULIFEE^. 

Quercus  alba,  L.,  var.  Otinnisoni,  Torr. — ^Mountains  near  Ogden,  Utah 
Territory, 

Betulacejb:. 

Betula  occidentalis.  Hook. — ^Yellowstone  River ;  Spring  Creek,  Northern 
Idaho. 
Betula  glandulosa,  Micbx. — Pleasant  Valley;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Alnus  viridis,  D.  C. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Alnus  incana,  Willd. — ^Madison  Valley. 

Salicaoks:. 

Salix  longifolia,  Muhl. — CTtah  Territory;  Crow  agency. — ^Tn  some  speci- 
mens, the  serratures  of  the  leaves  are  very  sparse  or  almost  obsolete. 
Saiix  longifolia,  Muhl.,  var.  argyrophylla,  Nutt. — ^Utah  Territory. 
8alix  nigra.  Marsh.,  var.  amygdaloides,  Anders. — Utah  Territory. 
8alix  cordata,  Muhl.,  var. — Weber  Eiver  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 
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Salix  cordatii^  MnhL,  var. — Stinking  Water  Greek. 
Salix  arcti^  Pallas,  var. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Poptdus  bahamifera,  L.,  var.  ang\istifoUa^  S.  Watson,  (P.  angustifoliaj 
James.) — Stinking  Water  Creek  5  Meclieine  Lodge. 
Populus  tremuloidesj  Michx. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

GONIFERiB. 

Pinus  monophyllaj  Torr.  (!) — ^Near  the  summit  of  Emigrant  Peak,  Yel- 
lowstone River. 

Pinris  contorta,  Dougl. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Yellowstone  River. 

Pinus flexilis/j2kmes. — Doane's  Peak,  near  Yellowstone  Lake;  divide 
between  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Snake  River. 

Abies  Engelmannij  Parry. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Ahies  Menziesiij  Lindl. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Abies  Donglasiij  Lindl. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Yellowstone  River. 

Juniperm  communis j  L.' Yellowstone  Lake. 

Juniperus  occidentalism  Hook. — ^Mud  Springs. 

LEMNAGEiB. 

Lemna  minor ^  L. — Between  Madison  and  Jefferson  Rivers. 
Lemna  trisulca^  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Typhaoke. 

Sparganium  simplex,  Hnds.,  var.  androdadum,  Gray. — ^Medicine  Lodge. 
Sparganium  simplex,  Huds.,  var.  angustifolium,  Gray. — ^Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Naiadaoe^. 

Potamogeton  rufescens,  Sehrad. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Potamogeton  perfoliatusj  L.,  var.  lanceolatus, 'Robbing. — Madison  River. 

Potamogeton  pectinatus,  L.,  Form. — Gallatin  River. 

Alismacejs. 

OCriglochin  maritimumj  L. — Stinking  Water  Greek. 

OBCniBACE^. 

Hdbenaria  liyperborea,  R.  Br. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  Gity. 

Habenaria  dilatuta,  Gray. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Spiranthes  liomanzoffiana,  Gham. — ^Mud  Springs;  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

iRIBACKiB. 

Iris  tenaxy  Dougl. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory;  Stinking  Water 
Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Sisyrinchium  Bermudiana,  L. — Stinking  Water  Greek;  Dpper  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

LiLIACRiB. 

Zygadenus  glaucus,  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Greek;  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs ;  Madison  Valley. 

Zygadenus  Nuttallii,  Gray. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Stink- 
ing Water  Greek. 
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Xerophyllum  Unaxy  Pursh. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Veratrum  albtiMj  L. — Utah  Territory. 

Prosartcs  irachycarpa^  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Eep.,  vol.  V,  p. 
344.) — Mountains  near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Strcptopua  amplexifoliusj  D.  C. — ^Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone! 

Smtlacina  racemosaj  Desf.,  var.  amplexioauliSj  S.  Watson,  {8.  amplexi- 
cauliSy  Nutt.) — Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Smilacina  stellata^  Desf. — Pleasant  Valley;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Fritillaria  atropurpurea^  Nutt.,  in  ft. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Calochortus  NuttaUii^  T.  and  G. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

CalocharUis  eurycarpuSj  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Rep.,  vol.  V,  p. 
348.) — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Lloydia  serotinaj  Eeich.-— Pleasant  Valley. 

Erythronium  grandiflorumj  Pursh. — Madison  Valley. 

Leucocrinum  montanunij  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory. 

(Jamassia  esculentaj  Lindl. — Utah  Territory ;  Pleasant  Valley. 

Milla  grandifloraj  Baker,  (Triteleia  grandiflora^  Lindl.) — ^Utah  Ter- 
ritory; Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Allium  brevistylunij  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Rep.,  vol.  V,  p. 
350.) — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Allium  bisceptrumj  S.  Watson,  (loc.  city  p.  351,  pi.  xxxvii.) — Fort  Ellis 
to  the  Yellowstone. 

Allium  cernuumj  Roth. — Pleasant  Valley,  Northern  Idaho. 

Allium  stellatumy  Eraser. — Mud  Springs. 

Allium  acuminatum^  Hook. — Ogdeu,  Utah  Territory. 

Allium  Schcenopra^umj  L. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

JUNCACEJE. 

Luzula  gpadicea,  D.  C,  var.  parvifloray  Ledeb. — ^Yellowstoue  Lake; 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Luzula  campestriSj  D.  C,  var.  nivaliSy  Wahl. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado 
Territory,  Dr.  George  Smith. 

Lussula  spicatay  Desv. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Juncus  BalticuSy  Deth.,  var.  montanusy  Engelm. — IVIouutains  south  of 
Virginia  City. 

Juncus  Drummondiiy  E.  Meyer. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Lower  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Juncus  Parryiy  Engelm. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Juncus  tenuiSj  Willd.,  var.  congestusy  Engelm. — Mud  Springs. 

Juncus  bufoniuSy  L. — Fish  Creek,  Jeftersou  Valley ;  Crow  Agency. 

Juncus  longistyliSy  Torr. — ^Pleasant  Valley;  Madison  Valley. 

Juncus  nodosusyli.^  var.  mega,cephalusy  Torr. — Fish  Creek ;  Crow  Agency. 

Juncus  CanadensUy  J.  Gay,  var.  coarctatusy  Engelm. — Mud  Springs. 

Juncus  Mcrtcn&ianuSy  Bong. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Great  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone ;  Madison  Valley. 

Junius  MertensianuSy  Bong.,  var.  paniculatuSy  Engelm. — Pleasant 
Valley. 

Juncus  xiphioidesy  E.  Meyer,  var.  montanuSy  Engelm. — Mud  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Cypeeaceje. 

Determined  by  S.  T.Olney,  esq. 

Eleocharis  oUvaceay  Torr. — Mud  Springs. 

Eleochari^  palustrisj  R.  B. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Eleocharis  aciculariSy  R.  Brw — ^Crow  Agency. 
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Sexrpus  validus^  Vabl. — Grow  Agency. 

kcirpus  atrovirenSj  Mubl. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Oarex  Eallii^  Oluey,  ined. — <^  It  is  tbe  same  as  Hall  and  Harbour's 
617,  named  by  Bootb  C.  Parryana.  bat  quite  unlike  all  tbe  arctic  speci- 
mens I  bave  seen  of  tbat  species.  To  tbe  eye  it  resembles  0.  scirpoideoj 
when  tbe  latter  bas  a  second  small  spike,  but  differs  in  baving  a  sborter, 
more  obovate,  smooth,  many-nerved  perigyuiom,  and  more  entire  scales, 
not  ciliated.  I  proi>ose  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Elibu  Hadl, 
of  Athens,  Illinois,  its  first  collector.''— Pleasant  Valley. 

Carex  vallicola^  Dew. — ^Pleasant  Valley. — "  All  I  bave  seen  of  this  has 
been  of  Hayden's  collection." — Olney. 

Carex  siccat^iy  Dew. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Mud  Springs. 

Carex  Dovglas^H^  Boott. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Carex  BonpUindii,  Kunth,  (t)  var.  minor j  Boott. — ^Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Carex /estiva^  Dew. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Mud  Springs ; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Carex  aquaiilis^  Wabl. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Upper  Falls  of  tbe  Yellow- 
stone. 

Carex  aquatilis^  Wabl.,  var.  minor^  Boott. — ^Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. — ^The  perigynia  bave  denticulated  margins,  a 
character  which  may  carry  this  plant  elsewhere. 

Carex  rigida^  Good. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Carex  aurea^  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Carex  Bayiwldsiij  Dew. — ^Yellowstone  I^ke;  Great  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Carex  latitiginosay  Michx. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Carex  ojmathorhyncha^  Desv, — ^Pleasant  Valley,  Northern  Idaho. 

Carex  utriculatUj  Boott.,  var.  mvwrj  Boott. — Yellowstone  Lake }  Madi- 
son Valley. 

Carex  ampullacea^  Good. — ^Yellowstone  Eiver. 

Gbaminaoe^. 

Alopecurm  alpintiSy  Smith. — Stinking  Water  Creek. — It  has  most  of 
the  florets  awnless,  and  the  remainder  with  a  very  short  awn. 

Phleum  alpinumj  L. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yellowstone 
Lake ;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Vilfa  aHperifolia,  Nees  and  Meyen. — Hot  Sulphnr  Springs. 

Vil/a  asperifolia,  Nees  and  Meyen.,  var.  fili/ormiSj  Thurber. — Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Agrostis  perennans,  Tuckerm. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Agrostis  scabra,  Willd. — ^Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Yellow- 
stone Kiver. 

Muhlenhergia  Mexicana^  Trin. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Vaseya  comata^  Thurber. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Oeorge 
Smith, 

Calamagrostis  Canadensis,  Beauv. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Cal^imagrostia  Langsdorfflij  Trin. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Calamagrostis  stricta,  Trin. — ^Yellowstone  Lake:  Yellowstone  River. 

Calamagrotis  sylvatica,  D.  C. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

JEriocomacu3pidataj  Nutt. — Mud  Springs;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

SUpa  viridula,  Trin. — Fort  iSllis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Aristida  purpurea,  Nutt. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Bouteloua  oligoatachyay  Torr. — Madison  Valley ;  Fish  Creek. 
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Kceleria  crisfata^  Pers. — Pleasant  Valley  ;  StiukiDg  Water  Creek. 

Graphephorum  mclicoides^  Beauv. — Mouutains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

McUca  pocuoides^  Niitt. — Hot  Sulpbiir  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Melica  stricta^  Boland. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Ghjceria  nervata^  Trin. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Glyceria  aquatica^  Smith. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Catahrosa  aqi(atica,  Beauv. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Foa  Andina,  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Foa  arcticaj  R.  Br. — Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Foa  Serotina^  Ehrh. — Lower  Falls  of  *he  Yellowstone. 

Foa  nemoralis,  L.  Form.  (?) — Pleasant  Valley  5  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Foa  alsodes^  Gray. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Foa  tenuifoliay  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone  5  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Festiwa  Unella^  Willd. — Utah  Territory. 

Festuca  ovina^  L, — Pleasant  Valley;  Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort 
Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Bromus  hreviaristatmyThxiTh.j  {Ceratochloa,  Hook.) — Pleasant  Valley ; 
Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Yellowstone  River. 

Fhragmites  communis^  L. — Crow  Agency ;  Spring  Creek. 

Triticum  repetiSj  L. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Fish  Creek. 

Tritictim  caninum,  L. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Triticum  strigosum,  Steud. — Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory. 

Hordeum  pratensej  Huds. — Pleasant  Vallej^ ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
.    Elymus  condensatus,  Presl.— ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

TriseUim  subspicatunij  Beauv. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
■  lowstone. 

Aira flexuosay  Ij. — Mud  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Aira  cccspitosaj  It. — Pleasant  Valley;  Mud  Springs;  Upper  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Airadanthonioides J  Trin. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  George 
Smith. 

Hierochloa  horealiSy  R.  and  S. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Fhalaris  arundinaeea,  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Bcekmannia  erticwformiSj  Host. — Madison  Valley ;  Fish  Creek. 

Fanicum  didtotomunij  L. — Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Equisetaoe^. 

Uqui^etum  Imvigatum^  A.  Br. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Madison  Valley. 
Equisetum  robustum,  A.  Br. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 
Equisctum  arvense^  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

FiLICES. 

Ftcrls  aquilina,  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Cryptogramme  acrostichoides^  R.  Br. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Cystopteris  fragitiSj  Bernh. — Mud  Springs. 

Woodsia  scopulinaj  D.  C.  Eaton. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison 
Valley. 

Woodsia  Oregana^  D.  C.  Eaton. — ^IVIadison  Valley. 

Lycopodiaoe^. 

Lycopodium  annotinum^  L. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowatonie,. 
Selaginella  rupestriSy  Spring. — MovAi\tav\x^  «>owXX3l  Q>l^vt^cocak^>fe^* 

32  G  8 
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Musci. 
Determined  by  Leo  Lesqnereux,  esq. 

Sphagnum  acutifolium^  Ehrh. — Madison  Valley. 

Didymodon  ruhelhis^  W.  and  M. — Doaue's  Peak,  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Barbula  ruralisj  Hedw. — ^Yellowstone  River. 

Qrimmia  conferta^  Funk. — Yellowstone  lliver. 

Grimmia  ovata^  W.  and  M. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Orimmm  Scouleri,  Miill. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Grimmia  calyptrata^  Hook. — Vpper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Bacomitrium  heterostichum,  Brid. — Madison  Valley. 

Racomitrium  cancsccnSj  Brid.,  var.  ericoideSj  Lesq. — Doane's  Peak, 

Folytrichum  juniper  mum,  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Aulacomnion  paluMrCy  L. — Foot  of  Doane's  Peak. 

Bri/um  pyriformey  L. — Foot  of  Doane's  Peak. 

Bryum  intermedium^  W.  and  M. — ^Yellowstone  River. 

Mnium  p%mctatum,  L. — Snake  River. 

Milium  cuspidatumy  Hedw. — No  locality  given. 

Bartramiafontana,  Brid. — Foot  of  Doane's  Peak. 

IHcJielymafalcatum,  Myrin. — Snake  River. 

CUmacium  dendroides,  W.  and  M. — Madison  Valley. 

Hypnum  salehrosumy  Brid.,  (f )  sterile. — ^Madison  Valley. 

Hypnum  Nevadense,  Lesq. — Utali  Territory. 

Hypnum  serpens.  L.,  (!)  sterile. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Hypnum  irriguum,  Wils.,  var. /a?Zaj?,  Brid. — Soda  Springs,  Utah  Ter- 
ritory. 

Hypnum  giganteum,  Schimp. — Soda  Springs,  Utah  Territory;  between 
Orow  Agency  and  Gallatin  River. 

Hypnum  aduncunu  Hedw.,  (?)  sterile. — It  may  be  a  new  species. — ^Tur- 
bid Lake,  August  17. 

Hypnum  filicinum,  L. — Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Hypnum  triquetrum,  L. — Madison  Valley. 

Hypum ,  (?) — "It  has  the  aspect  of  H.  graminifolium,  Hook.,  but 

cannot  be  determined  for  lack  of  truit.    It  is  probably  a  new  species." 

Hepatic^. 
Marchantia  polymorpha,  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Lichenes. 

Determined  by  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman. 

Uremia  vuJpina,  Ach. — Yellowstone  Lake. 
Usn^a  barbata,  Fries. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Alcetoria    Frcmontii,  Tuckerm. — Yellowstone   Lake;    Falls    of   the 
Yellowstone. 
Parmelia  ambigua,  Ach. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Umbilicaria  vellea,  Fries,  (!)  sterile. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Peltigeria  rufescens,  Hoffm. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 
Lecanora  subftiscaj  Ach. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
ClMonia  rangiferina,  Hoffm. — Madison  Valley. 
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METEOROLOGY,  ETC. 

By  J.  W.  Beaman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  your  consideration  the 
report  of  my  meteorological  labors,  feeling  that,  although  it  is  deficient 
in  many  respects,  it  cannot  but  be  of  some  interest  in  answering  many 
questions  as  to  the  climate  and  elevation  of  the  interesting  region 
which  furnished  the  data.  As  you  are  well  aware,  our  irregular  move- 
ments in  the  field  have  their  effect'in  overturning  anything  w^hich  looks 
toward  a  perfect  system  of  observations,  such  as  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  present  for  your  approval.  Nevertheless,  the  record  has  been  kept 
with  comx)arativel3'  few  omissions.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  the  character  of  the  work  would  admit.  To  this  end  observa- 
tions have  been  made  at  each  camp  with  the  mercurial  barometer  and 
attached  thermometer ;  detached  open-air  thermometer ;  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometers.  The  direction  and  force  of  the  wind ;  kind  and 
movement  of  cloud;  the  proportional  amount  of  clear  sky ;  special  phe- 
nomena, and  other  data  worthy  of  record,  have  been  noted. 

Here  I  desire  to  mention,  with  gratitude,  the  assistance  afforded  me, 
in  the  way  of  valuable  advice,  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schott,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey:  also, valuable  aid  rendered  by  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Huse, 
and  Mr.  A.  Smith,  oi  the  expedition.  Let  me  thank  you,  sir,  for  your 
ever  generous  and  gentlemanly  bearing  toward  myself. 

Trusting  that  the  accompanying  report  will  meet  your  approbation, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  W.  BEAMAN. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TABLES. 

INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  THE  METEOROLOGICAL  WORK. 

The  barometers  used  were  Mr.  James  Green's  siphon-barometers, 
No.  1283  and  No.  1363.  No.  1363  had  an  index  error  of  -.01" ;  No. 
1283,  +.01".  No.  1283  proved  to  be  worthless,  on  account  of  an  imper- 
fection in  the  glass  tube,  which  allowed  the  mercury  to  escape.  It  was 
refilled  at  Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  but  after  a  few  days'  use  broke  at 
the  point  of  imperfection,  and  was  set  aside  until  we  reached  Fort  Ellis. 
Here,  through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  J.  W.  Barlow,  United  States 
Engineers,  we  obtained  a  new  tube,  which  was  filled  with  mercury  by 
Mr.  A.  Schonborn,  topographer  of  the  expedition.  It  did  good  service 
at  Boteler's  Eanch,  Yellowstone  Vallej',  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  August.  Its  index  error  was  +.015''.  Soon 
after  starting  homeward  it  proved  unreliable,  from  loss  of  mercury  and 
admission  of  air.  No.  1363  worked  admirably,  passing  through  the  whole 
journey  from  Ogden  to  Fort  Ellis;  from  Fort  Ellis  to  Yellowstone  Lake^ 
and  back ;  and  from  Fort  Ellis  to  Fort  Bridger.  On  comparison  at  the 
Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  standard  barometer,  its 
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index  error  was  fonnd  to  be  —  .013'',  having  changed  in  its  journey  of 
seven  thousand  miles  only  .003  of  an  inch,  which  represents  about  3 
feet  in  elevation.  We  made  use  of  small  aneroid  barometers  for  taking 
elevations  on  the  road,  and  also  those  of  mountains.  The  results  ob- 
tained were  quite  satisractory.  But  without  a  mercurial  barometer  as  a 
check  they  are  almost  worthless.  Their  structure  is  so  delicate  as  to 
render  them  liable  to  permanent  injury  by  a  sudden  fall,  or  by  the  con- 
stant jolting  to  which  they  are  subjected  when  carried  upon  horseback. 
It  was  only  with  the  utmost  care  that  the  one  which  was  my  constant 
companion  was  kept  in  good  condition.  Another  fact  noted  was  the 
sluggish  return  of  the  index  to  the  correct  reading,  after  having  been 
taken  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet.  The  thermometers  used 
w^re  those  manufactured  by  James  Green,  and  were  small-sized  Fahren- 
heits.  Two  of  these  were  fitted  to  be  used  as  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometers, and  furnished  much  interesting  material  for  the  record. 

The  distances  given  in  the  table  were  estimated  from  odometer  read- 
ings, taken  by  Mr.  A.  Schonborn,  of  the  expedition. 

To  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  0., 
we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  assistance  in  the  comparison  of  the 
instruments  with  standards.  We  have  made  the  suitable  corrections  in 
accordance  with  their  advice. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  the  tables  are  those  customary  for  the  time 
of  day,  for  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  for  the  clouds. 

In  the  column  for  the  force  of  the  wind,  0  indicates  a  perfect  calm  ; 
1  indicates  a  light  air ;  2  indicates  a  pleasant  breeze ;  3  indicates  a  fresh 
breeze ;  4  indicates  a  stiff  breeze :  5  indicates  a  moderate  blow ;  6  in- 
dicates a  light  gale ;  7  indicates  a  hard  gale ;  8  indicates  a  very  heavy 
gale ;  9  indicates  a  very  great  storm ;  10  indicates  a  hurricane  or  tor- 
nado. 

In  the  column  for  the  amount  of  clear  sky,  0  indicates  a  sky  totally 
obscured  by  clouds;  10  indicates  a  sky  perfectly  free  from  clouds.  The 
intermediate  numbers  indicate  the  relative  amount  of  clouds  and  clear 
sky. 

The  barometric  readings  have  been  corrected  for  index  error,  and 
reduced  to  32°  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  calculations  for  elevation,  Loomis's  tables,  as  given  in  his  "In- 
troduction to  Practical  Astronomy,''  have  been  employed.  The  morn- 
ing observations  at  6  o'clock,  or  reduced  to  that  hour,  and  the  evening 
observations  at  9  o'clock,  or  reduced  to  that  hour,  have  been  preferred. 
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BE8UI/r3  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FOBEGOtNG  TABLES. 

TeufebATUBE. — ^Temperature  has  been  regarded  in  tlie  work  of  o1>- 
aervation,  and  a  doily  record  kept.  The  greatest  heat  indicated  wtia 
07°  Fah.,  August  17, 3.15  p.  m.,  at  Boteler's  Baiich,  Yellowstone  Valley. 
Tlie  greatest  cold,  14<>  Fah.,  August  10,  sunrise,  at  Yellowstone   Lake. 

MoiSTUBE  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE. — The  rocoiu  of  the  wet  and  dry 
hulb  thefmometers  furnishes  many  examples  of  large  differences,  indi- 
cating an  extreme  dryness  of  the  air.     The  greatest  difference  was   . 
37JO,  (dry-bulb  97°,  wet-bnlb  59io,)  August  17,  3.15  p.  m.,  at  Boteler'a 
Bauch,  Yellowstaoe  Valley ;  elevation,  4,925  feet. 

Bain. — The  number  of  days  during  which  rain  felt  was  30 :  in  Jtme, 
7 ;  in  July,  11 ;  in  August,  0 ;  in  September,  2.  Observations  commeu- 
cing  June  10. 

in  the  foregoing  aggregate  ore  included  the  thunder-storms  accompa- 
nied by  rain.  The  amount  of  raiu  which  fell  was  slight  in  nearly  every 
case.  At  Evanston  we  exiMjrienced  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
which  was  attended  by  a  curious  rising  of  the  barometer.  In  fact,  so 
much  was  it  affected  as  to  be  totally  unreliable  in  its  readings  for  eleva- 
tion ;  consequently,  it  was  set  aside  entirely,  and  the  elevation  deter- 
mined by  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Sui-vey  was  adopted. 

THUia>BB-BTOBHa. — Five  thunder-storms  were  experienced  as  fol- 
lows: three  in  June;  two  in  July.  We  recorded  distant  thunder,  iudi- 
eating  a  storm,  niwn  seven  other  days ;  in  June,  0 ;  in  August,  1. 

Snow. — Snow  fell  in  small  amount  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  August  12. 

Hail. — Hail  was  noted  at  Boteler's  Banoh,  August  6. 

FboSt, — A  very  heavy  frost  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  August  13,  was 
recorded. 

AiTBOBA  BobeAlis.— Only  onediaplay  of  aurora  Iwrealis  was  noted, 
June  17  and  18,  and  this  was  not  remarkable  in  its  character. 
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If  OTE. — Id  the  tables  for  tlie  direction  of  the  wind,  the  numbers  repre- 
seot  the  cbaages  iu  direction.  They  are  not  the  sums  of  the  observations 
of  each  wiud ;  as,  where  the  same  wind  is  noted  several  times  in  succes- 
siou,  it  is  reg^irded  as  one  wind,  and  1  represents  itiu  the  tables. 
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Dl      tl         h 

N. 

N.£ 

£. 

S.£. 

S. 

S.W. 

W. 

NW 

11 

9 

IT 

a.  06 

a 

£S 

30 

Lie 

Eetalive  firtx  ef  irind  for  We  mmtk  of  Augiut. 

Kraiti™  wh^ncB 

N. 

K.E 

E. 

&£. 

8. 

aw. 

w. 

„w 

1.3S 

199 

1.50 

as3 

«s 

90 

„ 

JUlatiee  force  of  tri»J  for  lie  monJA  of  St!ptemier. 

WreoUoB  wheooe 

N. 

H.E.|    E.    I&E. 

B- 

8.W.     W, 

1.83 

I.M     J.  90    1.83 

a.ai 

&S4 

19 

a.  33 

Dlnstton  whiDco 

S. 

H.K 

E. 

B.E. 

8. 

8.W. 

w. 

LX 

a.  09 

<L33 

8 
1.19 

141 

ig 

19 
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Motemeitt  <if<io)td*  i*H»g  the  tMnih  <^fJ»ttt. 


Mreetloii    hen 

M. 

M.E. 

- 

S.B. 

8. 

S.W. 

w. 

N.W. 

< 

a 

9 

0 

0 
3 

D 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

J. 

MoeemeHt  o/doaii  during  the  raoNfft  o/Julg. 


Direction  whence 

N- 

N.E. 

E. 

S-H. 

s. 

S.W. 

w. 

tr.w. 

^ 

4 

a 

' 

a 

0 

6 

^ 

5 

• 

Clond*  golDE  fn  Uie  dinoUon  oT  anibcMnr- 

ClMd.  Bomg  indlreoUoD  oppo«lt«  to  (urfMo. 

^ 

Movmteat  o/cloudt  during  tlie  moatli  ofAugiut. 


Dlre,^™,^..™ „ 

K. 

TS.&. 

^ 

S.E. 

8. 

aw. 

W.    jN-TT 

IMoL 

' 

3 

0 

0 

10 

SI 
4 

3 

0 

CloDds  KDlDg  in  Ibo  dlreclioD  arsDriaco-iiDr' 

^ 

Movement  of  douda  during  the  monHk  <tf  September. 


Dtreotion  wlionco 

H. 

N.E. 

E. 

a.E. 

B. 

S.W. 

w. 

N.TV 

TolaL 

6 

4 

0 

0 
0 

< 

* 

13 

1 

3 

a 

0 

Clood.  going  Id  the  dlrwrtlou  ot  lorfico^ar. 

Movement  ofaloudt  duHng  the  Ttnowflone  Lake  trip,  fro 

>n<f<<Iff20 

»  J«3Mt  27,  ixcIniiK. 

Diroollon  i»honeo 

N. 

U.K.     E. 

ai. 

&■ 

iw. 

w. 

N.W, 

Pn*il 

Bektlta  nambet  of  otMecvatimia  of  dlnw. 

a 

• 

0 

0 

« 

5 

1 
(1 



f  elMr«ky,"0  lndlo»l«»«  iky  entirely  ulwcoreil  Ijyclondi!  10  Inili- 
la,  util  iDtHmsdlitts  nambeni  the  relkQra  proparden  of  clonda  mud 

WghsTathe  bllawlag  aTtngM:  Jnne,  commeDoln;  on  tha  loih.  6.5;  July,  i.1\  h.xij!).iA,  &  1;  Hop- 
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Elevations  of  prindpal  points. 

Feet. 

Mt.  Garfield,  Idaho  Territory,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Paci fio  Divide 9, 704 

Bridgor  Moan  tain,  Montana  Territory,  near  Fort  Ellis  ^ 8, 355 

Emigrant  Peak,  Montana  Territory 10,629 

Mount  Washburn,  Wyoming  Territory 10,575 

Mount  Doane,  east  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming  Territory 10, 118 

Yellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming  Territory '. 7,427 


Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 


between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 


Important  divides  on  the  line  of  travel^  and  their  elevation. 

Feet 

Box  Elder  Creek  and  Bear  River 5,615 

Boar  and  Port  Neuf  Rivers 5,042 

Ross  Fork  of  Snake  River  and  Fort  Hall 5,072 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  near  Junction  Station 6, 430 

Big  Sage  and  IBlack-tailed  Deer  Creeks 7,044 

Black-tailed  Deer  Creek  and  Stinking  Water  River 6, 657 

Stinking  Water  River  and  Alder  Creek 6, 492 

Alder  Creek  and  Madison  River 6,857 

Madison  River  and  Hot  Spring  Creek 5,836 

Hot  Sirring  Creek  and  Madison  River 5, 079 

Elk  Creek  and  Gallatin  River 4,641 

Gallatin  and  Yellowstone  Rivers 5, 681 

Sage  and  Red  Rock  Creeks .  7, 405 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  above  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  7, 255 

Fort  Hall  and  Port  Neuf  River 5,964 

Bear  Lake  and  Bear  River 7,159 

Yellowstone  Lake  and  Madison  River 7,911 


Tbe  following  list  of  points,  with  distances  and  elevations  attached, 
has  been  made  out  from  notes  taken  in  the  field  by  Mr.  A.  Schonboru 
and  myself. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  state  in  brief  a  few  of  the  main  distances,  as 
follows : 

Miles. 

Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  to  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  Territory 176.00 

Fort  Hall  to  Fort  Ellis,  Montana  Territory 253.92 

Fort  EUis  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming  Territory 118. 80 

Total  distance  from  Ogden  to  Yellowstone  Lake '. 548. 72 


Miles. 

Fort  Ellis  to  Fort  Hall,  by  way  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek 311.92 

Fort  HaU  to  Evanston 174.80 

Evauston  to  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  Territory 41.09 

Total  distance  from  Fort  Ellis  to  Fort  Bridger 527.81 

Table  of  distanees  and  elevoHons. 


Points. 


From  Ooden  to  Four  Ellis. 


Ogden,  camp 

Ogden  Citv 

water-tank,  near  Saline  Springs 

WlllanlCity 

Bottom  of  valley,  Boath  of  Ingham  City 

Fork  of  road 

Second  bridge  over  Box  Slder  Biver \    'i-'^ 

*  Union  YiftMio  TUftroaft  %orv<;s  * 


^05«a^ 
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Table  </  dUianeet  and  elera^km*— ContiDaed. 


Points. 


Fbom  Oodex  to  Fobt  Ellis— Continaod. 


Copcnhoi^eD,  camp 

Di\ido  Uetwcon  Box  Elder  Rivor  and  Bear  Biver 

XAkc,  southwest  corner 

Hill,  top  of,  north  of  lake 

WcUsvilIo  Camp 


Muddy  Creek  bi  idco,  east  of  Wcllsville 
Blacksmith's  Creek  brid<;o 


Lo|(an  River  hridpro 

Log&n,  public  square 

HydoPark 

Sroithfield  Creek,  camp 

HiU,  point  north  of  Smithfleld 

Richmond 

Creek,  north  of  Richmond  — 
Franklin 


Cub  River  bridge , 

Point  near  I'rairio  Hill 

Grass  Cnt'jk,  cam  p  

Edge  of  first  t^iiraco,  east  of  Bear  River 

Bear  River  bridj^o 

Clifton    


Oxford 

Divide  bi'twcon  Bi'ar  River  and  Port  Nenf  River 

Grasshopper  Creek,  camp 

Red  Rock  Ranch 

Station  on  edge  cf  terrace,  cast  of  Marsh  Creek 

IfincMilo  Ranch 

Marsh  Creek,  camp 

Watson's  Ran ch 

PortNeuf  River  bridge 

Port  Ncu f  Ri ver,  cam p 

Large  fork  of  PortNeuf  River 

PortXeuf  River,  second  camp 

Ross  Fork  bridge 

Rosa  Fork,  camp , 

High  prairie  terrace 

Fork  of  road,  Icavo  Ross  Fork 

Divide  between  Ross  Fork  and  Blaokfoot  Fork 

Fort  Hall,  camp 

Blackfoot  Fork  bridge,  camp 

Point  opposite  high  plateau 

Snake  River,  Taylor  s  bridge 

Snake  River,  camp 

Eagle  Rock 

Bayou  from  Suako  River 

Market  Lakts  cnmp 

Desert  Wells 

Camas  Creek,  camp 

Camas  Crook,  rancn 

Dry  Creek,  camp 

Little  Creek 

Drv  Creek,  stage  Stat  Ion 

Hill,  top  of,  south  of  Pleasant  Yalloy 

Pleasant  Valley,  camp 

Hill,  top  of,  north  of  Pleasant  Valley 

High  ridge 

Divide  betwe<'ii  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oc^suis 

Junction,  stage  station,  camp 

Divide  between  Willow  Creek  and  Red  Rock  Creek 

Rwl  Rock  Creek,  flmt  ford 

Red  Rock  Creek,  necoud  for<l  

Divide  between  Re<l  Rock  Creek  and  Big  Sago  Creok 

Terrace  south  of  Bij;  Sage  Creek 

Jjlttlo  Sago  CriK) k,  lord 

Divide  between  Big  Sago  Creek  and  Black*taile<l  Deer  Creek 

WildXJat  Creek,  camp 

Black-tailed  Deer  Creok,  camp 

Diviilo  between  Black.tailod  Deer  Crook  and  Stiukingwater  River. 

Mouth  of  Sweetwater  Ca&on 

End  of  Sweetwater  Ca&ou 

Stiukingwater  Ri\*er,  camp 

Point  opposite  high  terrace 

Terrace  above  and  nort  h  of  creek 

Stinklngwater  Valley,  poin t  of  departure 

Temco 


MiUt. 
L85 
4.49 
L99 

.70 
5.71 
1.90 
5u04 
L 

.83 
5.17 
SL79 
1.50 
4.91 
S.08 
4.39 

.15 
LSI 
3.19 
4.99 
L66 
6.45 
5.82 
L49 
L78 
4.93 
5.79 
2.89 
7.80 
L81 
0.53 
5.82 
4.14 
12.90 
12.02 

.79 
1.05 
9.17 
6.03 
4.53 
7.90 
&10 
13.25 

.43 
8.18 
a  42 
3.44 
19.89 
4.89 
5u32 
13.00 
4.75 
4.19 
7.19 

.59 

.78 
3.31 
5.89 
7.77 
2.47 
2.25 

.83 
3.79 
2.19 
4.74 
6.11 

.58 

a82 

6.40 
4.53 
L35 
6.16 
3.26 
.91 
7.19 


IfOet. 

96.77 

3L96 

33.85 

33.95 

39.66 

4L56 

47.  SO 

4a  50 

49l33 

54.50 

57.99 

58.79 

63.70 

65.78 

70.17 

70.38 

7L53 

74.72 

7a  94 

80.60 

87.05 

09.87 

94.29 

9a  07 

lOLOd 

10G.79 

109.63 

117.48 

119.  S9 

129^89 

13L64 

135i78 

147.98 

lGa60 

1G1.3B 

102.37 

164.54 

171. 47 

17a  00 

183.99 

189.36 

.902  61 

2J3.05 

2n.23 

210.  &*> 

223.09 

235.98 

24a  80 

94a  19 

259.21 

26a  96 

46a  15 

273.97 

27^86 

27a  64 

279.95 

285.84 

293.61 

29a  08 

29a  33 

299.16 

302.95 

305.14 

309.88 

3ia90 

3ia  57 

323.39 

329.79 

334.39 

333.67 

34L83 

344.09 

345.30 

332.40 

9&4.7Q 


JVet 
4.999 
^615 
5^378 
5.491 
4.568 
4.506 


4.587 
4,557 
4.5S8 
4.616 
4.641 
4.657 
4.594 
4.5S8 
4.548 
4.573 
4,6M 
4,738 
4,543 
4.803 
4.869 
5.049 
4.766 
4,7U 
4.856 


<<a6 


4.565 


4.441 


4,394 
4.633 
4,539 
5.079 
4,720 
4.456 
4.440 


4.687 


4,795 
4.8M 
4.Gc^ 
4.729 
5.081 
5.355 
5.C89 
6.906 
6,066 
a236 
6,50R 
6.480 
6.329 
6.968 
6.041 
6,041 
6.307 
6.009 
5.924 
7.044 
6.969 
5,973 
6.657 
5,879 
5,607 
S.437 
5.307 
5.389 
5.009 
5«037 
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Table  of  tUsUmces  and  eUvatioM — Continnod. 


Points. 


Fbou  Oodek  to  Fobt  Ellis— Oontinaed. 


Divide  between  Stinkingwater  River  and  Alder  Crook 

NcvadaCity 

Virginia  City 

SprmgB  northeast  of  Yirffipia  City,  camp 

IMvide  between  Madison  Kiver  and  Jefferson  Hiver. . . . 

Madison  River,  camp 

Meadow  Creek,  ford , 

Divide  between  Meadow  Creek  and  Hot  Spring  Creek. 

Hot  Sprin  ff  Creek,  camp 

Divido  l>etween  Hot  Spring  Creek  and  Madison  River . 

Madison  River  bridge 

Clierry  Creek  ford 

Prairie  Hill 

Elk  Creek,  camp , 

Divide  between  Madiaon  River  and  Gallatin  River 

West  Gallatin  River  bridge 

Middle  Gallatin  River 

Bosemau 

Fort  Ellis,  camp 


FOBT  ELLI8  TO  FOBT  BBIDOEB. 


Fort  Ellis,  camp , 

Rosoman 

"West  Gallatin  River , 

West  Gallatin  River,  ford 

Snxing  Creek,  near  Hamilton,  camp 

llamilton , 

Gallatin  Ri  I'cr,  narrows 

GaUatin  River,  end  of  narrows /..k 

Madison  River.north  fork 

Madison  River,  south  fork 

Allen's  Ranch,  camp 

Willow  Creek,  ford 

Willow  Crook,  point  of  departure 

High  hill fTT. 

VaJloy  of  Willow  Creek , 

SmalfCrcek,  from  loft 

Divido  between  Willow  Creek  and  South  Bonlder  River . 
Creek 


Soath  Bonlder  Rlvor,  ford . . 
South  Bonlder  Rivor,  cxunp 
Hill !....... 


Jcfforson  Rlvor,  oast  fork,  ford. . 
Jefferson  River,  west  fork,  ford. 

Whito-tailed  Deer  Creek 

Pipestone  Crook 

Crook 


Fish  Creek,  stage  station,  camp :. 

Jefferson  River,  Parson's  bridge 

Jefferson  River,  bond 

Beaverhead  River,  first  bridge 

Beaverhead  Rock,  second  bridge  over  Beaverhead  River 

Beaverhead  Rock,  stage  station,  camp 

Carter'sCreok .7^ !...... 

Mail  station 

Black-tailod  Deer  Creek 

Beaverhead  Rivor,  ono  mile  fnmi  cafion.  camp 

Hill,  top  of 

Top  of  terrace  at  the  Junction  of  Beaverhead  Rivor  and  Horse  Plain  Creek 

Beaverhead  Rlvor  ford,  point  of  departure 

Hill,  top  of 

Horso  Plain  Creek 

Sage  Creek,  camp 

Sage  Creek,  ford. 

Small  Cri'ck 

Hill,  top  of 

Creeks,  at  Junction 

Creok  from  right 

Divido  between  Horso  Plain  Crook  and  Red  Rock  Creek 

Branch  of  Red  Rock  Creek 

Branch  of  Red  Rock  Crook,  point  of  departure 

Hill,  top  of 

Second  branch  of  Red  Rock  Creek 

Small  branch  of  Red  Rock  Crook,  camp 

Small  branch  of  Red  Book  Crook < 


MUet. 
1.31 
2.54 
1.44 
1.19 
S.97 
7.57 

au9 

3.73 
2.98 
&10 
3.67 
LC8 
4.27 
3.03 
5.24 
6.20 
1.85 
&39 
4.07 


0. 
4. 
9. 
4. 
2. 

• 

7. 
1. 
2. 

• 

7. 
1. 
1. 
4. 
3. 
2. 
5. 
1. 


2. 
5. 
2. 
1. 
2L 
4. 
1. 

a 

13. 
13. 

• 

& 
1. 
5. 
5. 
4. 

a 


1. 

10. 
2. 
3. 


1. 
2. 
1. 


00 
23 
85 
70 
45 
02 
25 
30 
57 
93 
39 
91 
63 
49 
42 
24 
43 
94 
71 
70 
90 
23 
00 
OS 
03 
96 
90 
23 
25 
20 
83 
36 
76 
94 
45 
25 
87 
14 
90 
53 
17 
74 
92 
07 
65 
42 
78 
77 
36 
17 
71 

AX 


5 

o 
H 


Miles. 

356.01 

35a  55 

359.99 

361.18 

364.15 

371.73 

:»80.71 

364.44 

387.43 

393.53 

397.19 

398.87 

403.14 

406.17 

411.41 

417.61 

419. 46 

435.85 

439.92 


14.08 

ia84 

21.20 

22.21 

29.46 

30.76 

ax  33 

34.25 

41.64 

4a  55 

45.17 

49.60 

53.08 

55.32 

60.75 

62.69 

6a  40 

64.10 

65w00 

67.23 

72.23 

74.31 

75.34 

7a  30 

8a  20 

84.45 

87.70 

100.90 

lia73 

114.09 

122.85 

124.70 

130.94 

135.49 

140.30 

14a  50 

149.  40 

149. 93 

151. 10 

170.84 

17a  76 

17a  83 

177. 48 

177.90 

179.  as 

183.45 
18a  81 
18a  98 
191.  GO 


g 

1 


Feet. 

6,493 

5,548 

5,713 

5^961 

6,857 

5,177 

5,086 

5,836 

4,804 

5^079 

4,343 


4,606 
4,438 
4,834 
4.618 
4,58T 
4,655 
4.789 


4.789 
4,655 


4,343 
4,357 
4,810 


4,310 


4,396 
4,401 
4,534 
5,337 


4,948 


4.565 
4,565 


4.134 
4,083 


4,336 
4,464 


4,879 
4,088 
5,147 
5,306 
5,130 
5,351 
5,351 
6,353 
6.640 


6,785 


6,980 
7,405 
6,076 
6,799 
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Table  of  iUetanocs  and  elevationa—Couiiuned, 


Points. 


Fort  Ellis  to  Fort  Bridoeb— Continncdk 


Divide  bettreen  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans w 

Medicine  Lodge  Creole 

Junction  of  two  branches  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek 

Medicine  Lodge  Crook,  camp 

High  basalt  niateaa,  point  or  doparturo,  Medicine  Lodge  Creek 

M<^cino  Lodge  Creek,  second  camp 

Medicine  Lodge  Crock  ford,  point  of  departure 

Dry  Creek 

Camas  Creek 

Desert  Wells,  camp  

Bayou  of  Snake  Kivcr,  camp 

Snake  River,  Taylor's  bridge 

Blackfoot  Fork,  near  the  bridge,  camp 

Fort  Hall,  camp 

Divide  lietwcen  Blackfoot  Fork  and  Port  Neuf  Bivcr 

Branch  of  Port  Neuf  River,  ford 

Branch  of  Port  Xeuf  lUvcr,  camp 

Branch  of  Ptirt  Neuf  River,  point  of  departure 

Large  branch  of  Port  Neuf  lUver 

Twin  Springs,  camp 

Cross  roads.  Bear  River  Valley 

Hill  west  of  Soda  Springs 

Soda  Spring  Creek 

Soda  Springs,  west  village,  camp 

Pyramid  Spring 

Saint  George 

Bennington,  camp 

Montpelier 

Bear  River  bridge 

Creek 

Crox^k 

Ovid '. 


Paris 

Paris  Creek,  ford 

Bloomingtim 

Saint  Charles 

Fish  Haven,  camp,  Bear  Lake 

Fish  Haven 

Idaho,  south  boundary  lino  stone 

Swan  Creek *. 

Boar  Lake,  point  of  departure 

Lake  Town 

Divide  between  Bear  Lake  and  Bear  River 

Sage  Creek,  camp 

Bear  River  Valley,  iwint  of  entrance 

Randolph 

Woodruff,  noiut  opposite 

Hill  in  the  bend  of  Bear  River 

Bear  River,  camp '. 

Bear  River,  fonl 

Bear  River  bridge 

Evanston,  camp 

Bear  River,  ford , 

Sulphur  Creek 

Sulphur  Creek,  fonl.  Bad  Town 

Slaking  Asp,  divide , 
uddy  Creek 

FortBridger 


N 

•=8. 

St 


ItQet. 

aeo 

4.98 
3.42 

10.99 
8.96 
1.98 
a  34 
7.12 
.\31 

1&94 


19c».a4 
200.44 
205i42 
20&84 
219. 83 
22a  79 
23f».  77 
239.01 
24G.13 
2:11.  4 1 
270.38 


33.81 

304.19 

7.73 

311.92 

a  GO 

32>).52 

9.G2 

33a  14 

.48 

330.63 

7.03 

337.65 

5.47 

343.12 

10  15 

353.27 

5lC5 

35a  92 

aso 

3G2.4-2 

1.03 

3g:i.  45 

.16 

363.61 

.93 

364.54 

iao8 

382.62 

7.44 

39a  06 

4.02 

3<»4.0S 

S.57 

396.05 

1.19 

397.84 

2.10 

399.94 

.07 

4oaoi 

4.39 

404.40 

.32 

404.74 

2.40 

407.12 

5.09 

412.21 

4.83 

417.04 

.35 

417.39 

2.88 

420. 27 

1.G2 

421. 70 

10.15 

431.94 

2.10 

433.04 

4.39 

437.43 

2.53 

440.  !}6 

5l31 

446.27 

7.83 

454.10 

9.82 

403.92 

a  97 

472.89 

1.07 

4ra.g6 

a65 

482.01 

3.08 

4a'».  69 

1.03 

48&72 

ftoe 

495.78 

.96 

496^74 

.84 

497.58 

5.79 

50a37 

11.94 

515.31 

12.50 

537.81 

a 
o 


Feet 

7.255 

0,420 

"6.'ii6 
6.  ."105 
5,103 


4.667 
4.816 
4,7l»0 
4.627 
4.456 
4.720 
5,964 

5,' 361 
5,217 
5.266 
5.357 
5.315 
5.482 

5,529 
5.614 
5,771 
5,798 
^7!I3 
5^744 
5.744 

"5,'766 
^8^6 

'5.905 
5^932 
5.911 
5^932 

'5,"<»5a 
5.931 
0,001 
7,  LtO 
0,782 
6.3C1 
6,442 

0.832 
0,686 


6,835 
7,078 

7.151 
7.669 
0,948 
0,630 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES  OF  ORTHOPTERA.* 


Plate  I. 


Fig.  1.  Anabrus  aimpleXy  Hald. 

2.  (Edipada  tenebroea,  Scadd. 

3.  BrachypeplvM  vireacenSf  Chorp. 

4.  CakptenuB  differentidliSf  Thos. 

5.  Gryllus  farmo9uSy  Say. 

6.  CEdipoda  trifasciaUif  Say. 


I  Fig.  7.  Acrolophitu8  hirtipedf  Thoa. 
!  8.  DecticuspallidipalpuSyThoB. 

i  9.  Locuata  ftUiginoatiy  Thos. 

;         10.  Chryllus  luctuosiaf  Serv. 
n.  Gryllu9  lucUiosHS,  Serv. 


Plate  II. 


Fig.  1.  JcridiumfrontaUs,  Thos. 

2.  Ckilopienus  aoddentalis,  Thos. 

3.  Ckilopienus  viridiaf  Thos. 

4.  Caloptenu8  Dodgeiy  (male^  Thos. 

5.  Cdloptenua  Dodgei,  (male.) 

6.  Calaptenua  differeiUialisf  var.  a,  Thos. 

7.  Opomola  hivittata,  Serv. 

8.  Opomola  WyomingensiSf  Thos. 

9.  Caloptenvs  Dodgdy  (female,)  Thos. 


Fig.  10.  Calcptenus  TumJmllU,  Thos. 

11.  Ephippitytha  gracilipes,  Thos. 

12.  Phaneroptera    ColoradensUy   Thos., 

(MS.) 

13.  Pezotettix  obeta,  Thos. 

14.  Pezotettix  obesa, 

15.  Ephippigera  tschivavensiSy  Hald. 

16.  Loctuta  ocddentalia,  Thos, 

17.  Pterolepia  minutua,  Thos. 


*  These  two  plates  of  Orthoptera,  ore  copied  by  permission  of  Professor  T.  Glover,  firom  IX  and  XI 
of  bis  admirable  plates  of  American  Orthoptera,  and  altbongh  containing  none  but  western  species, 
have  two  or  three  species  to  which  I  do  not  refer. 


*\. 
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hot  springs 167,176,179,180,181,187,188,189 

hot  spring  de}>osit 130,179 
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phonolytes 170 

salt  from  Idaho..! 161 
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Bannock  City 143 
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of  Port  Nenf  Valley 23 

Butte 28,W 
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Bath  Spring 114 

Tub 119 

Bear  Gulch 63 

Lake 156 

Lake  Valley 157 

River 21 

River  Bay 19 

River  Valloy 22,150 
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Beaver  Head  Creek ^ 36 

Rock : 143 

River 143 

Valley 145 
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Big  Hole  River 113 
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Range 145 

Valley 35 
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North 141 
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Park 18 

Bozoman  City 44 

Pass 46 

Bridgeport 21 
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Tower 78 
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VaUey 106 
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Yellowstone  River 92 
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Bear 63 

Emigrant 55,191 

Last  Chance 43 
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River 77 
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Yellowstone  Lake 188 

Idaho  Territory 27 

surface  of 147 
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Iron  ore 196 

springs 103 
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Joe's  Gap 155 

Junction  Station 32 

Kettle-top  Butte 29 

• 

Lake  Heart 133 

Madison 127 

Market 28 

Mystic , 47 

Turbid 190 

Yellowstone 96,99,130,182 

period  in  the  West 20 

Town 157 
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Highland 191 

Iron  Rod 143 

Red  Bluff 172 

Silver  Star 143 

Logan,  town  of 19 

Cation 19 

• 

Madison  Cafion 39 

Lake 127 

River 43 

Valley 43 

Malade  Valley 20 

Mantua,  (village) 19 

Market  Lake 28 

Station 29 

Marsh  Valley 21,83,168 

Medicine  Lodge  Creek 148 

Mendon,  town  of 19 

Mill  Creek 44 
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surface  ot 147 
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Washburn 79 
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Flat 131 

Hell  Konring 77 

Hot  Spring 17 

Promontory 20 

Red 131 

Table 143 

White GS 

Mountains,  Big  Horn 54 

lilack-tail  Deer 145 

Crazv  Woman 51,53 

Gallatin 47 

Northern  Utah 18 

Rocky 31,33 

Salmon  River 28,31 

Snowy 54 

Teton 133 

Wahsatch 13 

east  of  Yellowstone  Lake 134 

Mud  Caldron 91 

Flats 15 

Geyser 93 

Puff 100,107 

Springs,  Mt.  Washburn 179 

mud  volcanoes lt?0 

Turbid  Lake 190 

west  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake 18S 

volcanoes 180 

Mystic  Lake 47 

New  Zealand,  hot  springs  and  geysers  of 127, 17f> 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad 46 

Notes  to  Chapter  VI 127 

Ogden,  Utah  Territory 13,17 

Cation 15 

rocks  of 166 

Creek 16,17 

Hole  (or  Valley) .' \ 10 

Paradise,  town  of 20 

Paris,  town  of. 1«'*6 

Park,  Box  Elder 18 

Park,  Yellowstone 1C2 

Pass,  Bridger 45 

Bpzeman , 46 

Flat  Head 45,140 

Two  Ocean 132 

Red  Rock 22 

Peak,  Bridger 46 

Emigrant ,. 54 

Madison 75 

Peaks,  volcanic 75 

Pealo,  Dr.  A.  C,  letter  of 165 

reportof 165 

Pelican  Creek 136 

Piperstone  Creek 14^ 

34as 
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Pleasant  Valley 30 

Pliocene  deposits 56 
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Port  Neuf  Canon 24 

River 22,34 

Valley 23 

Promontory  Mountain 20 

Pryor's  Fork , bi 

Randolph,  town  of 15$ 

Red  Bluflf  Lode 17-i 

Red  Mountain 131 

Red  Rock  Creek 32 

Pass 22 

Valley 32 

Report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Ilaydcn 13 

Dr.A.  C.  Peale 1(S 

River,  Gardiner's 63,73,174 

Bear 21 

Beaver  Head 143 

Fire  Hole 113,122,185 

Gallatin 44 

Hell  Roaring 77 

PortNonf 22,24 

Yellowstono 49,51,53 

Upper 132 

Riverside  geyser 113 

Robbers' Roost 24 

Rocks,  catalogue  of 201 

Geological  character  of,  in  Southern  Montana 49 

of  Cache  Valley 1C7 

Ogden  CaQon 106 

Pleasant  Valley 170 

Wildcat  Canon 170 

Rocky  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company 194 

divide 31,33 

geologyof 146 

Rosebud  Creek 51,54 

Ross*8  Fork 25 

Round  Valley 21 

Ryan'«  Station 144 

Sage  Creek 145,158 

Salmon  River  Range 28,31 

Salses 181 

Salt  from  Idaho,  analyses  of 161 

Salt  Lake 18 

Valley 19 

springs 190 

works,  Idaho  Territory ^ '. , 161 

Shields  River 52 

Silica,  various  forms  of 121 

Silver  Star 143 

Silurian  coral 15 

Smithfield,  town  of 20 

Snake  River 25.28 

Basin 23,25,30,150,109 

sources  of. 132 

Snowy  mountains 54 

Range 53 

Soda  Creek 153 

Soda  springs,  analyses  of 159 

Bear  River 151 

description  of 193 

Colorado 169 

Spring  Canon 46 

Creek 157 

Springs,  2k>ar River 15S 

hot,  (bco  Hot  Springs.) 
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SpriogSy  iron 103 
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sulphur 88,90,103 
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Steamboat  Point 82,135,160 

Saint  Charles,  town  of 157 

Steamy  Point 189 

Stinking  Water  Creek 35,38 

Valley 37 

Sulphur  Hills 136 

springs 88,90 

Swan  Creek 156 

Sweet-Water  Canon 37 

Table  Mountain 143 

Tables,  basalt 29 

Taylor's  Bridge 28 

Temperature  of  hot  springs,  Gardiner's  River 175 

Lower  Geyser  Basin 183 

Madison  Biver 182 

Steamboat  Point 189 

Upper  Geyser  Basin 185 

west  shore,  Yellowstone  Lake 1^ 

Terraces 17,56 

Teton  Range 133 

Tetous 28,:52 

Thermal  springs,  catalogue  of'. 197 

Three  Forks 140 

Thud  Geyser 106 

Tower  Creek 77 

Falls 78 

Trail  Creek 50,53 

Valley 53 

Trout 97 

Turbid  Lake 190 

TwinButtes 112 

Two  Ocean  Pass 132 

Upper  Yellowstone 132 

Utah,  Northern 18 

Valley,  GaUatin 45,139 

Trail  Creek 53 

Yellowstone 45,132 

Virginia  City 39,171 

Volcanic  craters - 154 

peaks 75 

• 

Wahsatch  Range,  character  of 13 

Warm  Spriug  Creek 72 

Valley 25 

Warm  springs  near  Fort  Hall 27 

Wellsville,  town  of 19 

White  Mountain C3 

White-tail  Deer  Creek 142 

Wildcat  Canon 33,35 

Wilhird  City 17 

Willow  Creek 141 

Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining  Company 194 

Yellowstone  Basin 81,  i:)2 

Canon 51, 53, 59, 63, 79,  i?2 

City 55 

Lake 90,99,130,182 

Park ^^^> 

act  of  Congress  with  regard  to ^^^^^ 
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tenebrosus 364 

OmomysCarteri.... 356 

PaUeacodon  verus 856 
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liammalSy  (fossil,)  species: 

Paloeosyops  niigoT   359 

paludosus 359 

Paramys  delicatior 357 

dolicatissimus 357 

delieatus 357 

Patriofelis  ulta 355 

PJatygonns  Ziegleri , 365 

Sciuravus  nitidus :^8 

undaos 358 

Sinopa  rapax 355 

Triacodon  fallax 357 

Trogosas  castoridcns 300 

vetulus :U30 

Marsh  Valley 244 

Medicine  Bow  coal-beds,  fossil  plants  of 289 

Meek,  F.  B.,  preliminary  list  or  fossils,  by 373 

Meteorology,  by  J.  W.  Beaman 501 

Meteorological  deductions 518 

tables 503 

Missoula  Vallev 257 

Missouri,  valley  of  the 262,2CG 

Montana^  northern  section  of 2G4 

northwestern  section  of 250 

southeastern  section  of 267 

southern  section  of 258 

Territory..../- 248 

Mountains 210 

of  the  Great  Basin 223 

Muddy  Creek 284 

Musci,  by  L.  Lesquerenx 498 

Nevada,  valleys  of 271 

Niobrara  bed,  fossil  reptiles  of 327 

North  Boulder  Valley 263 

Northern  part  of  Salt  Lake  Basin  and  Snake  River  plains 237 

Orthopt^ra,  Saltatorial,  notes  on,  by  C.  Thomas 423 

new  species : 

Acridium  ambiguum 447 

frontalis .,. 448 

Anabrus  coloradus .'. 440 

Caloptenus  Dodgei 451 

griseus 454 

occidentalis 453 

TumbuUii 452 

viridis 450 

Ceathophilus  bilobatns 437 

castancus 435 

pacificus 436 

•pallidus 434 

Copiophora  mucronata 444 

Decticuspallidipalpus 442 

Locnsta  fuliginosa 443 

occidentalis 444 

(Edipoda  gracilis 461 

Haydenii 460 

Kiowa 461 

lougipennis « 463 

Montana 462 

paradoxa 457 

undulata 460 

Wyomingiana 462 

Opomala  Wyomingensis 446 

Oxycoryphus  obscurns 466 

Pezotettix  Nebrascensis 455 

obesa 454 

Stenobothrus  bicolor 465 

Stenopelmatus  £aisciatas 434 

Thamnotrizon  Bcabricollis • ^^^^^ 
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Palcontolo^ 283 

Pend  d'Oreillo  mission 1 251 

Plains,  cnltivation  on  tho 274 

settlement  of  tbe 279 

Plants,  catalogue  of,  by  T.  C.  Porter 477 

new  species : 

Aster  Haydeiiii    483 

CarexHallii 496 

Port<.Tella,  (new  genns) 488 

TrinJinm  Haj-dcuii 480 

Plants,  (fossil,)  enumeration  and  description  of,  by  L.  Losqnoreux ^3 

jiew  species : 

Aralia  quinquepartita 302 

Betula  otovcnsonii 293 

Ceanotbus  cinnamomoides ••• 289 

Equisetum  Ilaydenii 284 

Ficus  arenacea 300 

gaudini 300 

Gymnogramnia  Ilaydenii 295 

Juglans  rbamnoides 294 

Liqnidamber  gracilo 287 

Magnolia  ensifolia 302 

Mvrica  ambigua 297 

Platanus  Hoerii 303 

Pterosx>ermites  Haydenii 302 

multinorvis 302 

quadratus t 301 

Quercus  oimnlans 288 

Ellisiana 297 

Mudgii 302 

Ncgundoides 292 

Pcalei .* 297 

Bbamnus  intermedins 286 

KbusEvansii 293 

Sassafras  obtusus 303 

Porter,  Prof.  T.  C,  catalogue  of  plants  by 477 

Prickly  Pear  Valley 263 

Report,  agricultural,  of  Prof.  C.Thomas 207 

on  butterflies  collected  by  C.  Carringtou  and  W.  B.  Logan,  by  W.  H. 

Edwanls 466 

Coleoptcra,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Horn 382 

fossil  ilora,  by  L.  Les^iuereux 283 

fossil  shells  of  Utah  and  Wyoming  Territories,  by  F.  B.  Meek  ....  373 
fassil  vertebrates  of  the  early  Tertiary  formations  of  Wyoming, 

by  Prof.  Joseph  Ijcidy 353 

fossil  vertebrates  of  the  Walisatch  group,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Copo 350 

geology  and  Paleontology  of  Cretaceous  strata  of  Kansas,  by  Prof. 

D.  Copo 318 

Hemiptera  of  the  Western  Territories,  by  P.  R.  Uhler 392 

uieterology,  by  J.  W.  Beaman 501 

plants,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter 477 

recent  reptiles  and  Ushes,  by  Pi*of.  E.  D.  Cope 467 

saltatorial  Orthox)tera  of  tho  Kocky  Mountain  regions,  by  Prof.  C. 

Thomas 423 

worms  collected  during  Prof.  llayden*8  expedition,  by  Prof.  Joseph 

Leidy 381 

Reptiles  and  Fishes,  by  Prof.  £.  D.  Cope 467 

fossU...^ 327,366 

Anosteira  omata 370 

Baena  arcnosa 368 

undata 369 

Baptemys  Wyomingensis 367 

Clidastes  cineriamm 330 

pumilus 330 

Vymanii 330 

Crocodilus  aptns 366 

EUiottii 366 

ziphodon 366 


